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Farm  and  Fireside  has  More  Actual 
Subscribers  than  any  Ag'rioultural 
Journal  in  the  World. 


(urreut  (^^ment. 


IN  this  uumber  Farm  and  Fireside  de- 
votes unusual  space  to  one  subject. 
The  subject  is  of  unusual  importance. 
It  lays  before  its  readers  a  brief  history 
and  the  successful  results  of  a  long  line 
of  painstaking  experiments  and  investi- 
gations in  "Protective  Inoculation  Against 
Swine-plague,  or  So-called  Hog-cholera." 
It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  great 
value  of  the  discoveries  now  freely  and 
fully  made  known  to  the  public  through 
these  columns.  That  will  be  apparent  to 
all. 

The  original  discoverer  of  the  micro- 
scopic parasite,  Bacillus  suis,  which  is  the 
exciting  cause  of  swine-plague,  has 
finally  crowned  the  patient  work  of  years 
with  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  inoc- 
ulation that  will  protect  the  animals 
against  the  disease,  and  save  millions  of 
dollars  annually  to  the  swine-breeders  of 
the  country. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  article,  what 
has  been  discovered  is  not  a  cure,  but  a 
preventive.  What  is  described  is  a  method 
of  successfully  protecting  swine  against 
swine-plague  by  artificial  inoculation  with 
weakened  virus,'  or  attenuated  bacteria, 
of  the  same  kind  by  which  the  disease 
itself  is  caused. 

The  results  now  given  to  the  public  are 
the  successful  results  of  experiments  and 
tests  of  the  inoculation  for  the  prevention 
ol  swine-plague  made  independently  of 
the  work  of  all  other  investigators  in  the 
same  line,  and  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  anything  that  has  been  done  by 
them. 

The  material  used  for  protective  inoc- 
ulation against  swine-plague  can  be 
properly  prepared  only  by  skilled  bac- 
teriologists, just  as  vaccine  virus  for  the 
prevention  of  smallpox  is  now  prepared 
by  experts.  The  inoculation,  however, 
does  not  require  a  skilled  veterinarian, 
but  can  be  performed  by  any  competent 
person  who  has  been  properly  instructed. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  publishers  of 
Farm  and  Fireside  have  been  making 
liberal  donations  to  enable  its  veterinary 
editor  to  complete  his  investigations,  and 
they  now  take  pleasure  in  giving  to  the 
public  the  successful  and  practical  results 
of  that  work,  which  will  directly  benefit 
every  farmer  and  stock -raiser  in  the  land. 

A  careful  study  of  the  article  is  asked 
of  all  readers  interested  in  the  subject. 
And  all  readers  are  respectfully  reminded 
that  in  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  this  semi-monthly  journal  is  not 
one  whit  behind  the  greatest  daily  news- 
papers of  the  country,  their  claims  to  the 
contrary  uotyrithstanding. 


BELIEVING  that  its  readers  would  be 
interested  In  learning  something 
about  the  man  in  connection  with 
his  work,  Farm  and  Fireside  publishes 
the  following  brief  sketch  of  his  life: 

Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers,  professor  of  veterinary 
sui'gery  in  the  Ohio  State  University,  and 
veterinary  editor  of  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, Is  a  native  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Oldenburg,  in  northern  Germany.  He  was 
born  iu  1833,  on  the  15th  of  April,  and  con- 
sequently is  now  fifty-nine  years  old.  His 
parents,  well-to-do  people,  sent  him  to  the 
public  school  of  his  native  village  before  he 
had  completed  his  sixth  year.  He  attended 
this  school  until  he  was  thirteen,  when  he 
was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  (college,  or  pre- 
paratory school  for  German  universities)  in 
the  city  of  Jever.  He  left  this  institution 
after  he  had  completed  his  seventeenth  year, 
and  from  that  time  until  he  was  twenty-two 
devoted  himself  to  practical  farming. 

When  twenty-two  he  concluded  to  study 
veterinary  medicine,  and  entered  as  a  student 
the  Koyal  Veterinary  School,  now  the  Veter- 
inary High-school,  in  the  city  of  Hanover,  at 
that  time  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
same  name.  He  remained  two  years  In  Han- 
over, and  then  went  to  the  Royal  Veterinary 
School,  now  Veterinary  High-school,  in  Ber- 
lin, then  the  capital  of  Prussia,  and  now  of 
the  German  empire,  where  he  remained  one 
year,  and  completed  his  studies. 

After  this  he  returned  to  his  native  state, 
thegrand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  and  iu  January, 
1859,  passed  his  state  examination,  in  wh^h 
he  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate,  an 
honor  which  had  been  bestowed  only  upon 
two  other  veterinarians  among  the  thirty- 
three  at  that  time  in  the  grand  duchy.  With 
this  he  received  license  to  practice,  and  the 
village  of  Sufeld,  in  the  district  of  Budjadrigen 
was  assigned  a,s  his  residence.  Sufeld  not 
being  a  very  desirable  place  to  live,  on  ac- 
count of  the  prevalence  of  malarial  diseases, 
he  was,  on  his  petition,  permitted  in  1861  to 
change  his  residence  to  his  native  district, 
Jeverland,  where  he  soon  succeeded  in  build- 
ing up  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice. 

Meanwhile  the  grand  ducal  government  had 
established  an  agricultural  college  al  Nurem- 
burg,  "a  pleasantly  located  village  near  the 
Hanoverian  border.  The  authorities,  It  seems, 
experienced  some  difBoulty  in  finding  a  vet- 
erinarian qualified  to  teach  veterinary  science 
and  animal  husbandry  in  the  new  institution, 
and  Dr.  Detmers  was  asked  by  the  men  in 
charge— the  trustees  of  the  institution,  and  at 
the  same  time  high  government  officers- 
through  the  veterinary  surgeon-general,  to 
make  application  for  the  position.  Although 
he  at  that  time  was  well  situated,  perfectly 
satisfied  with  his  position,  and  knew  very 
well  that  the  place  offered  would  be  much  less 
remunerative  than  his  established  practice, 
he  concluded  that  after  all  It  might  be  best 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  men  in 
power.  The  new  place  was  immediately 
awarded  to  him.   This  was  in  1863. 

He  soon  found,  however,  that  the  salary 
was  insufficient,  particularly  since  the  prac- 
tice, although  extensive  enough,  was  rather 
unremunerative.  He  therefore  handed  iu  his 
resignation  in  the  summer  of  1865,  and  asked 
either  to  be  allowed  to  go  back  to  his  old  place, 
or  to  be  given  another  government  position  in 
Euten,  in  the  principality  of  Luebeck,  to 
which  he  considered  he  was  entitled,  being  one 
of  the  few  veterinarians  holding  a  first-class 
certificate.  His  resignation  was  not  accepted, 
and  his  petition,  in  consequence,  not  granted, 
probably  because  just  then  nobody  qualified 
to  take  his  position  was  available. 

Therefore,  having  made  up  his  mind  to 
leave,  and  knowing  very  well  that  if  he  left 
without  the  permission  or  consent  of  the 
government,  which  had  been  denied  him,  he 
would  never  again  have  to  expect  any  favors 
from  the  authorities  of  such  a  small  dommon- 
wealth,  and  would  have  great  difficulty  to 
obtain  another  place,  he  concluded  to  em- 
igrate to  America.  Having  once  made  up  his 
mind,  he  immediately  made  his  arrange- 
ments, and  secured  passage  for  himself  and 
family  (wife  and  three  children)  on  the  first 
suitable  vessel  that  sailed.  It  happened  to  be 


the  bark  "Thierraan,"  from  Brake,  which, 
after  a  long  and  stormy  voyage,  lauded  in 
New  York  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1865 

Arrived  in  New  York,  but  not  understand- 
ing any  English,  Dr.  Detmers  thought  it  would 
be  best'not  to  remain  in  the  East,  but  to  go 
west  to  some  small  city,  with  just  enough 
German  inhabitants  to  enable  him  to  get  along, 
and  not  so  many  as  to  make  it  unnecessary 
to  learn  English.  The  only  place  of  that  kind 
in  which  he  had  any  friends  and  acquain- 
tances was  Dixon,  Illinois.  There  he  con- 
sequently went.  After  having  resided  in 
Dixon  about  three  years,  and  having  acquired 
enough  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to 
do  business  In  a  larger  city,  he  concluded  to 
leave,  and  to  go  to  Chicago.  A  friend,  how- 
ever, persuaded  him  to  go  to  Q,uincy,  Illinois. 
This  he  did,  but  for  reasons  not  necessary  to 
explain,  it  proved  to  be  a  bad  move.  It  was 
in  1868.  Still,  the  residence  in  Quincy  was  of 
comparatively  short  duration.  Iii  the  winter 
of  1870-71,  a  call  as  lecturer  on  veteiinary 
science  in  the  Illinois-Indiana  University,  in 
Champaign,  Illinois,  was  received  and  ac- 
cepted, and  the  duties  of  that  institution  en- 
tered upon  soon  after. 

Nearly  two  years  later.in  the  winterof  1872-73, 
a  position  as  professor  of  veterinary  science 
and  animal  husbandry  in  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  at  Manhattan,  Kansas, 
was  accepted.  This  position  was  retained  until 
1875,  when  the  management  of  the  college 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  lot  of  politicians 
inimical  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  outgoing 
managers  of  the  institution.  As  a  con- 
sequence, three  professors,  namely,  B.  F. 
Mudge,  who  enjoyed  a  national  reputation  as 
one  of  America's  ablest  geologists.  Major  F.  E. 
Miller,  professor  of  agriculture,  and  H.  J. 
Detmers,  professor  of  veterinary  science  and 
animal  husbandry,  had  to  leave.  The  latter 
quietly  removed  to  his  farm  iu  Pottawatomie 
county,  which  he  had  been  able  to  buy  with 
his  earnings. 

In  the  spring  of  1878,  after  having  lived  on 
his  farm  about  three  years,  he  concluded  to 
carry  out  his  former  project,  and  to  move  to 
Chicago  to  practice.  This  was  done  In  April, 
and  soon  a  very  fair  practice  was  established, 
when,  in  August,  1878,  an  invitation  from  the 
national  commissioner  of  agriculture.  Gen. 
Wm.  G.  Le  Due,  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  as  an  investigator 
of  infectious  diseases  of  live  stock,  was 
accepted.  The  first  work  engaged  in  was 
an  investigation  of  swine-plague,  or  so- 
called  hog-cholera.  The  result  of  this  in- 
vestigation is  known  to  most  of  the  i-eaders  of 
the  Farm  and  Fireside.  Dr.  Detmers  re- 
mained in  the  service  of  the  department 
of  agriculture  until  1884,  when,  under 
Commissioner  Geo.  B.  Loring,  a  bureau 
of  animal  industry  was  established,  and  when 
the  intrigues,  bickerings,  petty  annoyances 
and  persecutions  in  Washington  had  become 
more  than  he  could  stand  he  concluded  to 
quit.  Meanwhile  he  had  removed  his  res- 
idence from  Chicago  to  Champaign,  Illinois, 
his  former  hotne. 

After  leaving  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture, he  i-emained  one  year  as  a  private  prac- 
titioner at  Champaign,  Illinois,  and  then 
went  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  professor  of  vet- 
erinary surgery  in  the  Ohio  State  University, 
where,  acting  chiefly  upon  his  representations, 
the  board  of  trustees  had  added  to  the  other 
departments,  a  school  of  veterinary  medicine. 
This  position  he  holds  now.  For  the  last 
three  years  he  has  conducted  the  veterinary 
columns  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

What  he  has  done  for  the  advancement  of 
veterinary  science  and  in  ascertaining  the 
causes  of  infectious  diseases  has  been  published 
in  numerous  shorter  articles  contributed  to 
periodicals  (mostly  agricultural)  and  In  his 
reports  to  the  commissioners  of  agriculture. 

Signal's  Lily  Flagg,  by  right  of  merit, 
now  reigns  the  queen  of  the  dairy. 
Under  the  official  inspection  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  and  the 
Jersey  Bulletin,  she  finished  a  year's  test 
the  last  day  of  May,  making  a  record  of 
one  thousand  and  forty-seven  pounds  and 
three  quarters  of  au  ounce  of  butter,  from 


ten  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  filty-four 
pounds  and  eight  ounces  of  milk.  The 
record  of  the  official  test  for  the  last  seven 
days  of  the  year  is  twenty-seven  pounds 
and  three  and  one  half  ounces  of  butter, 
from  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  pounds 
and  seven  ounces  of  milk;  a  pttitad  of 
butter  to  less  than  seven  pounds  of  milk. 
The  annual  average  yield  was  one  pound 
of  butter  from  less  than  ten  and  one  half 
pounds  of  milk.  This  remarkable  cow  is 
now  eight  and  one  half  years  old,  and 
dropped  her  seventh  calf  last  January. 


B.  Talcott's  second  article  on 
I  \  ensilage  and  the  dairy,  which  ap- 
-*  *■  pears  on  another  page  of  this 
number,  contains  some  valuable  points, 
to  which  special  attention  is  directed. 
First,  the  actual  cost  of  ensilage  and  of 
producing  milk  are  given  by  a  business 
man  who  is  not  farming  for  fun,  but  for 
the  money  there  is  in  it.  The  cost  of 
keeping  a  cow  a  year  on  pasture  grasses 
in  summer  and  ensilage  in  the  winter  is 
placed  in  round  numbers  at  fl5.  This  is 
considerably  lower  than  the  estimate  used 
in  the  comment  in  June  15th  issue,  on  the 
comparative  profits  given  by  the  summer 
cow  kept  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the 
winter  cow  fed  on  ensilage.  The  figures 
used  were  all  on  the  safe  side,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  present  article  it  can  be  safely 
said  that  co-operative  winter  dairying, 
with  ensilage  feeding,  can  more  than  double 
the  net  profits  of  the  business. 

"The  best  butter  made  in  the  world  need 
not  cost  ten  cents  a  pound,  and  the  beat 
full  cream  cheese  need  not  cost  over  five 
cents  a  pound,"  and  "the  farmer,  in  this 
age  of  competition,  is  bound  to  produce 
for  less  or  go  to  the  wall,"  says  this 
practical  dairyman  and  business  man. 
The  key-note  of  these  articles  is  "produce 
for  less."  It  is  the  best  remedy  for  hard 
times. 


This  is  the  same  gospel  practiced  by  Mr. 
Terry  at  home,  and  preached  by  him  in  a 
lecture  last  winter  at  the  Ohio  State 
University.    Said  he: 

"Hard  times  do  exist,  and  since  they 
are  here,  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  seek 
for  their  remedy.  The  farmer  is  not  at 
present  receiving  sufficient  pay  for  his 
services,  but  many  are  looking  in  the 
wrong  direction  for  help.  To  have  more 
money,  we  must  either  increase  the 
amount  that  we  receive  or  decrease  the 
amount  that  we  expend.  The  former  can 
best  be  done  by  more  careful  farming  and 
better  crops,  and  the  latter  by  reducing 
the  cost  of  production.  These  are  the 
true  and  the  best  remedies  for  hard  times. 
The  farmer  can  reduce  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion by  better  methods  and  by  growing 
more  bushels  per  acre." 

Mr.  Terry  illustrated  this  by  telling 
how  he  had  increased  the  yield  and  re- 
duced the  cost  of  the  potato  crop.  Apply 
the  lesson  to  every  farm  crop,  and  agri- 
cultural depression  will  be  at  an  end. 


FRANCE  and  Germany  have  formally 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
United  States  to  send  delegates  to 
an  international  money  conference.  It  is 
unofficially  announced  that  England  will 
join.  This  monetary  copference  is  to  be 
held  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
international  ratio  between  gold  and  sil- 
ver. If  accomplished,  this  means  the 
free  use  of  both  metals  as  money  by  the 
leading  commercial  nations  oi  the  world. 
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PHOTEGTIVE  IjlOGUliflTIOn  flCfllNST 

SwiHE-PliflGUE, 
Or  So-called  Hog-cholera. 

BY  H.  J.  DETMEKS, 

Professor  ot  Veterinary  Surgery,  Ohio  State  Univers- 
ity,  C'olumbus,  Ohio. 


INTBODUCTION. 

All  known  infectious  diseases,  it  cannot 
any  more  be  denied,  are  caused  by  par- 
asites. The  parasites  alone,  however,  are 
not  suflacient  to  cause  the  morbid  changes 
which  produce  the  symptoms  and  con- 
stitute the  disease — at  least,  they  cannot  do 
it  under  all  circumstances.  The  animal 
organism  must  be  in  a  proper  condition 
to  afford  a  suitable  medium  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  pathogenic  properties 
of  the  parasites;  in  other  words,  the  or- 
ganism must  possess  sufficient  predisposi- 
tion. Consequently,  two  causes,  an  excit- 
ing cause,  consisting  of  the  presence  of  the 
specific  pathogenic  parasites,  and  a  predis- 
posing cause,  or  a  condition  of  the  organ- 
ism or  its  tissues  answering  the  require- 
ments of  the  specific  parasites  for  patho- 
genic action,  are  necessary  to  produce 
infectious  diseases.  When  one  of  these 
causes  is  wanting,  an  infectious  disease 
■will  not  make  its  appearance.  This  may 
not,  with  equal  force,  apply  to  all  infectious 
diseases,  because  some  pathogenic  j)arasites 
are  less  particular  than  others  in  regard 
to  surroundings,  composition  of  medium, 
temperature,  etc.,  and  therefore  requireless 
predisposition  in  the  animal  organism. 

Infectious  diseases,  which  require  two 
causes,  and  cannot  develop  if  one  of  them 
is  wanting,  can  be  prevented  if  only  one 
of  these  causes  is  warded  off  or  destroyed. 
Consequently,  these  diseases  can  be  pre- 
vented in  two  different  ways:  First, 
by  destroying  or  removing  the  exciting 
cause,  or  by  preventing  au  exposure  of 
the  animal  organism  to  its  influence, 
and  secondly,  by  causing  the  animal  or- 
ganism to  become  an  unfit  medium  for 
the  development  of  the  pathogenic  prop- 
erties, and,  perhaps,  for  the  propagation 
of  the  parasites  themselves,  by  creating 
conditions  imsuitable,  or  even  inimical, 
to  their  existence.  The  former  method, 
consisting  of  the  destruction,  etc.,  of  the 
pathogenic  parasites,  constitutes,  it  must 
be  admitted,  under  all  circumstances  the 
surest  preventive,  especially  if  the  path- 
ogenic parasites  (certain  bacteria,  for  in- 
stance) are  not  very  particular  in  regard 
to  surroundings,  composition  of  medium, 
temperature,  etc.  But  the  same  is  usually 
very  dififtcult,  or  even  impossible,  espe- 
cially where  we  have  to  deal  with  disease- 
producing  (pathogenic)  organisms  (bac- 
teria, for  instance)  which  are  not  com- 
pelled to  lead  a  strictly  parasitic  life,  or 
depend  for  their  existence  upon  a  cer- 
tain animal  organism  as  a  host,  but  can 
and  do  exist  and  multiply  as  saprophytes 
on  or  in  many  or  various  things,  such 
as  soil,  water  and  various  other  substances 
of  an  organic  origin;  because  these  bac- 
teria may  be  present  and  invade  an  an- 
imal organism  where  and  when  it  is  least 
expected. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  susceptible  or  pre- 
disposed animal  organism  can  frequently 
be  converted  into  an  unsuitable  medium. 
It  has  been  found  that  in  quite  a  number 
of  infectious  diseases  one  attack,  termi- 
nating in  recovery,  destroys,  either  for 
some  time  or  forever,  the  existing  predis- 
position— produces  immunity — and  thus 
prevents  any  further  infection.  It  has 
further  been  found  that  the  existing  pre- 
disposition will  be  destroyed,  as  well  by  a 
very  mild  attack  as  by  a  severe  one,  and 
that  it  does  not  make  much  difference 
whether  the  same  is  brought  on  by  an 
artificial  or  by  a  natural  infection.  But 
about  this  later. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PARASITES. 

The  parasites  or  micro-organisms  (bac- 
teria), which  constitute  the  exciting  cause 
of  infectious  diseases,  may,  as  above  indi- 
cated, be  divided  into  two  classes ;  namely, 
in  true  or  obligate  parasites,  and  in  inci- 
dental or  facultative  parasites.  The  differ- 
ence is  this:  The  former  are  dependent 
for  their  existence,  development  and 
profiagation  upon  conditions,  which,  un- 
less artificially  produced,  can  be  found 
only  in  a  living  animal  organism,  and 
therefore  cannot  permanently  exist  in  the 


outside  world.  They  require  a  living 
host,  and  therefore  are  true  or  obligate 
parasites. 

Some,  however,  are  more  particular  in 
regard  to  the  conditions  required  than 
others,  and  pathogenic,  or  even  parasitic, 
only  to  certain  genera  and  species,  while 
others  are  less  so,  and  thrive,  and  develop 
their  pathogenic  properties  in  several 
genera  and  species  of  the  animal  creation. 
As  representatives  of  these  obligate  par- 
asites may  be  considered  the  micro- 
organisms or  bacteria  of  tuberculosis 
(Bacillus  tuberculosis),  of  leprosy  [Bacillus 
lepra),  of  glanders  {Bacillus  mallei),  of 
smallpox  {Micrococcus  variol.),  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia {Micrococcus  of  pleuropneu- 
monia), ot  syphilis  {Bacillus  syphilis,  of 
Lustgarten),  etc.  (The  three  last  named 
micro-organisms  have  not  yet  been  def- 
nitely  identified.) 

The  facultative  parasites,  on  the  other 
hand,  find  their  means  of  existence,  de- 
velopment and  propagation  in  the  outside 
world,  lead  a  saprophytic  life,  are  not, 
most  of  them  at  least,  very  particular  in 
regard  to  temperature  and  surroundings, 
and  only  incidentally  enter  the  living 
animal  organism,  either  with  the  food,  the 
water  for  drinking,  or  adhering  to  par- 
ticles of  dust  and  floating  in  the  air,  and 
then  finding  congenial  quarters  and  suit- 
able conditions,  become  parasitic  and 
develop  their  pathogenic  properties.  To 
this  class  belong  some  of  the  most  danger- 
ous or  malignant  pathogenic  bacteria 
known.  The  bacilli  of  anthrax,  of  ab- 
dominal typhus,  of  Asiatic  cholera,  of 
diphtheritis,  of  swine-plague,  probably 
those  of  the  grippe,  etc.,  constitute  good 
representatives  of  this  class. 

There  are  still  other  bacteria,which  may 
be  called  pathogenic,  although  the  same 
do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  propagate  to  any 
extent  inside  of  the  living  animal  organ- 
ism. They  cause  disease,  it  seems,  exclu- 
sively by  their  poisonous  products— their 
tox-albumines.  But  the  diseases  thus 
produced,  which  may  be  called  intoxica- 
tion-diseases, are  never  directly  commun- 
icated from  one  animal  to  another,  and 
are  somewhat  characteristic  by  the  par- 
alytic efiect  of  the  poisonous  substance 
upon  the  nerve  centers  or  portions  of  the 
nervous  system.  To  this  class  belong,  for 
instance,  the  micro-organisms  of  poison- 
ous dried  beef,  poisonous  head-cheese, 
poisonous  milk,  poisonous  ice-cream, 
puerperal  paresis  or  paralysis,  and  prob- 
ably also  those  of  southern  or  Texas  cattle 
fever,  etc.  These  diseases,  however,  not 
being  communicable  from  animal  to  an- 
imal, do  not  at  present  concern  us. 

THE  PEEDISPOSITION. 

The  predisposing  cause,  or  the  predis- 
position of  the  animal  organism  to  certain 
infectious  or  parasitic  diseases,  may  be 
congenital,  or  be  acquired,  may  only  be 
slight  or  may  be  well  developed,  and  also 
may  be  partially  or  totally  destroyed,  and 
be  partially  or  fully  reproduced  again. 
In  several  infectious  diseases  the  existing 
predisposition  is  partially  or  fully  wiped 
out  by  the  first  attack, which,  if  terminat- 
ing in  recovery,  will  render  the  person  or 
animal  protected, either  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  (that  is,  until  the  predisposition  is 
again  reproduced)  or,  in  some  diseases, 
probably  for  life — if  the  conditions  re- 
quired for  the  pathogenic  action  of  the 
bacteria  are  never  again  restored. 

In  other  infectious  diseases,  however, 
just  the  reverse  takes  place.  The  first 
attack,  if  terminating  in  complete  or  par- 
tial recovery,  and  every  subsequent  one, 
increase  the  existing  predisposition. 
Hence,  infectious  diseases  maybe  divided 
into  two  classes;  namely,  diseases  in 
which  the  existing  predisposition  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  first  attack,  and  diseases 
in  which  the  same  is  increased,  not  only 
by  the  first,  but  also  by  subsequent  at- 
tacks. The  former,  therefore,  occur  but 
once  in  the  same  person  or  animal,  or  at 
any  rate  not  again  until  the  lost  predispo- 
sition has  been  restored.  To  this  class 
belong  several,  especially  exanthematous, 
diseases,  such  as  smallpox,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  but  also  others,  such  as  pleuro- 
pneumonia of  cattle,  horse  distemper,  etc., 
and,  as  will  be  shown  later  on,  swine- 
plague,  or  so-called  hog-cholera.  The  latter 
class  of  infectious  diseases,  which  by  each 
new  attack  increase  the  existing  predispo- 
sition, have  their  representatives  in 
erysipelas,  pneumonia,  catarrhal  affec- 
tions, gonorrhea,  etc. 

But  as  it  is  the  former  class  which  in- 
cludes swine-plague,   or  so-called  hog- 


cholera,  the  disease  under  consideration, 
I  will  dismiss  the  latter.  It  is  only  the  j 
former  class  in  which  a  protective  inoc-  I 
ulation,  producing  a  mild  or  not  dangerous 
attack,  but  destroying  the  predisposition, 
and  thus  producing  immunity  against 
future  infection,  is  and  can  be  practiced. 

PEOTECTIVE  INOCULATION  NOT  NEW. 

Protective  inoculation,  however,  is  not 
by  any  means  a  new  thing.  According 
to  their  records  it  has  been  practiced 
against  smallpox  for  3,000  years  by  the 
Chinese.  The  lymph  used  for  inoculation 
was  taken  from  a  mild  case,  and  other 
safeguards  were  applied  to  prevent  the 
inoculation-disease  from  becoming  malig- 
nant. This,  of  course,  could  not  always 
be  prevented  by  the  means  applied.  Still, 
the  mortality  was  considerably  reduced. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  im- 
mortal Jenner  made  the  gi-eat  discovery 
that  an  inoculation  with  the  Ij'mph  of 
cowpox — a  vaccination — though  not  pro- 
ducing a  dangerous  disease,  but  only  a 
local  affection,  would  equally  well  extin- 
guish the  existing  predisposition,  and 
protect  the  vaccinated  persons  at  least 
for  several  years  against  an  infection  with 
that  dreaded  plague,  smallpox.  The  in- 
calculable benefit  conferred  upon  man- 
kind by  Jenner's  discovery  is  well  known. 

It  has  not  j'et  been  decided  whether  the 
virus  of  cowpox  is  simply  a  mitigated 
smallpox  virus,  or  whether  the  bacteria 
are  only  similar  in  their  effect,  but  other- 
wise different  and  distinct.  Pasteur  ac- 
cepted the  former  opinion,  and  based 
upon  it  his  protective  inoculation  exper- 
iments. He  first  experimented  with  the 
bacilli  of  chicken  cholera,  of  anthrax  and 
of  rouge,  a  swine  disease,  known  in  Ger- 
many as  '■'■Rothlauf,'"  and  in  England  as 
"red  soldier,"  and  endeavored  to  mitigate 
the  pathogenic  properties  of  the  cultivated 
bacilli  in  an  artificial  way.  In  this  he 
SKlmirably  succeeded,  but  he  failed  to  give 
a  clear  or  definite  account  of  how  it  was 
done.  He  supposed  the  mitigation  was 
effected  by  an  access  of  oxygen,  and  also 
by  an  exposure  of  the  cultures  to  a  tem- 
perature considerably  above  that  of  the 
blood  of  a  living  organism. 

Dr.  Koch,  who  took  up,  or  rather  tested, 
Pasteur's  experiments,  found  that  an 
access  of  oxygen  is  immaterial,  but  that  a 
temperature  of  forty-two  to  fortj'-three 
degrees  centigrade,  acting  for  several 
daj%  upon  the  culture,  produces  the  de- 
sired mitigation  and  makes  a  pure  culture 
of  Bacillus  anthracis  suitable  material  for 
a  protective  inoculation.  It  is,  however, 
not  my  object,  and  time  and  space  will 
not  allow  me,  to  dwell  at  length  on  the 
experiments  of  Pasteur,  Koch  and  their 
assistants  and  associates.  Neither  will  I 
say  anything  about  the  practical  value  of 
a  protective  inoculation  against  an- 
thrax, rabies,  chicken  cholera  and  sev- 
eral other  diseases.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. The  Arheiten  und  Mittheilungen  aus 
dem  Kaiserlichen  Gesundheitsamte,  the 
publications  of  Pasteur  and  his  associates, 
and  numerous  other  works  and  articles  in 
periodicals  contain  full  accounts. 

BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MY  EXPERIMENTS. 

As  may  be  known  to  many  of  my  read- 
ers, I  have  done  some  original  work  in 
bacteriological  research,  especially  on 
swine-plague,  or  so-called  hog-cholera, 
since  1878,  and  from  that  time  until  now 
it  always  has  been  my  endeavor  to  work 
for  practical  results— results  which  would 
directly  benefit  the  farmer  and  stock 
raiser.  At  the  beginning  of  my  inves- 
tigation, in  September,  1878,  I  found 
swine-plague  to  be  an  infectious  disease, 
caused  by  a  specific  bacterium,  which  I 
called  '■'■Bacillus  suis."  I  made  numerous 
inoculations  on  healthy  animals  with 
minimal  quantities  of  virus,  and  never 
failed  to  produce  the  characteristic  mor- 
bid pi-ocess  in  due  time.  I  also  found  that 
a  pig  that  had  recovered  from  an  attack  of 
swine-plague,  no  matter  whether  caused 
by  a  natural  infection  or  an  artificial  in- 
oculation, as  a  rule  resisted  all  further 
attempts  to  again  infect  it,  either  by  an 
exposure  or  by  artificial  inoculation.  It 
proved  to  possess  immunity. 

I  say  "as  a  rule,"  because  I  found  a  few 
animals  to  which  a  second,  but  only  mild, 
attack  could  be  communicated  by  an  in- 
oculation (in  one  case),  or  by  an  exposure 
to  a  natural  infection  (in  a  few  cases).  I 
even  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  a 
second  and  a  third  attack  in  one  animal. 
The  same  had  three  attacks  within  a  year 
and  a  half  and  survived  them  all.  The  last 
was  the  mildest,  and  the  fii'st,  according 


to  reliable  information,  the  severest. 
Hence,  I  was  able  to  establish  the  fact 
that  swine-plague,  by  its  first  attack,  if 
the  same  does  not  become  fatal,  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  destroys,  and  in  all  cases 
at  least  diminishes,  the  existing  pre- 
disposition. I  also  found  a  few  animals 
(amounting  to  about  one  or  one  and 
one  half  per  cent,  of  a  herd)  which 
either  did  not  possess  any  predisposi- 
tion at  all,  or  in  which  the  same  had 
been  extinguished  by  a  very  mild  attack 
that  remained  unobserved.  At  that  early 
date,  in  the  fall  of  1878,  it  was  not  yet 
known,  at  least  not  in  America,  how  to 
proceed  to  separate  the  pathogenic  bacteria 
from  all  others  accidentally  present,  and 
to  make  reliably  pure  cultures.  Favored 
by  accident,  sometimes  a  pure  culture 
may  have  been  obtained,  but  it  was  an 
exception. 

Dr.  Koch  had  not  yet  introduced  his 
solid  culture  media;  plate  cultures  were 
unknown,  and  apparatus  for  sterilization 
were  yet  in  their  infancy.  Therefore, 
progress  was  necessarily  slow.  Besides 
that,  my  experiments  were  interruijted 
by  other  work,  and  were  not  taken  up 
again  until  1886,  at  a  time  when  any  one 
at  all  familiar  with  the  metiiods  of  bac- 
teriological research  had  no  difficulty  in 
making  pure  cultures,  even  if  it  had  to  be 
done  with  very  simple,  home-made  ap- 
paratus ;  at  any  rate  I  had  no  other.  I  had 
several  pure  cultures  of  Bacillus  suis,  and 
quite  a  number  of  them  several  genera- 
tions remote  from  the  hog,  but  to  my 
great  surprise  an  inoculation  of  a  healthy 
animal  with  such  a  pure  culture  failed  to 
produce  a  plain  ovitbreak  of  the  disease. 
A  pig  inoculated  with  a  minimal  quantity 
of  a  pure  culture  only  showed  a  slight  re- 
action— was  a  little  off  his  feed  on  the 
sixth  and  seventh  days  after  the  inocula- 
tion ;  and  even  rabbits,  inoculated  with  a 
minimal  quantity  of  the  same  material 
(a  nutrient  gelatine  culture)  remained  ex- 
empted from  a  plain  attack  of  swine- 
plague. 

The  inoculation  was  made  with  a  small 
inoculation  needle  inserted  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  external  surface  of  the  ear,  or 
precisely  in  the  same  way  and  with  the 
same  instrument  used  in  1878  and  1879, 
when  every  inoculation  with  material 
directly  from  a  sick  hog  (in  most  cases 
lung  exudates  or  blood  serum)  was  fol- 
lowed in  due  time  by  a  plain  and  fatal 
attack  of  swine-plague.  Second  and  third 
inoculation  of  the  same  animals,  made 
two  or  three  weeks  later,  had  either  no 
visible  effect  whatever,  or  only  caused  a 
hardly  observable  reaction.  There  was 
no  doubt  the  malignant  properties  of  the 
baccilli  in  my  cultures  were  weakened. 
But  having  only  one  pig  and  a  few  rabbits 
at  my  disposal — the  pig  was  inoculated 
thrice,  the  third  time  without  any  effect 
whatever — the  experiments,  interesting 
as  they  were,  had  to  be  dropped.  If  the 
experimental  animals  had  promptly  died, 
or  if  I  had  been  willing  to  advance 
theories  which  could  not  yet  be  proved, 
I  might  have  obtained  more.  But  as  it 
was,  the  experiments  again  suffered  an 
interruption  until  September  1888,  when  I 
met  with  the  same  results,  but  also  with 
the  same  fate;  namely,  want  of  exper- 
imental animals  and  want  of  supporE. 

Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1891,  I  became 
enabled  by  a  liberal  donation  from  private 
parties,  Messrs.  Mast,  Crowell  and  Kirk- 
patrick,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  to  again  take 
up  my  investigation,  and  to  subject  the 
efficiency  ot  the  protective  inoculation  to 
very  thorough  and  very  extensive  tests. 
The  former  were  made  not  only  in  my 
laboratory,  where  the  inoculated  animals 
were  afterward  subjected  to  inoculation 
with  virus  of  undiminished  pathogenic 
properties,  and  compelled  to  eat  diseased 
parts  of  pigs  that  had  died  of  swine- 
plague,  but  also  on  several  farms,  where, 
with  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  owners, 
the  pigs  protected  by  inoculation  were  ex- 
posed in  every  conceivable  manner  to  a 
natural  infection.  I  therefore  take  this 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  my  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Owen  Harbage,  West  Jefferson, 
Madison  county,  Ohio,  to  Mr.  James  Riley, 
Thorntown,  Indiana^  and  to  ex-Senator 
Wilson,  London,  Ohio,  for  the  great  inter- 
est they  have  taken  in  my  work  and  the 
valuable  assistance  they  have  rendered 
me.  The 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  FARMS 

were  conducted  in  the  following  way: 
The  pigs,  about  two  weeks  after  they 
had  received  the  protective  inoculation, 
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were  ringed  (by  Messrs.  Harbage  and 
Wilson),  then  taken  into  a  hog-lot  in  which 
the  disease  prevailed  and  which  contained 
sick  and  dead  animals. 

On  Mr.  Harbage's  farm  the  inoculated 
pigs,  half  an  hour  after  their  arrival,  and 
immediately  after  they  had  been  ringed, 
and  consequently  their  noses  wounded 
and  made  sore,  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  feast  on  the  carcass  of  a  hog  that  had 
just  died  of  swine-plague.  Having  been 
shipped  by  express,  and  being  hungrj'-j 
they  immediately  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  and  made  a  good,  square 
meal  of  their  dead  companion.  These  pigs 
were  kept  in  the  infected  liog-lot  and 
among  diseased  pigs  until  the  disease 
had  died  out  for  want  of  material,  when 
they  were  taken  to  a  neighboring  farm 
where  the  disease  was  yet  prevailing,  and 
there  also  compelled  to  eat,  drink  and 
sleep  with  sick  and  dying  pigs.  After  the 
disease  had  died  out  on  this  farm,  too,  the 
inoculated  pigs,  which  were  very  thrifty, 
were  sent  to  other  places  to  board  where 
swine-plague  was  yet  prevailing,  until 
they  grew  big  and  fat  and  were  sold  and 
shipped  as  nice,  fat  hogs.  They  never 
refused  a  meal,  and  never  showed  any 
symptoms  of  disease. 

The  experiments  conducted  by  Senator 
Wilson  and  by  Mr.  James  Riley  were  of 
the  same  character,  and  met  with  the  same 
results.  On  Mr.  Riley's  farm  all  uninoc- 
Hlated  control  pigs,  nine  in  number,  when 
exposed,  took  the  disease  in  due  time  and 
died,  while  all  those  that  had  been  inoc- 
ulated never  refused  a  meal,  no  matter 
how  much  exposed  to  a  natural  infection, 
and  remained  healthy  and  thrifty.  As  to 
the  extensive  tests,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  into  details,  and  therefore 
will  only  saj'  that  during  the  last  year,  or 
since  May,  1891,  quite  a  large  number  of 
herds,  small  and  large,  composed  of  any 
number  of  animals,  from  a  few  (five  or 
six)  to  over  six  hundred  (one  in  Ross 
county),  and  distributed  over  seven  coun- 
ties in  Ohio  and  one  in  Indiana,  have  re- 
ceived the  protective  inoculation.  The 
whole  number  of  animals  inoculated 
within  the  past  year  is  a  trifle  over  two 
thousand.  All  the  inoculations,  because 
made  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its  value 
as  a  means  of  protection,  were  made  free 
of  charge,  but'with  the  condition  that  the 
owner  of  the  inoculated  animals  had  to 
send  in  one  or  more  correct  and  truthful 
reports. 

All  the  reports  thus  received,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few,  which  will  receive 
special  attention  further  below,  are  favor- 
able almost  beyond  my  fondest  expecta- 
tions. The  inoculated  animals,  notwith- 
standing that  most  of  them  became 
exposed  to  a  natural  infection  in  various 
ways,  remained  healthy  and  vigorous. 
At  any  rate,  swine-plague  prevailed 
at  some  time  or  other  during  last  sum- 
mer and  fall,  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood ol'  a  large  majority  of  the  inoculated 
iii^rds,  and  in  many  cases  all  around 
thetn;  and  the  mortality  in  the  herds  not 
i  loculated  was  fully  as  great  as  in  other 
years.  Consequently,  as  none  of  the  in- 
oi^ulatcii  herds  were  isolated  or  protected 
by  separation,  except  during  the  first  ten 
or  twelve  clays  after  the  inoculation,  in  a 
majority  of  cases  at  least,  abundant  op- 
p./rtunities  for  a  natural  infection  were 
f^i'/eii.  Some  of  the  Inoculated  herds 
wore  surruunded  by  swine-plague  on  all 
sides,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  exposed 
to  an  infection. 

As  mentioned  above,  reports  somewhat 
'.'.nfavo ruble — on  their  face  at  least — were 
received  from  four  small  herds,  com- 
posed each  of  about  fifty  animals  or 
less.  Two  of  these  herds  had  been  ex- 
posed to  a  natural  infection,  and  contained 
a  few  sick  animals  when  tlie  inoculation 
was  made.  The  latter,  consequently,  added 
fuel  to  the  flame,  at  least  in  all  animals 
already  infected,  and  therefore  no  wonder 
that  deaths  occurred. 

In  another  herd,  of  which  it  is  not  pos- 
itively known  that  it  had  become  invaded 
by  the  disease  at  the  time  of  inoculation, 
also  a  few  cases  of  sickness  and  even  a 
few  deaths,  but  a  few  only  (two  or  three), 
occurred.  This  herd  was  inoculated  with 
comparatively  small  quantities  of  ma- 
terial, and  it  is  possible,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained later,  that  the  material  used  for 
that  herd  was  not  strong  enough — was  not 
up  to  what  I  afterwards  determined  as 
normal  strength. 

As  to  the  fourth  herd  from  which  an 
unfavorable  report  was  received,  I  have  no 


doubt  whatever  that  the  same  was  fully 
protected  by  inoculation.  I  had  performed 
the  operation  myself,  and  I  firmly  be  ieve 
that  the  deaths  which  occurred  were 
not  due  to  swine-plague,  but  to  en- 
tirely different  causes.  The  case  is  as 
follows:  The  inoculated  animals,  good, 
healthy  and  tJjrifty  pigs,  were  used 
to  a  strict  corn  diet;  but  about  two 
months  after  the  inoculation,  when 
already  good-sized  hogs,  and  after  some 
pretty  hard  frosts  and  considerable  wet 
weather  had  occurred,  the  same  were  sud- 
denly subjected  to  a  severe  dietetic  change. 
They  were  driven  into  quite  a  large  body 
of  timber,  where,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  owner,  they  received  no 
corn,  but  had  to  subsist  on  a  good  deal  of 
rotten  stuff— decayed  and  decaying  veg- 
etation, acorns,  nuts,  fungi,  etc. 

A  few  days  after  the  herd  had  been  in 
the  timber  twenty-two  took  sick,  had 
severe  diarrhea,  and  died.  Unfortunately 
I  had  no  chance  to  see  and  to  examine 
them,  neither  while  they  were  sick  nor 
after  they  had  died.  But  as  the  animals 
all  took  sick  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
symptoms,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  very  reliable  owner,  were  in  all  cases 
the  same,  and  only  such  as  occur  in  very 
severe  digestive  disorders — a  severe  diar- 
rhea constituted  the  principal  one — which 
is  but  rarely  the  case  in  swine-plague,  and 
ias  there  was  abundant  cause  for  a  severe 
digestive  disorder,  1  have  no  doubt  that 


Plate  II. 


these  deaths  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  swine-plague,  or  so-called  hog-chol- 
era. 

THE  MATEKIAL  USED  FOR  INOCULATION. 

My  inoculation  material  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  pure  advanced  cul- 
ture of  Bacillus  suis,  the  same  bacterium 
which  constitutes  the  cause  of  swine- 
plague.  How  its  pathogenic  properties  are 
weakened  will  be  explained  further  below. 
It  is  not  done  by  an  access  of  oxygen,  nor 
by  high  temperature  either.  My  cultures 
of  Bacillus  suis  are  kept  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  laboratory  during  the 
summer  months,  or  while  the  weather  is 
warm,  and  in  the  winter  or  during  the 
cold  season  a  uniform  temperature  of 
twenty-four  degrees  centigrade  is  con- 
stantly maintained  in  the  incubator  by 
means  of  the  therm oregulator.  Conse- 
quently, there  must  be  something  else  that 
causes  a  mitigation  of  the  pathogenic 
properties.  The  first  culture  (the  first 
from  the  sick  hog)  I  prefer  to  start  with 
blood  taken  by  means  of  a  sterilized 
vacuum-tube  from  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart  of  a  hog  affected  with  swine- 
plague  immediately  after  the  same  has 
died  or  has  been  killed.  That  such  blood 
must  be  taken  with  all  possible  aseptic 
precautions  may  not  need  any  mention. 
If  a  healthy  animal  is  inoculated  by 
means  of  an  inoculation  needle  with  a 
very  small  quantity  of  tills  first  culture, 
after  the  latter  is,  fi&y-^  ^5t#^'^  ''■"^^  ^ul'y 
developed,  the  eflec<Miis"Hot  very  certain. 


In  some  cases  a  severe  and  even  fatal 
attack  of  the  disease  may  be  produced, 
while  in  others  only  a  comparatively 
slight  reaction  will  follow.  Hence,  such 
a  first  culture  is  not  suitable  inoculation 
material,  notwithstanding  that  it  un- 
doubtedly will  destroy  the  existing  pre- 
disposition. Its  effect  upon  the  inoc- 
ulated animal  is  apt  to  become  too  severe 
— at  any  rate,  is  too  uncertain. 

A  second  culture,  that  is,  new  culture, 
started  with  material  (bacilli)  of  the  first 
culture,  is,  if  used  when  a  week  or  ten 
days  old,  probably  a  little  more  reliable, 
and  an  inoculation  with  it  may  not  have 
so  severe  an  effect,  but  it  is  not  safe 
enough  to  be  used,  because  the  mitigation 
of  the  pathogenic  properties  of  the  bacilli 
is  hardly  so  firmly  established  as  to  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  a  restoration  to 
its  original  malignancy,  and  a  consequent 
spreading  or  an  outbreak  of  the  disease 
from  the  inoculated  animals.  Besides  that, 
the  quantity  to  be  inoculated  with  tolerable 
safety  would  have  to  be  too  small  to  get  it 
accurate;  that  is,  neither  too  large  nor  too 
small.  And  further,  solid  cultures,  unless 
mixed  with  sterilized  distilled  water,  are 
not  very  convenient  material  for  inocula- 
tion; and  even  if  distilled  water  is  used, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  bacilli  contained  in  a  given 
quantity — in  a  cubic  centimeter,  for  in- 
stance. It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  order 
to  get  good,  safe  and  convenient  inocula- 
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tion  material,  to  start  a  new  culture  in  a 
fluid  medium  with  a  culture  far  enough 
advanced  (say  about  the  fourteenth  from 
the  hog)  to  be  assured  of  perfect  uniform- 
ity and  a  sufficient  mitigation  of  the 
pathogenic  properties  of  the  bacilli. 

As  a  fluid  culture  medium,  I  use  steril- 
ized beef-water  peptone.  While  it  requires 
but  ordinary  precaution  to  start  a  solid  cul- 
ture, or  to  inoculate  over  from  one  solid 
medium  to  another,  great  care,  special  pre- 
caution and  quick  manipulation  are  re- 
quired if  a  fluid  medium  is  inoculated  and 
a  pure  culture  expected.  A  description  of 
the  modus  operandi  will  not  be  necessary, 
because  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any 
one  but  a  bacteriologist  will  ever  succeed. 

In  the  summer  my  solid  cultures  are 
made  in  beef-water  peptone  agar-agar  (nu- 
trient agar),  and  in  the  winter  either  the 
same  material  is  used,  or  beef- water  pep- 
tone gelatine  is  substituted.  I  said  above, 
the  lowest  (that  is,  nearest  to  the  hog)  cul- 
ture I  begin  with  is  the  fourteenth,  because 
in  a  lower  culture,  or  in  one  less  remote 
from  the  blood  of  the  hog,  I  do  not  expect 
to  find  the  mitigation  of  the  pathogenic 
properties  constant  enough,  notwith- 
standing that  this  mitigation  already  be- 
gins in  the  first  culture.  I  inoculate  over 
from  one  culture  to  another  when  the 
culture  from  which  I  want  to  inoculate  is 
not  less  than  ten  and  not  more  than  fifteen 
days  old;  consequently,  it  takes  at  least 
half  a  year  to  get  the  fourteenth  culture. 

It  may  now  be  asked  what  causes  the 


mitigation  of  the  pathogenic  properties 
of  the  bacilli,  which  already  begins  in  the 
first  culture.    I  have  shown  that  it  is 
neither  access  of  oxygen  nor  high  temper- 
ature, because  the  first  has  been  disproved 
by  Dr.  Koch;  and  as  to  the  second,  my 
cultures  never  were  exposed  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
room.    Therefore,  it  can  be  nothing  ljut 
what  is  contained  in  the  culture  medium, 
or  rather,  culture  itself.     About  wliat 
that  may  be,  I  will  not  advance  any 
theories,  which  it  might  be  difficult  to 
verify  by  unobjectionable  proof.  Only 
one  thing  is  sure,  the  mitigation  is  pro- 
gressive and  increases  a  little  with  each 
successive  culture.  (*)  Hence,  if  my  cul- 
tures are  getting  too  far  advanced  (f)  I  inoc- 
ulate a  rabbit  with  a  fatal  dose,  such  an 
one  as  will  kill  the  rabbit  on  the  sixth  or 
seventh  day  after  the  inoculation.   I  then 
start  a  new  culture  in  a  solid  medium 
with  the  blood  of  the  rabbit,  and  with  the 
second  culture  from  the  rabbit  I  inoculate 
my  fluid  to  be  used  for  inoculation. 

All  the  inoculating  from  one  culture  to 
another  is  done  with  a  platinum  wire,  and 
never  more  than  one  wire  (a  quantity  of 
material  that  adheres  to  the  bent  point  of 
the  wire)  is  used,  even  if  a  100  cubic  centi- 
meter flask  full  of  fluid  is  inoculated.  The 
inoculation  material  (the  fluid  culture)  is 
ready  for  use  ten  to  fourteen  days  after  it 
has  been  inoculated.  The  culture  which  I 
use  at  present  is  over  thirty  cultures  re- 
mote from  the  hog,  but  has  passed  through 
at  least  four  or  five  rabbits.  The  strength 
of  my  inoculation  material  (fluid  culture) 
is  such  that  four  tenths  of  a  cubic  centi- 
meter, hypodermically  injected  beneath 
the  skin  of  the  ear  of  a  full-grown  rabbit, 
will  kill  the  latter  in  six  days,  while 
five  tenths  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  the 
same  material  will  become  fatal  on  the 
fifth  day.  One  cubic  centimeter,  injected 
in  the  same  way  beneath  the  skin  of  the 
external  surface  of  the  ear  of  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  four-months-old  pig,  will 
cause  a  slight  reaction  on  the  sixth,  or  on 
the  sixth  and  seventh  daj's,  in  so  far  as  the 
appetite  of  the  animal  will  he  slightly  dis- 
turbed on  that  day  or  days. 

I  regard  one  tenth  of  a  cubic  centimeter 
of  my  inoculation  material  for  every 
month  the  pig  is  old,  provided  the  same 
is  of  normal  size  and  development,  as  a 
safe,  reliable  and  sufficiently  protecting 
dose,  although,  as  a  rule,  it  does  not  pro- 
duce a  visible  reaction. 

THE  INOCULATION.  . 

The  inoculation  is  invariably  made  be- 
neath the  skin  of  the  external  surface  of 
the  ear,  for  various  reasons.  First,  the 
place  is  accessible;  second,  if  other  bac- 
teria, Slaphylococcus  pyogenes,  for  in- 
stance, should  intrude,  not  much  damage 
can  be  done;  third,  it  is  one  of  the 
few  places  on  the  body  of  the  hog  at 
which  connective  tissue  is  easily  reached, 
and  at  which  the  inoculation  is  not  frus- 
trated by  a  thick  layer  of  fat.  The  instru- 
ment employed  is  the  bulb  syringe  with 
graduated  glass  tube,  recommended  by 
Dr.  Koch.  It  is  preferred  because  it  can, 
without  injuring  it,  be  thoroughly  disin- 
fected. It  can  be  obtained  from  H.  Braun, 
Sons  &  Co.,  24  N.  High  street,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Plate  I. — Bacillus  suis,  as  found  in  the 
diseased  hog,  in  blood  serum,  photo- 
graphed from  a  slide  prepared  October 
11,  1888. 

800  diameters. 
Plate  II. — Bacillus  suis,  in  the  material  for 
inoculation  from  second  culture  from 
rabbit  blood  from  sixteenth  culture 
from  the  hog,  photographed  from  a  slide 
prepared  August  11,  1891. 

800  diameters. 
Plate  III. — Bacillus  (suis?)  of  German 
Schweine-seuche  in  rabbit  blood,  pho- 
tographed from  a  slide,  made  by  Prof. 
Kitt,  in  Munich,  Germany,  in  1888. 

800  diameters. 
Plate  IV. — Bacterium  (bacillus)  of  German 
Wildseuche  in    tomtit  blood,  photo- 
graphed from  a  slide,  made  by  Prof, 
Schuetz,  in  Berlin,  in  1888. 

800  diameters. 


(*)  I  also  have  in  Kiy  possession  pure  cul- 
tures of  Bacillus  anthracis,  in  which  the 
pathogenic  properties  have  been  reduced  by 
the  same  means  and  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
quantity  large  enough  to  kill  an  ox,  if  the 
pathogenic  properties  were  not  reduced,  in- 
oculated Into  a  rabbit,  wlU  make  sick,  but  will 
not  kill  the  rabbit. 

(t)  The  one  herd,  which  had  probably  not 
been  exposed  at  the  time  of  inoculation,  but 
in  which  afterward  a  few  animals  died,  was  in 
oculated  with  such  a  too  far  advanced  culture. 
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As  these  illustrations  are  all  photo- 
graphed from  nature,  and  present  the 
object  800  diameters  magnified,  a  descrip- 
tion of  Bacillus  suis  will  not  be  necessary. 
I  may  therefore  only  say  this  much,  that 
Bacillus  suis  does  not  make  nutrient  gel- 
atine fluid  if  the  latter  contains  over  ten 
per  cent  of  gelatine,  and  if  the  temperature 
is  below  twenty-five  degrees  centigrade. 
It  also  may  be  considered  immotile,  be- 
cause, if  the  temperature  is  much  below 
blood  heat,  and  it  the  medium  is  some- 
what viscous,  no  active  motion  is  seen. 
In  warm  blood  serum  some  motion  has 
been  observed.  A  descriptioii  of  its 
growth  in  culture  media  is  only  of  inter- 
est to  the  bacteriologist,  and  therefore 
may  here  be  omitted. 

The  plates,  however,  plainly  show  that 
the  micro-organism  of  swine-plague,  Ba- 
cillus sicis,  pictured  in  Plates  I  and  TI,  is 
entirely  different,notwithstanding  the  as- 
sertion of  others,  from  that  of  the  Ger- 
man Wildseuche,  in  plate  IV.  Bacillus 
suis  presents  a  rod-shaped  form,  and  the 
single  bacilli  somewhat  differ  in  length ; 
besides  that,  the  same  are  often  united  by 
twos,  while  the  micro-organism  of  Wild- 
seuche is  decidedly  oval  in  shape,  of  uni- 
form size,  and  but  verj'  rarely  united  by 
twos. 

Whether  the  bacilli  of  the  German 
Schweine-seuche,  in  Plate  III,  are  identical 
with  our  Bacilli  suis,  in  Plates  I  and  II,  or 
constitute  a  distinct  species,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  decide,  and  can  only  say  this 
much,  that  I  have  in  my  possession  sev- 
eral slides  of  pure  cultures  of  Bacillus 
suis,  on  which  the  bacilli  j)resent  precisely 
the  same  appearance  as  those  of  the  Ger- 
man Schweine-seuche. 

THE  EXPENSE. 

In  conclusion  I  M'ish  to  say  a  word  in 
regard  to  the  cost  of  the  protective  inocula- 
tion. The  material  used  can  be  prepared, 
if  made  in  quantities,  and  if  no  profit  is 
intended,  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  for  one 
hundred  cubic  centimeters, 
which  is  about  one  cent  for 
the  dose  (one  cubic  centi- 
meter) required  for  a  full- 
grown  hog.  If  it  is  fur- 
nished at  a  price  of  two 
dollars  for  one  hundrec 
cubic  centimeters,  or  twv 
cents  for  a  full-grown  hog, 
and  one  cent  for  a  five- 
months-old  pig,  a  hand- 
some profit  will  be  made. 
As  to  the  inoculation,  one 
who  is  anything  of  an  ex- 
pert in  performing  such 
operations  can,  with  proper 
help,  of  course,  easily  in- 
oculate from  forty  to  fifty 
hogs  an  hour,  and  three 
hundred  to  four  hundred 
in  a  day.  Consequently, 
if  large  or  even  if  only 
moderately-sized  herds  are 
to  be  inoculated,  the  ma- 
terial can  be  furnished  and 
the  inoculation  performed 
at  ten  cents  a  head,  and  at 
that  price  excellent  wages 
can  be  made.  To  inoculate  single  animals, 
or  very  small  herds,  would,  of  course,  be 
more  expensive.  But  any  one  will  see 
from  the  above  that  expense  and  benefit 
derived  are  not  at  all  out  of  proportion, 
even  if  one  or  two  per  cent  of  the  animals 
inoculated  should  not  prove  to  be  pro- 
tected. " 

One  other  point.  From  my  experiments 
recently  made  and  yet  continued,  it 
has  become  evident  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  a  spreading  of  the  disease  from  the 
inoculated  pigs,  or  from  the  inoculation 
material. 

In  giving  the  above  to  the  public,  I  will 
explicitly  state  that  I  shall  not  hold  my- 
self in  any  way  resi^onsible  for  the  effl- 
ciencj'  or  inefficiency  of  any  inoculation 
material  which  may  hereafter  be  made  or 
be  offered  for  sale  by  incompetent  parties ; 
neither  will  I  be  responsible  for  any 
inoculation  performed  by  Incompetent 
men.    _   

RINGING  HOGS. 

Make  some  stanchions  similar  to  those 
with  which  cattle  are  fastened,  30  inches 
high,  leaving  the  slide  or  lever  extend 
above  the  frame  about  18  inches.  Stake 
this  in  front  of  the  drinking-trough  so 
the  hogs  will  have  to  reach  through  to 
drink.  Push  the  lever  up  on  Mr.  Hog's 
neck  and  fasten  with  a  j)in,  or  hold  it 
with  one  hand  and  ring  with  the  other. 


Bulb  Syringe 
WITH  Graduat- 
ed Glass  Tube. 


ENSILAGE  AND  DAIRY. 
No.  2. 

I  am  frequently  asked  for  the  cost  of 
ensilage  per  ton,  and  also  cost  of  milk  per 
quart  or  gallon. 

No  fixed  value  or  cost  can  be  ascertained 
or  named  for  a  basis  for  all  farms  or  loca- 
tions. I  will  give  you  cost  of  mine,  on  a 
farm  of  140  acres,  that  I  have  just  sold  for 
18,400,  or  |63  per  acre;  and  at  the  same 
time  will  say  that  I  have  another  farm  of 
90  acres,  two  miles  from  this  one,  that 
will  produce  more  feed  and  crops  than 
my  old  farm  of  140  acres,  because  the  land 
is  newer  and  richer,  and  after  this  season 
I  shall  transfer  my  dairy  business  to  the 
new  farm,  which  cost  only  §4,000. 

For  five  years  past  I  have  raised  from 
ten  to  twelve  acres  of  ensilage  corn  each 
3'^ear.  The  first  two  years  I  planted  too 
close  together,  and  raised  weak,  sour,  thin 
ensilage,  and  had  to  feed  drj'-  feed  and 
grain  to  keep  my  cows  in  good  flow  of 
milk  in  winter  time  and  in  fair  condition. 
For  three  years  past  I  have  grown  the 
southern  large,  white  corn  for  ensilage, 
and  I  find  by  planting  as  thin  as  I  do  for 
grain  crops,  in  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  days  from  planting  mj^  ensilage 
corn  is  matured  enough  for  good  seed- 
corn,  when  I  cut  it  and  fill  my  silos.  I 
have  planted  my  home-grown  seed  two 
years  by  the  side  of  the  same  variety 
grown  in  the  South.  I  find  the  corn  from 
the  seed  grown  here  will  not  hold  full  size 
with  that  raised  from  southern  seed ;  that 
it  deteriorates  as  it  becomes  acclimated, 
and  I  shall  not  plant  home-grown  seed 
again  for  ensilage. 

The  manner  In  which  I  raise  corn  on' 
my  clay  soil,  giving  it  from  four  to 
five  cultivations,  makes  the  total  cost  of 
work  on  each  ten  acres  about  §70;  perhaps 
not  quite  §7  per  acre,  but  I  count  it  at  that 
price.  My  cutting  of  the  ten  acres  and 
filling  the  silos,  for  three  years  past,  has 
been  done  for  au  average  cost  of  $50.  My 
fields  vary  a  little  in  size;  some  of  them 
are  twelve  acres,  but  $5  i^er  acre  will  cover 
the  cost  of  harvesting  the  crop  and  filling 
the  silos,  and  the  field  will  produce  a  little 
more  than  200  tons  on  the  average.  I  have 
four  second-floor  silos  that  hold  each  50 
tons,  and  two  years  I  have  had  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  more  acres  than 
I  could  put  in  mj'  silos.  This  I  shocked 
and  dry-cured  in  the  field,  and  in  the  win- 
ter time  I  went  through  the  rough  ex- 
perience of  trying,  one  season,  to  feed  the 
whole  stalks  dry,  and  such  a  waste  and 
trouble,  with  big,  long  pieces  of  corn- 
stalks in  my  manure  pile,  has  stopped 
that  foolish  business  on  mj'  farm. 

One  winter  I  made  the  second  job  of 
cutting  two  and  a  half  acres  of  this  dry 
ensilage  crop  cured  in  the  field,  and  in 
the  month  of  February,  with  the  mercurj'^ 
at  zero  and  a  little  below,  I  hired  men, 
teams  and  power,  and  put  that  ensilage 
corn  from  the  field  up  into  an  empty  silo. 
But  deliver  me  from  such  a  job  again. 
Last  year  my  surplus  ensilage  that  would 
not  go  into  the  silos  went  right  onto  the 
barn  floor  in  a  big  pile,  and  it  will  always 
be  done  so  after  this;  and  that  very  same 
day,  October  11th,  I  commenced  feeding 
it  to  the  cows,  raking  the  top  and  outside 
of  the  pile  at  every  feed  until  they  ate  it 
up.  There  was  very  little  waste.  I  in- 
tend to  raise  every  j'ear  about  what  will 
fill  my  silos,  but  almost  every  time  I  beat 
my  own  calculations  and  have  a  little 
pile  left. 

The  ensilage  corn  I  now  raise  will  have 
over  100  bushels  of  large  ears  of  corn  to 
the  acre,  generally  nearer  150  bushels, 
and  it  is  almost  fuUj'^-matured  corn — not 
glazed  hard  but  in  good,  hard  roasting- 
ear  stage.  This  all  goes  into  the  silos,  and 
it  makes  a  sufficient  grain  ration  for  all 
practical  j^urposes  to  be  used  in  a  dairy. 
In  each  bushel  basketful  of  the  ensilage  I 
find  from  three  to  four  quarts  of  good, 
warm,  soft,  well-cooked  ensilage  corn, 
cob  and  all,  and  as  we  feed  a  large  bushel 
basketful  of  this  twice  a  day  to  our  cows, 
night  and  morning,  thej'  have  grain  suf- 
ficient to  produce  a  good  quantity  of  milk 
at  its  minimum  of  cost  in  winter  time. 
At  noon  each  day,  or  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  I 
feed  clover  hay,  and  as  I  always  have  the 
same-sized  clover-field  that  we  do  of  ensi- 
lage, because  we  run  a  four  years'  rota- 
tion of  crops — corn  on  sod  ground,  oats  on 
corn  stubble, wheat  after  oats,  followed  by 
clover,  and  new  clover  meadow  every 
year — I  always  have  an  abundance  of 
clover  hay,  to  give  my  cows  at  noon 
what  they  will  eat  up  clean  in  two  hours. 


The  cost  of  harvesting  these  ten  acres  of 
clover  haj'  every  year  is  not  over  $30,  but 
there  will  be  fully  twenty  tons  of  good, 
well-cured  clover  hay.  My  five  horses 
live  out  of  this  quite  largely  on  what  the 
cows  will  not  eat,  but  I  charge  it  all  up 
to  the  dairy,  and  it  keeps  in  fair  condi- 
tion forty  head  of  cattle,  mostlj'  milking 
cows.  Thus,  j'^ou  see,  the  ten  acres  of  corn 
for 

Labor,  paid  8  70 

Harvesting  and  filling  silo   50 

Saving  10  acres  hay   30 

And  So  per  acre  for  use  of  land,  .same  as  it 
costs  if  5'ou  rent  it   100 

Total   S250 

is  the  cost  of  feed  consumed  on  my  farm 
to  feed  forty  head  of  cattle  six  months, 
and  usually  a  little  more.  The  highest 
price  paid  for  summer  pasture  here  is  25 
cents  per  week  per  head  for  grown  cattle, 
and  that  added  to  the  Avinter  cost  of  keep- 
ing a  dairy  cow  makes  only  §6.50  more,  or 
about  |12  actual  cost  per  year  per  head  to 
the  farmer  who  adopts  the  silo  and  ensir 
lage  farming. 

I  have  called  mj- cost,  in  round  num- 
bers, at  §15  per  year  for  the  last  three  years. 
And  the  cost  of  my  Guernsey  cows'  rich 
milk  that  requires  but  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  pounds  for  a  pound  of  butter, 
does  not  reach  one  cent  per  quart,  while 
Holstein  and  Ayrshire  cows'  milk  will 
not  cost  over  one  half  to  three  fourths  of 
a  cent  per  quart, which  weighs  two  pounds. 
The  best  butter  made  in  the  world  need 
not  cost  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  the  best 
full  cream  cheese  need  not  cost  over  five 
cents  per  pound,  if  made  from  ensilage- 
fed  cows  in  winter  and  pasture  grasses  in 
summer. 

The  farmer,  in  this  age  of  competition, 
is  bound  to  produce  for  less  or  go  to  the 
wall.  He  has  no  excuse  for  waste  or  ex- 
travagance on  the  farm  ;  he  is  not  justified 
in  committing  it.  He  should  no  longer 
waste  time  and  money  to  husk  and  dry 
corn  for  cattle  feed;  and  then  shell  it  and 
haul  it  to  mill,  and  give  one  eighth  or  one 
tenth  of  it  to  the  miller  for  toll,  for  cattle 
feed.  There  is  no  earthly  use  to  try  to 
produce  milk  on  the  farm  with  high- 
priced  ground  feed  of  any  kind,  bran, 
shorts,  oil-meal  or  cotton-seed  meal.  It 
is  only  permissible  to  do  so  to  fatten  cattle 
speedily  for  the  butcher's  block.  Nothing 
is  needed  but  good,  well-matured  corn  en- 
silage, clover. hay  and  fresh  pasture  grass 
to  produce  milk,  butter  or  cheese  in  a 
sensible  and  practical  manner. 

City  dairies  who  kill  customers  with 
milk  from  still  slops  and  ground  feed 
must  use  the  poison  city  stable,  air  and 
water,  and  drj"^  feed  for  the  production  of 
milk.  Until  a  wise  government,  on 
sanitary  grounds,  abates  thi.s  nuisance 
and  crime,  it  will  continue. 

Farmers  who  are  honestly  trying  to 
succeed  will  find  the  above  method  the 
best  and  most  practical  one  for  the  farm. 
Holstein  cows  will  produce  annually  six 
thousand  to  eight  thousand  pounds  of 
milk  from  this  §15  worth  of  feed  I  name, 
or  three  thousand  five  hundred  quarts  of 
milk. 

Ayrshire  cows  Avill  overrun  five  thou- 
sand pounds  of  milk  from  this  same  feed, 
and  Guernsey  and  Jersey  cows  will  fur- 
nish from  three  to  four  thousand  pounds 
of  milk  annually  at  this  §15  cost.  And  is 
legislation  or  the  farmer  to  blame  if  he 
don't  make  money  on  the  farm? 

H.  Talcott. 

CORN  CULTURE. 

One  third  of  all  the  land  that  is  culti- 
vated in  the  United  States  raises  Indian 
corn. 

We  raise  sixteen  bushels  of  corn  for 
each  man,  woman  and  child.  This  is 
more  per  inhabitant  than  the  total  cereal 
production  of  Europe.  Hence,  anything 
which  may  be  added  to  the  culture  of 
Indian  corn,  however  little,  is  justified  on 
account  of  the  enormous  importance  on 
the  subject. 

In  speaking  of  the  cultivation  of  corn,  I 
shall  confine  myself  entirely  to  that  cul- 
tivation of  the  land  which  is  done  after 
the  corn  is  planted.  I  will  assume  that 
the  corn  has  been  planted  in  a  deep  and 
well-prepared  seed-bed,  which  in  general  I 
believe  to  be  an  essential  condition  of  suc- 
cessful corn  culture. 

■WHAT  DOES  CULTIVATION  DO? 

It  kills  weeds  and  stirs  the  soil ;  two 
entirely  different  things,  although  stir- 
ring the  soil  kills  the  weeds. 

WHAT    HARM  DO  WEEDS    DO  IN  A  CORN- 
FIELD ? 

First,  they  consume  plant  food.    A  ton 


of  pig-weed  contains  as  much  phosphoric 
acid,  twice  as  much  nitrogen  and  five 
times  as  much  potash  as  a  ton  of  ordinary 
barn-yard  manure.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  entirely  possible  to  supply  in  an 
available  form  all  the  fertility  that  was 
used  by  the  weeds.  Yet,  if  you  did  so 
and  allowed  the  weeds  to  grow,  you  would 
not  get  nearly  as  good  a  crop  of  corn  as 
you  would  if  you  applied  no  fertilizer  and 
kept  the  land  free  of  weeds.  Hence,  weeds 
must  do  something  else. 

Second,  weeds  shade  the  ground.  They 
obstruct  the  sunlight,  and  hence,  perhaps, 
make  the  soil  cooler.  Corn  needs  plenty 
of  Avarmth  and  sunshine.  Potatoes,  how- 
ever, are  raised  successfully  when 
mulched;  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  good 
crop  of  potatoes  in  a  weedy  potato  patch. 
Hence,  weeds  must  do  something  else. 

Third,  weeds  evaporate  large  quantities 
of  water.  Experiments  made  in  Germany 
and  England  show  that  for  each  pound  of 
dry  substance  produced  in  a  grooving  plant 
about  300  pounds  of  Avater  are  evaporated 
or  transpired  by  the  plant.  Difl'erent 
plants  Avere  experimented  Avith,  and  did 
not  vary  greatly  in  this  capacity.  The 
CA'aporation  in  a  dry  climate  Avould  be 
greater  than  in  a  humid  one,  and  hence, 
would  probably  be  greater  in  this  country 
than  in  Europe. 

I  haA-e  known  corn  to  increase  in  one 
week  at  the  rate  of  1,300  pounds  of  dry 
matter  per  acre.  This  would  require  the 
eA^aporation  of  345  tons  of  Avater — equal  to 
three  inches  of  rainfall.  Weeds  growing 
on  the  same  land  Avould  also  be  pumping 
water  out  of  the  same  reser\'oir  and  rob 
corn  to  the  extent  of  their  evaporation. 

The  yield  of  corn  in  a  giA'eu  field  is  con- 
trolled more  largelj'',  undoubtedly,  by 
the  rainfall  than  by  any  other  factor. 

At  the  Illinois  station,  eighteen  plats 
grew  the  same  A'arieties  of  corn  in  1887 
and  1888.  Both  seasons  the  seed,  the 
preparation  of  the  seed-bed,  the  planting 
and  the  cultivation  were  as  nearly  the 
same  as  human  ingenuity  could  dcA-ise. 
The  first  season  the  yield  of  shelled  corn 
Avas  32  bushels  per  acre;  the  second  season 
the  yield  Avas  94  bushels  per  acre.  The 
rainfall  during  the  five  growing  months, 
in  1887,  was  12.9  inches,  while  in  1888  it 
was  22.5  inches. 

The  average  temperature  during  these 
months  was  73  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  1887, 
and  69  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  1888.  Sev- 
eral years  of  observation  has  conA'inced 
me  that  as  compared  with  the  rainfall, 
temperature  Avithin  the  usual  seasonal 
variations  has  little  influence  upon 
yield,  but  mainly  affects  the  maturity. 

Sturtevant  observed  the  difference  in 
practice  among  the  Adneyardists  of  New 
Jersey.  Those  on  the  lowlands  alloAv  the 
weeds  to  groAv ;  on  the  uplands  the  soil  is 
kept  free  of  weeds. 

The  Aveeds  pump  the  Avater  out  of  the 
wet  land  to  the  adA'antage  of  the  grape, 
Avhich  prefers  a  dry  soil. 

AVHAT  DOES  STIRRING  THE  SOIL  DO? 

First,  it  increases  the  plant  food  of  the 
soil,  by  causing  the  air  to  circulate  more 
freely,  and  by  bringing  the  particles  of 
soil  into  different  relations  one  with  the 
other.  When  a  chemist  Avishes  to  in- 
crease the  chemical  action  between  two 
substances  he  stirs  the  compound. 
Roots  not  only  cannot  grow  in  the  ab- 
sence of  oxygen,  but  oxygen  is  essential 
to  the  micro-organisms,  Avhich  are  all  the 
time  making  plant  food  available. 

Second,  stirring  ordinarily  makes  the 
soil  looser,  so  that  roots  may  penetrate 
more  readily.  Both  these  things  are, 
doubtless,  important;  to  what  extent  we 
are  unable  to  say,  but  probably  much  less 
important  than  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed. If,  hoAvever,  Ave  cultivate  the  soil 
deep  enough  to  help  in  either  particular, 
Ave  necessarily  break  many  roots,  and  do- 
ing so  we  injure  the  plant  much  more 
than  the  possible  benefit  to  be  deriA'ed  in 
stirring  the  soil,  as  is  shown  beloAv. 

While  connected  Avith  the  Illinois  ex- 
periment station,  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  conduct  a  few  cultivation  experiments, 
Avith  a  A'iew  of  clearing  up  some  of  the  ob- 
scure points  connected  Avith  the  cultiva- 
tion of  corn.  Tavo  or  three  of  these  I  will 
relate. 

HOAV  DEEP  DO  ROOTS  GROW? 

The  first  question  that  arises  is,  how 
many  roots  are  actually  broken  by  the 
ordinary  cultiA'ation  of  corn?  .  Does  ordi- 
nary cultivation,  after  all,  disturb  A'ery 
many  roots?  Assuming  that  the  inner 
shovel  of  a  cultivator  would  pass  Avithin 
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at  least  six  inches  of  the  center  of  a  hill, 
the  roots  of  a  aumber  of  plants  were  ex- 
amined and  the  depth  of  the  roots  at  six 
inches  from  the  hill  ascertained.  Difier- 
ent  plants  were  examined  at  different 
stages  of  the  growth  during  the  cultivat- 
ing season,  with  the  following  results: 

DEPTH  OF  BOOTS  AT  SIX  INCHES  FROM  THE  HtLL.. 


DEPTH  BELOW  SURFACE. 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1 

0 

6 

114 

22 

31 

1 

17 

59 

Total   

24 

48 

179 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  in  the  mag- 
nificent black  prairie  loam  of  central  Ill- 
inois, with  a  six-inch  seed-bed,  at  least  two 
thirds  of  the  roots  would  have  been 
broken  by  cultivating  four  inches  deep, 
while  cultivating  two  inches  deep  would 
have  injured  but  few  of  them.  This  was 
in  a  soil  that  may  be  said  to  be  twenty 
inclies  deep. 

Prof.  J.  S.  Newman,  with  a  surface  soil 
a  little  over  nine  inches  deep,  estiicates 
that  the  position  of  roots  of  corn  was  such 
that  a  plow  run  four  inches  deep  within  a 
.  foot  of  the  hill  would  Lave  deprived  the 
plant  of  more  than  three  fourths  of  its 
root  surface.   This  was  in  Alabama  soil. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Hays  made  observations  in 
the  soil  of  central  Iowa  and  in  northern 
Illinois,  and  Doctors  Sturtevant  and  Gil- 
bert, and  Professors  GofT  and  Beckwith 
made  observations  in  the  soil  of  central 
New  York,  which,  although  along  some- 
what different  lines,  showed  substantially 
the  same  results.  The  early  development 
of  the  root  system  is  surprising.  I  ob- 
served one  corn  plant  one  half  inch  high, 
which  had  a  root  eighteen  inches  long; 
another  three  inches  high,  with  a  root 
thirteen  inches  long;  another  five  inches 
high,  which  had  roots  eleven,  twelve, 
fifteen  and  eighteen  inches  long;  and  an- 
other the  same  height,  which  had  roots 
twenty  and  twenty -four  inches  long. 

IS  HOOT  PRUNING  INJURIOUS? 

Assuming  now  that  a  large  number 
of  roots  are  broken  by  cultivating  four 
inches  deep,  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  this  mutilation  is  injurious. 

Experiments  were  made  during  three 
seasons  on  the  same  tract  of  prairie  loam, 
there  being  eight  tenth-acre  plats  on  the 
tract,  and  every  other  row  on  eacli  plat 
was  root-pruned,  thus  making  144  com- 
parisons each  year.  The  pruning  was 
done  six  inches  from  the  hill  on  all  four 
sides,  three  times  during  each  season,  be- 
ginning with  tire  first  and  closing  with 
the  last  cultivation.  In  1888  the  roots 
were  pruned  to  the  depth  of  three  inches, 
while  in  1889  and  1890  the  pruning  was 
four  inches  deep. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average 
yield  of  air-dry  shelled  corn  per  acre  on 
pruned  and  unpruned  portions  of  the  sev- 
eral plats,  and  the  percent  of  decrease  due 
to  pruning: 

BFPECT  OF  KOOT  PRUNING. 


1888 

1889 

1890 

88 
92.5 

71.5 

85, 

58 
75 

Pr.  ct.  decrease  due  to  pruning 

5 

16 

23 

It  is  noticeable  that  pruning  three 
inches  deep  caused  verj-^  muclr  less  injury 
than  pruning  four  inches ;  the  reason  for 
which  is  quite  evident  when  we  consider 
the  depth  at  which  most  of  the  roots  are 
found. 

Prof.  Goff  root-pruned  corn  three  inches 
deep  twice  during  the  season,  in  the  soil 
of  central  New  York.  The  rainfall  was 
abundant.  The  unpruned  portion  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  53  bushels  per  acre,  while 
the  pruned  portion  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
32.5  bushels  per  acre. 

Prof.  Hays  root-pruned  several  small 
plats  at  the  Minnesota  station  in  1889, 
six  inches  deep  and  six  inches  from  the 
hill.  On  an  average  the  plats  thus  root- 
pruned  produced  nearly  three  bushels  less 
of  corn  and  800  pounds  less  stover  per 
acre  than  those  on  which  the  roots  were 
undisturbed. 

In  1890  Prof.  Hays  pruned  corn  in  the 
same  way  on  a  more  extended  scale. 
Four  tenth-acre  plats  were  root-pruned 
from  one  to  four  times,  and  the  four  alter- 
nate plats  were  left  unpruned.  The  aver- 
age yield  of  the  root-pruned  plats  were 
thirty-five  bushels  of  corn  and  one  and 
one  third  tons  of  corn  stover  per  acre, 
while  the  average  of  those  not  pruned 
was  forty-eight  bushels  of  corn  and  one 


and  three  fifths  tons  of  corn  stover  per 
acre. 

This  is  a  decrease  of  seventeen  per  cent 
in  tlie  stover  and  twenty-seven  per  cent 
in  the  grain  due  to  root  pruning. 

In  another  experiment,  pruning  five 
and  eight  inches  from  the  hill  on  two 
sides  of  it,  just  as  the  corn  "was  "laid 
by,"  gave  a  yield  of  fifty -seven  and  three 
fourths  bushels  per  acre,  as  compared  with 
sixty  and  one  half  bushels  where  the 
roots  were  uninjured. 

DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  CULTIVATION. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is  whether 
deep  cultivation  has  the  same  effect  as 
root  pruning.  Perhaps  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  fi-om  the  stirring  of  the  soil  more 
than  countei'balances  any  injury  done  the 
roots. 

Is  sufficient  benefit  derived  from  culti- 
vating two  inches  deep,  as  compared 
with  four  inches  deep  to  make  a  change, 
in  machinery  or  methods  desirable?  Is  it 
practicable? 

Eight  tenth-acre  plats  were  used  in  ex- 
periments at  the  Illinois  station  in  the 
black  fertile  prairie  loam  during  three 
years.  The  treatment  of  each  plat  was 
similar  in  all  particulars  except  the  culti- 
vation. There  was  considerable  variation 
in  the  rainfall  and  temperature  of  the 
three  seasons.  On  one  plat  the  soil  was 
not  stirred  at  all,  but  the  weeds  were  re- 
moved by  scraping  the  surface  with  a 
sharp  hoe.  On  this  plat  the  surface  was 
flat  and  hard  throughout  each  season. 

Three  plats  were  cultivated  shallow 
with  a  cultivator  of  the  "Tower"  type, 
and  three  plats  were  cultivated  about  four 
inches  deep  with  the  ordinary  four-shovel 
cultivator  of  the  "John  Deere"  type. 

The  following  table  gives  the  bushels  of 
air-dry  shelled  corn  per  acre : 


EFFECT  OF  DEEP  AND  SHALLOW 

CULTIVATION. 

KIND  OP  CULTIVATION. 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Ave. 

None— one  plat  

90 

77 

69 

79 

94 

83 

68 

82 

85 

74 

63 

74 

Pr.  ct.  increase  with  shallow 

11 

12 

8 

10 

In  only  one  case  in  any  one  three  years 
did  a  deep  cultivated  plat  yield  more  than 
any  one  of  the  shallow  cultivated  plats. 
The  plat  which  had  no  cultivation,  but 
had  the  weeds  removed,  by  scraping  with 
a  sharp  hoe,  yielded  more  each  season 
than  the  average  of  the  three  deep  culti- 
vated plats,  and  in  only  two  instances, 
once  in  1889  and  once  in  1890,  did  any  one 
of  the  deep  cultivated  plats  yield  more 
than  the  plat  not  cultivated. 

An  increase  of  ten  per  cent  as  found  in 
the  experiments,  if  applied  to  the  annual 
crop  of  the  United  States  during  the  past 
decade,  would  mean  an  increase  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  million  bushels  of 
corn  annually.  Unlike  many  other  pro- 
posed improvements  in  farming,  this 
would  be  accomplished  without  any  ad- 
ditional cost  of  production.  This  increase 
in  production  would  have  enabled  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  to  donate 
corn  enough  to  feed  all  the  starving  Rus- 
sians, or  according  to  the  usual  estimates, 
of  20,000,000  persons  to  furnish  them  eight 
and  one  half  bushels  per  person. 

Similar  experiments  to  those  just  given 
above  were  also  made  at  the  Missouri 
station  in  1889  and  1890.  By  standard 
cultivation  is  meant  the  ordinary  culti- 
vation with  the  four-shovel  cultivator. 
By  deep  cultivation  is  meant  cultivating 
from  five  to  six  inches  deep  with  the  same 
cultivator.  While  the  shallow  cultivation 
was  with  a  cultivator  of  the  "Tower" 
type. 

There  was  an  average  increase  of  25  per 
cent  in  the  yield  of  corn  with  shallow 
over  deep  cultivation.  In  every  instance 
was  the  yield  from  deep  cultivated  plats 
less  than  from  the  standard  cultivated 
plat.  In  each  case  was  the  yield  from  the 
standard  cultivated  plat  less  than  from 
the  shallow  cultivated.  The  plat  having 
no  tillage  in  each  case  yielded  more  than 
those  having  standard  or  deep  tillage. 

The  Ohio  experiment  station  made  ex- 
periments witli  deep  and  shallow  cultiva- 
tion in  1889  and  1890.  In  1889  a  one-horse 
double-shovel  cultivator  was  used  for  both 
the  deep  and  shallow  cultivation,  and  gave 
results  slightly  in  favor  of  the  deep  culti- 
vation. In  1890  a  harrow  was  used  for 
the  shallow  cultivation,  and  gave  results 
slightly  in  favor  of  the  shallow  cultiva- 
tion. The  results  from  the  several  plats 
were  not  at  all  uniformly  in  one  direction. 
The  ground  is  described  by  the  exper- 


imenters to  have  been  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory condition  during  the  whole  season. 

A  large  number  of  experiments  have 
been  made  at  the  New  York  experiment 
station  in  different  ways,  which  failed  to 
show  any  material  benefits  from  cultivat- 
ing the  corn;  that  is,  from  stirring  the  soil. 
The  shallow  cultivation  gave  better  re- 
sults than  the  deep. 

A  series  of  experiments  on  both  corn 
and  cotton  have  been  made  at  the  Al- 
abama experiment  station,  and  almost,  if 
not  quite  always,  show  a  benefit  from 
shallow  over  deep  cultivation. 

EFFECT  OF  SURFACE  CULTIVATION. 

Experiment  as  well  as  general  experi- 
ence seems  to  show  that  surface  cultiva- 
tion gives  somewhat  better  results  than 
no  stirring  of  the  soil,  although  the  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  the  stirring  is  in  some 
cases  not  very  marked. 

What  effect  may  surface  cultivation 
have?  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  two 
inches  of  cut  straw  is  spread  upon  the 
surface  of  the  soil  the  evaporation  from 
the  soil  will  be  checked.  If  the  surface  of 
the  soil  is  sheltered  from  rain  but  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  rays,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  kept  thoroughly  stirred,  the  stirred 
portion  will  become  dry,  and  instead  of 
acting  as  soil  will  act  as  mulch,  although 
not  nearly  so  effectively  as  the  cut  straw, 
as  shown  notably  by  the  experiments 
of  Prof.  Goff.  It  is  simply  a  question 
whether  the  evaporation  from  the  lower 
soil  is  checked  more  than  that  from  the 
stirred  portion  is  increased.  Under  the 
above  conditions  I  have  shown  that  the 
total  evaporation  may  be  checked  at  the 
rate  of  one  fourth  of  an  inch  of  rainfall 
per  week. 

When,  however,  the  soil  is  exposed  to 
the  usual  atmospheric  conditions,  the 
surface  mulch  tends  constantly  to  take 
on  the  fu.nctions  of  soil.  Every  shower 
produces  this  effect,  and  while  the  soil  is 
being  again  stirred  and  dried  so  as  to  act 
as  a  mulch,  the  total  evaporation  is  in- 
creased. It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  sur- 
face mulch  or,"dust-blanket,"  may  be  con- 
verted into  soil  at  night  by  the  precipita- 
tion of  vapor  arising  from  the  warm  soil 
beneath  and  coming  in  contact  with  the 
colder  air  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  I 
have  little  doubt  but  that  this  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  many  cases. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  whether  or 
not  surface  tillage  conserves  the  moisture 
in  the  soil,  must  depend  on  the  soil  and 
the  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  season. 

Experiments  which  I  have  carried  on 
during  the  past  three  years,  throughout  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  growing 
season,  failed  to  show  any  appreciable 
benefit  from  the  surface  tillage  in  check- 
ing the  total  evaporation  of  water.  Ob- 
viously, in  a  different  soil  and  climate, 
the  results  might  have  been  different,  but 
so  far  as  I  know  it  has  not  been  shown  to 
be  different  in  any  other  soil  and  climate 
during  a  series  of  years.  It  is  well  to  in- 
sist, moreover,  that  the  amount  of  evap- 
oration checked  by  surface  tillage,  even 
under  favorable  conditions,  is  inconsider- 
able compared  with  that  which  may  be 
caused  by  the  growth  of  weeds. 

There  is  one  important  advantage,  how- 
ever, to  be  derived  from  a  surface  tillage 
over  leaving  the  soil  without  any  tillage. 
More  of  the  rain  which  falls  upon  the 
surface  soaks  into  the  soil  and  is  retained 
there  for  the  subsequent  use  of  the  crop. 
A  mulch  of  cut  straw  acts  in  this  way  also. 
I  suggest  that  the  reason  that  Prof.  Goff 
found  more  water  in  soil  cultivated  four 
inches  deep  than  that  cultivated  at  a  less 
depth  was  due  to  the  greater  collective  or 
"sponge"  power  of  the  soil.  It  is  easily 
possible  that  under  certain  conditions 
the  advantage  derived  in  this  manner, 
say  when  the  rainfall  is  distributed  at  long 
intervals  in  sharp,  heavy  downpours,  may 
compensate  for  the  injury  done  by  the 
deep  cultivation. 

HOW  MUCH  TILLAGE  IS  NECESSARY? 

The  practicable  question  ai-ises  as  to  how 
much  tillage  is  necessary  to  keep  the  sur- 
face receptive  to  the  rainfall.  In  the  ex- 
periments above  mentioned,  which  were 
carried  on  during  three  years  on  tenth- 
acre  plats,  there  was  a  deep  and  a  shallow 
plat,  which  were  cultivated  four  or  five 
times  during  each  season,  and  correspond- 
ing plats  which  were  cultivated  twelve  or 
thirteen  times  during  each  season.  An- 
other plat  was  not  cultivated  at  all,  as 
previously  explained. 

The  following  gives  the  result  in 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre :  Shallow 


cultivation,  ordinary,  82;  frequent,  82. 
Deep  cultivation,  ordinarj'^,  73;  frequent, 
74.  No  cultivation,  79.  There  is  a  point 
not  touched  by  these  experiments  and 
must  be  left  for  future  determination; 
namely,  whether  either  deep  or  frequent 
cultivation  improves  or  injures  the  soil  in 
the  long  run  for  subsequent  crops. 

PRACTICAL  DEDUCTIONS. 

The  practical  conclusions  from  this  ev- 
idence seems  to  me  very  simple.  We 
must  cultivate  to  kill  weeds.  In  practice 
we  must  stir  the  ground  some  in  killing 
the  weeds.  It  is  not  advisable  to  cultivate 
deep  nor  more  frequently  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the  thorough  eradication  of  the 
weeds.  Plant  in  a  fertile,  well-prepared 
seed-be*d,  making  the  seed-bed  as  deep  as 
the  character  of  your  soil  will  permit,  and 
then  put  in  your  time  fighting  weeds, 
with  the  least  possible  disturbance  to  the 
corn  rootSi  Thomas  F.  Hunt. 

Ohio  State  TTniversity. 

SHARE  FARMING. 

The  farmer  who  said  that  farming  "to 
shares"  would  never  be  satisfactory  to 
both  parties  in  interest  till  another  race 
of  men  appeared  on  the  earth,  was  not  far 
out  of  the  way,  assuming  that  the  new 
race  he  refers  to  will  be  superior  to  the 
one  now  on  the  stage,  or  on  the  farm. 

At  all  events,  "farming  to  shares"  is 
followed  so  often,  or  so  generally  by  un- 
pleasant results  that  it  is  safe  to  advise  all 
farmers  and  all  sharers  never  to  under- 
take it.  Probably  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  two  men,  in  every  way  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  who  could  or  would 
agree  as  to  the  details  of  carrying  on  a 
farm. 

The  owner  of  a  farm,  if  his  half  appears 
to  be  small,  may  attribute  the  deficiency 
to  the  management  if  the  farmer  be  above 
suspicion,  and  he  is  always  above  suspi- 
cion, of  course,  when  the  bargain  is  made, 
else  he  would  not  be  put  in  possession, 
although  suspicions  may  arise  later. 

Then  comes  the  division  of  the  products; 
this  depends  upon  the  contract.  If  the 
farmer  is  to  have  half,  besides  what  he  re- 
quires (vegetables,  milk,  wood)  for  family 
use,  then,  if  the  product  be  unsatisfactory, 
the  owner,  especially  if  he  be  naturally 
suspicious  and  "near,"  may  question  the 
amount  required  for  family  use. 

Then  comes  the  division  of  the  product 
.—is  it  not  always  a  difiicult  task?  Does 
it  not  require  very  accurate  book-keeping 
or  a  long  head  to  keep  account  of  every 
product,  to  cut  everything  exactly  in  the 
middle?  If  the  owner  appreciates  this, 
and  trusts  the  farmer,  there  will  be  no 
dissatisfaction.  But  if  he  be  a  hair-splitter, 
and  insist  on  the  exact  halving  of  three 
eggs,  for  example,  then  he  will  never  be 
satisfied  with  the  "share  and  share  alike" 
plan,  and  he  ought  never  to  enter  into  it. 

The  farmer,  the  man  in  possession,  has 
the  advantage,  and  ma.y  use  it  almost  un- 
consciously, perhaps  without  any  inten- 
tion of  overreaching;  so  that,  with  all 
respect  to  those  who  cultivate  farms  on 
shares,  it  may  be  said  that  the  occupant 
of  the  farm  usually  gets  the  larger  part, 
although  this  larger  part  may  not  be 
large  enough  to  cause  great  dissatisfaction 
on  the  jsart  of  the  owner,  for  it  is  generally 
understood  that  the  occupant  gathers  to 
his  own  use  many  odds  and  ends  and 
"half-way"  pieces  that  do  not  come  into 
the  general  account. 

The  conclusion  has  been  reached,  prob- 
abl.y,  by  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
had  experience,  that  farms  cannot  be 
cultivated  satisfactorily  on  the  share  plan. 
It  is  far  better  for  the  farmer  to  hire, 
better  for  the  owner  to  let  outright,  the  one 
to  take  the  chances  of  his  own  methods 
and  management  and  make  what  he  can, 
and  the  other  to  take  or  agree  upon  a 
definite  rental.  Then  both  will  be  in- 
dependent of  each  other. 

Further,  it  must  be  said  that  if  a  man 
refuses  to  hire,  but  wishes  to  take  on 
shares,  a  little  suspicion  or  thought  comes, 
not  complimentary  to  him.  If  he  can  do 
what  he  says  he  can,  then  there  is  no  risk 
to  him  in  hiring  ^ind  assuming  all  re- 
sponsibility. As  to  letting  a  farm  with 
stock  and  tools  on  shares  (or  any  other 
way,  some  would  say),  it  should  never 
be  done.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  serious 
complications.  Geo.  Appleton. 


Thousands 


Of  dollars  I  spent  trying 
to  find  a  cure  for  Salt 
Klieuin,  which  I  had 
13  years.  Physicians 
said  they  never  saw  so 
severe  a  case.  My  legs, 
back  and  arms  were  cov- 
ered by  the  humor.  I 
began  to  take  HOOD'S 

Mr.  S.  O.  Worry.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

more  healthy,  the  sores  soon  healed,  the 

scales  fell  off,  I  was  soon  able  to  give  up  ban- 
dages and  cratches,  and  a  happy  man  I  was." 
S.  G.  Bekry,  I'l  Bradford  St.,  Providence,  B.  I. 

Hood's  pills  cure  liyer  ills,  constipation, 
j  biliousness,  jaini'lice,  and  sick  h  jadache.  Try  them. 
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FARM  IMPLEMENTS,  MACHINERY,  ETC. 

This  Directory  will  be  found  very  useful  to  those  who  want  any  kind  of  farna  im- 
plements, machinery  or  veh  icles,  and  our  readers  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  write 
to  the  firms  named  for  catalogues  and  information  before  deciding  what  to  buy. 

Always  mention  the  Directory  when  writing  to  those  whose  names  appear  in  it, 
for  Farm  and  Fireside  subscribers  will  secure  special  attention  from  them. 


We  aim  to  give  in  this  Directory  tlie  addresses 
of  reliable  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  arti- 
cles tliat  are  wanted  by  farmers  and  country 
people.  All  of  these  firms  are  well  known  to 
us,  and  we  do  business  with  many  of  them. 
So  great  is  our  confidence  in  them  that  we 
guarantee  to  return  to  our  subscribers  any 
money  that  may  be  lost  by  trusting  any  one 
whose  name  appears  in  this  Directory,  who 
turas  out  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler. 

This  offer  is  to  actual  subscribers  only,  and  is 
a  positive  guarantee  to  make  good  any  loss 
occasioned  by  swindlers. 

BALING  PRESSES. 

Wliitman  Agricultural  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BAKB  V/IRE. 

Buck  Thorn  Fence  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

BINDERS,  REAPERS  AND  MOWERS. 

William  Deeriiig  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

BTTGGHES  AND  CARRIAGES. 

The  Anderson  &  Harris  Carriage  Co.,Elm\vood  Place,0. 
atudebalier  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Bend,  lud. 

CORN  PLANTERS. 

Keystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Sterling,  111. 

CREAMERY,  BTJTTER,CHEESE,  DAIRY 
MACHINERY,  CENTRIFUGAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS,  Etc. 

Flint  Cabinet  Creauier-p  Co.,  Flint,  Mich. 

T>.  H.  Burvell  &  Co.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Davis  &  Rankin  B'ld'ug  and  Manuf'g  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

P.  jM.  Sharpies,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Vermont,  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

ENGINES. 

Armstrong  Bros.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

The  Huber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Marion,  Ohio. 

EVAPORATORS. 

Blymyer  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

EVAPORATORS  FOR  MAPLE  AND 
SORGHUM. 

The  G.  H.  Grimm  Mfg.,  Co.,  Rutland.  Vt.  &  Hudson.O. 
Warren  Evaporator  Works,  Warren,  Ohio. 

FARM  WAGONS. 

South  Bend  Wagon  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

FERTILIZERS. 

Baugh  &  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FENCE  MACHINES. 

Richmond  Check  Rower  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind. 
Lausiug  Wheelbarrow  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

GANG  AND  SULKY  PLOWS. 

Deere  &  Co.,  Moline,  111. 

GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GRAIN  DRILLS,  Etc. 

The  Farmers  Friend  Mfg.  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Bickford  &  Huffman,  Macedou,  N.  Y. 

HARNESS. 

Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

HARROWS. 

Gale  Manufacturing  Co.,  Albion,  Mich. 

Bench  &  Dromgold,  York,  Pa. 

D.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


HAY  RAKES. 

The  Long  &  Allstatter  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Stoddard  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

HAY  TOOLS  AND  MACHINERY. 

Oborn  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio. 

HORSE  POWERS. 

S.  S.  Messinger,  Tatamy,  Pa. 

IRON  FENCING. 

Hartman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

LAWN  MOWERS. 

Chadborn  &  Caldwell  Mfg.  Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

MANURE  SPREADERS. 

Kemp  &  Burpee,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

MILLS  FOR  GRINDING  CORN, 
WHEAT,  ETC. 

Nordyke,  Harmon  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  lud. 

PLOWS. 

Economist  Plow  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
TheBucher  &  GibbsPlow  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Princess  Plow  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

POTATO  DIGGERS. 

Hoover  &  Prout,  Avery,  Ohio. 

Pruyn  Potato  Digger  Co.,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

POTATO  PLANTERS. 

Aspinwall  Manufacturing  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

ROAD  MACHINES. 

F.  C.  Austin  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

American  Road  Machine  Co.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa, 

ROOFING. 

Kanneberg  Roofing  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

SCALES. 

Osgood  &  Thompson,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

SPADING  HARROWS. 

Bryan  Plow  Co.,  Bryan,  Ohio. 

SPRAYING  MACHINES. 

P.  C.  Xewis,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

THRESHING  MACHINERY. 

Minard  Harder,  CobleBkill,  New  York. 
The  O.  S.  Kelly  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Kingsland  &  Douglas  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

WELL  DRILLING  AND  PUMPING 

MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS. 

Novelty  Iron  Works.  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
St.  Louis  Well  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  Illinois. 
Williams  Bros.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WINDMILLS. 

The  Springfield  Machine  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Perkins  Wind  Mill  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

U.  S.  <Vind  Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  111. 

Aermotor  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Stover  Manufacturing  Co.,  Freeport,  111. 

WIRE  FENCE. 

Sedgwick  Bros.  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

WOOD  FORCE  PUMPS. 

C.  G.  Blatchly,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COMMENTS  ON  CURRENT  WRITINGS. 

BY  T.  GREINER. 
LEAN    CUI-TDEE.— Prof.   J.  B. 

Smith,  of  the  New  Jersey 
experiment  station,  men- 
tions, in  a  recent  bulletin, 
clean  culture  as  an  important 
help  in  our  warfare  against 
insects,  and  against  fungous 
diseases  as  well.  "Many  insects,"  he 
says,  "remain  during  the  winter  in 
whatever  rubbish  and  shelter  they  can 
find  in  the  fields,  and  many  live  on  the 
plants  for  some  time  after  the  'crop  is 
gathered.  It  is  a  safe  rule,  whenever 
a  crop  is  gathered,  to  clear  off  the 
remnants  and  destroy  them  as  com- 
pletely as  possible.  This  is  contrary  to 
the  general  practice,  which  is  to  get  the 
crop  and  let  the  remnants  take  care  of 
themselves  until  the  land  is  prepared  for 
something  else.  Melon,  citron,  squash, 
cucumber  and  other  similar  vines  are 
simpljr  left  in  the  fields  alter  the  crop  is 
gathered,  and  there  many  a  borer  and 
many  a  striped  beetle  comes  to  maturity 
long  after  the  farmer  is  done  witli  the 
plants.  The  rule  should  be  to  gather  and 
burn,  either  bj''  fire  or  in  the  manure  pit 
with  lime.  In  orchards,  this  recommen- 
dation is  of  especial  importance.  In  dead 
wood,  on  the  tree  or  on  the  ground,  many 
species  hide  and  complete  their  develop- 
ment during  the  winter.  Every-  dead 
branch  and  twig  should  be  cut,  and  with 
the  other  rubbish  hauled  out  and  burnt. 
The  ashes  will  make  a  good  fertilizer. 

"Rubbish  is  never  a  source  of  advantage, 
and  may  bo  the  exact  contrary  in  many 
instances.  Loose  bark  does  not  help  a 
tree  much,  wliile  it  does  aflbrd  shelter  to 
■>many  hibernating  insects.  Never  leave 
an  old  wood-pile  in  or  near  an  orchard, 
especially  if  the  wood  is  the  same  kind  as 
the  orchard  trees.  Many  insects  breed 
preferably  in  dead  wood,  but  when  it  be- 
comes too  dry  or  rotten  they  have  an  in- 
stinct that  enables  them  to  discover  a 
Aveak  or  sickly  tree  and  they  attack  this  at 
once  and  ruin  it,  when  otherwise  it  might 
have  recovered.  Fallen  fruit  should  al- 
ways be  destroyed.  Were  this  syste- 
matically done  there  would  soon  be  no  fur- 
ther complaint  of  curculio,  and  less  of  cod- 
dling-moth.  The  fruit  should  be  fed  to 
hogs,  buried  deeply,  burned  with  quick- 
lime, or  in  some  other  way  that  will  pre- 
vent its  maturing  the  insect  in  it.  Field 
and  orchard  should  contain,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  nothing  save  the  crop,  and  when 
no  crop  is  on  the  ground  there  should  be 
nothing  else;  certainly  neitlier  rubbish 
nor  remnants." 

All  tliis  is  good  doctrine  and  safe  to  put 
into  practice;  nay,' indispensable  for  best 
success.  We  can  go  still  furtlier.  The 
weeds  that  we  leave  among  cultivated 
crops,  the  wild  shrubs  and  vines  and  trees 
left  in  fence  corners  and  hedge  rows,  etc., 
all  are  liable  to  carry  infection  of  insects 
and  diseases  from  plant  to  plant,  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  from  year  to  year.  Rusts 
and  scabs  that  bother  or  even  destroy  our 
cultivated  crops,  often  live  and  propagate 
on  wild  plants  and  trees.  Scab  may  be 
propagated  on  thorns  and  cedars,  and 
thrive  and  flourish  in  neglected  hedges 
while  we  try  to  fight  it  in  our  orchards. 
The  black  knot  grows  unmolested  on  wild 
plum  and  cherry  trees,  and  keeps  up  the  in- 
fection, while  we  try  to  stamp  it  out  by 
cutting  the  diseased  branches  out  of  our 
cultivated  cherry  and  plum  trees.  The 
spores  of  celery,  tomato  and  jjotato  dis- 
eases live  and  multiply  on  many  of  our 
weeds,  and  all  our  efforts  in  doctoring  our 
plants  must  remain  partially  ineffective 
so  long  as  we  allow  the  weeds  to  dissem- 
inate these  diseases  afresh.  We  may 
fight  lice  on  our  hops,  and  yet  give  them 
a  fine  chance  to  multiply  a  million-fold 
on  the  wild  plums  just  over  the  fence. 

In  order  to  liave  full  success  in  our  war- 
fare against  insects  and  diseases,  we  must 
give  them  no  quarter,  no  chance  to  feed 
and  breed  on  weeds  and  wild  shrubs  and 
trees.  Clean  cultivation  is  the  great 
requisite  of  success.  We  don't  want  neg- 
lected fence  rows  and  old  hedges  and  wild 
stuff  of  any  kind  in  close  vicinity  to  our 
cultivated  crops.  Clean  cultivation  alone 
can  give  us  entire  and  permanent  relief, 
but  I  fear  it  will  be'a  great  while  yet  be- 
fore this  is  universally  recognized  and 
practiced. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Fkom  OregOjST.— One  of  my  neighbors  gath- 
ered 160  gallons  of  strawberries  in  the  latter 
part  of  last  November ;  it  was  a  second  crop. 
He  could  have  gathered  much  more  had  it 
not  been  for  the  rain.  •  W.  P. 

Aumsville,  Oregon. 


Fkom  Illinois.— Henry  county  is  situated 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  stale;  it  is 
one  of  the  best  counties  in  Illinois.  Cam- 
bridge, the  county-seat,  is  a  beautiful,  thriv- 
ing city;  the  population  is  about  1,000.  Our 
climate  is  mild,  both  winter  and  summer. 
The  soil  is  rich,  and  good  for  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  etc.  Land  varies  in  price  from  810  to 
$50  an  acre.  The  fruit  product  was  very  good 
last  season,  and  prices  fair.  E.  C.  L. 

Geiieseo,  III. 

From  Georgia.— Fayette  county  land  is 
characteristic  of  Georgia  lands  generally. 
With  the  exception  of  lands  that  were  cleared 
and  cultivated  many  years  before  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  negroes,  the  land  is  very  pro- 
ductive. It  is  slightly  rolling,  with  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water.  The  wheat  and  oat 
crops  promise  to  be  good.  Corn  is  being  cul- 
tivated more  largely  than  ever  before.  The 
low  price  of  cotton  has  not  depreciated  the 
value  of  lands.  Improved  farms  can  be 
bought  for  from  $15  to  830  per  acre,  and  unim- 
proved lauds  from  $10  to  815.  Town  property 
is  steadily  increasing  in  value  every  year. 
Horses  and  cattle  are  in  great  demand.  Good 
farm  mules  are  worth  from  8125  to  $200; 
milch  cows  from  $15  to  875.  Cotton,  the  great 
staple  of  farm  products  in  Georgia,  is,  we  be- 
lieve, under  the  present  crisis  of  money  mat- 
ters, detrimental  to  the  country's  best  inter- 
ests, because  farmers  are  hinging  all  their 
hopes  in  it;  consequently,  farms  are  being 
sold  to  settle  executions  against  them,  brought 
on  by  excessive  use  of  fertilizers  and  the 
enormous  acreage  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
cotton.  This  is  a  goodly  country,  but  the 
farmers  are  not  In  possession  of  the  right 


I  "end  of  the  line"  yet.  These  are  some  of  the 
disadvantages  of  this  country.  "We  have  good 
advantages.  We  have  good  schools  and 
churches,  and  the  people  are  clamoring  for  a 
higher  education.  J.  T.  G. 

Earnest,  Oa. 


From  Arkansas.— Our  cattle  are  nearly  all 
fat  enough  to  butcher.  The  grass  on  this 
prairie  is  very  nutritious,  and  in  some  places 
would  yield  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre ;  hay 
sells  for  from  81  to  89  per  ton.  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  cotton-planters  on  the 
river  bottoms.  People  are  planting  more  corn 
this  year.  Everyone  who  tries  can  be  inde- 
pendent. Everything  grows  here  that  can  be 
grown  in  the  North.  Strawberries,  with 
proper  treatment,  yield  from  400  to  700  bushels 
per  acre.  There  is  some  kind  of  wild  fruit 
from  the  first  of  May  until  late  in  the  fall. 
Nearly  everyone  has  plenty  of  time  on  his 
hands,  and  is  never  in  a  hurry,  as  he  has  all 
the  year  to  work.  If  a  person  is  content  with 
a  good  living,  he  can  certainly  make  it  as 
easily  here  as  In  any  other  country.  The 
northern  and  southern  elements  are  on  the 
best  of  terms,  and  the  negro  is  contented  to 
work  for  either,  just  so  he  has  hog,  hominy 
and  tobacco.  Very  few  care  to  go  north  again 
after  staying  here  a  year  or  two.       J.  R.  A. 

DeWUt,  Arkansas. 


From  Missouri.— Shelby  county  is  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Missouri.  It  is  prairie 
land,  with  plenty  of  timber  along  the  streams. 
The  land  is  good  for  corn,  oats,  wheat,  millet, 
timothy  and  all  kinds  of  fruits.  Apple-trees 
are  being  planted  by  the  thousands;  some 
have  as  many  as  twenty  to  fifty  acres  in  or- 
chards. Good  prairie  land  sells  for  from  825  to 
845  per  acre ;  timbered  land,  from  $10  to  $20. 
This  is  a  great  stock  country,  and  for  hay  we 
are  hard  to  beat.  Farm-hands  get  from  815  to 
$18  and  board ;  day  laborers,  $1  per  day ; 
carpenters,  81.50  and  82  per  day.  Corn  is 
worth  30  cents,  wheat,  75  to  85  cents,  oats,  25  to 
30  cents  per  bushel ;  hay  (baled),  89  to  810  per. 


ton.  Cows,  from  825  to  $35;  yearlings,  814  to 
$18;  steers,  heifers,  810  to  $12,  two-year-old 
steers,  $20  to  $25 ;  three-year-old  steers,  $35  to 
$40;  horses,  $85  to  8125.  We  have  a  health'i'H 
climate,  plenty  of  churches,  good  schools  and 
good  people.  We  need  more  people  that  have 
more  push  in  ttiem,  and  get  our  farms  here 
better  improved.  G.  P.  A.  W. 

Clarence,  Mo. 

From  West  Virginia  Marion  county  is 

steadily  growing  In  population,  wealth  and 
prosperity.  She  is  fast  coming  to  the  front, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  she  will  be  the 
manufacturing  center  of  the  state.  Marion 
county  was  organized  January  14,  1842— over 
Hfty  years  ago— from  a  portion  of  Harrison 
and  Monongalia  counties,  and  was  named 
after  Gen.  Francis  Marion,  the  Revolutionary 
hero.  Population,  20,721.  The  assessed  value 
of  real  and  personal  property  at  the  assess- 
ment of  1890  was  $6,724,846-,  the  county  levy  is 
45  cents  on  8100.  The  number  of  cattle  pro- 
duced in  1890  was  12,693;  horses  and  mules, 
4,924;  sheep  and  hogs,  over  2W)00  head,  with 
an  intrinsic  value  of  over  S1,0*,000.  The  hills 
are  high,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  so  steep  as 
to  prevent  plowing,  and  they  yield  good  crops. 
Cyclones,  blizzards  and  everything  in  that 
line  are  unknown.  Crops  are  almost  a  sure 
thing  when  they  are  cultivated  right.  The 
county  is  rich  in  minerals.  Coal,  flint,  fire- 
clay, iron  ores,  potter's  clay,  and  sandstone 
for  building  purposes  are  found  nearly  all 
over  the  county.  Superior  sands  for  glass- 
making  abound.  Oil  is  found  by  boring  from 
1,700  to  2,500  feet,  and  is  of  a  superior  quality. 
It  is  said  that  the  county  contains  over  two 
hundred  producing  oil-wells.  H.  T.  H. 

Orangeville,  W.  Va. 

From  Illinois.— The  soil  of  Vermilion 
county  is  a  rich,  black  loam,  yielding  abun- 
dant crops  of  all  cereals  common  to  this  lat- 
itude. Farmers  here  are  mostly  contented 
with  their  lot.  We  have  good  railroad  faeil- 
Ities,  good  markets  and  a  good  school  system. 
Corn  is  worth  42  cents,  oats,  30  cents,  wheat,  SO 
cents  per  bushel;  hogs,  $4.25,  live  beef  cattle, 
82.50  a  hundred  weight;  butter,  20  to  25  cents  a 
pound ;  eggs,  15  cents  a  dozen  ;  hay,  $8  to  810  a 
ton.  We  have  a  mammoth  coucerji  packing 
sugar-corn,  peas  and  pumpkins,  which  wa& 
established  in  1878,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  output  is 
over  2,500,000  cans  of  corn  and  over  700,000  cant 
of  peas.  The  factory  covers  over  two  acres 
and  employs  from  300  to  500  hands  during  the 
canning  season.  The  company  raises  its  own 
corn  and  peas  to  a  large  extent,  and  will  plant 
over  1,800  acres  of  corn  and  from  450  to  500 
acres  of  peas  this  season ;  they  are  now  ffr- 
ranging  to  put  in  a  silo  to  make  ensilage  of 
their  offal  for  cattle  feed,  that  will  hold  2,400 
tons— sufficient  feed  for  400  head  of  cattle. 
The  same  also  owns  the  electric  light  plant 
lighting  the  city,  having  now  over  1,100  lamps. 
Another  company  manufactures  overalls. 
Jackets,  working  shirts,  jeans  pants,  sleeve 
vests.  It  employs  from  80  to  100  hands,  using 
72  machines  and  cutting  over  1,200  yards  of 
cloth  every  ten  hours.  Their  output  Is  about 
180,000  garments  annually.  A.  J.  McW. 

Hoopesion,  111. 

From  California.- In  your  issue  of  May 
15th  I  saw  an  article  from  Woodland  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working-men,  which  would  not 
be  a  fair  representation  of  facts  if  written 
from  here.  California  is  a  big  state,  and  he 
who  writes  of  part  of  it  may  miss  the  descrip- 
tion of  another  part  verj'much.  I  have  spent 
nearly  ten  years  in  Tulare  and  Fresno  coun- 
ties, much  of  the  time  working  for  wages.  A 
farm-hand  usually  furnishes  his  bed,  and  fre- 
quently, but  not  always,  sleeps  in  a  dwelling. 
I  prefer  to  furnish  my  own  bed  ;  I  would 
rather  sleep  in  a  good  outhouse  where  the 
weather  is  very  cold  at  28°  above  zero  than  in 
many  eastern  dwellings  at  20°  or  more  below 
zero.  I  have  slept  for  months  in  summer  on 
a  hay-stack,  when  I  was  welcome  in  the 
house,  for  the  stack  was  the  pleasanter  place. 
Many  hands  work  all  the  year,  with  very  little 
loss  of  time,  as  we  have  little  rain  here. 
Large  ranches  employ  several  men  all  the 
time,  and  one  or  two  can  get  steady  work  on 
smaller  ones.  Your  Woodland  correspondent 
says  nothing  of  a  long  term  with  the  thresher 
at  from  $2  to  86  per  day.  "There  is  no  society 
for  the  laboring  man  of  California."  I  deny. 
I  only  know  of  one  home  where  wage-workers 
are  unwelcome.  In  the  church,  the  Sabbath- 
school,  the  dance,  the  Alliance,  you  will  find 
the  laboring  man  always  respected,  and  fre- 
quently in  the  lead.  If  a  man  is  doing  well 
where  he  is,  I  would  advise  him  to  stay  right 
there.  Now,  I  will  speak  of  one  thing  which 
exists  here  as  well  as  in  some  places  in  the 
"states,"  and  which  H.  M.  H.  did  not  mention. 
A  man  without  money  and  "no  visible  means 
of  support"  is  liable  to  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment as  a  vagrant.  W.  A.  H.  G. 

Last,  Fresno  county,  Cal. 


Many  a  woman  blesses  the  day  when  she 
was  induced  to  try  the  new  way  of  washing 
clothes  as  recommended  on  page  13,  which  is 
not  only  a  wonderful  help  to  those  who  are  at 
housekeeping,  but  also  invaluable  to  persons 
who  board,  as  stockings,  handkerchiefs,  silk 
and  other  underclothing,  lace  collars  and  sim- 
ilar pieces,  can  be  washed  in  a  wash-basin  and 
made  as  clean,  sweet  and  white  as  if  done  up 
at  a  flrst-class  laundry.  The  publishers  ot 
this  paper  make  an  offer  on  page  13  by  which 
you  can  get  enough  soap  for  trial,  withoutaDjr 
cost  whatever. 


July  1,  1892. 
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HOME  GARDEN  NOTES. 

BY  JOSEPH. 

Drills  and  Cultivatoes. — A  garden 
seed-drill  is  a  pretty  good  thing  to  have 
when  you  wish  to  sow  a  rather  large 
patch  of  onions,  beets,  spinach,  carrots,  or 
of  almost  any  other  kind  of  garden  seed. 
The  home  gardener,  however,  who  has 
only  a  quarter  of  an  acre  or  so  of  land  to 
plant  to  the  various  kinds  of  vegetables, 
and  who  plants  only  to  supply  the  wants 
of  his  own  family,  even  in  greatest 
abundance,  has  little  use  for  the  drill. 
Even  if  he  grows  an  occasional  larger 
patch  of  beets  or  any  other  kind  of  veg- 
etables, he  can  easily  dispense  with  it. 

Village  gardeners  who  keep  a  cow,  often 
desire  to  raise  one  eighth  of  an  acre  or  so 
of  mangel  beets  or  carrots.  It  is  a  good 
practice,  too.  But,  with  the  soil  properly 
prepared,  I  would  just  as  soon  plant  by 
hand  as  to  go  across  the  street  to  borrow 
the  best  seed-drill.  Just  mark  off  the 
ground  in  rows  of  proper  distance;  then 
take  a  basin  containing  the  seed  in  the  left 
hand,  and  with  the  right  hand  drop  a 
few  seeds  in  a  place,  say  every  twelve 
inches  apart  for  mangel  beets,  or  ten 
inches  apart  for  sugar  beets,  and  at  pro- 
portionate distances  for  other  vegetables; 
next  push  a  little  soil  over  the  seed  with 
the  foot,  and  finally  step  upon  the  place, 
and  then  continue  in  the  same  way  until 
the  piece  is  finished.  It  is  quick  work  and 
just  as  easy  and  convenient  and  sure  as 
planting  corn.  Besides,  you  have  this 
advantage,  that  the  plants  come  up  at  just 
the  right  distance  and  each  hill  only 
needs  thinning  to  one  plant.  If  you  sow 
with  the  drill  the  plants  are  all  in  one 
continuous  row,  and  in  hoeing  and  thin- 
ning you  hardly  know  what  plant  to  take 
out  and  what  to  leave. 

In  short,  my  method  makes  the  after- 
culture much  easier.  We  always  dread 
the  thinning  process,  when  plants  stand 
thickly  in  a  continuous  row ;  and  all  per- 
sons are  more  or  less  afraid  of  slashing 
into  the  rows  and  cutting  out  "those  fine 
plants."  And,  consequently,  this  is  sel- 
dom done  so  thoroughly  and  so  promptly 
as  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  crop. 

Turnips,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  kale,  etc., 
all  can  be  planted  after  this  same  fashion, 
and  I  don't  know  but  what  it  would  be 
well  to  sow  lettuce  in  a  similar  way  also, 
dropping  a  pinch  of  seed  every  four  or 
six  inches  in  the  row,  afterwards  thinning 
to  one  plant  in  a  place,  letting  them  get 
some  size  and  then  beginning  to  use  by 
taking  out  every  other  plant  and  leaving 
the  alternate  one  to  form  fully-developed 
beads. 

But  while  we  thus  care  little  about  the 
seed-drill,  we  will  find  the  wheel-hoe  in- 
dispensable. Where  we  have  only  one, 
which  is  all  that  the  home  gardener  needs, 
I  think  that  the  Planet  Jr.  double  wheel- 
hoe  will  give  best  satisfaction.  Even  in  a 
pretty  small  garden  it  will  soon  pay  for 
itself.  It  is  tedious  work  to  loosen  \ip  the 
soil  and  kill  the  weeds  between  close- 
planted  vegetables  with  a  hand  hoe.  It 
takes  too  much  time  to  go  over  the 
ground,  especially  if  it  has  to  be  done 
as  often  as  it  should  be.  The  soil 
should  be  kept  loose  on  top.  With  the 
wheel-hoe  we  can  run  over  quite  a  patch 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  if  it  rains  the  next 
day,  packing  the  soil  again,  we  can  run 
over  the  patch  once  more  after  it  has  be- 
come dry  enough.  It  is  more  fun  than 
work  to  do  this,  even  for  a  small 
boy.  In  short,  the  possession  of  one  of 
these  wheel-hoes  will  almost  insure  good 
cultivation,  freedom  from  weeds,  and, 
consequently,  a  good  crop  of  vegetables. 
Of  course,  there  are  other  wheel-hoes  that 
can  be  used  with  good  effect;  but  if  I 
were  to  buy  a  new  one,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  Planet  Jr. 

Cucumbers  Blooming  but  not  Fruit- 
ing.— A  reader  from  West  Virginia  says 
the  reason  that  cucumbers  bloom  but  do 
not  bear  is  that  they  were  planted  at  a 
time  when  the  sign  in  the  zodiac  was  in 
the  flower.  No,  no,  my  friends!  Don't 
lay  it  on  to  the  zodiac.  The  trouble  might 
have  been  in  the  variety  or  strain.  Some 
plants  have  the  natural  tendency  to  pro- 
duce mostly  male  flowers.  But  usually, 
if  you  plant  good  seed  of  our  ordinary 
sorts,  and  give  them  room  enough  and 
good  ground,  they  will  bear  freely. 

Bugs  and  other  insects  are  also  needed 
to  carry  the  pollen  from  the  male  flowers 


to  the  fruit  blossoms,  and  without  them 
the  vines  would  possibly  remain  fruitless. 
Should  vines  be  tardy  in  setting  fruit,  try 
pinching  off  the  ends  of  the  main  runners, 
thus  forcing  out  laterals,  on  which  the 
fruit  is  borne. 

Cabbage-worms  and  Squash-bugs. — 
A  reader  gives  the  following  remedy  for 
the  cabbage- worm :  "Sift  air-slaked  lime 
over  the  plants.  If  this  is  done  when  the 
worms  first  make  their  appearance,  they 
will  be  immediately  destroyed  and  the 
cabbages  will  make  a  surprising  growth." 

In  late  years  I  have  had  very  little 
trouble  with  cabbage-worms.  Going  over 
the  patch  once  or  twice  during  the  season, 
dusting  a  little  buhach  (California-grown 
insect-powder)  on  each  plant,  has  always 
given  a  quietus  to  the  worms  and  given 
me  good  heads  free  from  the  disgusting 
creatures.  But  there  are  many  other 
things  that  could  be  used  with  good  effect. 
I  doubt,  however,  whether  air-slaked 
lime  would  be  as  effective  as  desirable. 
Better  use  dry-slaked  lime.  Take  fresh- 
burnt  lime  and  slake  it  with  just  water 
enough  so  it  will  pulverize.  This  is  very 
caustic  and  will  destroy  all  soft-bodied 
worms  and  slugs  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact.  It  may  be  a  good  remedy  for 
potEttp-slugs,  currant-worms  and  many 
other  things.  It  also  kills  angle-worms 
in  the  soil. 

For  worms  on  plants,  sift  it  on  the 
plants  when  they  are  wet  with  dew,  and 
for  angle-worms,  maggots  on  the  roots  of 
plants,  etc.,  pour  it  upon  the  soil  in  solu- 
tion (with  water  or  liquid  manure). 
Tobacco  dust  is  also  a  good  insect  remedy. 

A  reader  recommends  saltpeter,  a  table- 
spoonful  in  two  gallons  of  water,  to  be 
poured  about  the  roots  of  each  hill  of  vines, 
as  a  remeny  for  the  squash-bug.  It  is  a 
good  thing,  yet  I  find  tobacco  dust,  clearer 
mixed  with  equal  bulk  of  bone-meal,  and 
applied  thickly  around  the  plants,  a  pretty 
sure  cure  for  bugs  and  a  good  fertilizer  for 
the  plants. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

conducted   by  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 


AMOUNT  OF  COPPER  ON  SPRAYED  FRUIT. 

Last  December  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette^ 
of  London,  England,  published  an  article 
headed,  "  American  Apples — Alarming 
Allegations  —  Are  They  Doctored  with 
Arsenic."  Then  the  statement  was  made 
"that  American  orchardists  used  arsenic 
in  such  large  quantities  to  protect  their 
fruit  from  insects  as  to  completely  sat- 
urate it,  and  that  the  bloom  or  white 
powder  found  on  American  apples  is 
arsenic,  brought  to  the  surface  by  evap- 
oration, and  if  eaten  this  should  be  wiped 
oft"  to  avoid  injurious  effects.  That  the 
delicate  and  unnatural  ( ?)  bloom  of  Amer- 
ican apples  is  due  to  arsenic,  a  drug  that 
is  largely  used  by  people,  especially  the 
fair  sex,  in  America,  to  make  the  com- 
plexion fair."  During  last  autumn  the 
board  of  health  of  New  York  city  con- 
demned several  car-loads  of  grapes  as 
dangerous  to  public  health,  because  slight- 
ly discolored  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

In  the  case  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  the 
statements  were  undoubtedly  made  by 
speculators  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
the  sale  of  American  apples  in  the  English 
market.  In  the  case  of  the  condemnation 
of  the  grapes  by  the  New  York  board  of 
health,  the  injury  to  grape  growers  was 
due  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  board, 
and  is  not  liable  to  be  repeated.  However, 
it  is  a  warning  to  all  growers  of  fruit,  to 
be  careful  how  they  use  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture late  in  the  season,  for  fruit  with  this 
material  adhering  to  it,  however  slightly, 
is  always  sold  at  a  discount  from  prices 
for  clean  fruit.  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
probably  the  best  material  to  use  for  a 
fungicide. early  in  the  season,  but  late  in 
the  season  the  carbonate  of  copper  solution 
is  much  the  best  to  use. 

Some  analyses  have  been  made  at  the 
Massachusetts  experiment  station  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  poison  on  grapes 
very  much  discolored  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  and  they  showed  in  one  case  that 
the  fruit  contained  only  two  one  thous- 
andth of  one  per  cent  of  oxide  of  copper, 
an  amount  so  small  that  one  would  need 
to  eat  from  one  half  to  one  ton  of  such 
grapes,  stems,  skins  and  all,  to  obtain  the 
least  injurious  effect,  and  this,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  bunches  tested 
were  selected  from  those  having  the 
largest  amount  of  the  copper  mixture  ad- 
hering to  them. 


Another  analyses  made  to  determine  the 
amount  of  poison  adhering  to  the  surface  of 
apples  (for  it  could  not  be  absorbed  into  the 
substance  of  the  fruit)  which  had  been 
sprayed  three  times  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture and  Paris  green,  showed  of  copper 
oxide  fourteen  ten  thousandths  (.0014)  of 
one  grain.  The  specimens  selected  were 
those  most  discolored.  Or,  in  other  words, 
it  would  take  two  thousand  barrels  to 
yield  one  ounce  of  copper  oxide.  No  ar- 
senic whatever  could  be  found.  It  had  all 
washed  away,  as  it  was  not  used  after  July 
1st,  and  the  tests  were  made  October  1st. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  probably 
not  one  fruit  grower  in  one  hundred 
throughout  the  country  used  Paris  green 
at  all,  and  not  one  barrel  in  a  thousand 
came  from  sprayed  trees,  the  absurdity  of 
the  scare  is  still  more  apparent. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  SAHDEI,  n.  GREEN. 

Oraftlng  the  Wild  Pliim.-A.  T.  S.,  Lex- 
ington, Ohio.  The  native  wild  plum  is  one  of 
the  very  best  stocks  for  the  cultivated  kinds, 
and  may  be  grafted  early  In  the  spring  or  bud- 
ded in  August,  as  is  most  convenient.  Prob- 
ably you  will  have  the  greatest  success  from 
budding  them.  For  directions  for  budding 
see  Farm  and  Fireside  for  June. 

Figs  Dropping.— C.  S.  M.,  Pomona,  Flor- 
ida, writes  :  "Whyisitmjr  fig-U-ee  drops  its 
fruit  when  the  little  flgs  are  only  half  grown?" 

Reply  :— Your  figs  probably  fall  from  some 
climatic  trouble,  such  as  too  much  warm, 
moist  weather,  unsuitable  soil,  etc.,  or  else 
from  some  weakness  in  the  variety,  which 
makes  it  poorly  adapt  Jl  to  your  conditions. 
The  same  trouble  Is  found  In  California  with 
some  varieties,  while  others  near  by  produce 
abundantly. 

Apple  Grafted  on  Wild  Crab  Mrs.  B.  B., 

Langvvorthy,  Iowa,  writes  us  that  she  has 
successfully  grafted  the  Morrison  apple  on 
the  native  wild  crab  of  that  state.  This  wild 
crab  has  frequently  been  tried  as  a  stock  for 
the  common  apple,  but  the  results  have  not 
generally  been  satisfactory.  The  wood  of  the 
wild  crab  has  a  closer  grain,  is  much  harder, 
and  grows  slower  than  that  of  our  common 
apple,  so  that  they  do  not  unite  well,  although 
the  grafts  may  grow  for  several  years,  and 
even  fruit,  yet  the  union  is  a  short-lived  one. 
The  more  nearly  related  the  stock  is  to  the 
scion  in  any  case  of  grafting,  the  greater  the 
chances  of  success. 

Scale  on  Apple-trees.— C.  M.  W.-  Fort 
Jones,  Cal.  The  apple  twig  which  you  ft.jat  is 
infested  with  a  scale  called  pernicious  scale 
(Aspidotus perniciosus).  It  is  injurious  to  sev- 
eral deciduous  trees.  The  scales  are  of  a  gray- 
ish color,  except  the  center,  which  is  pale  yel- 
low or  reddish.  They  are  circular,  flat  and 
about  one  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
For  a  summer  remedy  the  trees  should  be 
sprayed  with  the  following  compound: 
Whale-oil  soap  (80  per  cent  strength),  twenty 
pounds;  sulphur,  three  pounds;  caustic  soda 
(98  per  cent  pure  soda),  one  pound  ;  commer- 
cial potash,  one  pound  ;  water  to  make  one 
hundred  gallons.  Place  sulphur,  caustic  soda 
and  potash  together  in  about  two  gallons  of 
water,  boil  for  at  least  one  hour  or  until  thor- 
oughly dissolved.  Dissolve  soap  by  boiling  in 
water;  mix  the  two  solutions  and  boil  for  a 
short  time.  Use  the  solution  as  hot  as  possi- 
ble. For  a  winter  wash,  the  following  is 
effective:  Resin,  thirty  pounds  ;  caustic  soda 
(70  per  cent ),  nine  pounds ;  flsh-oil,  four  and  a 
half  pints;  water  to  make  one  hundred  gal- 
lons. Cook  thoroughly  for  at  least  three  hours 
the  resin,  caustic  soda  and  flsh-oil  in  a  large 
boiler,  together  with  twenty  gallons  of  water  ; 
then  add  a  little  hot  water  occasionally  until 
you  have  at  least  flfty  gallons  of  the  hot  solu- 
tion. Place  this  in  the  spray  tank  and  add 
cold  water  to  make  the  necessary  amount. 
Never  add  cold  water  when  cooking. 

Cranberry  Cnltnre. — P.  B.,  Chicago,  111. 
The  subject  of  the  cultivation  of  cranberries  is 
one  that  has  much  detail  connected  with  it, 
and  any  one  who  intends  to  go  into  it  as  a 
business  should  carefully  study  the  liter- 
ature on  the  subject,  and  if  possible  visit  and 
talk  with  some  practical  cranberry  grower. 
But  a  few  general  principles  may  be  laid 
down.  All  swamps  do  not  seem  equally 
agreeable  to  the  cranberry  plant,  but  wherever 


wild  plants  grow  thriftily  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  adaptability  of  the  land  for  this 
purpose.  As  a  rule  but  few  bogs  pay  for  much 
labor  expended  on  them,  unless  the  drainage 
and  fiowage  is  completely  controlled  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  As  an  instance  showing 
the  futility  of  spending  money  on  a  cran- 
berry bog  where  the  fiowage  cannot  be  con- 
trolled, I  call  to  mind  a  certain  cranberry 
bog  in  Wisconsin,  on  which  a  large  amount 
of  money  was  expended  in  draining  and  other 
improvements.  It  bore  several  good  crops, 
but  one  very  dry  season  the  bog  got  afire  and 
burned  forseveral  months,  reducing  mostof  it 
to  an  ash  bed.  If  fiowage  is  controlled  it  may 
also  be  used  as  a  means  to  check  insect  depre- 
dations, keep  the  proper  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  soil  for  the  healthy  growth  of  the  crop, 
and  to  protect  from  early  frosts  in  autumn. 
Occasionally  it  will  pay  to  plant  cranberries  on 
bogs  where  the  flowage  cannot  be  controlled, 
but  this  is  onlj'  the  case  when  the  bog  can 
be  planted  with  but  little  expenditure  of 
money,  for  the  crop  is  too  uncertain  in  such 
places.  In  prepariug  a  cranberry  bog,  the 
surface  should  be  divided  into  beds,  with  open 
ditches.  These  beds  should  have  an  even  slope 
to  carrj-  the  water  off  into  the  ditches  quickly. 
If  the  surface  of  the  bog  is  firm  it  may  be 
plowed,  but  if  too  soft  to  plow,  it  is  customary 
to  skin  off  the  turf  and  roots  from  the  surface. 
When  the  water  level  can  be  raised  so  as  to 
cover  the  bog,  it  is  often  advisable  to  do  so  un- 
til all  vegetation  is  killed,  which  will  save 
much  work  in  killing  weeds.  After  the  beds 
are  made  they  should  be  covered  with  three  or 
four  inches  of  sand,  in  which  the  vines  should 
be  planted.  This  sand  should  not  be  surface 
sand,  but  sand  from  some  pit  where  it  will  be 
free  from  weed  seeds.  In  setting  cranberi-j'- 
vines  from  wild  bogs,  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  setting  plants  that  do  not  produce  fruit. 
Occasionally  such  barren  plants  are  found  In 
large  quantities.  Among  the  good  books  on 
the  subject  may  be  mentioned  "Cape  Cod 
Cranberries,"  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd 
Company,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Slioald    Have    It    In    Tlie  Kouse. 

Dropped  on  Sugar ,  Children  Love 
to  take  Johnson's  Anodyne  Liniment  for  Croup,  Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsilitis,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pams  Re- 
Ueves  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  and  Bruises  like  magic, 

iJNLIKE       ANY  OTHEp 
For  Internal  and  External  Uae. 

JOHI^SON'S 

Anodyne  Liniment. 

_  ORIGINATED  IN  1810,  ^ 

Soothing,   Healing,  PenetratinL* 

stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  Umb,  like 
magic.  Cures  Croup,  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Cholera 
Morbus.  Diarrhoea,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame  back. 
Stiff  Joints  and  Strains.  Illustrated  Book  tree.  Price 
post-paid,  35  cts.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PUEE-BEED  SHEEP. 

Lincoln,  Hampsliirej  Shropshire  and  South- 
down. Now  is  tlie  time  to  have  your  order  booked  for 
fall  shipments.  Send  a  2-cent  stamp  for  circular  and 
prices. ED  WARD  WALTER,  WestChester, Pa 

Ready  for  immediate  shipment,  11  Registered  .Jersey 
Calves,  2  toTmos.  old;  also  Chest  erWhite  and  Berkshire 
Pisjs,  2to6mo8.  old,  and  three  pyirs  Scotch  Collie  Pups. 
COME  SEE  MY  STOCK  &  SELECT  FOR  YOURSELF. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

E!I!S.  Evaporator 

For  fawiilv  use  and  small  fruit  growers.  The  Best  and 
Cheapest  in  the  market.  Price  S3.50r36  and  SIO.  Circulars 
free.    EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  257  S.  5th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

CIDER 

MACHINERY. 

Power  Screw  )  pp  C  C  C 
Hydraulic,  or  !  1  IVLwO 
Knuckle  Joint) 
Graters,  Elevators,  Etc, 

Booier  &  Boschett  Press  Co, 

99  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  7, 


HVDRAUUO 
PRESS. 


Have  You  CONSUMPTION? 

Catarrh?  Bronchitis?  Asthma? 

All  Diseases  of  Nose,  TKroat  and  Lungs  (except 
last  stages  of  Consumption)  surely  cured  by  the 
New  Andral-Brocsi  Discovery.  Not  a  Drug, 
but  a  New  Scientilic  Method  of  Home  Treatment. 
Cures  4Siiaranteed.  Sent  ^REE  to  all  who 
apply.  Try  it  FKEE,  and  pay  if  satisfied. 
State  ae:e  and  particulars  of  disease.  Address, 
NEW  MEDICAL  ADVANCE,  62£.4th  St.,aincinnatl.O. 

bicyclesgivenaway' 

Forafewhoursactivelabor.  Send25c. 
for  "The  Modem  Qneen,"16  pages,  64 
column  Illus.  Maf;ra2ine.  6  mos.  on 
trial  and  full-  particulars.  Modem 
Queen  Co.  1  Uti  Center  St,  Kew  Uhtcd,  Ct. 

Don't  ^et  a  new  wasli-boiler ;  don't 
even  get  the  old  boiler  mended,  but  next 
wash-day  try  the  easy  way  of  washing 
clothes  with  Frank  Siddall's  soap.  See 
onr  otrer  of  a  free  trial  package  on 
page  IS. 


DUCKEY 


'LOWDOWNHOECombinednDII  I 

GRAIN^'FERTILIZERUnlLL 

The  original  and  only  Olass  Fertilizer  Distributor.  Center 
Oear,  Ratchet  Oronnd  Wheels,  Positive  Force  Feed  for 
Cirain  and  Orass  Seed  aud  Fertilizer  L,iiuber  Tons;ue, 

with  DO  weight  on  the  Horses'  Necks.  Frame  supported  by 
Wheels  both  in  Front  and  Bear,  practically 
a  Four  Wheel  Drill.  The  Ratchet  Ground 
Wheels  both  being  Drivers,  the  Grain  and 
Fertilizer  Feeds  are  operated  in  turning 
either  to  the  Right  or  £,eft— the  latest 
and  best  improvement  on  Grain  Drills  now 
in  the  market.    Also  Manufacturers  of 

Buckeye  Grain  Drills,  Buckeye 
Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators, 
Buckeye  Seeders,  Buckeye 
Cider  Mills  and  Hay  Rakes. 

BItA.NCn  SOVSE&: 
Itei  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Peoria, 
'mwills.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 


San 


-si^  Kansas   City,  Mo. , 

Francisco,  Cal. 
Send  for  Circular  to  either  of  the 
above  firms  or  to 

IVE^SV  c*;  CO.  SHTlXINrC3r3eiEI-iI3,  OHIO. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  11.  Jacobs,  Hammouton,  New  Jersey. 


ABOUT  GAPES. 

Althougli  we  have  fiequently  alluded 
to  this  trouble,  yet  our  readers  are  making 
further  inquiries.  They  wish  to  know 
the  cause  of  gapes  and  its  cure.  The  gapes 
is  caused  by  the  \viudpipe  being  clogged 
with  a  large  number  of  minute,  thread- 
like worms,  the  chicks  suffocating  from 
the  air  passages  being  closed.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  dislodge  them  with  remedies,  as 
any  severe  remedj'  for  destroying  the 
gapes  also  destroys  the  chick.  Gapes  are 
due  to  damp,  filthy  ground,  and  prevails 
mostly  on  old  farms,  the  best  preventive 
being  a  free  use  of  air-slaked  lime. 

When  a  chick  ha.s  the  gapes,  give  it  a 
drop  of  spirits  of  turpentine  on  a  bread 
crumb,  and  if  no  relief  results,  the  worms 
must  be  removed  by  stripping  a  small 
feather,  leaving  a  tuft  at  the  end  (or  a 
straw  [may  be  used),  and  iuserting  it  in 
the  windpipe,  giving  it  a  quick  twist, 
withdrawing  it  quickly  also,  and  the 
worms  will  be  drawn  out.  If  the  feather 
is  dipped  in  coal-oil,  and  well  shaken  out 
before  inserting,  it  will  be  an  advantage. 
Feed  the  chicks  on  clean  boards  and  si^ade 
up  the  runs,  freely  scattering  air-slaked 
lime  over  every  portion  of  the  ground. 
 ♦  ♦  ->  

PRESERVING  GREEN  FOOD  FOR  WINTER. 

How  to  preserve  green  food  is  no  longer 
a  problem.  Use  grass,  clover,  com  fodder 
(the  blades  only),  cabbage,  turnip  tops, 
beet  leaves  or  any  green  material  that  the 
hens  will  accept,  hut  use  only  such  sub- 
stances as  are  fully  matured,  but  not  dry; 
that  is,  do  not  use  materials  that  have 
seeded,  but  only  such  as  are  in  the  milkj^ 
stage,  or  ju.st  when  the  seeds  are  about  to 
form.  Cut  all  the  material  fine,  half-inch 
lengths,  and  pack  it  in  a  barrel,  hogshead 
or  box  that  is  tight  and  strong  enough  to 
resist  pressure.  Have  a  loose  top  that 
will  drop  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 
or  whatever  receptacle  may  be  used,  but 
which  nearly  fits  in  the  top,  only  it  must 
not  be  too  tight  to  go  into  the  barrel. 
Place  this  head  on  the  green  material,  and 
put  a  few  heavy  stones  on  the  head,  so  as 
to  give  pressure  on  the  materials,  which 
will  exclude  the  air.  More  green  food 
can  be  added  as  the  contents  press  down. 
The  food  will  keep  a  year,  and  can  be 
used  from  time  to  time  as  required,  re- 
placing the  covering  as  often  as  a  portion 
of  the  contents  are  removed. 

TREATMENT  OF  SITTERS. 

As  some  hens  will  hatch  out  full  broods 
and  others  fail  to  bring  off  but  very  few, 
at  this  season  of  the  year  the  chicks  may 
all  be  given  to  one  hen,  and  the  extra  hen 
then  brolien  up  from  sitting,  instead  of 
competing  her  to  iiatch  out  another 
sitting  of  eggs,  as  is  sometimes  done  by 
those  addicted  to  cruelty.  If  a  hen  goes 
on  the  nest  and  remains  there  three  weeks, 
she  will  be  brought  to  a  condition  most 
favorable  to  laying,  and  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  give  her  liberty  on  the  range, 
with  an  allowance  of  an  ounce  of  fresh, 
lean  meat  daily,  and  she  will  not  only 
soon  begin  to  lay,  but  will  lay  a  large 
number  of  eggs  before  she  will  attempt  to 
sit  again.  It  is  always  best  to  let  a  sitting  ' 
hen  go  on  the  nest  and  remain  two  weeks 
or  more,  as  it  is  to  her  advantage,  being 
nature's  method  of  equalizing  the  forces 
at  work  and  of  getting  her  in  a  proper 
condition.  A  sitting  hen  should  never  be 
broken  up  until  she  has  reduced  herself 

in  flesh.    _   

POULTRY  IN  MINNESOTA. 

This  spring  has  been  very  bad  for  poultry 
of  all  kinds.  We  have  not  had  so  much 
rainy  weather  for  ten  years.  We  got  a 
freeze-up  and  a  snow-storm  as  late  as  May 
twentieth.  On  account  of  this  bad 
weather  the  farmers  have  had  but  poor 
luck  with  their  young  chickens.  Some 
haye  not  been  able  to  raise  any.  The 
prices  paid  for  eggs,  however,  are  very 
good. 

I  have  seen  a  good  deal  in  Fakm  and 
FiBESiDB  about  the  excellent  qualities  of 
the  Leghorn  for  crossing,  so  this  spring  I 
purchased  a  pure-bred  Brown  Leghorn 
male,  and  allowed  him  to  run  with  my 
common  hens.  I  am  more  than  pleased 
with  the  result,  as  the  increase  in  the  egg 
yield  has  paid  for  him  many  times. 

Amiret,  Minn.  P.  G.  E. 


A  POINT  ON  WHEN  TO  SELL. 

One  class  of  our  citizens,  the  Hebrews, 
buy  largely  at  certain  times.  Man}' 
poultry  retailers  are  among  them,  and 
their  religious  rules  and  regulations  have 
much  to  do  with  fixing  the  market  prices 
in  the  large  cities.  They  usually  have 
about  thirty-five  various  feast  and  fast 
days  in  a  year,  requiring  about  forty- 
eight  days  of  celebration.  They  usually 
have  certain  dates,  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  "Jewish  calendar"  of  the  alma- 
nacs published  (nearly  all  almanacs  con- 
tain the  feast  days),  and  it  will  pay  t'b 
know  when  these  days  occur.  The  con- 
sumption of  poultry  at  some  of  these 
feasts  is  a  great  feature,  and  as  their 
regulations  require  that  all  poultr}'  be 
killed  by  a  church  official,  they  buy  only 
live  fowls.  They  are  the  largest  pur- 
chasers of  geese  and  ducks,  and  are  willing 
to  pay  good  prices  for  choice  birds.  It 
may  also  be  stated  here  that  if  those  who 
sell  poultr J'  will  make  themselves  familiar 
with  all  holidays  and  with  all  sects,  it 
will  be  an  adv^antage  in  knowing  the  best 
j)eriods  for  shipping. 


FOWLS  IN  CONFINEMENT. 

Many  persons  keep  fowls  in  confine- 
ment for  want  of  space,  and  much  better 
management  must  be  given  in  order  to 
avoid  disease  and  an  overfat  condition. 
If  tlie  flock  is  small,  the  table  scraps 
should  be  made  to  answer  for  any  extra 
allowance,  the  "principal  food  being 
chopped  grass  or  some  bulky  material. 
One  of  the  essential  requisites  is  not  to 
permit  the  hens  to  be  idle,  but  compel 
them  to  scratch  and  work.  It  is  much 
better  to  have  them  hungry  and  eager  to 
scratch  for  something  than  to  overfeed 
them,  and  thereby  destroy  their  value  as 
egg  producers. 


KEEPING  DUCKS. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  ducks 
should  never  be  fed.  It  is  an  advantage 
to  thenl  to  be  compelled  to  forage  far  all 
they  receive.  Ducks  may  be  kept  in  con- 
finement when  young,  but  an  adult  flock 
makes  a  disagreeable  mass  of  mud  and 
stench  when  penned  up.  It  matters  not 
if  they  have  water  to  swim  in,  but  they 
will  requii'e  a  range,  upon  which  they 
will  work  industriously.  Drinking  water 
should  be  convenient,  and  f)lenty  of  it 
should  be  supplied. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  MOULTING  HENS. 

Moulting  hens  will  be  noticed  this 
montii,  and  also  until  late  in  the  year,  if 
slow  in  beginning  to  shed  their  feathers. 
They  need  dry  quarters  at  night  and  i^ro- 
tection  from  rains  during  the  day,  as  they 
will  easily  take  cold  in  such  a  condition. 
A  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  iron  in  the 
drinking  water  will  serve  as  an  invig- 
orator,  and  the  food  should  be  of  a  variety 
and  nourishing.  Milk  may  be  given  freely 
to  moulting  hens. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Can  Hens  Swim  ?—C.  H.,  Keosauqua,  Iowa. 
A  fowl  can  float  on  the  water,  but  lias  very 
little  power  of  locomotion,  swimming  but 
very  little,  remaining  almost  stationary. 

Foniidetl  Crockery.— J.  S.  R.,  Spurges, 
Texas,  writes:  "Shoiald  crockery  or  cbina- 
■wai'e  be  broken  very  fine,  or  coarsely,  and 
should  they  eat  all  they  wish?" 

Reply:— It  should  be  pounded  to  pieces 
about  the  size  of  wlieat.  The  fowls  will  only 
eat  the  quantity  required.  It  is  harmless  to 
them,  serving  as  grit  to  grind  the  food. 

Glass  ill  Poultr.v-house.- T.  M.  S., 
Drum's,  Pa.,  writes'  "Will  three  windows, 
each  4%x6  feet,  be  too  much  glass  for  a  poultry- 
house  lUxSO  teet,  the  windows  to  be  placed  on 
the  south  side?" 

Reply:— As  fowls  are  very  partial  to  plenty 
of  light,  the  windows  are  nbt  too  large,  and 
will  also  render  the  house  comfortable  during 
the  winter. 

Hens  not  taying.— E.  S.,  Dayton,  Oliio, 
writes  :  "My  hens  are  in  excellent  condition, 
are  fed  three  times  a  day  on  a  variety,  and  are 
well  cared  for  ;  yet  they  do  not  lay.  They  are 
a  cross  between  Plymouth  Rock  and  Light 
Brahma." 

Reply:— The  cause  is  due  tooverfeeding.aud 
the  hens  are  very  fat,  something  which  always 
results  when  a  flock  is  fed  three  times  a  day, 
especially  in  the  warm  season. 

ChioUs— Canary-bird.— Mrs.  J.  S.,  Sul- 
phur Cre.ek,  Cal.,  writes:  "What  ails  my 
chicks?  Every  now  and  then  I  lose  one  by 
choking.- — What  causes  my  canary-bird  to 
pick  and  eat  the  pin-featheis  from  her  young 
ones?  I  feed  her  on  seeds,  boiled  eggs  and 

sometimes  raw  meat.  What  is  the  cause  of 

enlarged  liver  in  fowls?" 

Reply  :— For  remedy  for  gapes,  see  reply  to 

M.  J.  K.,  this  column.  The  canary  has  a 

vice  that  is  difficult  to  cure.  Try  the  use  of 
flue  bone,  fresh  from  the  butcher,  and  give  a 
small  pinch  of  sulphur  three  times  a  week  in 

the  food,  as  well  as  season  with  a  little  salt.  

Enlarged  liver  is  due  to  overfeeding. 

Oapes  in  Chicks.— M.  J.  K.  writes  :  "What 
remedy  will  answer  for  gapes?  P'irst  symp- 
tom is  sleepy  action  ;  second,  sneezing  ;  and 
third,  they  begin  to  sneeze  and  gape,  finally 
dying." 

Reply:— The  sleepy  and  drowsy  action  in- 
dicates the  large  lice  on  the  heads.  Anoint 
with  a  few  drops  of  lard.  The  gasping  Is  due 
to  gapes,  which  clog  the  windpipe.  The 
remedy  Is  a  drop  of  spirits  of  turpentine  on  a 
bread  crumb,  once  or  twice  a  day.  If  not 
relieved,  the  gape-worms  must  be  removed  by 
inserting  a  straw  in  the  windpipe,  giving  it  a 
twirl,  and  dislodging  the  worm. 


B6g- READ  THIS  HOTlCE.-=S!a 

Questious  from  regular  subscribers  of  r.\R.M  and 
FiitEsiDE,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  iu  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immedi.ite  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation uDon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
euclose  stanips  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquiVer  should  accompany 
each  query  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  tlie  issue  iu  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


To  Destroy  Weeds.— A.  J.  S.,  Windsor, 
N.  Y.,  writes  :  "What  is  the  best  way  to  rid  a 
field  of  wild  carrot?  Can  it  be  done  by  culti- 
vation, or  must  each  stalk  be  pulled  up  and 
burned  ?" 

Reply  :— A  rotation  of  crops,  including  clo- 
ver, thorough  cultivation  and,  if  necessary, 
summer  fallowing,  will  rid  fields  of  the  most 
troublesome  weeds. 

Alkali  Water  for  Irrigation.— F.  G.  S., 

Texas,  writes:  "What  can  I  add  to  my  well- 
water,  which  contains  much  lime,  to  neutral- 
ize its  bad  effect  on  garden  and  field?  The 
land  contains  enough  lime,  and  by  irrigating 
it  with  that  lime-water  the  earth  becomes 
hard  and  the  plants  yellowish." 

Reply  :— We  do  not  think  it  is  practicable 
for  you  to  neutralize  the  alkali  iu  the  water 
used  for  irrigating  purposes  with  chemicals. 
The  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  that  we  can 
suggest  is  to  provide  for  good  drainage  of  the 
irrigated  fields.  Flood  them  well  with  water, 
and  if  it  can  run  off  it  will  remove  the  excess 
of  alkali  from  your  soil.  Alkali  spots  are 
made  wherever  there  is  no  drainage,  and  all 
the  water  evaporates,  leaving  the  minerals  it 
contained  behind.  As  the  process  is  fre- 
quently repeated,  these  spots  or  basins  accu- 
mulate deposits  of  alkali,  until  nothing  will 
grow  on  them.  Drain  the  basins,  then  flood 
them  with  water  repeatedly,  and  the  excess 
of  alkali  will  be  washed  out. 


VETERINARY. 

*Jg<Condueted  by  Dp.  H.  J.  Detmers.^?* 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  in  Ohio  State 
tjniverslty. 

To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  Inquir- 
ies should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  w^hich  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.  35  King  Avenue.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column,  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Wants  a  Hoof  Ointment.— S.  C.  L.,  St. 

Clair,  Nev.   I  cannot  answer  your  question. 

An  Ulcerating'  Joint.— E.  C,  Kishwaukee, 
111.  Consult  a  veterinarian,  and  have  your 
mare  examined. 

A  Fractured  tes.— D.  W.  B.,  Castalia,  S. 
D.  If  you  had  said  in  your  first  letter  that  a 
bone  was  fractured  I  might  have  been  able  to 
tell  you  at  once  that,  although  the  animal 
may  live,  she  will  remain  a  cripple  forever. 
A  cure  is  out  of  the  question. 

Wants  to  Study  Veterinary  Medicine. 

—J.  F.  ('.,  Viola,  Tenn.  You  cannot  study 
veterinary  medicine  from  books.  The  best 
you  can  do  is  to  enroll  as  a  student  in  a  good 
veterinar.y  school  or  college,  and  take  a  regular 
course.  The  school  of  veterinary  medicine  of 
the  Ohio  State  University  opens  September 
12th. 

Rinsbone.— D.  W.  G.,  Pillar  Point,  N.  J., 
writes:  "Please  give  cure  of  ringbone  on 
horses.  What  do  you  think  of  the  treatment 
called  firing  ?" 

Answer  :— Wait  until  next  November.  It  is 
now  the  wrong  season  for  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  spavin  and  ringbone.  You  ma.v  con- 
sult Farm  and  Fireside  of  November  15,  1891. 

Probably  Rhachitis.— L.  E.,  Cleburne, 
Kan.,  writes:  "What  ails  our  calves?  At  the 
time  when  they  are  old  enough  to  eat  their 
feed  they  become  weak  in  the  back  and  legs, 
and  cannot  stand  up,  They  also  have  colic. 
Two  have  already  died." 

Answer  :— Your  calves,  it  seems,  suffer  from 
rhachitis.  There  must  be  something  radically 
wrong  in  their  feed.   Try  a  change  of  diet. 

Scrotal  Hernia.- G.  H.  D.,  Shawnee,  Kan. 
If  your  colt  has  a  scrotal  hernia— is  ruptured, 
as  you  call  it— the  remedj-  consists  in  castra- 
tion with  covered  testicle,  and  an  application 
of  clamps  on  the  vaginal  membrane.  It  will 
not  be  necessaf.v  to  give  a  detailed  description 
of  the  operation,  because  any  competent 
veterinarian  knows  how  to  perform  it,  and 
nobody  else  should  be  entrusted  with  its  per- 
formance. 


Salt  for  Cattle.— E.  A.  L.,  Natchez,  Miss. 
Except  near  the  sea-coast,  or  such  other  places 
where  salt  pa.'ticles  are  constantly  floating  in 
the  air,  and  are  deposited  on  the  vegetation, 
cattle  should  receive  small  quantities  of  salt 
at  regular,  short  intervals  of  time,  say  twice  a 
week.  Salt  In  moderate  quantities  does  not 
interfere  with  the  secretion  of  milk;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  apt  to  increase  the  same,  because 
it  promotes  the  process  of  digestion. 

Weak  Knees.— E.  H.  J.,  Salem,  S.  D., 
writes:  "I  have  a  three-year-old  colt  which, 
from  the  time  it  was  born  until  nearly  two 
years  of  age,  had  weak  knees,  bending  for- 
ward like  a  hprse  knee-sprung.  Its  legs  then 
became  as  straight  as  any,  and  remained  so 
about  a  year,  when  in  the  spring,  just  before  I 
began  to  work  him,  his  knees  began  to  resume 
their  unnatural  shape,  and  he  seems  very 
weak  and  weary  in  the  joints  after  driving." 

answer:— The  only  remedy  that  will  do 
any  good  is  good,  nutritious  food  and  exemp- 
tion from  any  hard  work. 

A  Calf  Slobbers— Diseased  Joint.— I.  L. 
T.,  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  writes:  "When  my 
calf  chews  its  cud,  green  slobbers  run  from  its 

mouth.   What  can  I  do  for  it?  My  colt's 

pastern-joint  swelled  up,  broke  and  run  bloody 
matter;  healed  up,  broke  and  is  running 
again.   What  is  the  matter?" 

Answer  :— Examine  the  animal's  mouth, 
and  if  there  is  nothing  wrong,  change  the 
food ;  feed  something  that  is  free  from  fun- 
gous growth   and  acrid  substances.  Your 

colt  suffers  from  arthritis,  probably  of  a 
pysemic  nature.  When  this  reaches  you,  your 
colt  will  be  either  dead  or  a  confirmed  cripple. 
In  such  cases  a  veterinarian  should  be  at  once 
consulted. 

Probably  Cystitis.— B.  N.  M.,  Ramey,  Pa., 

writes:  "I  have  a  three-year-old  gelding  that, 
although  he  seems  in  good  condition  and  eats 
well,  will  urinate  ever.v  hour  in  the  day  when 
in  the  stable.  Th«  urine  is  thick  a.Dfi  very 
yellow.   What  is  the  cause  ?" 

Answer  :— Your  gelding  may  suffer  from 
catarrhal  c.vstitis,  a  disease  which,  as  a  rule,  is 
either  an  attendant  of  other  catarrhal  condi- 
tions or  caused  by  an  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder,  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  stone,  a  concrement  or  some  sediment. 
It  very  seldom  occurs  as  an  independent  dis- 
ease. Therefore,  as  your  inquiry  does  not  con- 
tain anything  from  which  the  cause  might  be 
ascertained,  1  eanno>  answer  your  question, 
and  only  advise  you  to  change  the  diet  of  your 
horse,  perhaps  from  dry  feed  to  grass. 

Onght  to  Have  Rest.— F.  E.,  Pavilion,  N. 
Y.,  writes :  "I  have  a  cow,  five  years  old,  that 
has  been  giving  milk  for  fifteen  months.  She 
willbefresh  again  October  1st.  Shewasgiving 
six  or  seven  quarts  of  milk  at  a  milking  until 
about  May  1st.  Since  then  there  are  little 
lumps  in  the  milk,  and  the  amount  of  milk 
has  decreased  to  one  quart.  She  is  in  good 
flesh,  eyes  bright,  eats  heartily,  chews  her  cud, 
and  to  all  appearances  is  in  perfect  health. 
She  has  been  fed  during  spring  on  second- 
growth  clover  and  four  quarts  of  bran  twice  a 
day;  now  she  is  out  in  good  pasture.  What 
is  her  trouble,  and  what  shall  I  do  for  her?" 

Answer:— Your  cow,  very  likely,  is  not  ail- 
ing at  all,  but  she  ought  to  have  rest  after  she 
has  been  milked  fifteen  months  and  has  to 
calve  in  about  three  months.  Therefore,  make 
her  dry,  and  don't  feed  too  high  before 
calving. 

Wounded.— P.  T.,  Good  Thunder,  Minn., 
writes :  "I  have  a  valuable  horse  that  1 
pricked  with  a  fork,  two  inches  above  the 
fetlock  wart  in  fore  leg,  the  16th  of  March.  He 
has  been  lame  since.  I  have  poulticed  it  and 
blistered  it  with  Spanish  fly.  The  bigtendons 
are  swollen.  When  he  steps  on  the  tip  of  the 
toe  he  flinches  terribly." 

Answer:— Probe  the  wound,  so  as  to  find 
out  what  parts  have  been  injured.  If  3'ou  find 
that  a  joint  (pastern-joint,  most  likely)  is 
open,  the  animal  has  a  good  prospect  of  be- 
coming a  worthless  cripple.  If  no  joint  is 
opened,  and  if  the  pus  can  be  discharged  from 
every  part  of  the  wound,  you  may  dress  the 
same  twice  a  day,  either  with  a  flve-per-cent 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  with  some  other 
good  antiseptic.  If  the  opening  is  large 
enough,  you  may  u.se  iodoform.  Beside  that, 
the  leg  should  be  properly  bandaged  twice  a 
day,  each  time  when  the  wound  is  dressed. 

I>on't  Sweat— Moon  Calves.— S.  R., 
Moneta,  Va.,  writes :  "My  horses  and  mares 
at  times  become  short-winded,  and  do  not 
sweat  a  particle  in  hot  weather.  At  times, 
when  at  work  side  by  side,  one  will  sweat 
freely,  while  another  will  not  sweat  at  all. 
When  in  that  condition,  if  driven  at  a 
moderate  gait  for  a  half  hour,  they  will  pantas 
if  almost  out  of  breath.  They  are  not  fat,  but 
in  good,  serviceable  order.  I  feed  them  on 
corn,  sheaf  oats,  hay,  blade  fodder,  and  at 
times  graze  them.   I  can't  see  that  changing 

feed  makes  any  difference.  What  is  tlie 

cause  of  a  cow  having  what  is  called  moon 
calves  ?  Is-there  a  preventive  ?" 

Answer:— Concerning  your  horses,  I  would 
advise  you  to  feed  them  regularly  with  good, 
sound  food  suitable  to  their  condition,  and 
have  them  regularly  and  well  groomed  ;  also, 
give  them  time  for  digestion  after  they  have 
eaten  a  meal.  Your  second  question  I  can- 
not answer. 


■   ■  1^  I    Entitling  the  sender  to  tbe  Grand  Fifte 

■  ^  ■  ■  ■  I  m  ■  H%|  Dollar  Picture  and  Gilt  Frame, 
\^  %#  I  I  m    and  this  paper  one  year,  for  Only 


Mast,  Ckowell  &  Kirkpatrick,  Publishers, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

For  $1.50  inclosed,  please  send  me  the  Picture,  "Columbus  at  the  Royal 
Court  of  Spain,"  in  the  large  Gilt  Frame,  made  of  6-inch  molding,  and 
measuring  31  by  40  inches.  Also  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  without 
extra  charge.  In  return  for  my  receiving  the  picture  and  frame  and  Farm  and 
Fireside  one  year  at  this  low  Special  Price,  I  agree  to  show  them  to  my  friends 
and  neighbors,  to  whom  I  will  endeavor  to  make  sales  at  the  regular  price. 


Name  _  

Post-Office-  

County  State- 


Write  Nearest  Express  Station  here   

Also  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  free,  to  my  address  as  above. 

If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  to  Farm  and  Fireside,  when  you  accept  this  ofler  one 
year  will  be  added  to  your  present  subscription. 
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Entitled,  "COLUMBUS  AT  THE  ROYAL  COURT  OF  SPAIN."        Size  of  the  Gold  Frame  and  Picture,  31  by  40  inches. 


HOW  TO  GBT  IT 


F  R 


E 


If  you  cannot  work  for  tis  yourself  we  will  tell  you  HOW  TO  GBT  ON:^ 
COPY  OP  THie  GRAND  FIFT:^:]eN-DOI,I/AR  PICTUR!© 

ABSoi,UT:ei/Y  fre;:i©  of  charge. 

Doubtless  you  know  of  some  agent  canvassing  in  your  neighborhood  for  sewing- 
machines,  books,  pictures,  curtains,  rugs,  churns,  washing-maeliines,  or  something 
else.  Such  agents  are  always  looking  for  something  new— something  that  will  out- 
sell whatever  they  are  handling.  That  is  just  wbat  this  picture  will  do.  If  you 
know  of  such  an  agent,  or  if  you  can  learn  where  one  is  to  be  found  by  making  in- 
quiries, hunt  him  up  and  place  this  advertisement  in  his  hand.  Induce  him  to  order 
au  outfit,  and  when  the  agent  you  secure  has  ordered  the  first  dozen 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  ONE  FREE. 

Put  any  One  to  work  with  this  picture,  and  you  shall  have  one  for  yourself  as 
soon  as  a  dozen  have  been  sold  by  him.  You  are  sure  to  get  it.  No  one  can  help 
selling  it  if  he  leaves  it  where  people  can  see  it.  Carry  it  on  the  sti-eet,  and  people 
will  stop  to  look  at  it.  It  will  attract  attention  anywhere.  Ten  to  one  he  will  sell 
over  a  dozen,  the  first  day,  and  you  will  get  one  free. 


HOW  TO  GET  IT 

FOR  OHhY  $1.50. 

One  of  these  Grand  Pictures,  in  Otir  lyarge  Gold  IPrame,  will 
be  sent  to  the  first  reliable  person  applying  from  each 
locality,  for  only  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents,  if  he 
promises  to  show  it  and  help  introduce  it 
among  his  friends  and  neighbors. 

This  special  price  is  only  offered  to  introduce  the  Picture  and  Frame,  as  the 
sample  is  sure  to  sell  a  hundred  or  more  in  every  community  in  which  it  is  shown. 
Bvei-yone  recognizes  it  at  once  as  the  most  wonderful  bargain  of  the  kind  that  the 
19th  century  has  yet  seen.  The  heavily-carved  and  richly-gilded  frame  alone  cannot 
be  duplicated  in  any  picture  store  for  double  our  price  for  both  picture  and  frame. 

Our  profit  is  in  the  large  sales  that  follow  the  sample. 

Your  profit  begins  with  the  sample  picture  and  frame,  for  even  if  you  should 
not  try  to  sell  them,  your  sample  picture  and  frame  may  truly  be  valued  at  Fifteen 
Dollars.  The  fact  is,  there  are  many  pictures  far  inferior  to  this  for  which  the  owners 
have  paid  one  hundred  dollars  or  more. 

But  our  object  in  offering  you  one — and  only  one — of  these  pictures  at  this  spec- 
ially low  price,  is  to  induce  you  to  show  it  to  others,  and  thus  to  sell  a  large  number 
of  the  pictures  at  the  regular  price;  therefore,  as  only  a  limited  number  of  these 
grand  pictures  will  be  sold  at  this  ridiculously  low  price,  we  require  that  you  cut  out, 
fill  up  and  return  to  us  with  your  order  the  coupon  on  eighth  page  of  this  paper.  By 
using  this  coupon  you  agree  to  show  the  picture  to  others,  and  in  return  you  are 
entitled  to  the  picture  and  frame  for  only  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and 

Everyone  Accepting  this  Offer  is  also  Entitled  to  this  -lournal  One  Year  Free. 


WHY  NOT  SELL  IT  YOURSELF  ? 


We  are  offering  this  grand  picture  to  agents  to  be  sold  at  such  a  low  price  that 
everybody  who  sees  it  is  astonished,  and  quick  sales  and  quicker  deliveries  are  sure 
to  follow.  Everybody  will  want  it  at  sight,  and  everybody  will  have  it.  You  can 
get  up  in  a  wagon  on  any  market  square,  hold  one  of  the  pictures  up  so  the  people 
can  see  it,  and  sell  them  as  fast  as  you  can.  hand  them  out  and  make 
change. 

Notwithstanding  the  low  price  at  which  this  grand  work  of  art  is  sold,  our  agents  are  allowed  such  a  liberal  commission  that 


You  can  take  the  picture  and  go  froin  home  to  home,  and  sell  from  10  to  25  of 
them  a  day.  No  long  description  is  necessary.  The  jsicture  tells  its  own  story.  A 
look,  a  question  or  two,  a  few  words  of  explanation,  a  reminder  that  the  Columbian 
Exposition  is  concentrating  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  on  Columbus,  and 
the  order  is  yours.  , 
WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  OUR  GENEROUS  TERMS  TO  AGENTS. 


GaD  Make 


ANY  MAN,  WOMAN,  BOY  OR  GIRI,, 


Selling  this  I^arge  and  Magnificent  Work  of  Art,  in  Any  I^ocality. 

This  surprising  production  of  an  age  when  wonders  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  nothing  short  of  the  marvelous  can  claim  more  than  passing  attention,  has  produced  a 
tremendous  sensation  among-the  lovers  of  art,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  was  painted  by  the  gifted  Bohemian  artist,  Vacslav  Brozik, 
and  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum,  in  Central  Park,  New  York, 

THE  MASTERPIECE  OF  AN  IMSPIRED  ARTIST. 


Years  of  patient  work  were  required  to' complete  this  colossal  and  superlatively  beautiful 
Painting.  But  the  Artist  was  well  recompensed,  for  It  brought  him  not  only  fame,  but  gold 
sufficient  for  A  KING'S  KANSOM.  After  months  of  careful  work,  with  the  aid  of  the  most 
talented  artists  and  skilfal  workmen,  and  by  employing  expensive  machinery  and  the  latest 
and  most  improved  methods,  and  spending  thousands  of  dollars,  we  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  grenulne  oleograpli  of  this  wonderful  picture,  suitable  for  the  parlor  or  drawing- 
room. 

Competent  judges  and  critics  who  have  examined  this  beautiful  oleograph  pronounce  it  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  worte  ever  executed  in  this  country.  In  it  has  been 
reproduced  every  line  of  the  artist's  pencil,  every  toucb  of  his  magic  brush,  every 
color  from  oiT  his  palette, 

RIVALING  THE  ORIGINAL  PAINTING 

Id  beauty  and  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  artists  have  perpetuated  the  scene,  which  was 
the  beginning  of  American  history.  AU  the  grandeur  and  impressiveness  of  the  occasion  has 
been  transferred  to  the  canvas  in  such  a  realtistio  way  that  the  beholder  seems  transferred 
to  the  very  presence  of  the  court  and  himself  hears  the  Impassioned  words  of  Columbus. 


The  bold,  masterly  treatment  of  the  famous  artist  has  been  perfectly  preserved,  and  the 
drawing-  of  each  fig-nre,  the  expression  on  each  face,  the  texture  of  the  garmeuts, 
the  brilliant  colors,  true  to  the  original  in  every  minute  detail,  blending  together  in  per- 
fect harmony,  stamps  it  as 

AN  ARTISTIC  TRIUMPH. 

A  happy  surprise  is  in  store  for  everj'  purchaser  who  secures  it.  It  will  surpass  the  highest 
expectations.  Pictures  possessing  only  a  small  degree  of  the  mei'it  and  artistic  value  of 
this  are  selling  in  the  large  cities  for  Slo.OO  to  S50.00.  ' 


A  LARGE  AS^D  HA!^DS« 


The  oleograph  is  mounted  in  an  elegant  Three-Dollar,  massive,  heavily  carved,  Gilt  frame, 
of  6-lnch  molding,  with  receding  back  and  raised  center  of  special  design  of  intertwined  rope, 
complete  with  cord  and  hooks  for  hanging. 

Rememtoep,  this  Gpand  Pieture  is  made  Especially  to  oup  opdep,  and  can 

only  he  Ppoeuped  through  us. 


WE  WANT  ACTIVE,  EARNEST  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE, 


To  sell  this  splendid  work  of  art.  Thousands  of  families  are  paying  from  |15.00  to  $50.00  for  pictures  that  are  daubs  beside  it. 
of  an  opportunity  to  secure  such  a  manifest  bargain  at  the  surprisingly  low  price  we  have  placed  on  it. 


Tens  of  thousands  will  gladly  avail  themselves 


THE  RIGHT  THING  AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME. 

Could  there  be  a  more  favorable  time  to  sell  such  a  picture?  The  "World's  Fair  is  to  be 
held  in  commemoration  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  He  is  the  hero  of  the 
hour.  His  name  is  on  everybody's  lip.  Every  newspaper  and  magazine  throughout  the  land 
is  reviewing  the  work  accomplished  by  Columbus,  thus  keeping  him  constantly  before  the 
people.  Think  what  au  immense  advantage  all  this  free  advertising  will  be  to  you.  All  tltis 
talking  and  thinking  and  writing  about  Columbus,  all  this  money  being  poured  out  in  adver- 
tising him,  will  help  you  to  sell  this  picture.  The  ladies  will  buy  it  if  they  have  to  sell 
rags,  egg's,  butter,  anything  to  get  it. 

THE  EASIEST  THING  IN  THE  WORI<D  TO  SELI/. 

People  will  want  it  before  you  have  said  a  dozen  words.  In  many  cases  they  will  insist  on 
having  your  sample  copy,  and  will  hardly  take  "no"  for.  an  answer.  Agents  who  have  met 
with  but  little  success  in  selling  other  things  will  find  in  this  picture  just  what  they  need.  To 
sell  a  book  or  a  piece  of  furniture,  you  must  make  an  eloquent  or  a  lengthy  description  of  it, 
stir  your  customer  up,  make  him  feel  that  he  wants  it,  and  If  he  takes  so  long  to  think  about 
it  that  he  forgets  what  you  have  said,  you  must  go  over  the  whole  ground  again.  How  differ- 
ent with  this  picture,  entitled  "Columbus  at  the  Royal  Court  of  Spain." 


IT'S  A  PICTURE  THAT  TAI,KS. 

And  it  talks  while  2/oM  are  silent.  The  magnificent  array  of  faces  and  figures;  the  startling 
expression  on  many  of  the  faces  ;  the  beautiful  colors  ;  the  historic  value  of  the  picture;  the 
massive  and  richly-finished  frame,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  within  the  reach  of  only  the 
wealthy,  all  these  make  their  impression  on  the  minds  of  your  customer,  with  hardly  a  sug- 
gestion from  you,  and  thus 

IT  SEI/I/S  ITSEI/F. 

Every  person  who  sees  it  will  be  sure  to  ask  about  it,  where  it  can  be  had,  the  cost,  etc.,  and 
when  he  learns  the  price  he  will  not  rest  until  he  possesses  a  copy  himself.  Thus,  the  agent  who 
sells  a  copy  of  the  picture  leaves  behind  him  a  silent  but  never-tiring  laborer,  who  will  work 
for  him,  rain  or  shine,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  every  day  in  the  week,  until  every  family 
for  miles  around  has  learned  of  it  and  all  will  be  eager  to  buy.  Then  he  has  but  to  take  care 
of  his  field  and  gather  the  golden  harvest. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  I.IBERAI,  TERMS  TO  AGENTS. 


The  Best  Chance  ever  Offered  to  Teachers,  Students,  Farmers  and  Others  to  make  Several  Hundred  Dollars  Quickly  and  Easily. 

AGENTS  ARE  ALSO  OFFERED  A  FREE  TRIP  TO  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR, 

Including  railroad  fare  both  ways,  hotel  bill  and  admission  to  tfie  grounds.  This  offer  is  open  to  everyone.  Don't  miss  this  chance  to  see  the  World's  Fair  without  costing 
you  a  cent,  and  at  the  same  time  clear  |500.00  in  cash.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  the  most  entertaining,  instructive  and  magnificent  exhibition  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  any 
country  on  the  globe,  and  nothing  like  it  will  occur  again  in  at  least  another  century.  To  miss  seeing  it  will  be  to  regret  it  the  balance  of  your  life.  Write  for  full  partic- 
ulars and  learn  how  you  may  secure  a  Free  Trip  to  the  World's  Fair. 

1st. 


HOW  TO 
ORDER. 


You  will  be  entitled  to  the  complete  Picture  and 
Frame  Free  if  you  induce  one  person  to  act  as 
agent,  and  the  picture  and  frame  will  be  sent  to 
you  as  soon  as  the  agent  you  secure  has  ordered 
one  dozen. 


2n(l. 


Cut  out,  fill  up  and  return  to  us  the  coupon  on  page  8,  with  §1.50,  and  you  will 
receive  the  complete  Picture  and  Frame,  and  also  this  journal  one  year. 
If  you  are  already  a  subscriber,  one  year  will  be  added  to  your  present  subscription. 
Only  one  picture  will  be  sold  to  one  person  on  these  terms,  and  that  only  to  the  first 
applicant  from  a  community. 


Address  all  orders  to  the 

Publishers  as  follows: 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


FREE 


A  FIFTEEN  DOLLAR 


•rue 


^.-Ti'l  3  foot 


We  will  Kive  I 
erne  of  tliciel 
Grand  Picture«| 
in  the  MaKnili- 
Cfiil  I'ranie 

FREE 

i<,    any  <>"<■• 
wliu  find'  "* 
AkcuI  »■'•" 
ull  one  doziii 
of  these  Oraii'! ; 
Pictures   a  i> ' 
H  a  n  d  s  o  m 
Franic.t,  at  ll  ■ 
regular   prii  ■ 
There  i»  not  a 
man  or  woman, 
or  brixlil  '>">' 
<ir  girl,  in  any 
c  o  m  m  11  u  i  t  >' , 
but  ttlio  kmiw. 
of  a  nnmbor  of 
good  ngcniv 
wlio   are  now 
selling  «.l  ll  e  r 
urticles.  Call 
the  attention 
of  tjie  best  of 
these  agents  to 
thil    Gran  d  _ 
Picture  ami  ij! 
I'minc,  and  in- 
duce him  to  or- 
der au  oullil, 
aud  when  he 
has  ordered 
one  doieu  pic- 
tures, we  will 
send  you  a  I'k 
lure  and  Frame 
I-ree. 

Any  g  o  o  d 
i^;eut  can  cas 
lly  sell  several 
doxen  in  a  few 
days,  so  llial 
by  very  little 
effort  the  l"i  i/e 
will  be  yours. 

Or. 


I^URE  AND   FRAME  pREE 


t  h  e  Tuiu  .  '\V^Vyi 
and  I'rai 


it 

Ulld  real"  1 
big    p  I  o  1  1  I  . 
Vt>Ul>rlt, 
\Vnte  foi  »ur 
liberal  levins 
to    avienls  at 

once. 


W\\%  •mull  .11- 
lirnvtiiK.  l'rtnu^l  \\\ 
\\\w  ^vlor,  ix>iiM  > 
l>vil  n  ffttnt  iuii'ti— 
^lon  *>f  till* 
of  llif   I'U-lut.  . 

ftaUHl  only  l'\ 
hm  the  iUiA't:n»t''» 
ill  nil  its  lUi-li  ATr«> 
of  14  Color*,  tlixi 
pivf  tin-  l.tf*-  aixi 
Spirit  wliloliiUl  Kai- 


See  the  termt  of  thii  moit  Wonderful  B»rj»iii  of  the 
19th  Cuturj  on  nmje  9,  jlut  ahead  of  Ihu  page 


COL-UWBUS  AT 


THi^r^L  COURT  OF  SPT^IN.  .u.ef,™« 


•iw  ef  rietera  10  by  tS  lukee. 

»d  rictue.  11  br  40  la 


Or, 

I 'lie  ol  these 
(".land  Pie- 
lures,  in  our 
ni  a  ni  lu  o  I  h 
Gill  Frame, 
made  nf  six- 
iiieli  nioMiiig, 
"  ill  !«•  sent  to 
the  hr«l  reli- 
able person 
applying 
( I  o  lu  each 
{hiHt  iifTu-e.  for 
..i,U 

One  DoUui 

and 
Fifty  Cent 

It  lie  plot  I 
ri  to  alit>t< 
and  help  < 
t  r  o  d  u  c  e  11 
among  hia 
ft  lends   a  u  d 
neighlMira. 
I  91  WeiifTrrou* 
(It   this   1  o  w 
priir  lieenusc 
1  wlieieiei    1 1 

Bg.ir.  »e  . 
prel  ilo  ii> 


in  l.,>  IliU  the 
s  ill'  of  a  hun< 
dieil  ur  mora 
» "[lies. 

T"  secura 
I  this  wonder- 
f  11 1  I'lelurt 
uikI  I'ranir  at 
t  ll  i  •  ajKcial 
price,  y  o  u 
must  fill  out 
and  t  e  I  u  r  0 
»  nil  your  or- 
der the  cuu- 
|i<>ii  oil  Mlh 
p.ige  of  tbil 
J>aper. 
Ktwrr  perioa 

..r.l.>h,,  ..f.f  ni 


Ouriiig  llicac 
C  o  1 11  III  bian 
.\iiiiiver  ssry 
days,  )ou  tall 

make  more 
money  sell- 
ing thiH  .Vfag- 
nlheent  Pic- 
t  11  r  e  and 
I' r  a  lire  than 
wiih  any  ar- 
tidc  uonf  lie- 
ing  sold  by 
agents. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


July  1,  1892. 


A  TEACHER. 

Preachers  have  preached  me  sermons, 
I  have  slept  their  sermons  through  ; 

All  my  relations  have  lectured. 
My  friends  have  lectured,  too. 

My  toes  have  given  me  warnings, 

And  1  have  taken  them  nut ; 
Friends  and  foes  and  relations 

I  never  heeded  a  jot. 

Their  words  were  the  essence  of  wisdom, 
There  was  nothing  they  didn't  foresee  ; 

And  not  one  atom  of  all  they  said 
Has  ever  remained  with  me. 

They  were  staid  and  pallid  and  solemn. 
They  were  gray  and  wrinkled  and  old ; 

My  teacher  has  cheeks  of  roses. 
And  hair  of  the  sun's  own  gold. 

His  words  run  into  each  other. 
He  stammers  and  babbles  and  cries; 

He  doesn't  know  he  is  powerful, 
He  never  dreams  he  is  wise. 

But  in  three  short  years  he  has  taught  me 
More  than  those  graybeards  staid 

Had  taught  in  the  seven  and  thirty 
Before  he  came  to  their  aid. 

—New  York  Independent. 


NAPOI^BON'S  WOOING. 

OOKING  his  own  supper  over  a 
blazing  wood  fire  one  hot  even- 
lug  in  July, Napoleon  Crowe  felt 
that  he  was  Indeed  born  to  mis- 
fortune like  the.spiirks  that  flew 
upsvard. 

For  forty  years  he  had  tilled 
the  stony,  stubby  little  farm 
which,  at  Us  best,  had  never 
yielded  its  owner  more  than  a  precarious  liv- 
ing, and  now  at  the  age  of  sixty  he  was  alone 
in  the  world,  having  a  few  months  previously 
buried  his  third  wife. 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  an  inherent  del- 
icacy of  constitution,  a  lack  of  appreciation 
and  tenderness  on  his  part,  or  a  too  contin- 
uous diet  of  stewed  yellow-eyed  beans  and 
pork,  we  are  unable  to  determine,  but  for 
some  mysterious  reason,  Napoleon's  wives  re- 
fused to  thrive  on  his  hands,  and  drooped  and 
pined  away,  one  after  another,  until  he  was 
convinced  that  In  his  case  marriage  was  a 
failure. 

That  he  had  been  his  own  housekeeper  for 
seven  months,  every  room  and  closet  in  the 
dreary  old  farm-house  bore  evidence,  and  the 
numerous  scars  on  his  hands  and  arms  testified 
to  the  burns  and  scalds  he  had  received  during 
his  cooking  operations. 

For  Napoleon  was  peculiarly  unfortunate 
in  his  culinary  experiments.  It,  after  serious 
reflection,  he  decided  that  he  could  alTord  a 
small  roast  for  the  .Sunday  dinner,  to  which 
he  invariably  invited  his  old  crony,  .Jotham 
Sparks,  that  roast— so  tenderly  watched  and 
jealously  guarded  for  hours— was  in  the  end 
temporarily  forgotten  while  Napoleon  was 
grappling  with  the  biscuit  problem,  and 
burned  to  a  blackened  crisp. 

He  baked  beans  without  pork,  forgot  to  put 
the  meat  in  his  soups,  or  the  salt  and  pepper 
in  his  vegetable  hash  ;  left  ou(  the  sweetening 
from  his  apple  pies,  the  salt  from  his  butter, 
the  eggs  from  his  custards,  and  wondered 
why  he  had  no  appetite. 

After  a  multitude  of  disastrous  failures  sim- 
ilar to  the  ones  we  have  recorded.  Napoleon 
resolved  he  would,  from  motives  of  economy 
and  otherwise,  confine  himself  exclusively  to 
a  diet  of  flour  biscuit  hot  from  the  oven,  al- 
ternating with  such  relishes  as  molasses,  fr'ed 
pork  fat  and  the  unsavory  production  which 
once  in  four  weeks  he  churned  and  spanked 
and  patted  with  his  big,  hairy  hands,  and  des- 
ignated as  "butter." 

Three  times  a  day,  regularly,  Napoleon  pro- 
duced a  small,  wooden  dough-dish,  and  after 
mixing  sour  milk,  saleratus  and  flour, 
toiled  and  sweated  over  the  sticky  mass  until 
it  went  into  the  oven,  huge,  itnsightly  spots  of 
sticky  dongh,  and  came  out  the  same. 

It  may  have  been  the  legitimate  result  of 
eating  his  own  hot  biscuit,  but  within  a  few 
weeks  he  had  developed  into  a  gloomy  pes- 
simist. He  neglected  the  poultry  and  stock, 
allowed  the  weeds  to  flourish  in  the  garden, 
and  seemed  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  life. 

Everything  went  wrong  with  Napoleon. 
The  old  cow  went  dry  three  months  earlier 
than  usual,  and  the  two-year-old  heifer 
choked  to  death  in  her  stall.  As  a  natural  se- 
quence, his  groans  and  sighs  became  louder 
and  more  frequent. 

Thirty  hens  and  two  roosters  cackled  shrilly 
from  morn  till  night,  and  though  he  crawled 
under  the  barn  on  his  hands  and  knees,  at  the 
risk  of  a  personal  introduction  to  a  skunk 
who  made  his  headquarters  there,  and  climbed 
ladders  to  the  highest  scaffold  at  the  risk  of 
breaking  his  neck,  not  a  solitary  egg  glad- 
dened his  anxious  eyes. 

One  morning  his  friend  and  sympathizer, 
Uncle  Jotham  Sparks,  called  before  breakfast 
to  borrow  a  rake. 

"Jest  hevin'  a  bite,  hey  ?"  observed  Uncle 
Jotham,  his  eyes  wandering  to  the  bare  pine 
table  adorned  by  a  tin  of  steaming  yellow 
biscuit. 

"Ya-a-s,"ansvveredNapoleon  In  adlssatisfied 
tone;  "I'm  tryin'  to  heat  a  drop  o'  water  to 
make  a  cup  o'  tea  to  go  with  them  ere  biscuit's. 
Won't  yovt  hev  a  biscuit,  Jotham  ?" 


,'N-uo-no,"  responded  Jotham  with  alacrity. 
"Thanky,  I've  been  to" breakfast  an  hour  ago." 

"I  know  it's  late,"  siglied  Napoleon,  "but 
I've  had  a  regular  tussle  to  heat  this  dipper  o' 
water.  I  broke  my  tea-kettle  by  pourin'  cold 
water  in  it  when  it  was  red-hot,  and  I  hain't 
had  any  tea-kettle  to  use  all  summer.  It's 
ter'ble  hard  for  a  man  that  hain't  never  been 
used  to  putterin'  round  the  house  to  do  his 
own  cookin'  and  house  work." 

"It  must  be,  I  vum,"  said  Jotham,  and  he 
edged  away  to  an  open  window  to  avoid  an 
ofTensive  odor  that  arose  from  a  bean-pot  on 
the  stove-hearth. 

"Jotham,"  said  he  solemnly,  "Jotham,  ain't 
you  seen,  can't  you  see  that  I'm  fallln'  from 
the  crust  ?" 

Jotham  shook  his  head  mournfully  as  he 
stopped  to  light  his  pipe. 

"Yes,  Napoleon,  I've  seen  all  summer  that 
you've  been  failin';  you've  grown  old,  and  thin, 
and  gray,  and  bent  over,  and  don't  look  much 
like  the  man  you  was  a  year  ago." 

"Do  you  think  I'm  p'iuted  for  the  grave, 
Jotham  ?"  he  goraned. 

"No,"  said  he  bluntly;  "but  you  won't  live 
six  months  unless  you  get  some  woman  here 
to  cook  your  vittles,  und  do  your  washin'  and 
keep  the  house  wholesome.  Why  don't  you 
hire  a  woman,  aud  pay  her  so  much  a  week?" 

"I  couldn't  alTord  it.  All  the  income  I  git 
from  the  farm  wouldn't  pay  her  wages.  I 
think  inyself,  not  relishiu'  my  vittles  has 
somethin'  to  do  with  my  onhappy  feelin's." 

"You  might  git  married,"  suggested  Jotham. 

"Y^a-a-s,  I've  thought  o'  that.  I  know  of  a 
smart,  likely  woman  that's  wuth  some  prup- 
putty  that  I  think  would  jump  at  the  chance 
to  get  me  to-day.  She's  a  widder  that  I  courted 
some  when  I  was  young,  and  lives  on  a  farm 
somewhere  in  Stoughtou.  I'd  slick  up  a  little 
aud  go  up  and  see  if  she  would  like  to  change 
her  condition,  if 'twasn't  for  neighbors  talk- 
in'.  Y'ou  know  -I  hain't  been  a  widderer  this 
last  time  only  about  seven  months." 

"I  know;  but  circumstances  alters  cases, 
and  if  you  can't  afTord  to  hire  a  housekeeper, 
you  had  better  hunt  up  a  wife  lively.  Let 
folks  talk  if  they  waut  to.  You  hev  a  smart 
woman  come  here  and  scrub  and  scour,  and 
brighten  up  things,  aud  cook  you  three  good 
temptin'  meals  every  day,  aud  you'd  soon  be-  I 
gin  to  fat  up,  and  be  as  strong  aftd  ambitious 
to  work  as  ever  you  was  in  your  life.  Now,  I 
do  hope,  Napoleon,  you  realize  jest  how  slim 
aud  peaked  j'ou  are  lookln',  and  if  you  don't 
want  to  slip  your  wind  afore  the  snow  flies, 
take  my  advice  and  merry  that  'ere  widder 
jest  as  soon  as  she'll  hev  you."  And  taking 
his  rake,  Jotham  departed,  leaving  Napoleon 
to  his  thoughts,  which  were  not  pleasant  by 
any  means. 

For  several  days  after  Napoleon  wandered 
around  in  a  discontented,  absent-minded  way, 
as  though  he  was  uncertain  whether  to  take 
Jotham's  advice  or  not. 

At  length,  on  tlils  hot  July  evening  when  we 
introduce  him  to  our  readers,  having  nearly 
caused  a  conflagration  by  upsetting  a  kerosene- 
lamp,  which  exploded  in  the  flour-barrel,  Na- 
poleon gnashed  his  teeth  as  he  tore  around 
the  room  in  his  efTorts  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  aud  vowed  he  would  have  a  wife  to 
cook  his  suppers  before  the  week  was  out. 

"Ain't  this  a  pooty  way  for  a  man  o'  my 
years  to  be  livin'!"  he  muttered  savagely,  as 
he  vainly  tried  to  make  the  lantern-wick 
burn.  "There,  the  dauged  thing  has  gone  out, 
aud  I  might  as  well  give  up  ;  I've  got  to  set 
here  in  the  dark,  or  else  crawl  to  niy  bed  with- 
out a  solitary  nibble  iu  my  poor  stummock, 
and  I'm  ready  to  faint.  S'pose  I'll  put  up 
with  this  any  longer'?  Not  by  a  jugful!  If 
the  sun  rises  to-morrow  mornin'  it'll  see  me 
streaking  for  the  Widder  Spooner's.  Let  the 
neighbors  talk  if  they  want  to ;  what  they  say 
don't  put  slab-jacks  into  my  mouth,  or  mend 
the  big  holes  in  mj'  stockin's.  Yes,  sir-ee," 
and  he  snapped  his  fingers  defiantly,  "let  'em 
talk,  I  don't  give  a  dang.  If  Eunice  Spooner 
will  have  me,  we'll  be  merried  shortoff." 

*  ,^ 

The  AVidow  Spooner  was  In  her  strawberry 
patch,  pulling  up  the  weeds,  and  was  about  to 
throw  them  over  the  fence,  as  little  Kittie 
Henderson  came  ritshing  around  the  corner. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Eunice,"  she  exclaimed  breath- 
lessly;  "mamma  sent  me  over  to  borrow  some 
cream  of  tartar,  and  don't  you  think,  the 
awfulest-looking  old  tramp  has  followed  me 
way  through  the  woods,  and  he's  sitting  down 
on  the  big  rock  iu  the  lane  now!  Oh,  dear,  I 
daren't  go  home.  What  shall  I  do?"  And 
Kittle  began  to  cry. 

"Tramp,  hey?"  said  the  widow  coolly. 
"That's  nothing  new;  I've  been  jest  pestered 
to  death  with  tr.imps  this  summer.  There 
was  two  called  here  last  night,  and  they  was 
jest  as  sassy  as  a  lord,  and  wanted  me  to  give 
'em  some  supper,  but  they  didn't  git  any, 
jest  the  same.  Y'ou  wait  a  minute  till  I  can 
look  after  my  bakin',  and  I'll  go  home 
through  the  woods  with  you,  Kittie.  I  never 
see  the  tramp  yet  I  was  afraid  of." 

With  Kittie  following  close  at  her  heels, 
Mrs.  Spooner  proceeded  to  the  kitchen,  where, 
throwing  open  the  oven  doors,  she  displayed 
a  pair  of  the  most  beautifully  browned  chick- 
ens, which  sent  forth  a  most  appetizing  odor. 

"There,  Kittie,  Jest  look  at  my  fowls;  ain't 
they  doin'  lovely?  I've  been  doin'  lots  of 
cookin'  to-day,  and  I  do  wish  some  interestin' 
company  would  happen  along.  I've  had  signs 
of  a  stranger  all  the  afternoon  ;  two  chair- 
backs  got  together,  aud  I  bumped  my  elbow 
ag'in  the  pump-handle  " 


At  that  moment  there  came  a  loud  knock- 
ing at  the  door.   Kittie  gave  a  little  shriek. 

"It's— it's— him,  auntie,"  she  gasped.  "It's 
the  old  tramp." 

"Is  it  ?"  said  the  widow  brusquely.  "Jest  let 
me  git  my  weapons  ready,  and  I'll  soon  start 
him  goiu'." 

With  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water  in  one 
hand  and  a  fire-shovel  in  the  other,  Mrs. 
Spooner  advanced  boldly  to  the  door. 

In  the  semi-twilight  stood  a  seedy-looking 
individual,  wearing  a  slouch  hat  covered  with 
dust. 

"Could — you— ahem — give— me,"  he  began  in 
a  hesitating  manner,  then  hastily  retreated  a 
few  steps  as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  war- 
like implements  in  the  hands  of  the  widow. 

"Yes,  I'll  give  you,"  cried  the  widow,  "a  good 
whackin'  with  my  shovel,  and  a  scaldin'  to 
boot,  if  you  ain't  off  my  premises  before  I  can 
count  ten.  You  great,  lazy  loafer !  Ain't  you 
ashamed,  round  trampin'  and  beggin'  j'our 
livln'?  Why  lialn't  you  workin'  on  some 
railroad,  diggin' ditches,  you  shif'less  hulk?" 

"I— I— hain't  round  beggin'  no  livin',"  stam- 
mered the  man,  his  eyes  firmly  riveted  on  the 
widow's  weapons.  "I— ain't  no  tramp,  neither, 
I'll  have  you  to  know— I—" 

"Oh,  no,  you're  no  tramp,  none  of  'em  is; 
you're  a  bank  president,  most  likely.  Come, 
git,  put  yourself." 

"I  won't  stir  a  blarsted  peg,"  he  spluttered. 
"You  can't  drive  me  till  I've  had  a  chance  to 
tell  you  who—" 

"1  can't,  can  I  ?  We'll  see  about  that,  you 
wretch.  Follow  me  with  the  tea-kettle,  Kittie ; 
I'll  scald  him  to  death." 

Mrs.  Spoouer's  appearance  as  she  screamed 
out  these  words  was  more  that  of  a  modern 
Amazon  than  a  staid,  elderly  widow,  and  with 
a  smothered  shriek,  the  man  fled  precipitately 
before  her,  never  pausing  until  Ire  ignomin- 
iously  tumbled  over  a  rock-heap  by  the  road- 
side. 

"There,  Kitty,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Spooner,  as 
she  came  into  the  kitchefn  flushed  and  tri- 
umphant, "I've  sent  him  about  his  business. 
I've  learned  that  soft  words  don't  count  any 
more  with  the  tramp  gentry,  and  I  guess  this 
particular  one  won't  visit  me  ag'in." 

"Why,  auntie,"  said  Kittie,  staring  hard  out 
of  the  window,  "he  ain't  gone;  he's  sitting 
down  by  the  barn  now." 

"Why,  how  you  talk.  Has  he  had  the  Im- 
pudence to  come  back  here?  Well,  now  you 
jest  wait ;  I'll  start  him  out  of  my  door-yard, 
or  I'll  know  the  reason  why." 

With  hurried  and  determined  steps  she  took 
her  way  down  to  the  spot  where  a  forlorn- 
looking  figure  was  seated  on  a  huge  bowlder, 
sorrowfully  rubbing  his  knee-joints. 

"Come,"  said  she,  "what  in  the  world  do  you 
mean  by  hangin'  round  here?  Why  don't— 
bless  my  soul— this  ain't — it  can't  be— Na- 
poleon Crowe  7" 

"Yes,  it's  me,"  said  Napoleon,  plaintively. 

"Took  to  trampin'  round  the  country  and 
scarin' little  girls?  Y'ou!" 

"It's  a  danged  mistake,"  said  he.  "I  hain't 
trampin'  round  no  country,  nor  searin'  no 
little  girls,  either.  I  wasn't  never  In  this  place 
before,  and  I  didn't  know  fur  certain  which 
house  you  lived  iu,  and  so  I  was  goln'  to  in- 
quire if  you  could  give  me  any  idee  where  the 
Widder  Spooner  lived,  and  you  come  at  me 
with  a  fire-shovel  and  a  bucket  o'  bilen 
water." 

"Why  didn't  you  felve  me  your  name  ?" 

"You  didn't  give  me  no  chance,  did  j'ou  ?  I 
tried  to  tell  you  my  uame,  but  I  couldn't  get  a 
word  in  edgeways.  I  expected  a  diflerent  wel- 
come from  you,  Eunice,  bein's  we  was  alius 
sech  good  friends,  and  I'd  walked  fifteen 
miles  to  ask  you  to  merry  me." 

A  warm  flush  rose  to  the  widow's  sunburned 
cheek.  If  there  was  a  person  on  earth  who 
had  always  held  a  warm  corner  iu  her  heart  it 
was  Napoleon  Crowe. 

"Napoleon,"  hazarded  she,  "it  was  a  dretf  ul 
misunderstanding." 

"I  should  hope  it  was,  I  swan,"  sighed  Na- 
poleon, still  rubbing  his  bruised  knees. 

"It  was  Kittie's  fault ;  she  told  me  there  was 
a  tramp  at  the  door,  and  I  was  that  mad  and 
excited  I  never  took  a  good  look.  Y'ou've  no 
idee  how  I've  been  pestered  with  thievln', 
sassy  tramps,  Napoleon." 

"I  don't  doubt  it,  Eunice.  Y'ou  hadn't  ought 
to  be  livin' here  alone." 

"You  ain't  goiu',  Napoleon?  Do  stop  and 
have  some  supper—" 

"Do  you  really  want  me  to,  Eunice  ?" 

"Of  course  I  do.  Napoleon  ;  and  we'll  have 
roast  chicken  and  cream  biscuits." 

"And  you'll  hev  me,  Eunice  ?" 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,  Napoleon." 

So  Napoleon  stayed  to  supper,  and  after  par- 
taking of  the  roast  chicken  and  cream  biscuit 
was  in  such  excellent  spirits  that  he  tossed 
Kittie  up  and  down  in  his  arms,  and  presented 
her  with  a  nickel  and  two  pennies,  a  freak  of 
generosity  on  his  part  without  precedent.- 
Yankee  Blade. 


sufficient  current  for  running  a  few  lights  iu 
a  private  house  by  means  of  the  thermopile 
heated  by  stoves  used  for  warming  the  rooms, 
or  for  cooking.  As  such  stoves  must  be  used 
in  every  house,  he  claims  that  the  electricity 
is  obtained  as  a  by-product,  which  costs  noth- 
ing. If  the  miserable  little  Paris  stoves, 
which  have  a  greater  efifect  on  the  imagina- 
tion than  on  the  temperature,  are  sufficient  to 
run  an  arc  light,  an  ordinary  American  stove 
ought  to  be  able  to  illuminate  a  house  as  bright 
as  daylight  by  this  method.  One  of  the  great 
difficulties  experienced  in  thermopiles  is  in 
the  melting  of  the  solder  at  the  joints;  to 
evercome  this,  why  not  weld  the  two  pieces 
together  electrically?  This  ought  to  be  far 
superior,  and  would  probably  be  quite  as 
cheap,  if  not  cheaper.— jB;ec<)  iea!  World. 


A  SIMPLE  RELIEF  FOR  LUNG  TROUBLES. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  pine  needle 
pillows  would  alleviate  persons  afflicted  with 
lung  troubles,  and  a  Florida  editor  relates  an 
Incident  in  support  of  the  fact,  as  follows: 
During  a  visit  to  the  home  of  a  most  estimable 
lady  living  on  Indian  river,  this  editor  was 
told  of  a  discovery  that  had  been  made  which 
may  prove  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  lung  or 
bronchial  troubles.  This  lady  having  heard 
that  there  was  peculiar  virtue  in  a  pillow 
made  from  pine  straw,  aud  having  none  of 
that  material  at  hand,  made  one  from  fine, 
soft  pine  shavings,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
noting  immediate  benefit.  Soon  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household  had  pine  shavings  pil- 
lows, and  it  was  noticed  that  all  coughs, 
asthmatie  or  bronchial  troubles  abated  at 
once  after  sleeping  a  few  nights  on  these  pil- 
lows. An  invalid  suffering  from  lung  trouble 
derived  much  benefit  from  sleeping  upon  a 
mattress  made  from  pine  shavings.  The  ma- 
terial is  cheap,  and  the  Christian  at  M'ork  says 
it  makes  a  very  pleasant  and  comfortable 
mattress,  the  odor  of  the  pine  permeating  the 
entire  room  and  absorbing  or  dispelling  all 
unpleasant  odors. 


CHEAP  ELECTRICITY. 

A  Frenchman  has  again  come  forward  with 
a  proposition  for  "obtaining  electr.'city  for 
nothing."  It  remains  only  for  an  American 
to  improve  this  method  so  as  to  be  able  to 
throw  in  the  usual  chromo  in  addition.  The 
Frenchman's  proposition  is,  however,  not  un- 
reasonable. Some  years  ago  a  company  was 
started  in  France  for  obtaining  electricity  as  a 
by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  copper  sijl- 
phate.  They  sold  the  electricity  iu  accumu- 
lators. The  present  proposition  is  to  obtain 


A  SIMPLE  PRECAUTION. 

"Just  look  at  that  child,"  said  one  lady  to 
another,  as  they  stood  by  a  window,  watching 
a  group  of  children  at  play  ou  the  street. 
"Her  ears  stick  out  from  the  sides  of  her  head 
like  the  sails  of  a  ship.  Such  an  affliction  as 
that  is  really  dreadful.  Every  little  while  one 
sees  children— grown-up  people,  too,  for  the 
matter  of  that— with  wide,  projecting  ears. 
It's  a  pity,  too,  when  such  a  thing  is  so  easily 
prevented. 

"Children  should  be  very  carefully  watched, 
and  should  never  be  allowed  to  sleep  without 
having  the  ears  pressed  close  to  the  head. 
Some  children  are  restless,  and  squirm  about 
until  the  ears  are  turned  over  toward  the  face. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  this  forms  a  habit,  and 
theflrstthing  any  one  knows  the  beauty  ot 
the  child  is  spoiled.  It  only  takes  a  little  care 
and  attention  to  remedy  all  of  this,  either  In 
the  case  of  children  or  grown  persons.  The 
worst  deformity  of  this  sort  may  be  remedied 
in  a  few  months  by  the  persistent  effort  to 
keep  the  ears  pressed  close  to  the  head  even  at 
night.  Before  retiring,  rub  the  back  of  (he 
ears  thoroughly  with  some  soft,  penetrating 
oil  or  glj'cerine ;  then  tie  a  bit  of  lace  or  thin 
muslin  around  the  head,  to  keep  the  ears  close. 
During  the  day  a  similar  bandage  might  be 
worn,  if  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  out  or  to  re- 
ceive callers.  Babies  should  always  wear  caps, 
even  though  they  may  be  of  the  sheerest  mull 
or  lace.  This  will  entirely  prevent  the  ears 
assuming  such  unbecoming  shapes  as  we  fre- 
quently see.  Of  course,  it  is  often  more  diffi- 
cult to  remedy  an  evil  than  prevent  it,  and 
judicious  mothers  and  nurses  will  never  allow 
such  accidents  to  occur.  Where  the  cartilage 
of  the  ear  seems  to  have  been  pressed  out  of 
shape,  it  may  often  be  desirable  to  rub  some 
oil  or  cold  cream  on  the  outside,  but  if  the  cap 
is  worn  or  a  bandage  is  put  around  the  headat 
night,  this  will  never  be  necessary.  In  ex- 
tremely bad  cases,  where  tl^  cartilage  has 
grown  too  much  out  of  shape,  the  services  of  a 
surgeon  may  be  found  necessary.  Such  pre- 
cautions should  never  be  neglected  as  will 
save  the  child  from  embarrassment  and  dis- 
comfort later  in  life.  More  than  one  child  has 
been  made  unhappy  by  the  ridicule  of  its 
companions  ou  account  of  some  personal  de- 
formity which  a  judicious  mothei  or  nurse 
might  have  avoided." 


Queen  Margaret,  of  Italy,  though  somewhat 
inclined  toward  embonpoint,  is  nevertheless 
a  beautiful  woman  even  yet.  It  is  said  that 
on  the  day  of  her  marri.ige  (in  18G8),  when  re- 
ceiving the  foreign  ambassadors  and  minis- 
ters, she  spoke  to  each  of  them  in  their  own 
language.  She  is  highly  educated  and  has  a 
special  taste  for  literature.  In  public  she 
always  shows  perfect  tact  aud  taste,  and  she 
is  very  popular  aud  respected  by  all  her  sub- 
jects. 


Sick  Headache 
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THE  SECRET  OF  YOUTH. 

It  is  sad  to  see  how  manj'  elderly  and  iiiid- 
dle-aged  women  take  it  for  granted  that  life 
holds  nothing  for  them  but  the  role  of  grand- 
mother. Many  a  woman  lias  hat  little  time 
for  study  while  rearing  a  family;  but  when 
tlie  children  are  married  and  gone  to  homes 
of  their  own,  then  comes  tlie  time  when  she 
needs  some  outside  interest.  It  she  has  not 
something  to  take  her  out  of  herself  she  will 
turn  to  gossip  and  fancy  work  to  keep  her 
busy. 

This  is  just  the  time  for  lier  to  devote  herself 
tosomestndy.  Let  her  take  up  the  one  that 
was  a  favorite  in  lier  school-days,  whether  it 
be  one  of  the  sciences,  painting  or  music.  If 
she  lias  no  predilection  for  anything,  let  her 
try  several  things  until  slie  knows  what  she 
likes  best. 

If  she  never  does  anything  worth  showing, 
'  the  time  will  not  be  lost,  for  the  happiness 
found  in  these  hours  of  absorption  in  a  chosen 
pursuit  cannot  be  easily  estimated. 

But  the  middle-aged  woman  may  surprise 
herself  by  making  a  great  success  of  her  un- 
dertaking. The  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of 
the  distinction  that  has  been  won  in  diflerent 
fields  by  people  far  from  young.  Schliemann 
was  thirty-four  years  of  sige  before  he  knew  a 
word  of  Greek.  George  Elliott  was  thirty-five 
when  she  put  her  hajid  to  the  first  of  her  great 
novels.  Prescott  publislied  the  first  of  his 
almost  perfect  histories  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five.  Ogilvie,  who  made  an  excellent  transla- 
tion of  Homer,  began  to  study  Greek  at  fifty. 

The  first  of  the  Waverly  novels  appeared 
when  the  author  was  forty-one,  and  Cowper 
was  nearly  fifty  before  he  did  his  best  work. 
"When  we  think  of  Mary  Soinerville  at  sixty, 
writing  upon  the  physical  science,  of  Glad- 
stone at  eighty,  hewing  his  oaks  and  studying 
Homer,  and  of  Tennyson,  also  an  octogena- 
rian,writing  "Across  the  Bar,"  no  one  can  hold 
his  hands  and  say:  "I  am  too  old  to  do  any- 
thing of  any  moment." 

"A  man  Is  only  as  old  as  he  feels,"  says  Ol- 
iver Wendell  Holmes,  who  certainly  carries  a 
young  heart,  if  his  head  is  gray. 

Numberless  cases  that  are  not  so  marked 
might  be  cited.  A  woman  whose  stories 
have  done  an  incalculable  amount  of  good 
did  not  dream  that  she  could  write  until 
her  children  had  gone  to  homes  of  their  own, 
and  she  began  to  write  to  beguile  her  lonli- 
ness.  Another  woman,  whose  songs  are  house- 
hold favorites,  did  not  know  anything  of  the 
theory  of  music  till  she  was  fifty,  when  she 
began  to  study  harmony.  To-day  she  is  well 
known  as  a  composer,  and  her  music  supports 
her  most  comfortably. 

A  grandmother  used  to  dabble  in  her  grand- 
aavighter's  paints,  and  became  so  interested 
that  slie  studied  under  a  good  teacher.  To- 
day her  pictureshave  an  lionored  place  in  the 
water-color  exhibitions. 

Every  woman  cannot  be  an  artest,  autlior  or 
musician,  but  everyone  of  us  can  have  some 
wide  outside  Interest.  We  can  take  up  a  course 
of  reading  tliat  will  sensibly  broaden  our  hor- 
izon ;  if  we  cannot  travel,  we  can  go  around 
the  world  in  books,  and  thus  glean  no  small 
benefit  without  the  toil  of  travel. 


LIME-WATER. 

Lime-water  is  very  useful  in  the  household, 
and  a  bottle  of  it  should  always  be  in  read- 
iness. 

To  make  it,  place  a  piece  of  unslaked  lime 
ill  a  clean  bottle  and  fill  with  clear,  pure  water. 
Keep  it  in  a  dark,  cool  place.  It  is  soon  ready 
for  use.  As  the  water  is  poured  ofT  more  may 
be  added. 

A  teaspoonful  in  a  cup  of  milk  is  an  excel- 
lent remedy  for  delicate  children  whose  diges- 
tion is  weak;  it  is  also  beneficial  to  persons 
suffering  from  acidity  of  the  stomach.  It 
gives  no  unpleasant  taste  to  the  milk  or  other 
articles  of  food  in  which  it  is  put.  When  a 
little  lime-water  is  added  to  cream  or  milk 
which  must  stand  some  time,  it  will  prevent 
its  souring.  In  cooking,  where  milk  is  used, 
afew  dropswillpreventcurdling.  Somecooks 
add  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  to  bread 
sponge  in  very  warm  weather  to  keep  it  sweet. 

Bottles,  jugs  or  jars  that  have  become  im- 
pure from  long  standing  can  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  by  washing  in  lime-water. 

A  mixture  of  one  part  lime-water  and  two 
parts  linseed-oil  applied  at  once  to  a  burn  will 
be  found  excellent.  Lime-water  is  a  good 
wash  for  sores,  and  when  thrown  into  sinks 
or  other  foul  places  will  cleanse  and  purify. 
It  is  also  a  remedy  for  poison. 

It  being  very  easy  to  prepare  and  no  expense, 
a  bottle  should  be  found  containing  it  in  every 
household. 


SAVING  WORLD. 

"You  would  scarcely  believe,"  said  a  lady  to 
a  caller,  who  dropped  in  one  morning,  "but  I 
liaven't  swept  my  parlors  thoroughly  in  three 
SDonths,  at  least  what  we  would  ordinarily 
call  sweeping  them,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  that  they  don't  look  it.  Of  course,  I 
have  points  in  my  favor,  as  there  are  no  chil- 
dren about  the  house,  except  those  of  casual 
callers  ;  but  even  then  I  should  not  be  such  a 
slave  to  a  sweeiiing-day  as  most  of  my  friends 
are.  To  begin  with,  I  never  allow  my  rooms 
to  get  all  littered  up.  To  be  sure,  eternal  vig- 
llauce  is  rather  hard  work,  but  all  the  same,  I 
think  it  pays.  I  never  see  a  scx'ap  of  any  sort 
on  the  carpet  without  picking  it  up  at  the 
first  opportunity.  I  take  pains  to  keep  things 
as  far  as  possible  in  their  places,  and  between 
you  and  me,  what  I  think  is  the  strongest  of 


all  points,  1  have  just  as  little  in  my  rooms  as 
I  can  get  along  with.  For  years  my  life  was  a 
burden  with  bric-a-brac  and  trinkets  and 
ornaments  and  draperies  and  fancy  articles 
of  every  description,  which  had  to  be  put  in 
order  and  dusted  and  looked  after  daily.  Now 
I  keep  within  easy  reach  a  vei-y  large,  soft 
square  of  flannel.  This  I  wring  very  dry  outof 
clean  water,  and  once  in  a  while  move  an  ar- 
ticle of  furniture  and  wipe  the  dust  off  from 
the  carpet  under  it  with  this  cloth.  I  never 
bother  myself  to  go  over  the  whole  i-oom  at 
onetime,  but  just  keep  track  of  the  places 
where  dust  is  most  likely  to  accumulate.  My 
dusting  is  done  with  soft,  rather  large  cloths. 
I  wipe  up  the  dust  with  the  utmost  care, work- 
ing very  slowly,  and  between  every  article  I 
take  the  cloth  to  the  open  door  or  window  and 
give  it  a  thorough  shaking.  In  this  way  I  not 
only  clear  the  dust  of!  fi'oru  the  articles  in  the 
room,  but  keep  it  from  the  carpet  and  get  it 
out  of  the  room  altogether, 

"There  is  science  in  everything, '  even  in 
dusting  a  room,  and  I  contend,  and  with  a  fair 
array  of  facts  to  prove  my  statement,  that  if 
the  parlor  is  properly  cared  for,  one  sweeping 
in  a  month  will  answer  every  purpose.  Of 
course,  sitting-rooms  and  dining-rooms  need 
more  care,  but  then,  once  a  week  is  plenty,  if 
the  dusting-cloth  and  brush  are  used  with  dis- 
cretion and  thoroughness." 


An  Easy  Way 
Of  Washing  Clothes. 

Frank  Siddall's  Soap 

Is  GUARANTKI5D  to  cut  down  the  labor  on  wash-day  so  that 
a  delicate  woman  or  young  girl  can  do  a  large  wash 
without  being  tired ;  and  makes  the  clothes  clean, 
sweet  and  white  without  boiling  or  scalding, 
and  WITHOUT  INJURY  to  the 
most  delicate  fabric. 


THE  FUEL  SAVED 


•DAY  PAYS  FOR  THE  SOAP 


THE  CARE  OF  CUT  FLOWERS. 

When  you  receive  flowers  from  a  florist  and 
do  not  wish  to  use  them  at  once,  if  they  ap- 
pear frev^-j  and  their  petals  brittle,  leave  them 
in  the  box  and  put  in  a  cool  place,  as  in  the  ice-  , 
chest,  a  cool  spot  in  the  cellar,  or  out  of  doors.  | 
Do  not  make  the  mistake,  however,  of  putting  , 
them  out  of  doors  unprotected  from  the  wind  i 
and  frost;  either  will  shorten  their  lives. 
Should  they  get  touched  by  frost,  imi.ierse  ' 
them  in  cold  water  for  several  minutes.   If  { 
they  have  not  been  too  severely  affected  they 
will  revive  under  this  treatment.  Sometimes 
perfectly  fresh  flowers  will  droop  their  heads 
when  placed  in  a  warm  room.   This  is  often 
caused  by  the  stems  being  too  long.   By  cut- 
ting them  off  a  little  and  treating  as  suggested 
above  they  will  soon  revive.— Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 


It  Does  Away 
The  Wash-boiler 

HiffYa!^.l<ickaway  Uie  Wash  Boile 
,  NoBoilin^witli  Frank  SiddallsSoap!] 


With 

ulsance. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 


There  are  18,000  women  Journalists  in  London. 
Their  earnings  average  about  15  a  week. 

Mrs.  Edison,  the  wife  of  the  man  who  has 
applied  the  electric  light  to  domestic  pur- 
poses, prefers  candles  to  any  other  form  of 
household  illumination. 

Pearls  must  never  be  allowed  to  get  damp  or 
they  will  rot;  always  clean  them  with  a  piece 
of  fine  cambric.  Diamonds,  however,  sliould 
be  scalded  with  hot  water  and  thoroughly 
dried. 

Senora  Isadora  Cousins,  of  Santiago,  Chili, 
is  said  to  be  the  wealthiest  woman  in  the 
world,  owning  land,  railroads,  ships,'  mines, 
manufactories,  etc.,  amounting  to  billions  of 
dollars  in  value. 

Mine;  Caroline  Popp,  the  oldest  of  Belgian 
journalists,  lias  died,  aged  eighty-one,  at 
Bruges.  Since  1837  she  had  been  the  editor  of 
the  liberal  organ,  JoMraaZde  Bruges.  Slie  wasa 
clever  writer  and  a  friend  of  Victor  Hugo  and 
the  romantic  school.  Many  of  her  works  are 
very  remarkable. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Miss  Alice 
French,  better  known  to  the  reading  public  as 
Octave  Tlianet,  contradicts  the  occasional 
slurs  upon  the  dress  of  literary  women.  Her 
clothes  are  alwaysof  the  neatestanddaintiest, 
and  she  has  an  indescribable  look  of  refine- 
ment and  trimness.  • 

It  is  said  that  Mercedes  Lopez,  a  Mexican 
woman  who  lives  on  the  Rio  Grande,  is  per- 
haps the  longest-haired  woman  in  the  world. 
She  is  some  five  feet  in  height,  and  when  she 
stands  erect  her  hair  trails  on  the  ground  four 
feet  eight  inches.  Her  hair  is  so  thick  that 
she  can  draw  it  around  her  so  as  to  com- 
pletely hide  herself.  Her  present  suit  of  hair 
is  only  five  years  old. 

We  make  room  for  a  few  extracts  from  let- 
ters received  from  agents  since  this  issue  com- 
menced printing.  It  you  want  to  make 
money  rapidly,  send  for  our  outfit  at  once. 
Read  the  offers  on  9th  page. 
Picture  or  Frame  Could  not  be 
Improved. 

Nbwburypokt,  Mass.,  June  20,  1892. 
The  picture  arrived  in  perfect  condition.  I 
think  both  picture  and  frame  are  very  artistic 
and  very  liand.some,  and 
either  could  be  improved, 
vassing  at  once. 


cannot  see  how 
Will  begin  can 
G.  L.  Blood. 


An  Experienced  Agent  says  this 
Picture  will  Outsell  Anything. 

Laibdsville,  N.  Y.,  June  19, 1892. 
I  received  the  picture,  and  it  surpasses  my 
expectations.  Took  one  order  before  I  got  It 
unpacked,  and  the  gentleman  was  so  anxious 
to  get  it  he  wanted  to  pay  the  cash  right  down 
and  did  notknow  how  to  wait  until  I  could 
order  some.  I  have  been  a  book  agent,  but 
think  this  Picture  will  sell  the  best  of  any- 
thing I  have  everseen. 

Wm.  W.  Irving. 


A  Grand  Success. 

West  Alexandria,  O.,  June  20, 1892. 
The  beautiful  frame  and  elegant  picture, 
"  Columbus  at  the  Royal  Court  of  Spain"  re- 
ceived in  pei'fect  order.  The  picture  alone 
is  worth  twice  the  price  asked  for  picture  and 
paper.  I  predict  for  it  a,  grand  success  both 
for  you  and  the  agents  who  may  handle  it. 

L.  J.  ASHWORTH. 

Be  sure  to  read  ttae  offer  on  page  9. 


LADIES,  TELL  YOUR  FRIEIMDS— 

CHILDREN,  COAX  YOUR  MOTHERS- 
HUSBANDS,  URGE  YOUR  WIVES— 

To  let  the  wash-boiler  stay  in  the  closet  next  wash-day  and  give  one  fair,  honest 
trial  to  the  Frank  Siddall's  way  of  washing  clothes — after  one  fair  trial  a  house- 
keeper will  never  go  back  to  the  old,  hard,  slavish  way. 


A  Trial  Package  Free. 

Make  the  following  promises  and  a  trial  package  will  be  delivered  to  you  by 
mail  absolutely  free.  The  promises  must  be  plainly  made  or  the  soap  will  not  be  sent. 

"Write  a  postal  card  like  this,  filling  in  the  blanl<s  with  your  name  and  post-oflice 
address,  and  also  your  neighbor's  name. 


I  ppomise  to  use  the  soap,  II  sent  free,  on  the  whole  ol  my  pegular 
family  wash,  the  Ilpst  wash-day  aftep  I  peeeive  it. 

MPS  ,  a  neighbor,  has  promised 

that  she  will  come  and  see  the  washing  done. 


Name.. 


Post-Offiee. 


County- 


State.. 


Just  think !  Clothes  washed  clean,  sweet  and  white  in  lyUKlBWARM 
WAT:eR  and  hung  out  to  dry  WITHOUT  BOII/ING  or  SCAI^DING  a  single 
piece !   Heat  the  washwater  in  a  T:EA-K:ETTI/B  and  follow  every  little  direction. 

Each  lady  who  sends  for  this  soap  will  also  receive  a  pamphlet  book  telling  of  at 
least  fifty  other  uses  for  this  wonderful  soap.  It  is  the  only  soaji  that  has  ever  been 
made  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  is  adapted  for  all  uses. 

Tell  all  your  neighbors  and  friends  to  send  to  us  for  it.  It  will  cost  them  noth- 
ing provided  they  make  the  promises. 

In  order  that  our  subscribers  may  know  that  this  offer  is  gemiine,  and  because 
we  want  the  women  to  learn  this  easy  way  of  washing,  we  have  agreed  that  the 
postals  may  be  sent  to  us,  and  we  will  see  that  the  soap  is  sent  just  as  promised', 
and  hope  that  many  thousands  of  our  subscribers  will  avail  themselves  of  this 
generous  offer  at  once. 
Write  your  postal  card  as  above  and  address  it  to 

Publishers 

.  .  .  „  ^   J 
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THE  GIRL  FOR  ME. 

JiY  ELLA  HIGGINSON. 

s  10  is  shy,  y«t  she  is  gay,  she  is  like  a  flower 
in  May, 

And  her  hair  is  Just  a  sunbeam  caught  in  a 
curl. 

She's  at  home  in  silk  and  satin,  can  converse 

in  Greek  and  Latin, 
She's  the  neatest  and  the  sweetest  little  girl ! 
She  can  strum  on  the  guitar,  tell  you  all  about 

a  star, 

And  her  parents  'round  her  finger  she  has 
wound. 

But  when  all  in  all  is  said,  when  it  comes  to 
making  bread, 
I  confess  this  lovely  girl  is  not  around. 

Oh,  her  bands  are  full  of  grace  when  she 
weaves  her  Irish  lace ; 
She  can  make  rare  point  and  Honiton,  too. 
She  knows  Kensington  by  heart,  and  tlie  prin- 
ciples Delsarte ; 
She  can  make  an  old  gown  look  good  as  new. 
Her  young  soul  fairly  yearns  over  Tennyson 
and  Burns, 

Over  Keats  and  Goethe,  Browningand  Hugo; 
But  about  the  puffs  and  cakes  that  my  dear 
old  mother  makes 
Not  a  recipe  or  mixture  does  she  know. 

She  can  tell  you  accurately  each  event  of 
history. 

She  has  read  from  Moses  to  the  "Quick  or 
Dead;" 

Has  been  upon  a  foreign  tour,  and  she  dotes 
upon  the  poor, 
Sh»  can  paint  a  rose  or  a  Madonna  head. 
She  can  play  and  she  can  sing,  shoot  a  bird 
upon  the  wing. 
She  adores  lawn-tennis,billiards  and  croquet; 
She  affects  a  fluffy  gown,  waltzes  light  as 

thistle-down. 
But  she  don't  know  what  to  put  in  consomme. 

She  has  just  the  sweetest  lips,  and  the  softest 
finger-tips. 

On  her  cheeks  the  slyest  dimples  try  to  hide, 
And  her  timid,  blushing  kiss  so  enthralls  my 
soul  with  bliss. 
Her  deficiencies  I've  not  the  heart  to  chide. 
I  do  not  care  a  whit  if  she  cannot  cook  a  bit, 
Siie's  the  only  girl  for  me  beneath  the  sun  ; 
For  when  we  are  sweetly  wed,  if  she  cannot 
make  the  bread,  f 
Her  papa  is  rich  enough  to  have  it  done. 


WOMEN'S  INTERESTS. 

IN  THE  address  of  welcome  be- 
fore the  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  at  Chicago,  Sarah 
Hackett  Stevenson,  president 
of  the  Chicago  club,  said :  "  Housekeep- 
ins?  does  not  begin  at  the  front  and  end  at 
the  back  door,  but  rather  begins  in  the 
street,  and  includes  the  back  alley  and  all 
the  vacant  lots  around."  In  this  she  is 
ably  seconded  by  the  Housekeepers'  As- 
sociation. 

"  We  have  heard  much  and  hoped  more 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  But  it  is  just 
beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  world  that 
the  first  step  toward  the  brotherhood  of 
man  is  the  sisterhood  of  woman."  And 
this,  I  take  it,  is  the  meaning  of  this  great 
gathering  of  serious,  high-minded  women 
here  to-day.  Man  has  been  so  afraid  of 
his  rights  that  he  has  lost  the  greatest  of 
his  rights — the  intelligent  help  of  woman. 

And  so  this  biennial  has  a  deep  signif- 
icance. "What  is  she  for?"  a  wondering 
child  once  asked,  when  gazing  at  a  woman 
dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashion.  There 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
great  movement  for  the  formation  of 
women's  clul)s.  It  is  not  in  vain  that  old 
Massachusetts  sends  representatives  from 
eighteen  clubs,  which  are  headed  by  that 
veteran  leader,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and 
so  on  through  the  roll  of  states.  We  have 
also  with  us  a  delegate  at  large  represent- 
ing clubs  for  women  everywhere.  She 
has  perhaps  done  more  clubbing  and 
received  more  clubbing  than  any  woman 
in  the  country — Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony— 
and  the  more  clubbing  she  has  received, 
the  stronger  has  grown  her  head  and  the 
softer  her  heart. 


work,  is  a  disgrace  to  woman,  and  that 
clean  hands,  not  white  hands,  are  to  be 
joined  together  in  this  federation. 
Democracy  alone  will  not  solve  the  social 
problem.  We  must  have  an  aristocracy, 
not  of  birth  or  of  wealth,  but  of  charactei* 
and  will.  Ifot  until  brain  workers  learn 
to  use  their  Jiands  and  hand  workers  learn 
to  use  their  brains,  and  both  learn  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  menial  work, 
is  there  any  hope  for  humanity.  Good, 
hard,  wholesome  work  is  physical  culture 
with  a  meaning  attached  to  it,  and  eight 
hours  a  day  of  it  are  none  too  much  for 
every  adult.  Eight  hours  for  work,  eight 
hours  for  study  and  eight  hours  for  rest — 
what  better  division  of  time  for  man, 
woman,  king  or  people?  Count  Tolstoi, 
breaking  his  great  heart  among  the  starv- 
ing peasants  of  Russia,  is  looking  to  just 
such  organizations  as  ours  to  turn  the 
hands  of  the  clock  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury toward  the  morning  hour  of  the 
world.  The  labor  question  cannot  be 
solved  until  we  learn  to  labor,  and  not  to 
despise  our  work.  The  woman  who  knows 
how  to  support  decently  seven  people  on 
forty-five  dollars  per  month  knows  some- 
thing of  more  value  to  the  world  than  all 
our  line  essays  and  mutual  admiration. 
She  should  be  here  with  us.  Let  us  stop 
talking  sisterhood.  Let  us  live  sister- 
hood. 


A  CONVENIENT  PIE-BOX. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the 
American  people  were  a  nation  of  pie 
eaters.  Sometimes  we  think  the  country 
people  are  more  addicted  to  the  pie-eating 


Edging— Venetian  Embroidery. 


/But  there  is  one  vacant  chair  among  us 
that  I  am  sorry  to  see.  It  is  that  of  the 
working  woman.  There  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity now  within  our  grasp — the  oppor- 
tunity to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
hard  work  for  humanity  at  large;  the 
opportunity  to  burn  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people  that  the  sin  of  the  world  is  the 
degradation  of  labor;  that  idleness,  not 


Border— Venetian  Embroidery 

habit  than  are  the  townspeople.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  pie  is  a  handy  dessert,  whether 
a  healthful  one  or  not,  and  may  be  kept 
on  hand  two  or  three  days,  if  one  has  a 
storage-room  for  them. 

If  shelf  or  cupboard  room  is  limited,  a 
most  convenient  pie-box  is  made  by 
taking  a  box  about  fifteen  inches  square, 
hinging  on  one  side  for  a  door,  and 
putting  in  five  or  six  thin 
shelves.  The  bottom  of  the 
box  and  each  shelf  will  then 
hold  one  pie  on  a  plate,  the 
box  thus  making  a  tight, 
clean,  handy  receptacle  for 
six  or  seven  pies,  and  will, 
if  set  on  a  shelf  in  the  pan- 
room  than  two  pies 


try,  take  up  less 
would. 

It  might  be  nailed  to  the  wall,  and  thus 
utilize  space  otherwise  wasted,  or  it  could 
be  hung  in  cellar  or  cellarway.  A  stout 
strap,  securely  nailed  to  the  top,  will  be  a 
convenience  in  carrying  it  from  place  to 
place  if  it  is  not  stationary. 

Claba  S.  Everts. 


A  LITTLE  TALK  ABOUT  DRAWING. 

Recently  a  reader  of  Faem  a^d  Fiee- 
siDE  wrote  me  a  letter  and  enclosed  one  of 
his  drawings.  He  asked,  "Do  you  think 
I  can  become  an  artist?" 

What  do  you  _think  he  had  drawn? 
Peanuts.  They  were  admirable.  Care- 
lessly thrown  on  a  table,  three  of  them 
close  together,  one  seen  lengthwise,  and 
one  foreshortened,  they  presented  diffi- 
culties enough.  But  the  shading  was  well 
managed,  and  the  roughness  of  the  shells 
was  exactly  shown.  Everyone  who  saw 
the  picture  exclaimed,  "Yes,  whoever  did 
that  will  make  an  artist." 

He  had  shown  good  taste  in  selecting  a 
common,  every-day  subject.  How  wise, 
how  sensible !  Sometimes  a  person  thinks 
he  could  write  a  story,  "if  he  only  had 
somethingto  write  about."  In  truth,  there 
is  material  all  about  us,  and  the  best  is 
nearest  at  hand.  So  if  you  wish  to  draw, 
take  a  lead-pencil,  a  piece  of  paper 
and  draw  a  broom  leaning  in  a  corner  of 
the  room;  father's  ovei-shoes,  left  on  the 
porch ;  the  clothes-basket,  after  it  is  tilled, 
•under  the  clothes-line;  a  basket  recently 
filled  with  apples;  mother  washing  dishes 
at  the  kitchen  table;  the  baby  sitting  on 
the  floor. 

Many  of  these  subjects  are  difficult,  but 
you  can  make  their  pictures  in  a  sugges- 
tive manner,  if  not  highly  finished. 

You  will  find  that  the  way  you  shade 
certain  articles  has  much  to  do  with  the 
expression.  One  of  my  little  friends  who 
is  studying  art  at  her  boarding-school  had 
tacked  on  her  wall  several  sketches.  There 
was  one  which  had 
a  doubtful  look.  I 
asked:  "Is  i  t  a 
gymnasium  club,  or 
a  potato-masher  ?  " 
She  said,  "It  is  a 
hottleV 

Now,  her  outline 
was  not  incorrect,  but 
she  had  failed  to  put 
on  the  sharj),  bril- 
liant touches  of  light 
which  distinguish 
glass  from  wood. 
Whatever  is  smooth 
and  polished  must 
have  the  bright, 
sharp  touches  o  f 
light.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  different 
kinds  of  fruit.  Ap- 
ples, grapes  and 
cherries  are  smooth, 
and  if  you  look  at 
them  with  a  critical, 
artistic  eye,  you  will 
notice  the  sparkling 
touches  of  light. 
With  rough  fruits, 
oranges,  peaches  and 
plums,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference. 

The   young  artist 
who  made  tlie  suc- 
cessful peanuts  could 
make  an  interesting 
series  of  nut  pictures. 
There    are  walnuts 
and  hickorynuts 
which  grow  on  the 
farm,  besides  many 
varieties   which  are 
cheap  at  the  stores. 
I  cannot  see  any- 
thing very  poetic  about  drawing  vege- 
tables, but  some  of  them  have  brilliant 
coloring.    The  rose-pink  radishes  are  very 
pretty,  and  tender  lettuce  may  be  com- 
bined with  them  to  form  a  picture  that 
would  adorn  a  corner  of  a  dining-room. 
We  all  know  what  a  favorite  picture  can 
be  made  of  a  luscious  watermelon.  ■  But 
we  are  getting  away  from  our  subject, 
which  is  not  painting,  but  drawing  veg- 
etables. 

For  a  first  effort,  try  a  large  Irish  potato. 
It  has  sufficient  character  to  make  it  easy 
to  catch  the  resemblance  and  not  subject 
you  to  the  embarrassment  of  havingyour 
friends  ask  if  your  picture  represents  an 
apple  or  an  onion.  After  you  have  prac- 
ticed your  eyes  and  hand  in  picturing 
single  objects,  you  can  group  them.  Use 
only  soft,  white  paper  and  a  soft,  black 
pencil.  This  material  is  so  cheap  you  can 
afford  to  spoil  vast  quantities  of  it,  and 
learn  by  many  efforts.  It  is  not  easy  to 
explain  why  one  can  get  so  much  pleasure 
out  of  trying  to  draw,  but  one  can,  and  it 
is  a  simple,  hearty  and  harmless  enjoy- 


ment, which  all  persons  should  be  en- 
couraged to  cultivate. 

Kate  Kauffman. 


APRONS. 

We  give  our  readers  two  very  pretty 
apron  patterns.  One  is  made  of  fine  em- 
broidery tucked  at  the  waist,  and  bretelles 
of  embroidei-y  forming  the  bib.  The 
other  is  of  fine  bosom  linen,  trimmed 
with  bands  of  pink  and  bretelles  of  pink. 
Zephyr  gingham  can  be  had  in  pink  that 
will  not  fade. 

When  making  the  summer  dresses,  it 


Apron. 

would  not  taxe  long  to  piece  a  block  for 
each  daughter,  of  her  dress,  nicely  put  the 
date  in  one  corner,  and  lay  it  away  in  her 
"hatching  chest."  In  this  way  each  girl's 
outfit  will  graduallj'^  assume  proportions, 
and  the  memory  quilt  will  not  be  so 
.homely  if  made  of  her  own  dresses.  We 
give  two  neat  patterns,  and  easy  to  cut. 


Apron. 

The  light  parts  can  be  of  very  light  calico, 
but  should  be  all  alike  in  one  block. 

The  Roman  embroidery  is  a  very  pretty 
and  durable  edge  for  dollies,  using  the 
narrow  for  the  small  doilies  and  the  wide 
for  the  centerpiece.     Christie  Irving. 


At 


DRESS  NOTES. 

no  time  for  many  years  have  chil- 


dren's dresses  been  as  pretty  and  as  easy 
of  construction  as  this  season.  Tlie  fabrics, 
in  color  and  quality,  are  very  beautiful, 
so  no  one  can  be  at  a  loss  what  to  buy. 
There  are  lovely  eflects  in  all  the  tan 
shades,  and  some  shades  of  green  bid  fair 
to  be  very  popular.  Gray  in  all  its  shades 
is  a  favorite  color.  Combined  with  apple- 
green  in  small  quantities  or  pale  shrimp- 
pink,  very  charming  effects  can  be  pro- 
duced. 

A  princess  suit  of  gray,  made  in  one 
piece,  with  cordings  of  green  velvet,  a  hat 
trimmed  with  gray  and  piped  with  green, 
makes  an  attractive  suit  for  a  brvmette 
with  a  good  deal  of  color.  Or,  a  solid, 
light-gray  suit,  worn  with  an  entirely 
black  hat  and  black  gloves,  would  be  more 
suitable  for  a  blonde,  with  rather  a  Titian 
shade  of  hair. 

Having  a  good,  black  skirt,  for  a 
waist  substitute  a  guimpe  of  black  surah, 
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■with,  yellow  sleeves  and  yellow  yoke  and 
plaited  finish  about  the  neck;  this,  with  a 
big  black  hat  simply  trimmed,  is  an  at- 
tractive suit  for  a  small  girl. 

Avoid  all  overtrimmed  hats  for  little 
girls.  Use  a  simple  wreath  of  flowers,  a 
feather  band  or  a  couple  of  silk  ties  simply 
twisted*'~id  made  into  a  few  upright  bows 
at  the  back,  which  can  be  stiffened  with 
cap  wire  if  desired. 

As  long  as  it  is  becoming,  use  the  simple, 
■white  Swiss  caps  for  your  little  girls. 
Nothing  can  take  the  placeof  it  for  height- 
ening the  infantile  beauty  of  a  baby  face. 
At  all  times  and  in  all  places  they  are 
more  convenient  than  a  large  hat. 

L.  L.  C. 


FLORAL  q  iERIES  ANSWERED. 

Cassai  CHAMiECEisTA.— What  .is  the 
name  of  the  plant  enclosed,  and  has  it  any 
Talue  as  a  food  for  cattle? 

Sussex  county,  DeL      Jas.  H.  Maule. 

Reply:— The  plant  is  Cassia  chamse- 
crista.    It  belongs  to  the  Leguminoseje, 


which  supports  a  broad  disc,  covered 
with  pure  white,  silky  hairs. 

No.  2  is  Primula  biennis.  The  flowers 
are  borne  in  bracted  terminal  spikes,  of 
which  a  bract  and  flower  are  represented 
in  Fig.  1.  The  petals  (a)  are  broad,  as  long 
as  the  drooping,  greenish  sepals  (b),  and 
both  are  supported  by  a  long  tube  (e),  two 
or  three  times  as  long  as  the  seed-pod  (d). 
Both  stem,  foliage  and  seed-pods  are 
covered  with  short,  whitish  hairs,  giving 
the  plant  a  light  green  coIgt. 

No.  3  is  probably  a  species  of  Potentilla, 
but  as  there  were  no  flowers  sent  with 
the  plant,  it  could  not  be  determined. 
Specimens  for  name  should  always  in- 
clude flowers  and  leaves,  and  when 
possible,  the  roots,  stem,  leaves,  flowers 
and  fruit  should  be  sent. 

The  utility  of  these  weeds  is  doubtful. 
Certain  varieties  of  the  primrose  bear 
large  flowers,  and  are  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment; but  the  common,  or  typical  sort, 
will  grow  and  bloom  by  the  wayside, 
where  cows  can  be  seen  daily  cropping  it. 
They  do  not  seem  to  reWsh  it.  The  Mul- 
gedium,  like  the  dandelion  and  lettuce, 
doubtless  contains  a  modicum  of  opium, 
which  might  be  stimulating,  if  eaten,  but 
from  its  coarse  ncture,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  relished  by  stock. 

George  W.  Paek. 


Cassia  Cham;eprista. 
A,  flower;  b,  leaf  ;  c,  seed-pod. 

an  order  which  includes  the  clover,  pea 
and  many  other  plants  prized  for  feeding 
purposes.  As  to  the  value  of  this 
plant  for  feeding  cattle,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  give  an  opinion.  The  plant 
grows  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
high,  has  compound  leaves  with  obtuse, 
macronate  leaflets,  as  shown  in  the  sketch, 
and  persistent,  all-shaped  stipules.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  clusters  at  the  leaf 
axils,  are  yellow,  with  five  long,  narrow 
sepals,  five  broad,  wedge-shaped  petals, 
ten  stamens  opening  at  the  edge  to  dis- 
charge the  pollen,  and  a  long,  slender, 
'  crooked  style.  The  seed-pods  are  straight 
and  flat,  as  indicated  in  drawing. 

Weeds  Named. — Enclosed  you  will  find 
three  weeds.  Two  of  them  came  with 
some  Pearl  millet  seed,  which  I  sowed 
some  two  years  ago.  The  millet  was  a 
failure,  but  these  weeds  -were  there,  and 
only  them.  No.  1  grows  three  feet.  No.  2 
two  feet  six  inches  and  No.  3  eighteen 
inches  high.  They  are  all  seeding,  and 
will  yield  a  very  prolific  crop  this  year, 
and  I  wish  to  know  if  they  are  of  any  use 
in  feeding  stock.  When  No.  1  first  ap- 
peared I  thought  it  was  dandelion  by  its 
growth  and  taste  until  it  ran  up.  Nos.  1 
and  2  are  strangers  here;  No.  3  is  a  native. 

Ophir,  Wash.  J.  B.  Watson. 

Reply: — No.  1  is  Mulgedium  acum- 
inatum, commonly  known  as  false  or  blue 
lettuce.  The  accompanying  sketch  was 
made  from  the  specimen  received,  and 


Fig, 


Fig.  2 


Evening  Primrose— 
CEnothera. 

Fig.  1.  Flower,  ovary 
and  bract,  a,  pfit- 
als;  b,  drooping  se- 
fals;  c,leaf  bract;  d, 
ovary,  or  eeed-pod; 
e,  tube. 

Fig.  2.  Leaf  reduced. 


HER  YARD  OF  ROSES. 

Everyone  possessing  the  beautiful  pic- 
ture described  below  will  be  interested  in 
the  following  from  the  Neiu  Orleans  Pic- 
ayune : 

"It  is  agreeable  for  a  woman  to  realize 
that  she  is  valuable  as  an  investment,  that 
hard-headed  business  men  feel  that  she  is 
■worth  taking  stock  in,  as  it  were.  There 
is  no  dispute  as  to  merit  when  the  el- 
oquence of  money  is  on  its  side.  About 
six  years  ago,  says  the  Neiv  York  Sun,  a 
young  woman  came  to  this  city  to  tempt 
fortune,  as  many  other  women  have  done. 
She  had  been  taught  to  use  colors  as  a 
school-girl,  and  had  accordingly  set  up  a 
studio  in  Denver,  where 
she  practiced  for  several 
years  what  she  thought 
was  art.  Meanwhile  she 
studied,  spending  a 
whole  day,  perhaps'  try- 
ing to  paint  a  single 
rose,  and  wiping  away 
the  tears  between  fail- 
ures.   Then    she  came 
here,  where  she  wanted 
to  paint  and  to  study, 
but  she  knew  that  if 
she  couldn't  paint  she 
at  least  could  sew,  and 
if  there  were  no  sewing 
there  would  be  some- 
thing else  sne  could  do. 
But    in    'the  distance 
there   was   always  an 
easel  at  which  she  sat. 
So  she  set  up  a  studio, 
and  there  were  many 
trials   and  discourage- 
ments, but  always  hope. 
One   day    she    had  a 
happy  inspiration  born 
out  of  a  certain  strip  of  canvas  she  hap- 
pened to  have.    On  this  she  strung  long 
roses  and  sent  it  to  the  Academy  of  De- 
sign as  "A  Yard  of  Roses."   The  title  was 
as  fortnnate  as  the  arrangement.    It  at- 
tracted attention  and,  better,  brought  in 
orders.    Last  year  the  painting  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  newspaper  that  had  it 
lithographed  and  sent  broadcast  through- 
out the  country.    The  end  of  the  story  is 
that  a  large  combination  of  lithographers 
think  there  is  money  enough  in  this  young 
woman's  brain  and  fingers  to  send  her  to 
Paris  to  study,  and  while  she  realizes  the 
dream  of  her  life,  they  will  have  the  profits 
of  her  brush.    Her  passage  is  taken.  She 
sails  this  month." 


farmer  came  in  with  big  wagons  to  carry 
the  furniture,  which  we  marked  for  the 
room  into  which  it  was  to  be  put.  In  the 
same  way  every  box  and  barrel  was 
marked  with  its  contents,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. This  saved  much  time  and  trouble 
in  arranging  the  new  home.  Another 
thing  I  have  learned  about  moving,  in  the 
last  few  years,  is  to  make  a  number  of 
large,  strong  bags,  and  put  bed-clothes, 
pillows,  curtains  and  everything  else  pos- 
sible into  them.  They  are  easily  handled, 
pack  in  nicely  between  pieces  of  furni- 
ture, and  add  little  to  the  weight.  The 
man  who  packed  the  loads  was  much 
pleased  with  the  bag  idea,  and  said  he 
had  never  been  able  to 
put  so  much  on  a  wagon 
before,  for  the  bags 
would  fit  in  anywhere 
and  seemed  to  take  no 
room. 

Green  Peas. — Peas 
that  have  been  picked, 
carried  to  market  and 
exposed  for  hours,  some- 
times even  days,  before 
they  reach  the  con- 
sumer, are  a  very  differ- 
ent and  inferior  reg- 
etable  compared  with 
peas  shelled  as  soon  as 
picked  and  cooked  as 
soon  as  shelled.  They 
should  be  put  into  boiling  water  enough 
to  cover  them,  kept  boiling  until  they  are 
tender  and  not  a  minute  longer.  Add  salt 
when  the  peas  are  nearly  done,  and  season 
with  butter  and  pepper;  half  a  teacupful 
of  cream  maybe  added,  and  a  teaspoon  ful 
of  flour  rubbed  into  the  butter.  I  remem- 
ber my  mother  used  to  scrape  small,  new 
potatoes,  boil  them  with  the  peas  and 
serve  together  with  this  cream  dressing. 
If  you  have  peas  left  from  dinner,  make 
pea  fritters  for  breakfast.  Mash  a  pint  of 
boiled  peas  and  add  three  eggs,  beaten 
very  light,  a  teacupful  of  milk  and  pre- 
pared flour  to  make  a  batter  stiff" enough 
to  fry  on  cv  griddle,  like  pancakes.  We 
like  them  even  better  than  green  corn 
fritters. 

The  Cellar. — A  cellar  which  is  damp 
soon  becomes  moldy,  and  an  unfit  place 
to  keep  milk,  butter  or  other  articles  of 
food.  If  a  cellar  is  properly  made,  drained 
and  ventilated,  it  ought  to  be  sweet  and 
dry.  Instead  of  keeping  the  windows 
open  day  and  night  for  ventilation,  have 
them  made  so  they  can  be  closed  before 
sunrise  and  only  opened  after  the  air  has 
grown  cool  at  night.  If  the  air  is  admit- 
ted during  the  day,  it  is  warmer  than  the 
air  in  the  cellar,  and  the  moisture  it  con- 
tains will  be  condensed  by  contact  with 
the  cool  air  and  walls  of  the  cellar.  A 
box  containing  fresh  lime,  put  in  the  cel- 
lar, will  help  to  make  it  dry  by  absorbing 
the  dampness.  Maida  McL. 


geral  verses  which  ridiculed  Cromwell 
were  sung  to  it.    The  opening  verse, . 
"  Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town 

Upon  a  Kentisli  pony ; 
He  stuck  a  feather  in  his  hat, 
And  called  him  macaroni," 

is  almost  the  same  as  one  of  those  still 
sung  to  the  national  air.  Besides  this,  an 
old  English  nursery  rhyme  also  claims  the 
tune,  and  this  was  a  great  favorite  with 
the  little  ones.  There  was  something 
altogether  delightful  in  the  rapid  jingle: 

"  Lucy  Locket  lost  her  pocket, 
Kitty  Fisher  found  it ; 
Not  a  bit  of  money  in  it, 
Only  binding  'round  it." 
Pockets  in  those  days  were  bags  put  on 
outside  of  the  dress,  or  this  accident  could 


Quilt  Pattekn. 

not  have  happened.  Let  us  hope  that  Miss 
Locket  was  more  careful  after  this  experi- 
ence, and  that  she  finally  had  "a  bit  of 
money  in  it,"  too.  The  tune  used  to  be 
called  "Kitty  Fisher's  Jig,"  and  this  Kitty 
was  a  real  person  and  a  famous  beauty  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  is  a  much-dis- 
puted tune,  and  has  been  claimed  for 
France  and  Spain,  while  in  Holland  it  is 
said  that  when  the  laborers  were  paid  for 
their  work  "as  much  buttermilk  as  they 
could  drink  and  a  tenth  of  a  grain,"  they 
sang,  to  the  air  of  "Yankee  Doodle," 

"  Yankee  dudel,  doodle  down, 

Diddle,  dudel,  lanther, 
Yankee,  bi-ver,  boover,  bown, 

Botermilk  und  tanther." 

It  came  to  America  through  England, 
and  was  given  as  a  national  air  by  a  British 
surgeon  in  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
This  was  more  than  twenty  years  before 
the  revolution,  and  compared  with  the 
uniform  and  well-drilled  regular  troops, 
the  colonial  regiments  presented  so  ridic- 
ulous an  appearance  that  "Yankee  Doo- 
dle" seemed  just  the  thing  for  them. 
They  did  not  mind  the  ridicule,  and 
laughed  at  the  tune  themselves;  but  they 
liked  it  from  the  first,  and  when  it  became 
twisted  up  with   the  stars  and  stripes, 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  U.  Fig.  3. 
False  Lettuce— MrrLQEDHJM. 
Fig.  1.  Flower  closed— natural  size. 
Fig.  2.  Upper  leaf— about  one  third  natural 
size. 

Fig.  3.  Cj'psela  (seed),  with  silky  pappus- 
enlarged. 

from  it  any  farmer  can  identify  this  weed. 
The  lower  leaves  are  runcinate,  or  cut 
like  the  dandelion,  to  which  it  is  closely 
related,  but  the  upper  are  smooth-mar- 
gined, as  shown.  The  seed  is  very  small, 
flat,  and  contracted  into  a  short  neck, 


HOME  TOPICS. 

MoviNe. — After  six  years  of  life  in  a 
large  city,  we  are  again  in  the  country,  or 
at  least  in  a  little  suburban  village  where 
we  have  our  o-«vn  garden  and  fruit,  to  say 
nothing  of  flowers ;  and  every  day  we  say : 
"Oh,  isn't  it  nice  to  be  in  the  country 
again?"  Although  the  "gude  mon"  still 
goes  into  the  city  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  back  at  five,  yet  he  can 
point  with  pride  to  a  flourishing  gar- 
den, where  he  is  trying  the  effect  of  eve- 
ning instead  of  morning  culture. 

But  I  started  to  tell  about  moving.  A 


"YANKEE  DOODLE." 

Every  patriotic  American  loves  the 
jingling  tune  of  "Yankee  Doodle,"  but 
no  one  seems  to  know  just  how  or  when 
it  first  began  to  be  used.  It  is  ever  so 
much  older  than  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  is  said  to  have  been  origin- 
ally written  in  Greek — "lankhe  Doule," 
meaning  "Rejoice,  O  Slave!"  or  "Let  the 
Slave  Rejoice."  The  Greek  words  cer- 
tainly sound,  pronounced  English  fash- 
ion, enough  like  "Yankee  Doodle"  to 
make  this  belief  a  reasonable  one.  All 
sorts  of  queer  verses  have  been  sung  to 
the  jumping,  frolicsome  tune,  and  in  the 
time  of  King  Charles  I,  a  number  of  dog- 


QuiLT  Pattern. 

nothing  could  induce  them  to  part  with 
it.  "It  is  the  blood  of  their  political  life, 
and  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  rob 
them  of  Bunker  Hill,  or  of  the  memory 
of  Washington,  or  of  the  stars  and  stripes 
themselves,  as  of  this  dear  old  clinking, 
slattering,  right-about-face,  defiant  battle 
march." — Harper's  Young  People. 


Send  for  free  trial  package  of  soap  as  offered 
on  page  13.  You  need  not  heat  up  your  house 
by  boiling  the  clothes  and  the  fuel  saved  pays 
for  the  soap.   The  trial  package  is  sent  free. 


mail  to  THE 
*I0O  to  anyone 


EFor  30  Days.  Wishing  to  Introduce  our  CRAYON  PORTBAITS  ond  at  the  same  time 
extend  our  business  and  make  new  customers,  we  have  decided  to  make  this  Special  Offer: 
Send  us  a  Cabinet  Picture,  Photograph,  Tintype, Ambrotype  or  Daguerotype  of  yoursell 
or  any  member  of  your  family,  livin(?  or  dead  and  we  will  make  you  a  CRAYON  POR. 
TRAIT  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  provided  you  exhibit  It  to  your  friends  as  a  sample  of  out 
work,  and  use  your  influence  in  securing  us  future  orders.  Place  name  and  address  on 
back  of  picture  and  it  will  be  returned  in  perfect  order.  We  make  any  change  in  picture 
you  wish,  not  interfering  with  the  likeness.  Refer  to  any  bank  in  Chicago.  Address  all 
CRESCENT  CKAYON  CO.  Opposite  Kew  German  Theatre,  CHICAGO,  ILL.   P.  3.— We  will  forfeit 
sending  us  photo  and  not  receiving  crayon  picture  FREE  as  per  this  offer.    This  offer  Is  bonaflde. 
■When  you 'write,  mention  this  paper. 


PETROLEUM  VASELINE  Jelly. 


 AN  INVALUABLE  FAMILY  REMEDY  FOR  

Burns,  "Wounds,  Sprains,  Rheumatism,  Skin  Diseases,  Hemorrhoids, 
Chilblains,  Etc.    Taken  Internally,  ■Will  Cure  Croup, 
Coughs,  Colds,  Sore  Throat,  Etc. 


Sun  Burns 


PURE  VASELINE  (2-oz.  bottle)  10  cts. 

POMADE  VASELINE  (2-oz.  bottle)  15  " 

VASELINE  GOLD  CREAM  15  " 

VASELINE  CAMPHOR  ICE  10 


VASELINE  SOAP,  Unscented  10  cts. 

VASELINE  SOAP,  Perfumed  .....25  " 

WHITE  VASELINE  (2-oz.  bottle)  25  " 

CAMPHORATED  VASELINE(2-oz.bottIe)  '  ' 
CARBOLATED  VASELINE  (2-oz.bottle) 


FOR  SAIiE  EVERYWHERE  AT  ABOVE  PRICES. 

Be  careful  to  accept  only  the  genuine,  put  up  and  labeled  by  us,  if  you  wish  to  receive  value  for  your 
money.   It  any  dealer  offers  you  an  imitation  or  substitute,  decline  it.   DO  NOT  BE  CHEATED. 

CHESEBROUCH   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


July  1,  1892. 


'TIS  THE  BREAK  OF  DAY. 

■W  hen  the  sound  of  coming  j  udgment 

Falls  on  many  a  startled  ear, 
And  a  voice  is  on  the  mountains, 

"Lo,  the  Bridegroom  draweth  near!" 
"When  earth's  bravest  sons  are  quaking, 
And  the  world's  foundation  shaking, 
Christiau,  ride  at  anchor, 
'Tisthe  break  of  day. 


TO-MORROW? 

Strength  for  to-day  is  all  that  we  need, 
As  there  never  will  be  a  to-morrow  ; 

For  to-morrow  will  prove  but  another  to-day, 
With  its  measures  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

Then  why  forecast  th%  trials  of  Ufa 
With  such  sad  and  grave  persistence, 

And  wait  and  watch  for  a  crowd  of  Ills 
That  a»  yet  have  no  existence  7 

Strength  for  to-day ;  what  a  precious  boon 

For  earnest  souls  who  labor, 
For  the  williug  hands  that  minister 

To  the  needy  friend  or  neighbor. 

Strength  for  to-day,  that  the  weary  hearts 
In  the  battle  for  right  may  quail  not. 

And  the  eyes  bedimmed  by  bitter  tep.rs 
In  their  search  for  light  may  fail  not. 

Strength  for  to-day  on  the  down-hill  track, 
For  the  travelers  near  the  valley. 

That  up,  far  up  on  the  other  side, 
Ere  long  they  may  safely  rally. 

Strength  for  to-day,  that  our  precious  youth 

May  happily  shun  temptation, 
And  build  from  the  rise  to  the  set  of  the  sun 

On  a  strong  and  sure  foundation. 

Strength  for  to-day  in  liouse  and  home, 

To  practice  forbearance  sweetly  ; 
To  scatter  kind  words  and  loving  deeds, 

Still  trusting  in  God  completely. 

HOME  AT  LAST. 

BEYOND  the  setting  is  the  rising 
sun  and  coming  day.  Beyond 
the  darkness  is  the  light.  Be- 
yond the  storm  is  the  calm. 
Beyond  the  earthquake's  fiery  throb  are 
green  fields  and  smiling  skies.  The  coflBn 
and  the  shroud  are  often  separated  but  a 
little  way  from  the  bridal  scene,  with  gar- 
lands and  music.  The  road  may  be  long 
and  weary,  but  it  will  have  an  end;  the 
voyage  tedious  and  anxious,  but  land  is 
reached  at  last.  All  things  change;  the 
seal  of  every  mystery  shall  be  broken. 
All  griefs  will  end,  all  tears  be  dried,  all 
sighs  shall  cease.  The  weary  and  sad- 
hearted  shall  lift  up  their  heads  and  sing; 
their  hands  shall  clasp  the  latch  on  the 
eternal  door  that  leads  into  the  sorrowless 
home.  In  happy  crowds  they  shall  gath- 
er, on  the  crystal  sea,  shining  and  angel- 
led. 

I  see  them  to-day,  all  over  the  plains  of 
earth;  the  big,  unbidden  tears  are  stealing 
down  the  furrowed  cheelt.  These  have 
their  silent  eloquence,  and  tell  of  griefs 
unspoken  and  that  break  the  heart.  Lo, 
it  is  the  night  of  sorrow,  and  all  the  world 
is  dotted  with  broken  hearts.  But  the 
star  of  hope  beckons  even  these,  and  they 
pass  on  their  way.  And  now  they  hear 
the  echoes  of  the  trump  of  jubilee.  They 
have  climbed  the  last  hill  and  are  come  in 
sight  of  the  plain  along  which  the  King 
and  bis  retinue  shall  pass  and  lead  them 
homeward.  In  sight  of  the  everlasting 
doors  of  the  city  of  gold,  they  give  one 
loud,  long,  lingering  shout,  Jerusalem! 
Jerusalem!  Lo,  they  are  shut  in  forever! 
Home  at  last,  home  at  last! — Messiah's 
Herald. 

VALIANT  FOR  THE  TRUTH. 

The  prophet  Jeremiah  made  complaint 
of  ancient  Israel  that  they  were  "not 
valiant  for  the  truth."  At  the  present 
day  we  have  the  same  kind  of  people  in 
the  church.  The  champions  of  error  stalk 
broadcast  through  the  land,  while  up- 
holders of  the  truth  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. A  popular  lie  is  believed  sooner 
than  an  unpopular  truth;  hence,  the  de- 
fendant of  error  has  an  easy  time.  He  is 
received  with  open  arras,  while  vast  mul- 
titudes flock  to  his  support ;  consequently, 
he  has  all  needed  means  to  carry  on  his 
work.  New  adherents  spring  up  on  every 
side,  and  success  seeuca  to  crown  all  his  ef- 
forts. Not  so  with  the  valiant  defender  of 
truth.  He  meets  with  opposition  from 
every  side.  His  former  friends  become 
cold  and  distant  and  treat  him  with  dis- 
dain. Those  who  uphold  and  support  him 
are  few  and  feeble.  His  mean?  for  carry- 
ing on  the  contest  are  meager.  New  re- 
cruits are  of  rare  occurrence,  while  dese'"- 
tions  are  quite  frequent.  Knowing  as  he 
does  that  popularity  does  not  change  error 
into  truth,  or  make  wrong  right,  he  seeks 


to  root  out  error  by  planting  truth  in  its 
place. 

Oftentimes  when  in  valiant  defense  of 
the  truth,  he  looks  for  help  from  those 
who  profess  to  love  the  cause  he  defends, 
and  is  told  by  them  that  he  is  too  radical 
and  stiff  about  the  subject,  and  he  must 
tone  down  a  little  if  he  ever  expects  to  get 
any  one  to  hear  him.  They  advise  him 
to  compromise  the  matter  and  to  relegate 
importa.nt  Bible  facts  to  the  list  of  non- 
essential doctrines.  They  tell  him  he 
must  not  be  so  set  in  his  ways  if  he  ever 
expects  to  win  any  one  over  to  his  way  of 
thinking.  They  cheerfully  inform  him 
that  the  surest  way  to  get  a  man  to  change 
his  faith  and  believe  as  you  do  is  to  never 
mention  what  you  believe,  nor  say  any- 
thing against  his  belief,  as  it  really  does 
not  make  any  difference  what  one  does 
believe. 

Men  may  laugh  and  jeer  at  the  valiant 
defender  of  God's  truth  and  set  him  down 
as  a  crank,  a  croaker,  an  alarmist,  a  dis- 
turber of  the  peace,  a  hot-headed  radical- 
ist,  but  God's  eyes  are  on  him,  and  on  the 
great  reckoningday  he  wiU  stand  justified 
before  the  vast  throng,  while  the  weak- 
kneed,  milk-and-water,  effeminate  com- 
promisers will  stand  condemned  before 
the  judge  whose  "eyes  are  upon  the 
truth." — Messiah's  Advocate. 


WHAT  A  POWER ! 

It  is  said  that  "one  pound  of  gold  may 
be  drawn  into  a  wire  that  would  extend 
around  the  globe."  So  one  good  deed  may 
be  felt  through  all  time,  and  cast  its  influ- 
ence into  eternity. 

What,  one  good  deed  clothed  with  such 
influence?  Tes,  adeed  that  the  humblest 
Christian,  even  a  little  child,  can  perform, 
may  set  a  wave  of  influence  in  motion  that 
will  go  careering  through  time,  touching 
many  lands,  and  sweeping  over  the 
boundary  line  of  earth,  pour  the  wealth  of 
its  accumulations  into  the  reabn  eternal. 

You  need  not  perform  any  great  achieve- 
ment, such  as  will  hold  the  world  in  mute 
astonishment ;  one  little  act,  a  word  fitly 
spoken,  or  even  the  glance  of  a  loving  eye, 
may  roll  many  sheaves  into  the  garner  of 
the  Lord,  and  swell  the  anthems  of  im- 
mortality. 

The  thing  is  to  do  the  little  deed  at  the 
right  time,  in  the  right  sjiirit,  and  with 
the  grip  of  faith  upon  the  omnific  arm. 
You  must  have  the  eye  to  discern  the  op- 
portunity and  the  hand  be  stretched  forth 
to  obey  the  call.  If  you  cannot  be  a 
pound  of  gold  drawn  into  a  wire  to  girdle 
the  globe,  what  there  is  of  you  let  it  be 
pure  gold,  contributing  to  the  glory  of 
Christ's  Mngdom.— Christian  Standard. 


THE  INFIDEL  AND  THE  MINISTER. 

A  very  learned  minister  preached  a 
series  of  sermons  on  infidelity  for  the 
benefit  of  a  very  learned  man  in  his 
church.  There  were  some  seven  sermons, 
and  he  rendered  them  to  his  entire  satis- 
faction. Soon  after  lie  got  thi-ough  the 
infidel  came  to  him  and  said  he  was  a 
Christian  and  accepted  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  He  was  very  much  gratified.  He 
took  all  the  credit  to  himself.  After  it 
was  all  talked  over,  he  said : 

"Now,  my  dear  friend,  will  you  tell  me 
which  of  my  lectures  it  was  that  con- 
vinced you?" 

He  said:  "Sir,  it  was  not  any  of  your 
lectures.  It  was  that  poor,  hobbling, 
colored  woman,  who,  when  she  came  out, 
would  mutter  among  her  tears,  'O,  my 
precious  Savior,  my  precious  Savior,  I 
could  not  live  without  you! 'and  I  watched 
that  woman  and  saw  that  it  came  right 
straight  from  her  heart.  I  did  not  hear 
all  that  you  said,  but  I  was  deeply  at- 
tracted by  what  she  said,  and  convinced." 
—Christian  Alliance. 


Better  Than  Forty-Dollar  Pictures. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  20,  1892. 
I  am  more  than  delighted  with  the  beautiful 
oleograph,  "Columbus  at  the  Royal  Court  of 
.Spain."  I  am  taking  orders  very  fast  and  will 
order  all  I  can  raise  the  money  for.  I  know 
there  Is  no  risk  to  run  as  far  as  selling  them 
is  concerned.  It  throws  pictures  in  the  shade 
that  cost  as  high  as  Forty  Dollars.  The  frame 
is  grand  and  just  suits  the  picture. 

Isaac  E.  Newton. 


A  Telegram. 

BPvACBville,  III.,  June  22, 1892. 
Send  six  more  order-books  at  once.  The  pic- 
ture sells  well.  J.  P.  CtrsiMiNG. 


Since  we  commenced  printing  this  issue,  a 
number  of  cheering  letters  like  the  above 
have  reached  us.  Read  tlie  wonderful  olTeron 
page  9  and  aot  at  once. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 


Dr.Wou%e.OF  MUSIC  ^'^'Sife^for"' 
Music,  ElocQtlon,  Fine  Arts,  Literature, 
Languages  and  Tuning.    A  safe  and  invitingHome 
tor  lady  pupils.    Send  for  Illustrated  Calendar. 

FRANK  W.  HALE,  Gen'l  Manager,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  .mXI*.         ^  The  African  KolaPlant, 
JUCTrl  rilJl  discovered  in  Congo,  West 
•■■■■■•>*  Africa,   is  Nature's  Sure 

Cure  for  Astlima.  Cure  Guaranteed  or  Bfo 
Pay.  Export  OfHce.  1164Broadway,  New  York. 
For  Kiai-ge  Trial  Case,  FKEE  by  Hail,  address 
KOLA  lUFOBIING  CO.,  132  Vine St.,Cincinnati,Ohio. 


A  LOT  FREE: 


In  order  to  advertise 
Cascade  City  .Washington 

 .   _  1  and  that  you  may  become 

thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  great  possibilities  of 
this  growing  city,  send  for  our  printed  matter,  which 
we  mail  you  free.  To  each  of  the  first  one  hundred 
persons  sending  us  their  names  we  will  gire  free  a  full 
warranty  deed  to  one  lot,  25x100  feet.  Address 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON  tAND  CO., 
119  JLa  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO,  ItL. 


KHOiS 


SELF-ACTING"  , 
SHADE  ROLLERS/ 


Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 


ON 

LABEL 

AND  GET 

THEGENUINE 


TOKOLOGY,  a  complete  Ladies'  Guide  in 
health  and  disease.  Lizzie  N.  Armstrong 
writes:  "If  I  knew  I  was  to  be  the  mother  of 
innumerable  children  it  would  have  no  terrors 
for  me,  so  gi'eat  la  my  confidence  in  the  science 
of  Tokology."  Prepaid,  S2.75.  Sample  pages 
free.   Best  terms  to  agents. 

Alice  B.  Stockham  &  Co.,  277  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 


Buy 
Your 


WALL  PAPER 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


By 
Mall 


Handsome  New  Designs,  3c  a  roll. 
BeautifulGilt  Papers,  5c  a  roll. 
Elegant  Embossed  Gilt  Papers,  8c  a  roll. 
i  to  U  inch  Borders,  Without  Gilt,  Xc  a  yard. 
4  to  18  Inch  Borders,  With  Gilt,  !8c  and  3e  ayard, 
Send  8c  to  pay  postage  on  over  lOO  samples. 
Address  F.  H.  CADY,305  High  St.,  Providence,  B.  I. 
Mention  this  paper. 


'*  A  dollar  saved  ie  a  dollar  earned," 
This  X.a<lies'  Solid  French 
DongrolA  Klfl  Sutton  JBoot 

sent,  prepaid,  anywhere  in  the 
U.S.,  on  receipt  of  Cash,  Money 
Order,  or  Postal  Note,  for  91.50. 
Equals  every  way  the  boots  sold 
in  all  retail  stores  for  $2.50. 

Vi'q  make  this  bootourselves,  there- 
^    'iwe  guaranteethe  fijt,  style  and  wear 
V      and  if  any  oneis  notsatisfied  we 
\  ■will  refund  the  money  or  send 
motherpair.  Common  Sense 
and  Opera  Toe,  widths  C,  D, 
J       V       E,  &  EE,  sizes  1  to  8,  in 
w  ^    half  sizes.     Send  your 
■  ^e  wdXfit  you. 


We  deliver 
Free. 

Catalogue 
Free. 


DEXTER  SHOE  CO.,  143  Federal  St„  Boston,  Mass, 


French 
Dressing 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


BROWN  &  CO., 

Boston,  U.S.A., 


M'f'rs. 


Always  mention  this  paper  when  answer- 
ing advertisements,  as  advertisers  otiten 
have  different  articles  advertised  in  several 
papers. 


Kennedy's 
Medical  Discovery 

Takes  hold  in  tliis  order: 

Bowels, 
Liver, 
Kidneys, 
Inside  Skin, 
Outside  Skin, 

Driving  everything  before  it  that  ought 
to  he  out. 

7ou  know  whether  you  need  it  or 
not. 

Sold  by  every  druggist,  and  manufactured  by 

DONALD  KENNEDY, 

  ROXBURY.  MASS. 

GOLD  PLATED 

WARRARTEO  GEKUINE. 

A  Witch  that  cannot  aund  the  test  is 
dear  at  any  price.  We  eend  with  thia 
ffat<:h  a  printed  agreement  pring  you  the 
|inTi%eo/  returning  the  watch  at  any 
»  time  within  ONE  TEARifitdoes 

not  give  perfect  satiafaction  in 
every  respect.  We  are  the  only 
flnniathoworldthatsell  goods 
on  auchliberal  conditions  and  can 
Bbowtbousands  upon  thousands 
off  testimonials  from  every  etat« 
intheUnion.  The  case  ishuntin? 
Style,  double  case  and  double 
plated,  superbly  engraved  and 
Ideeoratedand  fitted  completely 
Iwith  our  rifjhiyj  eweled  and  eel*- 
jbrated  movement,  guaranteed  a 
Iperlect  time  keeper. 
Cnt  this  oat,  eend  It  to  us 
with  yournanie  and  xpress 
/office  address,  and  we  will 
[send itthere by  eipresB  for 
your  examination.  If  after 
examination  yoa  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  a  bargain 
pay  the  agent  $4.95  and  ei- 
presscbargesanditis  yonrs; 
write  to-day  this  will  not 
appear  again.  Address 

THE  NATIONAL  MFG. 
'^ft.  IMPORTING ''J].,  334 
Dearborn  St., Chicago. 

Mention  tiiis  paper  when  you  write. 


A  BONANZA 
INVESTMENT. 


"What  are  you  doing 
with   your  money? 
Does    it    earn  you  ^ 
more  than  13  per  ^ 
ceut.  per  annum?  J 
Do  you  want  to  make 
more    money  than 
ever  before?   if  so, 
the  stock  of 


The  Black  Wonder  Gold  &  Silver  Mining  Co.,  t 

^  of  Sherman,  Hinsdale  County.  Colorado,  otters  this  ^ 
_J  opportunity  to  small  as  well  as  large  investors.  ^ 
3"  Price  of  Stock  materially  advancing:  JJ 
■t  every  month,'  and,  as  a  dividend  payer j  is  destined  to 
i4"  equal theOntarioandMoliieGibson^Imeswhieh pay 
^  monthly  dividends  of  from  25  to  50  cents  per  share.  ^ 
^  The  Black.  Wonder  Mine  haeproduced  ^ 
marvellouslv  rich  ore,  assaying  in  gold  and  silver  as  ^ 
■J  high  as  $17,341.10,  antfout  of  a  total  of  135  ^ 
■t  assays  averaged  per  ton  over  $484*  ^ 
^  Legitimate  mining  investments,  such  as  the  Black  M 
"Wonder,  pays  larger  returns  than  any  other  business  <^ 
^  on  earth.  Stock  Bought  now  will  douhlcin  a  short  time.  ^ 
J  Write  to-day  for  free  prospectuSj  endorsements  ^ 
^  and  full  particulars  regarding  this  BONANZA 
■f  INVESTMENTito  ^ 
4-  <TOS>:r£l  U.  ^lil^EIir,  Treasurer,  > 
^  The  Black  Wonder  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Co.,  > 
i4-       244  Washington  St.,  Boston,  SL&ss. 

♦ttttttttttttttttttttttt* 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Yoa  ijeed  worfj. 

(If  not  this  adv.  does  not  interest  you) 

YoUtn\^ke$75  to  $250  a  month, 

provided  you  work  with  a  little  vim,  vigor, 
pluck  SLUApush. 

"We  have  got  something  new.  It  costs 
nothing  to  investigate.  Must  have  a  live, 
wide-aivaherepreseutative  in  your  com- 
munity, either  man  or  woman  at  once. 
All  information  cheerfully  sent  by  return 
mall.  Better  write  to-day.  Address  in  full, 

THE  STANDARD  SILVERWARE  CO., 

ORDER  DEPT.  501     BOSTON,  MASS. 


Mention  this  paper  wlien  you  write. 


,LOOK  HERE. 

I  Uo  you  nge  lamps  ?  Our  patent  attachment  Im- 
proves  tlie  lit;ht,  avoids  dirty  work  filling,  savei 
time  and  money.  Vou  need  it.  housekeepers. 
■  need  It.  Samples  f^  ee;  and  <;old  Watch  I 
I  premium  first  each  Avcek.  Write  at  once.  I 
I  Agents  ffanted.  Goi>d  pay  ;  fitendy  work.  S  monthel 
I  subscription  to  MoDthiv  Jbniiial  forSc.Stamp.  r 
I  J.  Bi'lde  &  Co.,  XassauSt.,  ZVew  York,  AT.T. 


If  afflicted  w-ith 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr,  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


There  is  NO  SURE  CURE  FOR  EVERY  CASE  OF  ASTHMA  or 
EVERY  CASE  OF  HAY  FEVER,    but  the  worst  cases. 
/'/  uncomp/icated  by  organic  disease,  can  be 
CURED  TO  STAY  CURED 
.  ^^fc^^^^/  constitutional  treatment, 
«  ^^^^^^^^^^  and  this  at  the  pa- 

tient's home. 

j  We  treat  no 
one  without  a  thor- 
J  ough  knowledge  of  the  case^ 

'incurable  Cases  Declined. 

Examination  free  by  mail. 

We  want  name  and  address  of 
i every  sufferer  from  Asthma  or  Hay  Fever. 

P.  HAROLD  HAYES,  U.  D.,  BUFFALO.  N. 


July  1,  1892. 
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If  the  cow  could  talk,  no  doubt  she  would 
be  heard  all  over  the  land,  calling  for  an  Im- 
proved breed  of  dairymen  that  would  give 
her  better  care. 

An  Oppoetunb  Friend  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
D.  Jayne's  Expectorant,  when  racked  by  a 
severe  Cold,  and  the  many  Lung  or  Throat  af- 
fections which  sometimes  follow.  This  old 
remedy  has  met  the  approval  o£  two  genera- 
tions, and  is  to-day  as  popular,  safe  and  effec- 
tive as  ever. 

Mks.  Gibbs— "Look  at  the  dust  on  those 
window-draperies,  Bridget.  I  don't  believe 
you  have  touched  them  for  a  month." 

Bridget— "Thet  I heven't,  mem;  I  wuz  afraid 
o'  breakin'  'em.  Do  ye.:  suppose  Ol  don't 
know  china  silk  when  01  see  it  V'—Kate  Field's 
Washington. 

The  Columbian  exposition  ia  deriving  quite 
a  revenue  from  the  visitors  whose  curiosity 
prompts  them  to  see  the  grounds  and  the 
wonderful  buildings  now  approaching  com- 
pletion. An  admission  of  twenty-five  cents 
is  charged,  and  on  single  days  the  number  of 
visitors  has  exceeded  14,000,  and  a  consider- 
able increase  is  expected.  Withoutexception, 
all  are  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  and 
wonder  at  the  magnificent  spectacle. 

The  plan  of  the  exhibit  which  Ohio  will 
make  of  its  school  system  at  the  Columbian 
exposition  has  been  adopted  by  tlie  commis- 
sioners, and  embraces  the  following:  1.  Man. 
uscript  work,  essays,  etc.  In  this  selection 
exhibits  will  be  held  in  each  couuty-seat.  Four 
divisions  will  be  represented— the  work  of, 
subdistrict  schools,  graded  schools  of  villages, 
same  of  cities,  night  schools.  Conuty  exhib- 
its will  be  in  charge  of  a  committee  comjiosed 
of  the  institute  committee  and  two  persons 
selected.  From  the  work  on  exhibition  the 
committee  will  select  fifty  of  the  best  man- 
uscripts in  each  branch  and  forward  to  the 
public  school  commission.  2.  Maps,  showing 
location  of  each  school-house  in  the  state; 
cost  of  education  in  each  county ;  relative 
numbar  of  pupils  in  country,  town  and  city  ; 
schools  for  past  forty  years  ;  relative  number 
of  pupils  in  primary,  grammar  and  high 
schools  for  the  past  forty  years.  3.  Picture 
albums  of  schools,  buildings,  etc.  4.  History 
of  organization  and  development  of  'Ohio's 
school  system  shown  by  laws.  5.  Text-books 
arranged  to  show  old  and  new. 

That  impartial  non-partisan  and  unpolit- 
ical British-American  journal,  Tlie  Review  of 
Reviews,  says:  "The  reciprocity  policy  is  upon 
the  most  rigid  lines  of  protection,  and  bead-s 
not  the  faintest  resemblance  of  the  free-trade 
policy.  Protectionism  declares  that  ordinary 
articles  of  consumption  that  we  do  not  and 
cannot  well  produce  should  be  admitted  free. 
The  reciprocity  idea  is  thattbe  countries  from 
which  these  articles  come  should  in  return  al- 
low our  wares— those  which  do  not  conflict 
with  their  home  products— to  enter  their  mar- 
kets with  special  exemptions.  The  whole 
system  is  one  designed  to  encourage  our  in- 
dustries and  foster  our  commerce.  The  free- 
trade  system  would  arrange  tariffs  and  levy 
taxes  with  the  sole  purpose  of  providing  the 
necessary  public  revenue,  and  would  keep 
hands  off  of  industry  andcommei'ce,  leaving 
all  those  matters  to  private  volition." 

The  southern  states  will  be  well  represented 
at  the  Columbian  exposition,  notwithstand- 
ing only  a  few  of  them  have  made  appropri- 
ations for  that  purpose.  Texas  has  already 
provided  a  fund  of  $225,000  and  is  vigorously 
pursuing  a  plan  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
result  in  increasing  the  amount  to  $1,000,000;  it 
has  «ontracted  for  a  $100,000  building.  Ken- 
tucky has  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,  and 
will  erect  a  handsome  building.  Florida  is 
confident  of  raising  $200,000,  and  will  reproduce 
at  Chicago  old  Fort  Marion  for  its  head- 
quarters. Arkansas  is  raising  $40,000,  and  with 
apparent  success,  for  It  has  contracted  for  tlie 
erection  of  an  $18,000  building.  In  Alabama 
the  women  have  undertaken  to  raise  $10,000  or 
$15,000.  The  legislature  of  Louisiana,  now  in 
session,  is  petitioned  to  appropi-iate  $50,000. 
Mississippi  refused  to  appropriate,  and  de- 
clined to  allow  counties  and  cities  to  tax 
themselves  in  order  to  make  an  exhibit; 
private  enterprise,  however,  may  yet  .save  the 
credit  of  the  state  at  the  exposition.  West 
■Virginia  has  an  appropriation  of  $40,000,  and 
willexpendhalf  of  itouabuilding.  In  Ten- 
nessee, county  appropriations  and  private 
subscriptions  are  relied  upon  for  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  state's  representation.  The 
North  Carolina  legislature  appropriated 
$25,000,  and  the  state  board  of  agriculture  has 
provided  about  $10,000  more;  an  additional 
appropriation  is  hoped  for,  and  $10,000  from 
subscriptions  is  expected  for  a  building.  Vir- 
ginia has  an  appropriation  of  $25,000,  and  Is 
■a-yiDg  to  raise  $50,000  by  subscription ;  a  $12,000 
building  win  be  erected.  Georgia  is  raising 
$100,000,  and  proposes  to  put  up  a  $50,000  build- 
ing. Maryland  has  $60,000,  and  will  spend  half 
of  it  on  a  building.  The  Columbia  board  of 
trade  Is  engaged  in  raising  $75,000  for  South 
Carolina's  representation,  and  the  next  legis- 
lature will  be  asked  to  appropriate  a  like 
amount.  Thus  the  South  is  planning  to  spend 
about  $2,000,000  upon  its  representation  at  the 
great  fair.  Reports  indicate  that  in  nearly  all 
of  these  states  the  work  of  collecting  and  pre- 
paring exhibits  is  progressing  satisfactorily, 
and  that  among  the  people  the  Interest  in  the 
fair  is  universal. 


LOOKING  AHEAO. 

Isaac- "Bepecca,  led's  ged  married  ride  avay 
quick." 

Rebecca— "What  you  in  suchahurry.Ikey?" 
Isaac— "Der  sooner  ve  marries  der  sooner 
comes  dot  golden  wedding,  ain't  it  ?" 

COULDN'T  FORGET  HIM. 

Waiter  (as  Moodles  is  about  to  leave)— 
"Ahem,  sir!  It  is  customar.y,  sir,  for  patrons 
to— ahem  !— to  remember  the  waiter,  sir." 

Moodles— "Oh,  never  fear!  I  shall  not  for- 
get you  in  a  hurry.  How  could  I  when  we 
have  been  together  so  long?  It  seems  ten 
years  since  I  gave  my  order."— Harper's -Bazar. 


EVERYTHING  PACKED  UP. 

Two  little  boys  had  been  making  a  visit,  and 
on  the  morning  of  theip departure  theirfather 
sai4  to  the  elder : 

"Dick,  why  is  your  hair  so  rough?" 

"I  couldn't  smooth  it,  papa.  I've  packed 
my  comb." 

"  And  from  the  state  of  your  hands  I  con- 
clude you  must  have  packed  your  nail-brush, 
too." 

"  Yes,  papa,  last  night." 

"  I  guess  he  must  have  packed  up  his  prayers, 
too,  chimed  in  the  younger  brother,  "cause  he 
didn't  say 'em  last  night  or  this  morning."— 
Youth's  Companion. 

©ne  dollar  and  fifty  cents  is  all  tlie 
capital  yon  need  to  start  in  a  pleasant 
business  that  will  give  yon  a  greater 
income  than  many  storekeepers  mahe 
with  five  thousand  dollars  capital.  See 
onr  great  ofiTer  on  page  9. 


EE  MONTHS  FREE 


-AND 


A  Beautiful  Present! 
ALL  SENT  FOR  1 0  CENTS 


For  only  10  cents  to  coyer  cost  of  postage  and  mailing 
we  will  Bend  you 

1  Bulb  Treeslft,  for  winter  blooming,  originally  discov- 
ered at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  grown  in  many  Englisli 
gardens ;  a  very  handsome  plant. 

1  Pftclcago  Thiinber^ia  Seeds,  mixed  shades,  a  genus  of 
very  handsome  climDing  Plants. 

Also,  THE  HOrSEWIFE  on  trial  for  3  months.  A  most 
delightful  ladies'  magazhie.  Each  number  containing 
from  24  to  32  lai;ge  f our-cohimn  pages,  bound  in  an  art- 
istic cover.  THE  HOUSEWIFE  gives  more  for  the  money 
than  any  other  publication.  It  entertains  with  the  most 
delightful  stories.  It  instructs  by  answering  questions 
on  all  subjects  interesting  to  its  patrons.  The  jmost  gifted 
writers  in  all  the  dapai-tments  of  social  life.  "VVe  cannot 
begin  to  tell  you  about  it  in  this  advertisement.  One 
woman  expresses  it  when  she  writes  to  us^  "Each  num- 
ber is  so  much  better  than  the  preceding  I  do  not  know 
what  you  will  do  by  and  by.'*  Everything  pertaining  to 
woman's  work  and  woman's  pleasure  will  be  found  in  its 
pages,  treated  by  such  writers  as : 
Elizabeth  Stuart  PmeLps,  Marion  Harlano, 
Rose  Terry  Cook,  Harriett  Prescott  Spofford, 

Mary  Lowe  Dickinson,  Mary  Kyle  Dallas, 

Eliza  C.  A.  Atwooo,  Mary  A.  Denisou, 

Abbie  M.  Gannett,  Cora  Stuart  Wheeler, 

Lucy  C.  Lillie,  and  Others. 

Every  department  in  charge  of  a  siiecial  editor.  Every 
article  contributed  expressly  for  THE  HOUSEWIFE  by  the 
beat  talent  obtainable.  Every  lady  reader  of  this  adver- 
tisement can  obtain  THE  HOUSEWIFE  on  trial  3  mouths 
and  a  splendid  present  of  a  bulb  and  a  package  of  flower 
seeds,  as  described  above,  by  sending  10  cents  to  pay  the 
postage.  We  charge  you  nothing  for  the  magazine  or 
presents,  the  10  cents  is  for  postage  and  mailing  only. 

GET  UP  CLUBS.— Ask  your  friends  to  subscribe.  For 
a  club  of  5  we  will  give  the  sender  of  Club  1  Bulb  Glory 
of  Snow,  praised  by  all  aa  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of 
spring  flowering  plants,  also  for  winter  blooming  in  the 
house  and  cut  .flowers;  1  Bulb  Ixia,  exceedingly  attractive, 
bearing  spikes  of  large  &howy  flowers  :  various  in  color. 

For  a  Club  of  10  we  will  ^ivethe  sender  of  club  1  Bulb 
Glory  of  Snow,  1  Bulb  Ixia.  1  Package  Seeds,  Primula 
Sinensis,  Fern  Leaf,  retails  at  50  cents  by  leading  fl;oristg. 

For  a  Club  of  15  we  will  give  to  sender  of  club  3  Eulbs 
Roman  Hyacinthus,  1  each  red,  white  and  blue. 

For  a  Club  of  20  we  will  give  to  sender  of  club  1  Bulb 
Spotted Calla  (see illustration);  1  Bulb  AlHum  Kepoli- 
tanura,  bearing  pure  white  flowers ;  1  bulb  Ixia. 

ForaClub  oi25wewiUgivetosenderof  club  2  Bulbs 
Glory  of  Snow,  2  Bulbs  Allium  Neapolitanum  and  5 
selected  winter  flowering  plants. 

Remember  every  subscriber  will  receive  THE  HOUSE- 
WIFE for  3  months  and  1  Bulb  Freesia  and  1  Package 
Thunbergia  SeedB  (mixed  shades).  All  for  only  10  cents. 
Write  at  once  to 


THE  HOUSEWIFE,  8i  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


Mention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


^THIS  MACHINE  l>  1 9 

^B-TRIAL  FREE 

you  can  give  tb  e  machine  a  thor- 
ougli  test  before  sending  us  one 
cent.  All  attachments  Free.  Every 
machine  warranted  five  years.  For 
catalogue,  full  particulars,  etc.,  cut 
this  adv.  out  and  send  to  us  to-day. 
Alvab.  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

PARTIAL  DEAFNESS.  A^?^.?. 

anteed  to  help  a  lanjer  per  cent,  of  cases  than  all  similar 
devices  comLiiufnl.  The  name  to  Ui.e  F,nrti  nfi  (/lasses  are 
to  the  Byes.  Positively  invisiblB.  Worn  inontha 
without  removal.  H.  S.  WALES,  BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 


AGENTS  WANTED  for  Lives  of  Harrison  and 
Roid  by  Gen.  Lew  Wallace  and  Hon.  Murat  Hal- 
stead.  Enormous  sales.  Send  quicklv  25  cents  for  can- 
vassing outfit.    D.  P.  Olcott,  9  West  Hth  St.,  N.  Y. 


for  summer  complaints 
Perry  Davis'  Pain-Killer 
best  medicine  in  the  world. 


ENGINES] 


AGENTS 

■  11  Cash  Prize; 


,  If  you  want  to  buy  a  slrictly  first- 
class  outfit  at  low  figores,  address 
iTheW.C.LEFFEL  CO. 
"ereenmouB«AY.SPRINGFIElD,0. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

■  made  $71  In  four  days  Belling  my  Electric  Cor- 
sets and  Specialties.  100  PER  eENX.  profit  and 
i  Cash  Prizes,  Sample  free.  Dr-Bridgraan,B'way,New  York. 

III  -A-R  self-taught  without  notes;  24  charts  50o 
ViUI  I  BANJO  without  notes  (80  pp..  100  pieces)  $1. 
Oir.  &  cat.  of  inst's  free.  E.C.Howe,  85  Fifth  av.Chioago 


■n  nqn  HR  mm  during-  July  and  August.— Send  us  at  once  a  photograph  or  a  tintype  oJ 
Eb  Eb  Sh  vourselt,  or  any  member  of  your  family,  living  or  dead,  and  we  will  make 
W  m\  mn  Warn  for  you  one  of  our  finest  $35.00 life-size  CRAYON  PORTRAITS  absolutely 
free  of  charge.  This  offer  is  made  to  introduce  our  artistic  portraits  m 
your  vicinity.  Put  your  name  and  address  back  of  photo.,  and  send  same  to  Tanquerey 
Portrait  Society,  741  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  References  :  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmadge, 
all  newspaper  publishers,  Banks,  and  Express  Companies  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn^  


AGENTS  WAflTED 

FOR  A  GRAND  NEW  BOOK 

BY 

Hon.  Jas.  G.  Blaine. 

Four  Complete  Books  in  One  Magnificent 
Volume  of 

NEAKLY  900  LAEGE  QUAETO  PAGES  ! 

OVER  400  SPLENDID  ENGRAVINGS ! 

Book  1.— "A  Review  of  Our  Country,"  by  Hon. 

Jas.  G-.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State. 
Book  2.— "A  New  Life  of  Columbus,"  by  J.  "W. 

Buel.  ,  , 

Book  3.— "A  Complete  History  of  America,"  by 
John  Clark  Ridpath,  LL.D.,  the  nrst  historian  of 

the  GGVhtiKA'y t 

Book  4.— "A  Complete  History  and  Description  of 
the  World's  Exposition  at  Chicago,"  by  Hon. 
Benjamin  Butter  worth.  Secretary  aud  Solicitor- 
Oeneral  of  t?ie  World's  Fair  Association. 

This  Gfeat  Woi»k  is  ^SLoca  t^eady. 

Its  sale  during  the  next  two  years  will  be  three- 
fold greater  than  that  of  all  other  subscription 
books.  Bxperienced  agents  wiUrecognizein  itat 
first  sight  the  best  opportunity  to  make  money 
that  has  been  offered  them  in  five  years. 

Send  at  once  for  descriptive  circulars  and  terms ; 
also  information  in  regard  to  our 

FREE  TRIP  TO  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

Or,  better  still,  send  $1  for  agents'  complete  outfit  and  get  started  a  week  earlier,  as 
every  day  saved  will  mean  from  ^5.00  to  $10.00  in  pocbet.  Address 

MAST,  CROWBI/I/  &  KIRKPATRICK,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


MIDSUMMER  READING. 


rgains  Ever  Offered 


10  tm  BOOKS 


By  the  Most  Popular 
Writers  of  the  Day 


To  any  person  sending  us  only  5  new  subscribers  to  this  paper  at  50  cents  each. 

The  sale  of  many  of  these  books  has  heretofore  been  confined  to  the  stores,  where 
they  are  sold  in  bound  form  for  $1.00  to  $1.25.  They  are  printed  in  good, 
clear  type  and  strongly  bound  in  heavy  paper  covers.  This  is  the  greatest  opportu- 
nity of  a  lifetime  to  secure  these  valuable  books  for  almost  nothing.  See  this  list  of 
writers :  , 

Geo.  Ebers,  Bertha  M.  Clay,  M,      Braddon,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
The  Duchess,  Chas.  Kingsley,  R.  I/.  Stevenson,  Stepniak, 

Most  Interesting  Books  Ever  Written. 


No.  841.  Blind  I,ovc,  by  Wilkie  Collins. 
Interesting,  as  is  everything  from  the  pen  of 
this  noted  author.  He  needs  no  introduction 
to  our  readers. 

Iffo.  842.   tarty  Audley's  Secret,  by  M. 

E.  Braddon.  One  of  the  best  books  of  this 
ever-pleasing  author,  who  always  writes  to 
meet  the  popular  taste. 

Ifo.  845.  The  I»ulte's  Secret,  by  Bertha 
M.  Clay,  a  writer  whose  novels  are  always 
welcomed  and  wlio  does  not  possess  the  ability 
to  write  anything  uninteresting. 

JTo.  843.  A  Life's  Komance,  by  The 
Duchess.  A  tale  of  unusual  and  thrilling  in- 
terest throughout.  To  many  readers  the  name 
of  this  author  is  a  guarantee  of  a  good  story, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  best. 

No.  848.  "Uarda,  by  Georg  Ebers.  The 
works  of  this  writer  need  no  words  of  com- 
mendation to  lovers  of  good  fiction.  Uarda  is 
a  book  of  the  kind  that  chains  the  attention 
of  the  reader  until  it  i.s  finished,  and  during  its 
reading  is  always  laid  aside  with  regret. 

Iffo.  844.  Hypatia,  or  ]Vcw  Foes  with 
an  Old  Face,  by  Charles  Kingsley.  To  those 
who  enjoy  fiction  of  a  more  substantial  and 
lasting  character,  but  nevertheless  of  deep  in- 
terest throughout,  written  with  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  reader  more  than  simply  a  few 
hours  of  rest  and  pleasure,  this  story  will  ap- 
pear strongly. 


JTo.  849.   Master  of  Ballantree,  by  R.  L. 

Stevenson.  This  story  was  but  lately  fin- 
ished in  the  Century  magazine.  It  was  one  of 
the  best  and  most  successful  stories  that  has 
appeared  in  recent  publications.  The  author's 
fame  is  proof  tliat  it  is  worth  a  very  careful 
reading. 

Wo.  846.  TJie  Scarlet  l.etter,  by  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,  is  a  book  of  absorbing  in- 
terest, and  will  always  beheld  in  high  esteem. 
A  story  wonderfully  written  and  vastly  more 
than  an  idle  tale.  It  is  worthy  any  commen- 
dation that  can  be  given  it.  Until  very  re- 
cently it  has  been  sold  only  in  expensive 
binding. 

jVo.  847.  The  Career  of  a  Ifihilist,  by 

Stepniak.  The  subject  of  this  story  is  found 
in  the  exciting  and  surprising  scenes  in  the 
Russian  provinces,  where  plots  and  counter- 
plots are  continually  arousing  the  people  and 
unsettling  the  government.  Startling  inci- 
dents hold  the  reader  closely  throughout  tlie 
wliole  story  and  are  a  revelation  to  residents 
in  this  free  land. 

JVo.  850.  Tonr  of  the  World  in  Eighty 
days,  by  Jules  Verne.  No  other  author  has 
ever  told  such  fascinating  stories  in  such  a 
delightful  way  as  Jules  Verne.  The  books 
of  this  author  will  always  retain  an  interest  to 
the  reader,  and  what  years  past  seemed  to  be 
but  his  fanciful  imaginations  are  becoming 
realities  of  to-day. 


MDlTIOJSlMLi  OFFERS. 
To  any  one  sending  us  only  $1  we  will  mail  the  complete  list  of  10  books. 
Or,  for  $1  we  will  mail  any  6  of  the  books  and  this  paper  one  year. 
Or,  for  75  cents  we  will  mail  any  3  of  the  books  and  this  paper  one  year. 
Or,  for  65  cents  we  will  mail  any  2  of  the  books  and  this  paper  one  year. 

All  postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case.  This  offer  good  during  the  next  30  days. 

We  will  give  the  choice  of  any  two  of  the  books  to  any  one  sending  us  one  new 
subscriber  to  this  paper,  at  50  cents,  and  the  new  subscriber  may  accept  any  of  the 
above  offers.  Eor  example,  the  new  subscriber  may  pay  $1  and  receive  any  6  of 
the  books  and  this  paper  one  year  and  we  will  mail  any  2  of  the  books  to  you  for 
securing  the  new  subscriber.    See  "  Who  is  a  new  subscriber?"  below. 

DO  NOT  jySiliK^.      WORK  WHII,:^  THIS  OFFBR  I.ASTS. 

It  will  be  easy  to  secure  the  whole  list  in  this  way.  Think  of  it !  Send  only  5 
subscribers  to  this  paper,  at  50  cents  each,  and  you  will  receive  the  full  list  of  10 
books  Free.    We  prepaying  postage  in  every  case. 

\UUf,  So  «  AlP^taff  Oiiknnritinr  0  The  above  oflTers  are  made  to  increase 
Who  is  8  IMb.W  oUDSCriDcl  r  our  subscription  Ust,  therefore  &  change 
from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another  is  not  securing  a  new  subsoribei-.  A 
new  subscriber  must  be  a  person  who  is  not  now  on  our  subscription  list,  and  one  whom  you 
have  sought  out  and  solicited  to  take  the  paper.  Sending  your  own  subscription,  or  the 
name  of  your  wife,  husband  or  any  other  member  of  your  own  family,  is  not  sending  a  new 
subscriber  In  the  geuse  we  intend  it,  and  will  not  entitle  you  to  an  additional  premium.  You 
may  count  your  own  name,  or  the  renewal  of  any  former  subsci-iber,.  towards  a  premium 
when  three  or  foiiPr  names  besides  your  own  are  sent,  as  this  shows  you  have  actually  done 
some  work,  and  been  out  among  the  people  telling  them  of  the  merits  of  our  paper. 
Order  l»y  the  Premium  Numbers  and  address  letters  to 

FARH  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio, 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


July  1,  1892. 


A  SCHOOL  IDYL. 

Kam  It  in,  cram  it  in, 

Children's  heads  are  hollow; 
Slam  it  in,  jam  it  in. 

Still  there's  more  to  follow — 
Hygiene  and  history, 
Astronomic  mystery, 
Algebra,  histology, 
Latin,  etymology. 
Botany,  geometry, 
Greek  and  trigonometry- 
Ram  it  in,  cram  it  in. 

Children's  heads  are  hollow. 

Rap  it  in,  tap  it  in, 

What  are  teachers  paid  for? 
Bang  it  in,  slam  it  in. 

What  are  children  made  for? 
Ancient  archaeology, 
Arj'an  philology. 
Prosody,  zoology, 
Physics,  clinictologj'. 
Calculus  and  mathematics, 
Rhetoric  and  hydrostatics- 
Hoax  it  in,  coax  it  in, 

Children's  heads  are  hollow. 

Scold  it  in,  mold  it  in. 

All  that  they  can  swallow  ; 
Fold  it  in,  hold  it  in, 

Still  there's  more  to  follow. 
Faces  pinched,  sad  and  pale. 
Tell  the  same  vmdying  tale- 
Tell  of  moments  robbed  from  sleep, 
Meals  untasted,  studies  deep  ; 
Those  who've  passed  the  furnace  through. 
With  aching  brow,  will  tell  to  you 
How  the  teacher  crammed  it  in, 
Rammed  it  in,  jammed  it  in. 
Crunched  it  in,  punched  it  in. 
Rubbed  it  in,  clubbed  it  in. 
Pressed  it  in,  caressed  it  in. 
Rapped  it  in,  and  slapped  it  in. 

When  their  heads  were  hollow. 

—Puck. 


i        THE  MATHEMATICAL  TREATMENT. 

»;/"''GXQ%«-n,  J.        ^  doctor  of  the  advanced 
school.   He  laid  his  finger  on 
my  pulse,  and  with  liis  watch 
In  hand,  gave  it  a  fair  start 
and  observed  it  carefully  all  of 
the  way  around.   "Strong  47," 
he  said  in  a  moment.  Then 
he  consulted  a  card  that  was 
covered  with  figures,  and  con- 
tinued.  "That  equals  63,"  nnd 
he  placed  that  number  on  a  slate. 
"Put  out  your    tongue.  Good! 
That  is  14,"  he  said. 
"Inches?"  I  asked. 

"How  is  your  appetite  ?"  he  inquired,  ignor- 
ing my  question. 

"Equal  to  the  supply." 

"That  makes  204,"  he  replied. 

"Can't  j'ou  reduce  it  a  little  7"  I  asked,  but 
failed  to  get  his  attention. 

"Cold  feet  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered. 

"Three,"  he  said. 

"Np,  two,"  I  replied  to  correct  him. 

He  set  the  3  under  the  other  figures.  He  then 
placed  a  thermometer  in  my  mouth,  which  he 
afterwards  consulted  in  connection  with  the 
card.   A  good  19S,"  he  said. 

"Impossible,"  I  suggested  mildly. 

He  wrote  down  the  198,  and  asked  if  I  had 
headaches. 

"Sometimes  in  the  morning,  after  being  kept 
late  at  the  office,"  I  answered. 
"Pour,"  he  said. 

"Isn't  that  rather  low  ?"  I  asked. 
"Do you  smoke?"  he  inquired. 
"Yes." 

"Ten,"  he  replied. 

"No  ;  two  for  ten,"  I  said. 

He  put  down  the  10. 

"Do  you  sleep  well?"  he  asked. 

"That  depends  upon  the  baby,"  I  answered. 

"We  wont  consider  that,"  he  said. 

"You  had  better  call  it  980,"  I  suggested. 

He  added  together  the  figures  that  he  had 
placedou  the  slate.   "That  makes 49G,"  hesaid. 

"Is  that  tlie  amount  of  the  bill  ?"  I  asked. 

"Bill !"  he  replied.  "That  is  the  number  of 
the  prescription.  I  want  you  to  know  that 
medicine  with  me  is  no  longer  an  experiment, 
for  I  have  reduced  it  to  a  mathematical  cer- 
tainty. Every  symptom  has  its  number,  and 
the  numbers  indicate  the  medicine  that  is 
needed.  I  have  worked  for  fifteen  j'earsin 
formulating  my  prescriptions  and  perfecting 
the  treatment,  but  I  have  It  now.  Your  bill 
is  $10." 

I  undei-stood  that  number,  and  left  the  office 
feeling  relieved  and  deeply  impressed  by  the 
doctor's  learning. 


TALE  OF  A  CENT. 

I'll  tell  you  of  a  man  who  went  to  a  general 
store  to  spend  a  cent.  He  bought  the  goods  he 
was  told  to  get,  but  they  wouldn't  let  him 
have  them  yet.  They  sent  them  first  to  the 
entry  clerk,  a  weary  man  with  two  men's  work. 
He  sent  them  up  to  be  checked,  and  then  they 
sent  them  back  to  be  entered  again.  Then 
came  a  boy  with  a  braided  cap  and  took  them 
down  for  a  girl  to  wrap.  She  wrapped  them 
tight  and  laid  them  aside  till  after  lunch,  when 
they  were  tied.  The  bundle  then  was  lugged 
about  from  pillar  to  post  and  in  and  out,  to  be 
entered  and  cheeked  and  examined  again,  till 
at  last  they  reached  the  starting  place,  and  the 


purchaser  met  them  face  to  face.  Hespentthe 
remaining  part  of  the  day  reaching  the  cash- 
ier's desk  to  pay,  and  finally  took  his  goods 
and  went,  right  glad  it  was  only  a  penny  he 
spent.  "Had  I  squandered  a  nickel,"  hesaid 
to  his  wife,  "  'twould  have  taken  the  rest  of 
my  natural  \ife."— Detroit  Free  Press. 


DRY  GOODS  DIPLOMACY. 

A  salesman  should  know  his  goods  and  his 
customers,  and  if,  beyond  that,  he  has  some 
general  knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  will 
often  find  it  useful. 

"I  am  ver3' sorry,  sir,"  said  a  clerk  in  a  dry 
goods  store,  "but  I  have  nothing  exactly  like 
the  sample.  The  very  last  remnant  was  sold 
yesterday." 

"But  1  must  have  it,"  said  the  customer. 
"Otherwise,  how  shall  I  face  my  wife  ?" 

"Well,  now,"  answered  the  salesman,  "it  I 
might  venture  tosuggest,  why  don't  you  invite  I 
a  friend  home  to  dinner  with  somV— Philadel- 
phia Record. 

WHAT  WAS  IN  THE  MIND  OF  DREAMY- 
EYED  EDITH. 

Our  llttle  Edith  is  five  years  old.  She  has  j 
golden  curls  and  those  far-gazing  hazel  eyes  I 
that  seem  sometimes  to  see  visions. 

The  other  day  at  dinner  her  face  was  lighted  ' 
with  unusual  beauty,  and  her  dark  eyes  had  a 
dreamy  look  which  called  to  her  fond  mother's 
mind  the  line,  "Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our 
infancy."  She  longed  to  know  what  thoughts 
were  in  the  childish  brain  to  soften  and  deep- 
en the  dark  eyes,  when  Edith  turned  her 
sweet  face  and  asked,  "Mamma,  do  you  chew 
your  pudding?"— iride  Awuke. 


SOMETHING  TO  LOOK  FORWARD  TO. 

Willie— "That  was  an  awfully  funny  story 
you  told  pa  the  other  night  in  the  library.  I 
stood  outside  the  door  an'  almost  split  myself 
laughing." 

The  colonel—"  You  young  rascal !  3'ou  had 
no  right  to  listen.  You  didn't  repeat  that 
story,  did  you  ?  " 

Willie— "  Y'ou'U  just  find  out  when  you  see 
mother." 

HIS  ANXIOUS  FEARS. 

Mother — "  Willie,  when  you  went  to  the  cup- 
board to  steal  the  jam,  weren't  you  afraid  of 
something?" 

Willie  (who  has  been  at  the  jam  again)— 
"  Yes,  mother." 

Mother— "Now,  what  was  it  you  were  afraid 
of,  eh?" 

AVillie— "I  was  afraid  I  couldn't  find  the 
jam." 


SO  HE  WAS. 

"I  thought  you  advertised  that  you  were 
selling  out  at  cost?"  growled  the  customer, 
throwing  down  the  required  twent3'-five  cents 
for  a  small  package  of  note-paper. 

"Y'es,  sir,"  replied  the  stationer  briskly. 
"That's  right.  We  referred  to  our  postage 
stamps.   Want  any?" 


THE  REASON  WHY. 

Fussy— "I  can't  see  whj'  you  women  wear 
such  long,  trailing  skirts." 

Mrs.  Fussy— "To  have  something  to  occupy 
our  hands  with,  of  course.  Why  do  you  men 
carry  a  walking-stick  when  you  are  not  lame  ?" 
— New  York  Judge. 


THE  BEST  WAV. 

"Do  you  never  fight  duels  in  America?"  he 
asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  frequently,"  returned  the  Amer- 
ican. 

"With  what  weapons  generally  ?  " 
"Lawyers." 


THE  DEFICIENCY. 

He— "Sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting,  but 
my  watch  was  wrong.  I  shall  never  have 
faith  in  it  again." 

She— "It's  not  faith  you  need,  but  works." 
—Life.    

A  DECIDED  COOLNESS. 

"  I  noticed  a  coolness  between  Miss  Roseleaf 
and  Mr.  Treatley  last  night." 

"  Is  that  so  ?  And  they're  engaged,  too." 

"Y'es;  they  were  eating  ice-cream  when  I 
saw  them." 

COULDN'T  BE  A  CRAZE. 

Winks— "Your  friend  Jones  is  one  of  the 
finest  pianists  I  ever  heard.  Why  don't  he  go 
on  the  stage?" 

Minks— "Wouldn't  pay.  His  name  is  too 
easy  to  pronounce."— iVciw  York  Weekly. 


NO  DANGER. 

Visitor— "Isn't  your  mother  afraid,  Willie,  of 
catching  cold  in  those  slippers?" 

Willie — "Huh  !  I  guess  you  don't  know  them 
slippers.  Ma  uses  them  to  warm  the  whole 
family  with."— ^?neWcan  Grocer. 


A  GILDED  YOUTH. 

"Don't  you  think  that  Mr.  Gilder's  voice  has 
a  very  metallic  ring  in  it?" 

"Very  naturally  so,  my  dear,  all  his  teeth 
are  crowned  with  zolA."— Harvard  Lampoon. 


HOME 


CTIinY  Thorough  and  practical  in- 
0  1  WW  I.  6truction  riven  Iw  >rail,  at 
Student's  Home,  iii  liinik-kf'eiMiiii.niisi- 
ne6B  Formu.  I'cnjiiiiii-liii..  A  i  ii  liiiii-tn-. 
Letter  Writing,  Graninuir,  Slioriliiiiiil.  ft.'.  7  Years' 
Success.  Students  and  referentt-t?  fruni  ei>-ru  Slate. 
AU  ages  taught.  A  Trial  Lesson  ami  Catalogue  /ive. 
Bryaut  »fc  Stratton,  ay  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  li,  Y. 


WHO  WILL 

The  tremendous  sale  of  my  preparation. 
Gloria  Water,  haa  so  increased  my  ' 


10  WRITING 


correspondence  that  I  will  guarantee  good  wages  to  ladies  who  will  do  writing  for  meatbome.  Address 
in  own  handwriting  MISS  EDXA  L..  SMITHE.  Box  1101,  South  Bend,  Ind.   Mention  paper. 


:WILL  MAKE  GOOD  WAGES.! 


PAMDAIPM  "'^"C^*  sold  plated.  Card  Agi's  OutOt 
U  H  111  r  H  I  U  n  &Present  -ic.  Tutlle  P.Co,  No.  Ilaien,  Ct 


gm  A  B  PICTCIBE8.  AUTO.  VERSES  &  RIDDLES  TD  CC 

tl  OuKAr  30  STYLES  OF  CARDS  7^.  &  PREfUNT  f  Ktt 

YOl'R  NAME  ON  25  ENAMELED  ELITE  CARDS  (new) 
,  ilOlEODOrtcd  Ornaments,  12  PENS.  1  Cb»in,  1  Lace  Pin. 
i  I  Ring,  with  our  popuUr  STORV  PAPER  3  mcntha  l"c. 
'Bamplea  2o.   LAUREL  CARD  CO.,  ClintoniiUe,  Conn. 

VnilD  M  AMCON25LATESTSTTLECAR3)si 
,  I  UUK  nAmC  1  A'Jto.  Album,  375  Album' 
.VTcrsefl.  1  Ring.  1  PocketPeaci!.  I  Founiain  Pen.  llni-/t 

/tial  Handkerchief.  STORY  PAPER  3  MONTHS,  and"*  

Agent'o  NewSamplefl.aiilOo.  CLINTON  &  CO.,  North  Ha7eQ,  Conn. 

f         81LK  FRINGED  FA??,  ENVKLOPE.  FANCY 
9*^fl  ■  Sh&p«  and  Acqu&int&nce  C&rds,  (Nam«  on  &U) 
10  cents.  500  Samplca  ol  Silk  Ribbon,  Silk  Fringe, 
Rosette  Cards.  Tricks,  G  ames.  Sonis  and  Agents  Complcto 
 Ontat  tor  IMH.  4  CM.  CROWN  CAKD  CO..  CADIZ,  OHIO. 

Ohio  Electric  Co..  Cleveland, want  agents. Cat.  free. 

RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
"to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Harpeii  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Uf  ATPU  FKEE— If  you  want  one  send  a  stamp  to  the 
If  n  I  wil  National  Illus. Magazine, Washington,  D.C. 

rr^wH.,  ^tli  ^tid  7th  Books  of  Moses,  Alburtus  i\lagnus, 
IMtU]  Long  Lost  Friend,  Mineral  Rods  and  Dip 
'IIJ  V  Xeedles.jB.  G.  Stauffer,  Bachmanville,  Pa. 

A  DAY  SURE.    S2.1.5  Samples  Free. 

Horse  owners  buy  1  to  6.  2U  other  specialties, 
E.  E.  BltEW.STEK.  HOI,LY.  :>IICH. 


$5 


CUT  IN  TWO 


Prices  of  Sewing  Machines.  Safes,  Scalec 
BlacksmiLli's  Tools,  Road  Carts,  Euggiei. 
UarnosuaQd  1000  other  things.   List  Free. 
CHICAGO  SCALE  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BICYCLE 


FREE 


TO  EOTS  AND  GIRLS  im)ER  18  1 
TEAESOFA«E.ON  E.-lST  CONDITION'S  | 

WITHODT  ONE  CENT  OP  MONEV.  L  

"Western  Pearl  Co.,  334  Dearboro  St.,  Chic^o.ilL 

ALL  GOODS  ON  TRIAL 

ON  EAST  CONDITIONS. 

CATALOGUES  FREE.  Writeatonce 
to  HOLLY  WATCH  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


AGENTS 

PntcntChemleallDl 


WANTED  ON  SALARY 


BEST! 


orCOMJIISSlON.to  handle  the  New 
ratentChemleolInkKrasiiis  Pencil.  Agentsmaking 
$50perweek.  HonrocErascrHrg  Co.  x98j  I'^C""**"''^'^' 

1  PAYING  THING  for  Agents  is  our  PHOTO- 
GKAPH    FAMILY    RECORD  PICTURF. 
We  give  you  liberal  terms.  Address  Dept.  W 
C.  P.  CORY  &  CO.,  41  to  46  Jefferson  St.,  Cblcaeo. 
Be  sure  to  mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 

^1  ..f.  ■rUIC  f\l  IT  sent!  witb  your  D&me  and  eJtpieB. 
^Ul  iniO  WLfl  office  address  and  we  will  send  you  free 
to  examine  and  wear,  a  SOLID  GOLD  finished  watcb  that  you  can  sell  tor 
Ten  Dollars.  li  it  suits,  you  send  us  Four  Dollars  and  express  charges  ; 
If  :iot,  return  it  to  me.  Mention  whether  Ladies'  or  Gents'  si^o  is  desired. 

W.  S.  SIMPSON.  37  Conegc  Place.  IV.  Y. 

 AGENTS 

Convertible  Wire  Baskets,  Handy  Button,  Self- 
threadingNeedle&many  others.  Catalog  sent  free 
T.  Cassgreen  5If?.  Co.,  134  Van  Bnren  St.,  Cliicago.  Illino 

Coin  Money  selling 
Beveridge's  Automatic 
Cooker.  Every  woman 
_  _  buys.  Best  and  cheapest 

cooker  sold.  "Big  Profits  to  good  workers,  male  or 
female.  Sample's  weicht  12  oz.  Adv'g  matter  furnished 
For  circiUars  address  W.  E.  BE  VERIDCrE,  Boltlinore.Md- 


NOVELTIES 


AGENTS 


1  A  PRESENT.  I 

5  QEND  us  your  address  and  we  will  make  you  a  J 

*  O   present  of  the  best  Automatic  WASHING  * 

*  MACHlNEinthe  ■\^^o^ld.  No  wash-board  or  rub-Ht 
^  biug  needed.  We  want  you  to  show  it  to  your  friends,  iji 
A  oraetasagentif  youcah.  You  can  COIN  MONEY  iXi 

2  We  also  give  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  the  J 
"  first  from  each  countv.  Write  quick.  Address  ~ 
*N.   S".  LAUNDRY  "WORKS,  80  Murray  Street,  N.Y.* 

ifiit.  41 41  ^  i|i  41 4i  4i  ifi  4<  ^  ^  4)  4i   ^  41  ^  4*    •{(  ^  ^  4<  4* 

lUeiition  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Gampafgn  Badges. 


Oold  plate  and  finely  fin- 
ished with  correct  pictures 
of  the  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of 
1  all  parties.     Over  6,000,000 
\  badges  sold  in  1888.  There 
I  can  oe  15,000,000  sold  in  1892. 
I  You  can  sell  your  share  of 
'  them,  by  being  the  first  in 
'■your  place  to  have  them  for 
Ettle. Sample  10  cents,3for 
as  cents.  1  dozen  SO  cents, 
Post  paid.     1  Gross  by  Ex- 

  _  press  S3. as.  Address 

HOWARD  jajpe.  CO.t  Pro-rldence,  B.  !• 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  $4 

n        A  V  handling  the  fastest  selling 
T  household  article  on  record. 
OVER  A  MILLION  SOLD  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

No  matter  where  you  reside,  everybody  needs  it. 
Write  to-dav.  enclosing  stamp,  and  we  will  mail  you 
FREE  SA'^IPLE  and  full  particulars,  which  will 
enable  vou  to  commence  work  at  once.  Address, 
W.  H.  "fflLLIAMSON,  44  N.  4th  St.,  Philada.,  Pa. 


WE  WANT  YOU 

To  act  as  our  agent.   We  will  treat  you  ttgU  and  pay 
liberally  for  your  services.   The  work  is  easy,  pleasant 
and  adapted  to  both  young  and  old  of  either  sex. 
GEO.  STINSON  &  CO.,  Box  1544,  Portland,  Me. 


HILL 


HE  PAYS  —  , 
THE  EXPRESS! 


WATCHfe 


W.  Hnj,4Co.:-  ^SBS''  "=CASE-^ 

GE.vt3:.Receive<i  watch  CO.  D.  charges 
aU  paid.  Examined  and  found  itj  u«t  n3  rep. 
resented.  Ain  mor*  than  pleased.  Would  not 
take  JlOforit^  Xhanks  for  promptness. 
Reap.  Tours.  Howabb  Stast,  Englewood.  IlL 

Above  is  one  of  many  testimonials. 

One  Year  Trial  FREE. 

Oeiiulne  Pueber,  solid  silverine, 
eujraved  pents  size  rvat^h,  gaaranteed  to 
■wear  and  keep  its  color  equal  to  coin 
silver  for  80  years.  Cut  shows  back 
of  case.  The  movement  is  full  plate 
ruby  jeweled  works,  celebrated  for 
perfect  time-keeping  qualities  Many 
watches  are  sold  at  SlOthat  will  ^ive 
no  better  results.  We  send  with  each 
watch  ail  agreement  giving  you  the 
privilege  of  returning  it  within  one 

Sear  if  not  satisfactory.  Cur  This 
UT  and  s>md  it  with  your  orderand 
we  will  ship  watch  to  you  by  express 
C.  O.  D.  If  on  examination  at  the 
express  office  you  find  it  as  reni  ( 
sented,  pay  the  aeent  $3.97 
we  paying  charges  and  it  is  your.-  ' 
dtheriTlse  jou  pay  notliiuf;  jind  it 
will  be  returneti  at  om-  expense. 

W.  HILL  &  CO., 

Wholesale  JeweJers,  207  State  St.,  Ch:::go. 


\N  ANTED— Salesmen; who  can  easily  make  $25 toS75per 
week,  selling  the  Celebrrtted  Pin  less  Clothes  Line  or  the 
Famous  Fountain  Ink  Eraser;  patents  recently  issued. 
Sold  ONLY  by  palesmen  to  whom  we  give  exoi.T'Sive  ter- 
ritory. ThePinleggC'lotliesLine  is  the  only  line  ever  in - 
vented  that  holds  clothes  without  pins— a  perfect  suc- 
cess. TlieFountainlnkEraser  \^  entirely  new.wijl  erase 
ink  instantly,  and  is  kiugof  all.  On  rfceipt  of  .^Hr. will 
mail  sanipleofeitlier  or  sample  of  both  for$l,  with  circu- 
lars,price-lists  and  terms.  Secure  vour  territorv  at  once 
THE  PINLESS  CLOTHES  LINE  CO.,  168  Hermoa  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

I  WANT  an  honest,  earnest 
man  or  woman  in  every  coun- 
ty to  take  the  sole  agency 
for  an  article  that  is  needed 
in  every  home  and  indis- 
pensable in  every  office* 
SEIiLS  AT  SIGHT,  in 
town  or  country.  \'ou  can 
make  §700  in"^  three 
months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will  bring 
you  a  steady  income.  Splendid  openiufj  for  the 
right  person.  Don't  lose  a  moment.  Good  jobs 
are  scarce  and  soon  taken.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  Manager,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


A  BIG  OFFER 


50c.  MADE  m  A 
MINUTE!  Ifyoa 
will  hang  up'  in  the 
P.  0.,  or  some  publio 

  _    _  place,  the  two  show 

bills  that  we  send,  we  will  give  you  a  50c.  cert,  and  send  it  in 
advance  with  samples  and  bills.  This  will  trouble  you  about 
one  minute,  and  then  if  you  want  to  work  on  salary  at  $50 

or  Sloo  per  month,  let  us  know.  We  pay  i  n  advance. 
GIANT  OXIE  C0.»    21    Willow  St..  Augusta,  Me. 


CUT  THIS  OUT- 


and  return  It  to  us 
with  lOe  silver  or 
stamps, and  we  will 

 I  insert  your  name 

in  our  Agents*  Directory.   You  will  getthoasands  of  Papers. 
Cards,  Magaslnes,  Kovelties,  etc. ,  from  publishers  and  man- 
ufacturers who  want  agents.  DON'T  MISS  THIS.  Address 
WESTEKN  MAIL  CO.    St.  I.oais,  JWo. 


■»*  f  /*"  per  month  by 
TtO^*^  Ixarmless  herbalf 
remedies  that  do  not  in-" 
jure  the  health  or  interfere  with  one's  business  or 
pleasure.  It  builds  up  and  improves  the  general 
health,  clears  the  skin  and  beautifies  the  complexion. 
No  winkles  or  tlabbiness  follow  this  treatment. 
Endorsed  by  physicians  and  leading  society  ladies. 
PATIENTS  TREATED  BY  MAIL.  CONFIDENTIAL. 

Harmless.   No  Starring,    Send  6  cents  in  stamps  for  particulars  to 

.  0.  W.  F.  SNYDER.  M'VICKER'S  THEATER,  CfllCACO,  ILL. 


Bt  sure  to 


liis  paper  when  Juu  write. 


FREE. 

SUPERB  FORM.     WA  ' 
LOVELY  COMPLEXION^T^^- 

PERFECT  HEALTH.  "/"^ 
These  are  my  portraits,  andC 
on  account  of  the  fraudulent  ■ 
air-purops,  "wafers. "  etr..  (if- 
feredfor  development,!  will  tell 
anylady  FREE  what  Iiiped  tn  se- 
cure these  chansres.  HEALTH 
(cureof  that  "tired"  feeling  _ 
and  all  female  diseases) 
Superb  FORM,  BrilliantJ 
EYES  and  perfectlvPure /*) 
.  COilPLEXION  assured.  ^#  . 
Will  eend  sealed  letter.    Avoid  ad/ertiaing  fraudft.    r*'amo  this  paper,  »nd 

address  Mrs.  ELLA  M.  DENT,  Station  B,  San  Francisco, CaL 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses    and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotea   a   luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Pails  to  Eestore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youtliful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  falling, 
£Qc,  and  $1.00  at  Druggists 


A.R.E 

-  y.'o  o 


COIMSUMPTIV  E 


Use  Parker's  Ginger  Tonic.  It  cures  the  worst  Cough, 
TVeak  Lungs,  Debility,  Indigestion,  Pain,  Take  in  time.  50  cts. 


MISS  BEACH'S 

Curling  Fluid. 

Keeps  the  hair  in  curl  for  days 
Innocent  as  cologne.  A  toilet 
necessity.  Not  sent  on  trial. 

30,000  ladies  Have  Endorsed  It 

At  druggists,  or  prenaid,  &Oc« 
AGENTS  wanted.  • 
DENISON  CHEMICAL  CO., 
5G  CG )  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  la 


fDr.  Judd's  Electric  Belt  and 
Battery  Coml)lned,  sent  to 
anyone  on  trial,  free.  Price 
^^^S3,$6,S10.  SlSlf  satls- 
L  HHb  ^^^B  fied^  Cures  RLeuma- 

B^^H  H  H  tlsm,  Lame  Back, 
HHf  H|    Effects  of  La  Grippe, 

HTm  Weakness  of  either 

■  ^knSex,  other  diseases. 

'  Headache  Relieved  in 

One  Mlnnte.  Free  Medical  Advice.  Electric 
Trusses.    Give  Size.    Agents  Wanted. 
\  DE.  JUDD,  Dbtkoit,  Mich. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease ;  by  its 
nse  thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long 
standing  have  been  cured.  Indeed  so  strong  is  my  faith 
in  its  efficacy,  that  I  willeend  two  bottles  FEZE.with 
a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease  to  any  suf- 
ferer who  will  send  me  their  Express  and  P.  O.  address. 
T.  A.  Slocum,  M.  C,  181  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


CANCER 


AND  TUMORS  scientifically 
treated  and  cured.  No  knife. 

Book  Free.  Drs.  Gratigny4:Noeri3 
163  Elm  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 


We  will  send 
you  the 

MARVELOUS 

French  rem- 
absolute  and  perma- 
satisfied.  Address 
ncinnati,  O. 


nil  rO  RemedyFree.lNSTANTRELIEF, Final 
U 1 1  *■  \  cure  in  10  days. Never  returns ;  no  purge; 
I  I D  LU  no  salve ;  no  suppositor"'.  A  victim  tried 
^in  vain  every  remedy  aas  discovered  a 
simple  cure,  whichUie^wi  II  mail  free  to  his  fellow  suf- 
ferers. Address  J.H.REEVES,Boi  3290,Sew  YorkCUy,>',Y, 

nCAFNESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

^■ElAB^  by  i'ouk's  lovisibie  lutiular  Ear  Ciishions.  Whispers 
^■■^B    teard.  Successfulwhensliremediesfail.  Soldrnpp 
only  by  F.Hiscox,  ttoS  B'way,N.Y.  Write  for  book  ofprooCbi  KCC 


Xf  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


RUPTURE 


Poeitive  Cure.  By  mail. Sealed 
Book  Free.  Adilrese  Dr.W.  .S. 
Rice,  Box  F,  Sniitliviile.  N.Y. 


SrP.K  and  permanent  cure  for  Epilepsy,  Fitt;.  in  24 
i  hours.  Free  to  poor.  A.A.Ferdinand,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


July  1, 1892. 
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NOTHING  TO  DO. 

Nothing  to  do— coudensatiou  of  bliss ! 
To  feel  lazy  luxury's  lingering  kiss; 
To  drift  with  the  hours  nor  attempt  to  with- 
stand 

The  sweep  of  old  Time's  irresistible  hand. 
When  existence  is  ended,  1  ask  hot  to  go, 
"Where  some  long,  golden  stretch  tires  the  eye 

■with  its  glow. 
Nor  puzzle  my  mind  with  the  flats  or  the 

sharps 

Of  anthems  celestial  on  aureate  harps. 
'Twere  better  by  far  to  recline  near  some  grove 
Where  even  the  winds  stop  to  rest  ere  they 
rove ; 

Or  where  tall  grasses  nod  as  the  breeze  loiters 
thi'ough, 

And  laugh  while  they  whisper  of  nothing  to 
(Jo.  —Philander  Johnson. 


GOURD  BRIC-A-BRAC. 

Gourd  decoration  is  one  of  the  fashion- 
able fads  of  the  season.  The  designs  are 
traced  with  pen  and  ink,  done  in  ths 
poker-work  or  washed  in  with  water- 
colors.  A  fanciful  design,  indicating  the 
use  for  which  the  gourd  is  intended,  is 
appropriate;  for  instance,  a  receptacle  for 
sweetmeats  is  ornamented  with  a  huge 
gadfly,  holding  a  large  spoon,  with  which 
he  is  supposed  to  be  stirring  boiling  sugar 
in  a  saucepan.  A  swarm  of  flies,  scenting 
the  sweet  odor,  are  hovering  about.  A 
water-bottle  has  an  appropriate  idea  of 
sea- weeds  and  feathery  ferns.  Japanese 
designs  are  also  used. 

A  sketchy  design  of  "Rebecca  at  the 
Well"  is  pretty  for  a  water-bottle  or 
drinking-oup.  This  should  first  be  traced 
on  the  surface  with  a  pen  and  India  ink, 
filled  in  with  oil-colors  and  covered  with 
a  coat  of  French  varnish. 

Another  way  of  preparing  them  is  to 
oil  the  surface  well,  then  scratch  the  de- 
sign, after  which  rnb  the  whole  over  with 
lamp-black  and  oil,  which  sinks  into  the 
engraved  lines  and  shows  them  ofi". 

SNAPPISHNESS. 

Married  couples  that  coo  harmoniously 
as  ring-doves  in  public  are  sometimes 
mere  snapping-turtles  behind  the  scenes. 
Mrs.  Caudle,  according  to  her  own  ac- 
count, was  as  mild  as  a  zephyr  in  society, 
but  shu  was  a  white  squall  in  a  night- 
gown when  she  had  "turned  in."  Her 
lectures  were  all  "snap,"  and  it  is  sur- 
mised that  the  wide  celebrity  they  ac- 
quired when  printed  was  mainly  attribut- 
able to  the  force  and  accuracy  with  which 
they  illustrated  the  experience  of  thou- 
sands of  married  men.  Unfortunately  for 
the  peace  of  families,  all  husbands  are  not 
Caudles.  Some  of  the  persecuted — per- 
haps the  majority  of  them — instead  of 
taking  refuge  in  assumed  deafness,  retort 
violently,  and  hence,  domestic  tempests, 
fierce  and  frequent.  This  is  bad.  A  mild 
answer  turneth  away  wrath,  and  absolute 
silence  generally  cools,  if  it  does  not  ex- 
tinguish it.  "We  suggest  the  former  as  the 
best  remedy.  Husbands  should  be  con- 
siderate. Their  helpmeets  have  much  to 
try  their  tempers.  The  home  department 
is  not  an  elysium,  as  the  "man  of  the 
house"  would  find  to  his  sorrow  if  he  were 
to  try  it  for  a  single  day. 

THE  USES  FOR  EGGS. 

There  are  very  few  farmers  who  ever 
give  a  thought  to  the  various  uses  to  which 
eggs  are  adapted.  The  general  supposi- 
tion is  that  all  eggs  are  shipped  to  market 
and  there  sold  for  human  consumption. 
Such,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Eggs  are  used  in  putting  the  finishing 
glaze  on  calico,  in  gilding,  in  clarifying 
liquors,  in  book-binding  and  in  photog- 
raphy. In  the  preparation  of  photo- 
graphic paper  alone,  millions  of  eggs  are 
annually  used,  one  European  establish- 
ment being  credited  with  the  consu  tnption 
of  over  4,000,000  eggs  annually  for  this 
purpose.  No  vegetable  or  animal  substi- 
tute for  albumen  has  yet  been  found,  and 
a  prize  of  |2,500,  ofiered  thirty  years  ago 
in  England  for  such  a  discovery,  is  still 
unclaimed. 

The  yelks  of  eggs  are  solidified  and 
used  in  Europe  in  the  arts.  It  seems 
strange  that  with  our  large  canning  in 
dustries  we  have  not  yet  seen  canned  or 
condensed  eggs  that  should  eurelv  be 
available  for  cooking  purposes.  "With 
such  an  industry  for  our  surplus  sup- 
ply when  eggs  are  plentiful,  we  should 
be  able  to  avoid  the  low  prices  that  have 
lately  been  ruling  for  eggs,  and  also  be  in 
a  position  to  partly  supply  the  consump- 
tive demand  of  other  countries. 


CATALOGUES  KECEIVEB. 

liippelmann  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
makers  of  a  fine  line  of  vehicles. 

Spangler  Mfg.  Co.,  York,  Pa.,  makers  of  corn- 
planters,  grain-drills  and  a  general  line  of 
agricultural  implements. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
makers  of  cider  and'wine  machinery. 

Catalogue  of  Keystone  corn-huskers  and 
fodder-cutters.  Keystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Ster- 
ling, 111.     

EXPERIMENT  STATION  BULLETINS  AND 
GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Sent  free,  on  application,  to  residents  of  the 
state  in  which  the  station  is  located.  Address 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

United  States  Department  of  Agkioul- 
TUKE.— (Washington,  D.  C.)  Office  of  Exper- 
iment Stations.  Proceedings  of  the  fifth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Association  of  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 
Experiment  Station  Kecovd,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  9. 

Division  of  Chemistry.— {\)  Foods  and  food 
adulterants,  part  sixtli.  (2)  Special  report 
on  extent  and  character  of  food  adulterations, 
including  state  and  other  la'ws  relating  to  foods 
and  beverages. 

Division  of  yStotistics.— Miscellaneous  Series, 
Report  No.  2.  Report  on  the  agriculture  of 
South  America,  with  maps  and  latest  statis- 
tics of  trade.  Report  No.  3.  Co-operative 
credit  associations  in  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries and  their  relation  to  agricultural  inter- 
ests. 

Division  of  Botayiy. —Gva,ss,  and  forage  exper- 
iment station  at  Garden  City,  Kansas,  and  co- 
operative branch  stations  in  the  South,  i 

Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology.— Tl\ie  Journal 
of  Mycology,  "Vol.  "VII,  No.  2. 

United  States  Department  op  State.— 
(Washington,  D.  C.)  Special  Consular  Reports. 
Streets  ar^  highways  in  foreign  countries. 
Beet  sugar  industry  and  flax  cultivation  in 
foreign  countries.  India-rubber— production, 
manufacture  and  trade. 

Alabama.— (Can  ebrake  Station, Uniontown) 
Bulletin  No.  14,  March,  1892.  Cotton.  (State 
Station,  Auburn)  Bulletin  No.  36,  March,  1892. 
Some  leaf-blights  of  cotton.  Bulletin  No.  37, 
March,  1892.  Tobacco. 

Connecticut.— (Storrs  School  Station,  Storrs) 
Bulletin  No.  8,  April,  1892.  Summary  of  an- 
nual report  for  1891. 

Kansas.— (Manhattan)  Bulletin  No.  29,  De- 
cember, 1891.  Experiments  with  oats.  Bulle- 
tin No.  30,  December,  1891.  Experiments  with 
corn. 

Massachusetts.— (Hatch  Station,  Amherst) 
Meteorological  summary  for  April,  1892. 

New  Hampshire.— (Hanover)  Bulletin  No. 
15,  December,  1891.  ■  Patent  cattle  foods. 

New  Jersey.— (New  Brunswick;)  Bulletin 
No.  87,  April  13,  1892.  Analysis  of  commercial 
feeds. 

Ohio.— (Columbus)  Bulletin  No.  4,  Vol.  V, 
April,  1892.  Insects  which  burrow  in  the  stem 
of  wheat. 

Pennsylvania.— (State  College,  Center 
county)  Bulletin  No.  19,  April,  1892.  Informa- 
tion on  spraying  fruits. 

Rhode  Island.— (Kingston)  Bulletin  No. 
15,  April,  1892.  Treatment  of  loose  smut  of 
oats.  Fungicides  and  insecticides,  and  appa- 
ratus for  applying  them.  Black  rot  of  the 
gi'ape  and  apple  scab.  Codling-moth  canker- 
worm  and  plum-curculio. 

South  Dakota.— (Brookings)  Bulletin  No. 
28,  December,  1891.  Irrigation. 

Vermont.— (Burlington)  Bulletin  No.  27, 
January,  1892.  Tests  of  dairy  apparatus.  Bul- 
letin No.  28,  April,  1892.  Plant  diseases— pota- 
to blight  and  rot,  a  new  potato  disease,  potato 
scab,  apple  and  pear  scab,  oat  smut. 


Let  no  housekeeper  pass  over  the  offer  on 
page  13  of  this  issue.  Accept  the  generous  offer 
made  and  you  will  never  regret  it. 


'shipped  anywliere 
to  anyone,  In  any 

 quantityatwhole- 

sale'prlces.  Send  stamp  ibr  iamples  or  write  for  prices, 
CASH  BUYKB9' UNION.  162  W.Tmn  Bnpw  St  B    U  Chletgo. 


BINDER  TWIHEi 


H0ME-FBEE.O"'y  O"^  student  in  each 
^  r— ■  town  given  this  privilege. 
~itITE  NX^WRAPID  College  of  SHORTHAND 


;UEFALO.N.Y. 


Send  stamp  for  full  particulars. 


PATENTS 


LEI1JU8IN,  PATTISON  &  JIESBIT, 
Washington,  D.  0.  Examina- 
tions Free.   Send  for  circnlar. 


oyi  pu  CYCLES  run  easy 

^;oI  zSU^}  Psffection  of  cycle  manufacture ;  no 
Holloa  need  now  to  ride  springless  cycles  orde- 

r/res.    f*      %  „»T,H  on  tires  alone  forcomfort.^fi'2/;p/i 
Sjyring  Frame  destroys 
vibrat'n.  Jjlght,sim' 


ple,strong.  Oata.free' 
32  ESt.. Peoria. 111. /(Gre.W/l/vreo 


*WGT  23I-BS.HG,T.I8  in;' 


COMBINED! 
PERFECT 

Sdaysi 

DANCE 

ScSACiiED 


Tolntroduceit,  one  in  every  county  or  town  furnished 
reliable  persons,  (either  sex)  who  will  promise  to  show  it. 
Send  atonce  to  Inventor,  26  West  31st  Street,  N.  Y  City. 

Mention  this  paper. 


PRIIiTiNfi  OUTFIT  15^ 

COMPLETE,  4 alphabets  rubber  tjpe,tj-pefaolder,bottIelD. 
delible  Ink,  Ink  Pad  and  Tweozera.  Put  up  in  neat  box  with 
I  directioDB  for  use.  Satisfaation  ^aronteed.  Worth  50c.  Best 
Uneq  Marker,  Card  Printer,  etc.  Sets  namee  in  1  minute, 
prints  500  cards  an  hoor.Sent  postpaid  15c;  2  for  26c. Cat. free. 
R.H.lNGKRSOLIi  &  BRO.CSCortlandtSt.N.Y.Clty* 


I  ARE  YOU  MUSICAL  ?  S 

©     We  will  send  you  FREE,  five  complete  pieces  of  O 
£)  music— full  size— upon  receipt  of  five  names  and  ad-  O 
g)  dresses  of  families  using  pianos.  Address, 
C    WOODWARD'S  MUSICAL  MONTHLY,  O 
©  842  Broadway,  Nevt'  York.  l3 


Measure  off"  a  space  40  inches  long  and  32  inches 
wide,  and  you  -will  then  realize  the  size  of  the 
elegant  Gilt  Frame  on  the  beautiful  Picture 
described  ou  pages  9, 10  and  11,  which  you  can 
secure  Free,  by  only  a  little  work. 


THIS  PA^ER 

One  Year  Free 

To  any  one  sending'  us  only  one  NEW 
yearly  subscriber  at  the  regular  price, 
50  cents,  for  the  paper  alone. 

This  offer  is  good  now  under  the  following 
conditions : 

The  NEW  subscriber  must  be  a  per- 
son whose  name  is  not  now  on  our 
list,  and  must  be  a  person  whom  you  have 
sought  out  and  solicited  to  talie  the  paper  and 
who  has  consented  to  receive  it.  A  change 
from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another  is  not 
securing  a  NEW  subscriber. 

The  new  subscriber  will  receive  the  paper  a 
full  year  for  the  regular  subscription  price,  50 
cents,  but  will  not  be  entitled  to  any 
present  or  premium  with  it  except  upon 
payment  of  the  full  "Price,  including  one 
year's  subscription."  For  example:  the 
beautiful  picture,  "Columbus  at  tbe  Royal 
Court  ofSpain"  and  this  paper  one  year  for 
$1 ;  or,  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and  this  paper 
one  year  for  60  cents. 

Send  us  a  new  subscriber  under  these  terms 
and  we  will  send  you  the  paper  free  for  one 
year  as  your  reward. 

This  offer  must  not  be  combined  witli 
any  other,  and  applies  to  this  paper 
only. 

Accept  it  now,  while  It  is  good.  It  may  be 
withdrawn. 

We  have  an  olHce  at  927  Chestnut  Street, 
Pliiladelphia,  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  office  nearest  to  you 
and  address 

FAB9I  ANI>  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Spring0eld,  Ohio. 


feSelimHECTtoFAmS 

PIANOS  nRCANS 
.  S160to$150oUs86to$500. 

Ayutely  Perfect! 


5  Sent  for  trial   In  your 
SHiown  home  before  you 
buy.    Local  Agrents 
'  must  sell  inferior  instruments  or 
chargedoublewhatwe  ask.  Catalogue  tree 
MAKCHAL  &  SMITH  PJAfiO  CO., 
S85  East  31st  St.,  Ji.Y 


I  I 

3  " 


LAST  CHANGE 

To  Secure  a  $30.00  Watch  for 

$S.50 

BUEBEE  solid  silverine,  war, 
ranted  to  wear  and  keep  its  coloi 
better  than  coin  silver,  better  in 
appearance,  more  durable,  and  in 
every  respect  far  more  serviceable 
than  coin  silver.  Hunting  case  or 
open  face,  youv  choice,  guaranteed 
to  wear  and  retain  its  color  equal 
tocoln  silver  for  20  years.  Fitted 
complete  with  our  very  highest 
grade  importedmovement,  rich- 
ly jeweled  and  damaskeened, 
lever  escapement,  double  jew- 
eled balance,  all  the  modern 
improvements  and  guaranteed 
to  run  and  keep  correct  time  for 
ten  years.  Please  state,  when 
ordering,  whether  you  want 
hunting  case  or  open  face.  This 
is  a  watch  that  will  last  you  a 
lifetime  and  you  can  easily  sell 
it  for  twice  our  price  after  yon 
have  worn  It  ten  years.  GIGAN- 
TIC OFFER  to  everybody  for 
30  days  only.  Cut  this  out 
and  send  it  with  your  order, 
(no  money  required  until  after 
you  examine  it)  and  we  willship 
the  watch  to  you  by  express 
C.  O.  D.  You  examine  it  at  the 
express  office  and  see  for  yourself 
at  it  is  not  only  equal  to  but  better 
than  we  have  represented  it,  pay  the 
agent  S5.50  and  the  express  charges  and 
it  is  yours,  otherwise  you  pay  nothing 
and  it  will  be  returned  at  our  expense.  Order  to-day«  don't 
wait,  this  will  be  your  LAST  CHANCE.  Address 

THE  NATIONAL  MFG.&BMPORTINO  GO, 
334  Dearborn  St.*  Chicago.  Ilia 


UU  CPIV    home,  selling 

LIGHTNING  PLATER 

and  plating  jewelry,  watches 
tableware,  &c.    Plates  the 
finest  of  jewelry  good  a? 
new,  on  all  kinds  of  metal 
wiLh  gold,  silver  or  nickel. 
No  experience.    No  capital. 
Every  house  has  goods  need- 
ing plating.  Wholesale  to 
agents  $5.  Write  for  circu- 
lars. H.  E.  DELNO  & 
Co.,  Columbus*  O. 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


OPIUM 


morphine  JSIabit  Cored  in  lO 
to  20  days.  Ko  pay  till  cared. 
I>K-.  J.Steplieras.  liebanon.  0« 




FORAa<J;cTAMp 

WE  WIIL  SEN  D       ^1  MItI  » 

FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  ATRIAL  BOX  OF 

A-CORMSALVEpois°on! 

p,  removes  the  toe  cor  nevery  time 
guvntchemicalco?  phila.pa. 


RUPTURE 


Positive  Cure.  By  mail.  Send 
forcircular.  Addre.ss  Capt.W.A. 
eollings,SmitliviIle,JeffersonCo.NV 


If  afflicted  witii 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


ENTERPRISE  CHERRY  STONER. 

Prem.  BTo.  688. 

Handy!  Saves  Labor! 
The  Best  Made ! 

can  be  adjusted  by 
thumb-screws  for 
different  sizes  of 
clierry  stones'.  It 
is  very  rapid,  a 
great  time-saver, 
its   capacity  de- 
pending  on  tlie 
adeptness  of  the 
operator.  Those 
having  quantities 
of  c  h  e  r  r  i  e  s  to 
"seed"  who  once 
try  this  machine 
will  never  be 
without  one.   A  child  can  easily  operate  one  and  thinlc 
it  only  "play."   Attached  instantly  to  any  table  as 
shown  in  cut.   All  orders  will  be  shipped  promptly. 
Given  as  a  premium  for  3  yearly  subscribers  at 
1  50  cents. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription,  only  SI. 

We  ofter  it  for  sale  for  75  cents.  It  must  al- 
ways be  sent  by  express,  the  receiver  to  pay  charges, 
which  will  be  light.  Be  sure  to  give  your  express 
ofBce.   Send  all  orders  to 

FARM  AND  FIRI:SII>£, 
Pbiladelpbla,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Obio. 

Always  mention  this  paper  when  answer- 
ing advertisements,  as  advertisers  often 
have  different  articles  advertised  in  several 
papers. 


]msi  Jloiaers  at  Greatly  H^daeed  Priees. 

We  present  the  following  superior  qualities  of  these  machines,  and 
guarantee  them  to  be  exactly  as  represented  and  equal  to  any  in  the 
market :  Adjustable  handle  and  wood  roller,  the  only  positive 
force  clutch  In  use,  large  wheels,  cold  drawn  steel  reel  shaft, 
tool  steel  knives,  tool  steel  cutter-bar  knife,  long  bear- 
ings, gearing  direct  from  ground  wheel  to  reel. 
The  material  used  is  of  the  very  best,  and  the 
worknlanship  so  fine  and  true  that  parts 
from  different  machines  are  inter- 
changeable. 


They 
are  a  stan- 
dard make, 
and  many  thou- 
sands now  In  use  are 
giving  perfect  satislac- 
tion.  Arrangements  direct 
with  the  manufacturers  admit  of 
a  special  price  to  our  readers. 

Premium  No.  136,  a  12-inch  mower, 
given  for  15  subscribers  to  either  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  or  Ladles  Home  Companion,  at  50 
cents  each. 

Price,  ineluding  one  year's  subscription 
to  either  paper,  $4.75. 

We  offer  It  for  sale  for  only  $4.50. 

Premium  IVo.  144,  a  14-inch  mower, 
given  for  16  subscribers  to  either  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  or  Ladies  Home  Companion,  at 
50  cents  each.  . 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription,  |5. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  only  $4.75. 

Each  mower  will  be  carefully  boxed  and  shipped  by  freight, 
unless  otherwise  ordered,  charges,  which  will  be  small,  to  be  paid  by  receiver. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIEESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


A  PERFECTION,  CI,OSE-WOVE  HAMMOCK  <j;i  ca 
Togetlier  with  this  paper  one  year,  for  only  4)X.iJU 


Cool  and  comfortable,  strong  ;  closely  woven  Instead  of  knit,  it  cannot  catch  and  pull  off  the  buttons.  It  is 
11  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  will  easily  sustain  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  person,  and  withstand  the  strain 
of  400  or  MO  pounds.   Has  patent  iron  ends. 

Given  as  a  premium  for  6  subscribers  to  either  the  Farm  and  Ifireside  or  the  Ladies  Home  Companion, 
at  50  cents  each. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  either  paper  $1.50. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  only  $1.35.  Postage  or  express  paid  by  us  in  each  case.  Give  your  express 
station  if  different  from  post-office  address. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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^THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.^ 


JtJLY  1,  18d2. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 

ISSUED  1st  AND  16th  OF  EACH  MONTH  BY 
MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK. 

This  paper  has  been  entebed  at  the  Post-office 
as  second-class  mail  3iattee. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION: 
One  Year,     -    {24  Numbers),     -    50  Cents. 
Six  Months,   -  (12  Numbers),  '  -      30  Cents. 

The  above  rates  include  the  payment  of  postage  by 
UB.  Subscriptions  can  commence  any  time  daring  the 
year.  Send  for  Premium  List  and  see  premi- 
ums offered  for  obtaiuius  new  subscribers. 


Payment,  when  sent  by  mail,  should  be  made  in 
Express  or  Postal  Money  Orders,  Bank-checks  or 
Drafts,  AVhen  neither  of  these  can  be  procured, 
send  the  money  in  a  registered  letter.  All  post- 
masters are  required  to  register  letters  whenever  re- 
quested to  do  so.  Do  not  send  checks  on  banks  in 
small  towns. 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mail,  should  be  care- 
fully wrapped  in  clotli  or  strong  paper,  so  as  not  to 
wear  a  hole  through  the  envelope  and  get  lost. 
Postage  stamps  will  be  received  in  payment  for  sub- 
scriptions in  sums  less  than  one  dollar. 

The  date  on  the  "yellow  label"  shows  the  time  to 
which  each  subscriber  has  paid. 

When  money  is  received  the  date  will  be  changed, 
which  will  answer  fur  a  receipt. 

Discontinuances.  Remember  that  the  publishers 
must  be  notified  by  letter  when  a  subscriber  wishes 
the  paper  stopped,  and  all  arrearages  must  be  paid. 

When  renewing  your  subscription,  do  not  fail  to 
say  it  is  a  renewal.  If  all  of  our  subscribers 
will  do  this,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  will  be  avoided. 
Also,  give  your  name  and  itiitials  just  as  now  on  the 
yellow  address  label-  don^Lchange  it  to  some  other  mem- 
her  of  the  family;  if  the  paper  is  now  comina  in  your 
8  name,  sign  her  name,  just  as  it  is  on  label,  to  your 
letter  of  renewal. 

We  have  an  office  at  9ii7  Chestnut  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio.  Send  your 
letters  to  the  office  nearest  to  you  and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Spring-field,  Ohio. 


The  Advertisers  in  this  Paper. 

AVe  believe  that  all  the  advertisements  in  this  paper 
are  from  reliable  firms  or  business  men,  and  do  not  in- 
tentionally or  knowingly  insert  advertisements  from 
any  but  reliable  parties;  if  subscribers  find  any  of 
them  to  be  otherwise  we  should  be  glad  to  know  it. 
Always  mention  this  paper  when  answering  advertise- 
ments, as  advertisers  often  have  different  things  ad- 
vertised in  several  papers. 


J TUMP   BLASTING   CAKTRIDGES,  Caps,  Euse, 
Mfrs.  prices  to  introduce.   Catalogue  free. 
AJAX  DYNAMITE  "WORKS.  Bay  City,  Mich 


ZINC  P>°A'b's 

WILL  CURE  YOUR  SORE  NECK  HORSE 
ASK  YOUR  HARNESS  MAKER  FOR  THEM. 


20  inch  BURR 
STONE  Mill  SS5. 
16  inch  Mill  S75. 
Catalogue  Free. 
Established  1847. 
LEONARD  D.  HARRISON,  Box  A., New  Haven, Conn 


FARMER'S 


FRUITEVAPORATOR 

I     II  W  I    I    I'HE  ZIMMERMAN 
tbe  Standard  Blaclilne 

Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLTUT£K  LBOM  WOBKS  CO.,  Oinclnnstl,  O. 


3,000  JOB  LOT 


BICYCLES 


And  lowest  prices  on  all  '92  makes  A  2d 

  -.^A/hd.  Easy  payments. 'Weselleyeryviheie, 

'91  Ouih'nSso  Juno,  balls. $65  1  40iii.  $31  Victor  Jr., balls. $17 
•90  Crescent  ('91  make)  "  $50  '91  $135  Rambler  "  $9» 
'91$145Cush'nHighGraae$90  I  And  20  other  styles  as  ohtap. 
iargest  stock  and  oldest  dealers  in  U.S.  Agts.  wanted. 
Ulta.ftee.  Boose, SlaEard <& Co.,  3iE  St, Peoria, III. 

WIFF  SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
"lit  YOUDOITFORTHEMONEr. 

dj  I  QBuys  a  865.00  Improved  Oxtord  Singer 

fint'ly  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  hearf  vork, 
with  a  completP  eet  o  f  the  latest  improved  attachmeotj 
FREE.  Each  machine  i  s  guaranteed  Iot  o  years.  Buy 
direct  from  oiir  factory,  and  save  dealers  and  agents 
profit.  Send  for  FREE  C.AT.AXOGTIB.  Mention  papet 
OXFORD  flIFG.  to. >  Dept.  24,  CHICAGO.  IIJ* 

Raipi.1  HARNESS  nENDER^^ 


Just  Wrive  »Em  In  and  CLINCH  'Em. 


Thf  quiclreflt.  strongeat,  Cheapest  and  best  way  to  mend  your 
Harness.    COST  ONLY  25o  FOR  ONE  GROSS  IN  TIN  BOX. 
HO  TOOLS  BKQCIRED. BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 
For  Sale  by  Grocers  and  Hardware  Dealers.     BCFFALO.  I. 


MAY  PRESS 
Purchaser  TO  keep  oke 

DOING  MOST  AND  BeSTWOJ» 


GEO.ERTEL  &  C  O.  aUINCV.  ILL. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A  VEHICLE? 

WE  HAVE  !T  ^'^^^H'^E^a^h. 

Our  B-O-E  and  "VELVET"  Carts. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

PPEE-  OF  VELVET  and  STANDARD 
r  rCC-«=-  VEHICLES. 

THE  LIPPELMANN  CARRIAGE  CO.,  Cincinnati, 0. 


BEE-KEEPER! 

Send  for  a  free  sample  copy  of  ItOOT'.S  handsomely 
iUustrated  Scini-Montlilv  (36-page)  CLEANINGS 
IN  BEE-CULTURE,  ($1.00  a  year)  and  his  62-pago 

Birofo'f  BEE -KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

FREE  for  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal.  Hifl 
A  B  C  Of  BEE-CULTURE,  400  doable-column 
pages,  price  $1.25,  is  just  the  book  for  YOU.  Address 

ROOT.  THE  BEE-MAN,  Medina,  O. 

Before  you  buy  a  /^TT^'CO 
Press. write  the  HY-  li  I  11  Pitl 

DRAULIC  PRESS  ^ 
MFG.  CO.  of  Mt.  Gilead,  0, 

for  catalogue,  which  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application. 


HYDRADLIG 


Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses; also  Eener&l  ci- 
der makers'  eapi>Ues< 


Bufliiiitil 


BEST  LINE 


TO 


DENVER. 


$50  Down  Buys 
a  Farm— In  Crop! 

If  you  want  an  8o-acre  farm  in  a  good  neighborhood; 
near  railroads;  good  buildings  and  fences  and  now  in 
crop»  send  to-day  for  my  lists.  80,  160,  320-acros  at 
prices  from  $2.50  to  $20.oo  per  acre  I 

As  my  terms  are  ten  years  time  and  only 

One=Tenth  in  Cash 

any  Hve  farmer  can  make  his  crops  "pay  him  out." 
This  is  better  than  raw  land  at  any  price.  Pays  an 
income  from  the  beginning. 

OTIS  A.  TURNER, 
Room  5,  New  England  BIdg,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  POPULAR  NEW  MAIL. 


Diamond  Frame,  SIOOq 

All  Drop  Forgings. 
A  Wheel   Cannot   be  Made  Better ! 
Handsomest  Safety  Made! 

CUSHION  TIRES.  TANGEiNT  SPOKES 
nickeled  to  intersections  ;  DIAMOND  FRAME, 
brazed  at  all  points.  EASY  GARFORD  SAD- 
DLE, New  Mail  pattern  low  handle  bars. 

Also,  New  Mail,  Ladies'  Pattern  .Sino 

"        "     Pneumatics  S120  and  $150 

*'       '*        "     Boj's'  Diamond  S60 

"     other  makes  Boys'  Safties  $35 

^I^P'See  them  and  get  Catalogue  and  Iiiet 
of  Second-hands.  Manufacturers, 

WM.  READ  &  SONS, 

107  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


For  Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  Saddles,  Fly  Nets 
Traveling  Bags,  Military  Equipments,  Etc. 

Gives  a  beautiful  finish  which  will  not  peel  or 
crack  off,  smut  or  crock  by  handling.   Not  a  varnish 

Used  by  the  U.  S.  Army  and  is  the  standard 
among  manufacturers  and  owners  of  fine  harness 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

SOLD  BV  ALL  HARNESS  MAKERS. 


WABBANTED 

THE  BEST 
Eraotlcul  Stump 
BuUtrmade 


BENNETT'S  IMPROVED 

jSTUMP  PULLER 

Sent  anywhere  in  the  U,  S . 

On  Three  Days  Trial. 

On  runners.  Worked  by  2  men. 

.IFTS  20  TO  50  TONS. 

Five  sizes.  Price,  $35  to  $70. 
Circulars  free.    Man'f 'd  by 

H.  L.BENNETT, 

   Westerville,  O. 

Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 

MEND  YOUR  OWN  HARNESS 

WITH 

THOMSON'S 

SLOTTED 

CLINCH  RIVETS. 

No  tools  required.  Only  a  hammer  needed 
to  drive  and  clinch  them  easily  and  quickly, 
leaving  the  clinch  absolutely  smooth.  Re- 
quiring no  hole  to  be  made  in  tbeleather  nor 
burr  for  the  Rivets.  They  are  STRONG,  TOUGH 
and  DURABLE.  Millions  now  in  use.  All 
lengths,  uniform  or  assorted,  put  up  in  boxes. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send40c. 
in  stamps  for  a  box  of  100 ;  assorted  sizes. 

MANnFAOTUBED  BY 

JUDSON  L.THOMSON  MFC.CO» 
ffalltaam,  OlBaa. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


NDERS 


MOWERS 
TWINE 


1891  SALES 


137,665 


MACHINES 


AND  TWENTY-'  ^'^^  "M  1 1      ilON    POUNDS  OF  TWINE 

GETACoPv.Qi^g  SS, GRAIN  &GAIN 

DEERING  AGENTS     Wm.  DEERING  &  CO. 


"  A  BOOK 

FOR  FARMERS 


EVERYWHERE 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


CHEAPER  THAN  BARB  WIRE. 

HUMANE,  STRONG,  VISIBLE,  ORNAMENTAL. 


1 1  V  lt  B  TVI  VIS    VVIlii:  DPAIVEL  1  i-^^VOE. 


Double  the  Strength  of  any  other  fence  ;  will  not  stretch,  sag,  or  got  out  of  shape.  Harmless  to  stock, 
a  Perfect  Farm  Fence,  yet  Handsome  enough  to  Ornament  a  L;nvn.  M'rite  for  prices.  Descriptive  Cir- 
cular a.nd  Testimonials,  also  Catalogue  of  Hartman  Steel  Picket  Lawn  Fence,  Tree  and  Flower  Guards, 
Flexible  "SVire  aiats,  Ac.  JfMA.RTMJiX  JttFG.  CO,.  SeaVGr-  Falls,  JPfu 

Eastern  Sales  Agency,  1U2  Chambers  St..  New  YorJc;  Southern  Sales  Agenci/,  51  and  53  S. Forsyth  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga 
T.  D.  Ganae,  General  Western  Sales  Agent,  50&  State  IStreet,  Chicago,  III. 


Always  mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


TIME  IS 


MONEY 


-_ajj, WHICH  TOUCAN  SAVE  BY 
USING  THE 

Queen  Washing  Machine 

Une  washer  sold  at  whole- 
sale price  where  we  have 
no  agent.  For  full  particu- 
lars and  catalogue,  address 
'J  lie  Ifiuc'keye  Churn  Co., 
Jt*.  O.  Box  6§.  Sidney,  Ohio. 


WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY, 

MANtJFACTnEED  BY 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 


ITHACA,  N.  v., 

Socceisors  to  the  Empire  Well  Auger  00., 

Mounted  and  on  Sills,  for 
deep  or  shallow  •wells, 
with  steam  or  horse 
power. 

Send  for 
f  Catalogue. 

ADDEESS 


SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 

for  1,2,       horses,  with  governor,  either  level 
or  regular  tread, 

Ckt 
our 


prices  ^ 
and  Cata-. 
logue  of  — . 
Sweep  Powers,  —  ■  ■ 

hand  and  power  Corn  Shellers.  Feed  Cutters.    ^«s±t<si^^  , 
Feed  Mills.  Steel  Land  Rollcra.  Chilled  Plows,  Mowers,  Wood 
Saws.  Engines— 3  to  15  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  on  base  plate. 
6.  S.  ME88rNGEK&  SON,  TATAMY,  PA. 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  catalogue  giving 
particulars  and  prices.  Write 

THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.,  RICHMOND,  IND. 


Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  sole  Manufacturebs, 
HiGGANUM,  Conn.  NewYork  Office,  No.  18  CliffSt 
Whitman  &  Barnes  m fg.  Co.  gen'l agents, 
cincinnati  and  chicago. 

IDEAL  In  Name  ~ 
and  In  Fact. 

WIND  MILL 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence. 

Also  raanu  facta  rem  of  Iron  Cresting,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Knfflneti,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps* 
Buckeye,  Globe  and  Champion  Luwn  Mowers.  Send 
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'IDE  by  side,  for  comparative  study, 
we  place  the  main  planks  of  the  Re- 


AS/  publican  and  Democratic  platforms 
of  1892. 

MONEY. 


Hepublican. 
The  American  peo- 
ple from  tradition  and 
interest  favor  bi-met- 
alisro ,  and  the  Repub- 
licaii  party  demands 
the  use  of  both  gold 
and  silver  as  standard 
money,  with  such  re- 
strictions and  under 
such  provisions,  to  be 
determined  by  legisla- 
tion, as  will  secure  the 
maintenance  of  the 
parity  of  values  of  the 
two  metals,  so  that 
the  purchasing  and 
debt-paying  power  of 
the  dollar,  whether  of 
silver,  gold  or  paper, 
shall  be  at  all  times 
equal.  The  interests 
of  the  producers  of 
the  country,  its  farm- 
ers and  its  working- 
men,  demand  that  ev- 
ery dollar,  paper  or 
coin,  issued  by  the 
government,  shail  be 
as  good  as  any  other. 
We  commend  the  wise 
and  patriotic  steps  al- 
ready taken  by  our 
government  to  secure 
an  international  con- 
ference to  adopt  such 
measures  as  will  in- 
sure a  parity  of  value 
between  gold  and  sil- 
ver for  use  as  money 


Democratic. 

We  denounce  the 
Republican  legisla- 
tion known  as  the 
Sherman  act  of  1890  as 
a  cowardly  makeshift, 
fraught  with  possibil- 
ities of  danger  in  the 
future  which  should 
make  all  of  its  sup- 
porters, as  well  as  its 
author,  anxious  for  Its 
speedy  repeal. 

We  hold  to  the  use 
of  both  gold  and  sil- 
ver as  the  standard 
money  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  coinage  of 
both  gold  and  silver 
without  discriminat- 
ing against  either  met- 
al or  charge  for  mint- 
age, but  the  dollar 
unit  of  coinage  of  both 
metals  must  be  of 
equal  intrinsic  and  ex- 
changeable value,  or 
be  adjusted  through 
international  agree- 
ment or  by  such  safe- 
guards of  legislation 
as  shall  insure  the 
maintenance  of  the 
parity  of  the  two  met- 
als and  the  equal  pow- 
er of  every  dollar  at 
all  times  in  the  mar- 
kets and  in  the  pay- 
ment of  debts;  and  we 
demand  that  all  paper 
currency  shall  be  kept 
at  par  with  and  re- 
deemable in  such  coin. 

We  insist  upon  this 
policy  as  especially 
necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  farmers 
and  laboring  classes, 
the  first  and  most  de- 
fenseless victims  of 
unstable  money  and  a 
fluctuating  currency. 


throughout  the  world 

Excepting  the  reference  to  the  1890 
silver  law,  these  planks  are  substantially 
the  same.  By  their  platforms  both  parties 
are  now  pledged  against  free  silver  coin- 
age, except  under  conditions,  such  as  the 
establishment  by  the  leading  commercial 
nations  of  the  world  of  an  international 
ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  which 
would  make  it  financially  safe.  Both 
favor  bi-metalism.  Both  demand  that 
every  dollar,  gold,  silver  and  paper,  shall 
be  equal  in  purchasing  power  and  debt- 
paying  power.  Both  favor  the  coinage  of 
silver  under  such  legislative  restrictions 
as  will  insure  its  parity  of  value  with  gold. 


The  statement  that  farmers  and  working- 
men  are  the  first  and  most  defenseless 
victims  of  unstable  money  and  a  fluctuat- 
ing currency  is  true,  and  deserVjes  their 
most  careful  consideration. 

TARIFF. 

JRepitblican. 
1  We  reaffirm  the 
American  doctrine  of 
protection.  We  call 
attention  to  its  growth 
abroad.  We  maintain 
that  the  prosperous 
condition  of  our  coun- 
try is  largely  due  to 
the  wise  revenue  leg- 
islation of  the  Repub- 
lican Congress. 

We  believe  that  all  ar- 
ticles that  cannot  bepro- 
duced  in  the  United 
Slates,  except  luxuries, 
should  be  admitted  free 
of  duty,  and  that  on  all 
imports  coming  into  eom- 
petitionwiththe  products 
of  American  labor  there 
should  be  levied  duties 
equal  to  the  difference 
between  wages  abroad 
and  at  home. 

We  assert  that  the 
prices  of  manufac- 
tured articles  of  gen- 
eral consumption 
have  been  reduced 
under  the  operations 
of  the  tariflTactof  1890. 

We  denounce  the 
efforts  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic majority  of  the 
House  of  Representa- 
tives to  destroy  our 
tariff  laws  by  piece- 
meal, as  is  manifested 
by  their  attacks  upon 
wool,  lead  and  lead 
ores,  the  chief  prod- 
ucts of  a  number  of 
states,  and  we  ask  the 
people  for  their  judg- 
ment thereon. 

We  point  to  the  suc- 
cess.of  the  Republican 
policy  of  reciprocity, 
under  which  our  ex- 
port trade  has  vastly 
increased,  and  new 
and  enlarged  markets 
have  been  opened  for 
the  products  of  our 
farms  and  workshops. 


Democratic. 
We  denounce  Repub- 
lican protection  as  a 
fraud  on  the  labor  of  the 
great  majority  of  the 
American  people  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few.  We 
declare  it  to  be  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the 
Democratic  party  that 
the  federal  government 
has  no  constitutional 
power  to  impose  and  col- 
lect tariff  duties  except 
for  the  purposes  of  rev- 
enue only,  and  we  de- 
mand that  the  collection 
of  such  taxes  shall  be 
limited  to  the  necessities 
of  the  ffovernment  when 
honestly  and  econom- 
ically administered.  We 
denounce  the  McKin- 
ley  tariff  law  enacted 
by  the  Fifty-first  Con- 
gress as  the  culminat- 
ing atrocity  of  class 
legislation;  we  indorse 
the  efforts  made  by 
the  Democrats  of  the 
present  Congress  to 
modify  its  most  op- 
pressive features  in 
the  direction  of  free 
raw  materials  and 
cheaper  manufactur- 
ed goods  that  enter 
into  general  consump- 
tion, and  we  promise 
its  repeal  as  one  of  the 
beneficent  results  that 
will  follow  the  action 
of  the  people  in  in- 
trusting power  to  the 
Democratic  party. 

A  very  commendable  feature  of  these 
planks  is  that  neither  one  of  them  is  a 
"straddle."  They  are  bold,  plain  state- 
ments of  principles  that  are  directly 
opposed  to  each  other.  The  Republican 
plank  is  a  clear,  moderate  declaration  in 
favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  more  moderate, 
in  fact,  than  Republican  legislation  of  the 
past.  The  Democratic  plank  is  a  concise, 
radical  declaration  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only,  more  radical,  in  fact,  than 
any  Democratic  legislation  ever  proposed. 
By  declaring  that  the  federal  government 
has  no  constitutional  power  to  impose  and 
collect  tariff  duties  except  for  purposes  of 
revenue  only,  it  places  the  Mills  bill,  the 
Morrison  bill,  and  every  other  so-called 
tariff-reform  measure  ever  offered  in  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  McKinley  law,  under 
condemnation.  A  bill  logically  drawn 
from  this  declared  principle  would  place 
tariff  duties  only  upon  luxuries  and 
necessities  not  produced  in  this  country, 
such  as  diamonds,  tea  and  coffee. 

Tariff  reform  has  been  superseded  by 
tariff  for  revenue  only.  The  issue  on  this 
question  of  political  economy  js  now 
clearly  defined  between  the  two  great 


parties.  They  are  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  squarely  facing  each  other;  on  the 
one  side,  protection ;  on  the  other,  tariff 
for  revenue  only,  or  so-called  free  trade. 
There  can  be  no  easy  dodging.  It  is  a 
fight  to  the  finish.    May  the  better  win. 

There  is  some  interesting  convention 
history  about  this  tariff-for-revenue-only 
plank.  At  the  Chicago  convention  the 
committee  on  platform  submitted,  as  part 
of  the  tariff  plank,  the  following: 

"When  custom-house  taxation  is  levied 
upon  articles  of  any  kind  produced  in  this 
country,  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
labor  here  and  abroad,  when  such  difference 
exists,  fully  measures  any  possible  benefits  to 
labor.  *  *  *  *  *  In  making  reductions  in 
taxes,  it  is  not  proposed  to  inj  ure  any  domestic 
industries,  but  rather  to  promote  their  healthy 
growth.  From  the  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ment, taxes  collected  at  the  custom-house 
have  been  the  chief  source  of  federal  revenue. 
Such  they  must  continue  to  be.  Moreover, 
many  Industries  have  come  to  rely  upon  legis- 
lation for  successful  continuance,  so  that  any 
change  of  law  must  be  at  every  step  regardful 
of  the  labor  and  capital  thus  involved.  The 
process  of  reform  must  be  subject  in  execution 
to  this  plain  dictate  of  justice." 

By  a  vote  of  uC-1  to  342  the  convention 
rejected  this  resolution,  and  substituted 
what  appeal-  -vein italics.  The  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  platform  committee 
affirms  protection,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by 
comparison,  does  not  differ  materially 
from  the  Republican  plank.  By  rejecting 
it  and  adopting  the  substitute,  the  Chicago 
convention  turned  the  Democratic  party 
about  face,  and  squarely  face  to  face  with 
its  enemy. 


XPEEIMENTS  with  Sugar-bcets  in 
1891"  is  the  title  of  a  bulletin  re- 
cently issued  by  the  department  of 
agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  con- 
tains full  accounts  of  experiments  in 
sugar-beet  culture  (l)by  farmers  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country ;  (2)  by  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  of  "Wisconsin 
and  by  farmers  of  that  state  under  the 
direction  of  the  station;  and  (3)  by  the 
sugar-beet  station  of  the  department  lo- 
cated at  Schuyler,  Nebraska. 

Published  in  this  bulletin  is  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  Henry  T.  Oxnard  to  Sec- 
retary Rusk,  on  the  development  of  the 
sugar-beet  industry  and  its  present  con- 
dition in  the  United  States,  from  which 
we  take  the  following: 

The  beet-sugar  industry  has  become  well  es- 
tablished in  Europe  only  within  the  last  half 
century,  and  has  become  a  great  factor  in  t)ie 
world's  sugar  supply  within  the  past  fifteen 
years,  so  that  to-day  more  sugar  is  produced 
from  beets  than  from  all  the  other  sugar- 
produfiing  plants  in  the  world  combined.  This 
result  has  been  brought  about  within  the  last 
fifty  years  by  the  governments  of  Europe, 
chiefly  Germany  and  France,  subsidizing  and 
encouraging  the  production  of  sugar  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  diminish  the  px'ice  of  that  ar- 
ticle at  least  one  half  what  it  was  ten  years 
ago.  The  United  States,  as  you  well  know, 
has*,  within  the  past  year,  by  a  wise  provision 
of  the  McKinley  bill,  offered  a  bounty  of  two 
cents  per  pound  for  a  limited  period  for  all 
sugar  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  by 
following  the  exam  pie  of  Germany  and  France 
can  soon  hope  to  become  independent  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  its  supply  of  sugar,  there- 
by keeping  at  home  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  sent  abroad  annually  to  enrich  the 
farmei's  and  manufacturers  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  two  cents  given  in  the  shape  of  a 
bounty  by  the  United  States  government 
takes  the  place  of  the  two  cents  which  for- 
merly existed  as  a  tariff  on  the  importation  of 
sugar.  The  i-esult  of  this  legislation  is,  that  the 
price  of  sugar  since  the  law  went  into  effect 


has  fallen  two  cents  per  pound,  the  consumer 
paying  Just  twocents  less  than  a  year  ago,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  development  of  the  home 
industry  has  not  been  sacrificed,  but  encour- 
aged ;  and  tliat  is  not  the  only  advantage  we 
shall  derive,  as  eacii  factory,  similar  to  the 
one  we  have  built  here,  means  an  outlay  of 
about  half  a  million  dollars,  and  the  United 
States  will  require  about  a  thousand  of  such 
factories  to  supply  it  with  sugar  in  1900.  The 
building  of  these  factories  will  start  up  the 
coal  and  Iron  mines  as  well  as  the  machine- 
shops  all  over  the  United  States,  giving  em- 
ployment directly  to  thousands,  and  give  a 
far  greater  impetus  to  our  national  prosperity 
than  could  be  obtained  in  any  other  channel. 
We  will  also  give  our  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  diversify  their  crops,  and  we  all  know  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  that  source. 
Under  the  old  tariff'  the  industry  never 
thrived,  but  with  the  stimulus  of  the  bounty, 
within  the  past  eight  months,  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories have  started  or  are  about  to  be  started 
all  over  the  United  States.  At  least  twenty 
states  are,  in  my  opinion,  well  adapted  to  the 
sugar-beet.  We  have  the  soil,  climate  and 
capital  necessary  to  become  the  greatest  sugar- 
producing  country  in  the  world,  and  as  soon 
as  we  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  in- 
dustry which  will  enable  us  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  countries  of  Europe,  with 
the  aid  of  the  stimulus  given  by  the  last  Con- 
gress, we  can  hope  to  lead  the  world  in  the 
production  of  sugar  in  the  next  fifteen  or 
twenty  years. 

But  the  supply  of  the  home  article  is  not  Oie 
only  advantage  to  be  gained.  I  refer  to  the 
effect  of  the  beet  crop  on  the  soil.  Properly 
carried  on,  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-beet  is 
greatly  beneficial  to  all  other  agriculture. 
The  deep  and  careful  cultivation  which  the 
beet  requires  greatly  improves  the  land,  the 
soil  becoming  thereby  deepened  and  the  dis- 
integration and  solution  of  the  mineral  con- 
stituents greatly  accelerated.  The  tap-root  of 
the  beet  descends  to  a  great  depth,  loosening 
the  soil  which  most  other  plants  fail  to  reach. 
The  nourishment  thus  obtained  passes  partly 
into  the  leaves  and  is  left  with  them  on  the 
ground  at  the  time  of  harvest,  and  to-day  in 
Europe  the  farmers  are  anxious  to  plant  beets, 
as  they  find  the  next  crop  grown  on  the  same 
soil  is  increased  thirty-three  per  cent.  The 
pulp,  after  the  sugar  is  removed,  makes  an 
excellent  food  for  fattening  cattle,  and  can  be 
sold  to  the  farmers  for  little  or  nothing,  after 
paying  them  liberally  for  the  privilege  of  ex- 
tracting the  sugar. 

We  have  in  operation  this  fall  three  beet- 
sugar  factories,  eaclV  with  a  capacity  of  300 
tons  of  beets  daily,  besides  which  each  factory 
uses  about  50  tons  of  coal  and  40  tons  of  lime- 
stone daily,  spending  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  factory  each  and  every  day  up- 
wards of  12,000  amongst  the  farmers  for  the 
beets,  and  laboi-ers  working  In  the  factory, 
keeping  that  amount  at  home,  which  former- 
ly found  its  way  to  the  pockets  of  the  Euro- 
pean farmers  and  laborers.  This  large  sum  is 
distributed  in  the  community  immediately 
surrounding  each  one  of  our  factories,  and 
the  result  has  been  to  build  up  the  towns 
where  our  factories  are  located  as  well  as  the 
surrounding  farming  district ;  these  towns  in 
turn  build  up  the  state.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  our  factories,  in  each  community 
where  situated  the  demand  for  labor  has  so 
far  exceeded  the  supply  that  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual wishing  to  work  has  lacked  the  oppor- 
tunity of  finding  remunerative  employment, 
either  in  the  field  or  factory.  The  Oxnard 
Beet  Sugar  Company,  located  at  Grand  Island, 
Neb.,  was  built  and  operated  for  a  short  time 
last  year,  working  satisfactorily.  This  year 
(1891)  our  company  has  built  two  new  factories, 
locating  them  at  Norfolk,  Neb.,  andChino,  Cal. 
Both  of  these  factories  commenced  operations 
for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  are  now  turn- 
ing out  a  standard  grade  of  fine,  white,  gran- 
ulated sugar,  which  sells  readily  in  competi- 
tion with  the  sugars  offered  by  the  large 
refineries.  We  expect  to  manufacture  9,000,000 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar  in  our  three  fac- 
tories this  year.  Besides  ours,  there  are  three 
otlier  beet-sugar  factories  at  present  in  oper- 
ation, and  the  number  will  be  largely  in- 
creased next  year,  spreading  over  the  north- 
ern and  central  portions  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  can  inform  you, 
after  a  very  careful  study  of  the  subject  and 
practical  trial  of  the  same,  that  a  most  bril- 
liant future  and  speedy  development  awaits 
this  new  industry. 
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COMMENTS  ON  STATION  LITERATURE. 

by  t.  geeinee. 

Black-kjiot  on  Cherries  and  Plums. 
—The  March  bulletin  (1892,  No.  40,  new 
series)  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  treats  on  black-knot. 
This  is  a  common  and  very  destructive 
enemy  of  oixr  plum  and  cherry  trees,  and 
requires  heroic  treatment.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  bulletin,  the  New  York 
legislature,  in  consequence  of  the  demand 
of  the  leading  fruit-growers  of  the  state, 
has  taken  a  hand  in  the  game,  and  passed 
a  law  which  aims  at  the  eradication  of  the 
disease  j.n  the  state  by  means  of  the  de- 
structiom  of  diseased  trees  or  parts  of 
trees.  It  is  true  that  remedial  treatment, 
such  as  paring  off  the  black  warts  and 
painting  the  wounds  with  turpentine, 
linseed-oil,  etc.,  is  often  recommended  by 
men  whose  opinions  carry  weight  among 
horticulturists.  Still,  the  only  safe  and 
sure  way  of  dealing  with  the  disease  is 
cutting  the  diseased  limbs  or  trees  down 
and  burning  them  promptly.  Every  man 
who  grows  fruit  for  profit  or  home  use,  it 
seems,  might  be  expected  to  protect  his 
property  in  such  a  way  even  without  com- 
pulsion; yet  indolence  and  shiftlessness 
get  the  better  of  most  people  in  such 
cases,  and  thus  we  see  the  cherry  and 
plum  trees  in  whole  sections  black  with 
knots.  Even  wild  trees  are  covered  with 
them.  In  such  localities  it  would  be  a 
vain  thing  to  attempt  growing  fruit-trees 
which  are  subject  to  the  disease.  The 
single  grower,  no  matter  how  carefully 
and  promptly  he  might  fight  the  disease 
on  his  own  premises,  will  have  no  show 
against  the  Infection  carried  upon  his 
grounds  from  his  neighbors'  fields.  He 
must  either  induce  his  neighbors  to  cut 
down  the  diseased  trees  on  their  premises 
or  let  the  cherry  and  plum  business  alone. 

Surely,  no  person  has  a  moral  right  to 
breed  insects  or  disease  germs  by  the 
million,  and  then  distribute  them  over  a 
whole  neighborhood.  The  new  law  is  in- 
tended to  give  New  York  state  fruit- 
growers a  chance  to  protect  themselves 
against  this  kind  of  trespass  on  their 
premises,  and  to  raise  cherries  and  plums 
if  they  wish  to.  It  requires  the  removal 
of  every  knot-infected  branch  or  tree,  and 
gives  any  person  the  right  to  cut  down 
such  infected  trees  wherever  found,  with 
or  without  the  owner's  consent.  This,  I 
think,  is  a  wholesome  law.  It  is  simply 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  self- 
protection.  It  can  also  be  enforced  with- 
out much  trouble.  The  disease  is  charac- 
teristic, and  easily  recognized.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  its  nature.  It  is  a  public 
nuisance.   In  the«©  ^respects  this  black-j 


knot  law  difiFers  from  our  peach-yellows 
law,  which  apparently  cannot  be  enforced. 
The  speedy  destruction  of  every  knot,  on 
wild  and  cultivated  trees,  would  be  a 
blessing,  and  Avipe  out  the  disease  in  a 
few  years.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
other  states  to  follow  suit.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  way  to  exterminate  the  knot 
anywhere  is  to  destroy  the  diseased  parts 
promptly,  and  where  the  law  does  not  re- 
quire this  action,  an  agreement  between 
neighbors  and  voluntary,  concerted  pro- 
ceeding in  the  direction  indicated  will 
prove  just  as  effectual. 

The  bulletin  gives  the  following  advice : 
Trees  not  badly  infested  may  be  treated 
by  cutting  ofi;  afiected  branches  some  dis- 
tance below  the  knot.  This  operation  is 
best  performed  in  the  fall,  immediately 
after  the  foliage  drops,  because  the  winter 
spores  are  not  formed  at  that  time,  and 
consequently  there  is  less  danger  of  their 
being  disseminated  in  the  operation,  and 
also  because  the  work  can  be  done  more 
thoroughly  when  there  are  no  leaves  to 
hide  the  knots.  The  summer  spores  must 
also  be  taken  care  of  in  their  season.  As 
soon  as  there  are  any  indications  of  the 
formation  of  a  new  knot  in  the  spring  or 
during  the  summer,  the  branches  on 
which  it  occurs  should  be  cut  and  burned. 
The  first  outbreak  will  probably  be 
noticed  about  the  middle  of  May.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  if  a  branch  con- 
taining the  knot  be  cut  from  the  tree  and 
thrown  on  the  ground,  the  spores  will 
ripen  in  due  time,  just  the  same.  There- 
fore, the  practice  of  collecting  carefully 
and  burning  every  knot  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged. 

The  bulletins  of  the  Massachusetts  ex- 
periment station  contain  reports  of  some 
experiments  in  the  application  of  various 
substances  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  knot.  Kerosene,  turpentine,  linseed- 
oil,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  a  mixture  of 
red  oxide  of  iron  and  linseed-oil  are  men- 
tioned among  the  substances  tried.  These 
seem  to  be  effective  in  destroying  warts 
to  which  they  are  applied  to  saturation, 
but  care  must  be  used  with  the  tupentine 
and  kerosene,  or  the  entire  branch  will 
be  killed. 

Potato-blight. — A  number  of  our  ex- 
periment stations  have  recently  reported 
on  the  diseases  of  the  potato,  and  on 
the  means  of  fighting  them.  I  believe  the 
New  Jersey  station  mentions  a  form  of 
blight  which  is  comparatively  new,  and 
as  yet  little  understood.  This  blight  has 
given  me  much  trouble  for  years-,  in  fact, 
I  have  hardly  had  a  crop  for  five  or  six 
years  except  what  was  shortened  by  this 
leaf-blight.  This  first  attacks  the  tip-end 
of  the  leaf,  which  curls  under  and  grad- 
ually dies  and  wastes  away,  until  nothing 
but  bare  stalks  are  left.  Finally,  these 
die  also.  Naturally,  this  premature  dy- 
ing of  the  foliage  prevents  the  tubers 
from  reaching  their  full  size.  No  rot  of 
the  tuber  follows  this  blight.  It  is  not 
a  mildew,  like  the  regular  potato  "rot" 
blight.  How  to  fight  it  is  the  question. 
The  Bordeaux  mixture  has  proved  reason- 
ably effective  as  a  remedy  for  the  one ; 
whether  it  will  prevent  the  other,  also,  as 
is  fervently  hoped,  remains  to  be  seen. 
This  new  blight  appears  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son than  the  "rot"  blight,  and  treatment 
should  be  begun  at  once.  Corrosive  sub- 
limate, in  a  one-tenth-per-cent  solution, 
sprayed  ou  the  foliage  repeatedly,  might 
be  tried. 

I  believe  that  spraying  with  any  of 
these  fungicides  will  tend  to  keep  the 
bugs  in  check,  also.  Especially  is  this 
thought  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture;  but  if 
the  bugs  do  survive  it,  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture can  easily  be  made  to  "kill  the  two 
birds  with  one  stone"  by  the  addition  to 
it  of  a  little  Paris  green.  Let  me  again 
repeat  the  formula  for  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture: Dissolve  six  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
copper  (blue  vitriol  or  bluestone)  in  two 
gallons  of  hot  water,  in  a  wooden  vessel; 
then  slake  four  pounds  of  fresh  lime  in 
two  gallons  of  cold  water,  and  when  cool, 
carefully  pour  one  mixture  into  the  other, 
stirring  it  well,  and  add  forty-one  gallons 
of  water  (and  one  fourth  of  a  pound  of 
Paris  green,  if  vines  are  bug-infested). 
This  is  about  the  proper  strength  to  apply 
with  a  regular  sprayer.  Should  you  wish 
to  put  the  liquid  on  by  means  of  an  or- 
dinary garden  sprinkler,  you  may  still 
further  dilute  it  by  adding  twenty  to 
forty  gallons  of  water.  This  year,  from 
present  appearances,  seems  to  be  a  fungus 
year,     It  will  Tae  advjsaljle  t9V  every 


grower  of  potatoes,  celery,  and  of  every 
other  crop  of  vegetables  or  fruits  that  is 
subject  to  the  attack  of  fungous  diseases, 
to  seek  safety  in  spraj'ing  with  these 
remedies. 

TheK.  W.  T.  D.— Prof.Wm.  F.  Massey, 
of  the  North  Carolina  agricultural  college, 
has  favored  me  with  a  copy  of  his  pub- 
lished lecture,  "The  Know  What  to  Do; 
or.  Brains  versus  Muscle."  His  leading 
thought  in  this  lecture  is  to  show  the 
value  of  an  education.  He  begins  with 
an  instructive  little  story :  A  mill-owner 
employed  a  cheap  engineer.  One  day 
something  went  wrong,  the  machinery 
stopped,  and  several  hundred  employees 
were  idle  for  a  while,  as  the  engineer 
could  not  find  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
At  last  the  owner  called  an  expert,  who  re- 
paired the  damage  in  a  few  minutes  and 
charged :  To  work  in  starting  machinery, 
|1;  to  K.  W.  T.  D.,  §19;  total,  §20. 
The  mill-owner  paid  the  bill,  but  asked 
about  the  K.  W.  T.  D.  "Oh,"  said  the  ex- 
pert, "I  charged  you  §1  for  the  work,  but 
the  §19.00  for  the  kjiow  what  to  do." 

This  same  principal  runs  through  all 
professional  work.  The  physician  may 
make  fou  a  five-minutes  call,  give  a  little 
inexpensive  powder  or  tincture,  and 
charge  you  $5; or  §10.  This  he  can  do 
simply  because  he  knows  what  to  do. 
The  lawyer  may  charge  you  §100  for  con- 
ducting a  lawsuit  that  employs  his  time 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  the  client  will  not 
find  fault,  because  the  lawyer  knows  just 
what  to  do  in  order  to  meet  the  case  cred- 
itably and  win  the  day.  But  we  have 
similar  cases  in  farming.  One  farmer  has 
a  cow  get  bloated  in  the  near  clover-field, 
and  loses  her  because  he  does  not  know 
what  to  do;  another  has  had  plenty  of 
experience  and  been  reading  papers  and 
books,  and  knows  where  to  insert  the 
knife,  and  saves  the  cow.  One  sells  his 
crop  for  half  priee  because  he  is  not  posted 
as  to  its  value,  the  best  market,  etc.; 
another  sells  at  an  extra  price  because  he 
is  informed  about  the  exact  conditions 
of  the  market  and  where  he  can  find  the 
best  demands  for  his  products.  So  it  is, 
all  along.  The  premium  is  an  education. 
A  good  education  is  a  most  excellent  in- 
vestment— better  than  land  and  houses 
and  cattle.  You  may  lose  the  land  and 
the  houses  and  the  cattle,  but  if  you  are 
sure  of  the.K.  W.  T.  D.,  you  will  have  no 
trouble  in  making  a  comfortable  living 
without  having  to  work  your  miiscle  from 
early  dawn  until  nightfall,  and  until  you 
are  tired  enough  to  die.  By  all  means 
give  your  childreo.  this  priceless  boon — a 
good  education — rather  than  concentrate 
all  your  efforts  upon  this  one  thing,  to  lay 
up  a  few  dollars  that  often  prove  more  of 
a  curse  than  a  blessing.  Put  your  chil- 
dren into  the  way  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves, and  they  will  be  better  taken  care 
of  than  if  they  inherited  a  few  thousand 
dollars.  "See  the  children  of  the  rich," 
says  IngersoU.  "What  a  punishment  for 
being  rich!" 

FOREIGN  WOOL. 

ITS  RELATION  TO  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES. 

During  recent  years,  in  every  discussion 
of  the  wool  tariff,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
asserted  that  manufacturers  need  a  certain 
proportion  of  foreign  wool  to  mix  with 
our  domestic  product  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  results.  The  intent  is  to  offer  a 
reason  for  purchasing  a  foreign  rather 
than  a  domestic  supply,  by  intimating 
that  we  are  unable  to  produce  sqme  class 
or  classes  of  fiber  which  must  be  had.  It 
is  even  gravely  alleged  that  American 
wool  growers  are  to  be  benefited  by  these 
foreign  purchases,  the  argument  being 
that  if  manufacturers  are  allowed  this 
privilege,  they  will  need  more  American 
wool  with  which  to  mix  this  essential 
foreign  leaven.  During  the  last  winter 
this  stalking  horse  was  on  parade  duty 
during  the  whole  discussion  of  the  free 
wool  proposition  which  passed  the 
national  house  of  representatives. 

It  may  be  noted  that  no  one  using  the 
argument  has  ever  set  forth  in  what  par- 
ticular American  wool  has  been  found 
deficient,  nor  dilated  upon  the  special 
characteristics  of  this  foreign  wool  which 
makes  its  use  imperative.  Neither  has 
any  one  pointed  out  the  particular  line  of 
manufacture  which  languishes  for  want 
of  wool  grown  in  other  lands.  Particulars 
like  these  have  been  avoided  and  only 
glittering  generalities  doled  out,  some- 
times backed  by  the  endorsement  of  a 
nq,me^ess"prominent  wool  manufacturer," 


quite  as  apt  to  be  a  creation  of  the  brain 
of  the  airy  romancer  as  otherwise.  If 
these  little  points,  which,  if  proven,  would 
put  the  question  out  of  the  realm  of  dis- 
cussion, were  presented  in  the  place  of 
bare  allegation,  the  matter  would  be  settled 
at  once  by  expert  testimony.  But  this 
test  is  wisely  avoided  by  those  relying 
upon  the  argument. 

Even  in  its  nebulous  state,  however, 
the  falsity  and  hoUowness  of  the  plea  may 
be  easily  shown.  This  country  possesses 
every  advantage  for  the  successful  pro- 
duction of  all  necessary  classes  of  wool. 
Its  flocks  are  the  equal  of  any  in  the  world, 
and  far  superior  to  those  of  countries 
producing  the  wool  of  international  pom- 
merce.  Based  upon  the  merino  breed, 
the  best  characteristics  of  the  blood  have 
developed  here,  and  even  Australia  comes 
here  rather  than  to  Europe  for  the  im- 
provement if  not  the  foundation  of  her 
flocks.  A  distinct  type  of  the  merino 
race  has  been  developed  which  is  not  ex- 
celled, if  indeed  is  equaled,  by  the 
•development  of  this  blood  in  any  other 
country,  and  the  average  of  our  flocks 
approaches  nearer  and  nearer  this  type. 
The  extent  of  this  improvement  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
and  marked  increase  in  the  density  and 
weight  of  the  fleece,  the  average  advanc- 
ing from  1.9  pounds  in  1840  to  2.7  pounds 
in  1860,  and  not  less  than  5.5  pounds  at 
the  present  date.  This  makes  our  fleece 
one  of  the  heaviest  in  the  world,  only 
slightly  exceeded  in  weight  by  that  of 
Great  Britain.  With  sriperior  blood, 
we  have  every  range  of  climatic  and  other 
conditions  suitable  to  the  production  of 
every  grade  of  wool,  and  failure  to  recog- 
nize this  fact  is  a  wilful  misrepresenta- 
tion or  an  unjustifiable  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  marvelous  resourcesof  our  country. 

The  impression  is  sought  to  be  created 
that  our  domestic  supply  of  wool  is  large- 
ly inadequate  to  the  demand,  and  that 
this  condition  is  growing  worse. .  The 
contrary  is  true.  No  wool  manufacturing 
country  of  the  world  has  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  domestic  wool  as  this,  and  the 
proportion  is  steadily  increasing.  In  1860 
the  per  capita  supply  of  wool  used  in  our 
manufactures  was  3.4  pounds;  now  it  is 
6.6  pounds,  and  the  proportion  of  this 
made  up  of  our  own  product  has  advanced 
from  2.3  pounds  to  nearly  5  pounds  during 
the  same  period.  We  are  the  third  in 
rank  among  wool  manufacturing  nations, 
falling  but  comparatively  few  pounds 
behind  Great  Britain,  which  is  second, 
and  in  1890  domestic  wool  made  69  per 
cent  of  our  supj)ly.  In  France,  the  nation 
using  annually  the  largest  amount  of  wool 
in  its  manufactures,  the  domestic  supply 
was  only  27  per  cent,  and  in  Great  Britain 
it  made  only  35  per  cent.  In  Germany, 
the  country  fourth  in  rank,  it  was  even 
less,  amounting  to  only  17  per  cent  of  the 
supply.  This  does  not  indicate  that  our 
manufactures  are  lagging  for  lack  of  a 
plentiful  wool  supply,  nor  is  it  any  indica- 
tion of  a  paucity  in  the  supply  of  any 
particular  gi-ade  necessitating  a  resort  to 
foreign  wools.  It  is  rather  an  indication 
of  superiority  both  in  resources  and  in 
quality  of  woolat  their  command.  While 
the  other  countries  named  are  forced  to 
import  from  two  thirds  to  five  sixths  of 
what  they  use,  taking  .the  wools  of  the 
world  from  hot  climates  and  nomadic 
agriculture,  harsh,  weak  or  uneven  in 
staple,  two  thirds  of  ours  comes  from  our 
own  flocks.  Our  advantage  is  even  more 
marked  than  these  figures  indicate.  More 
than  72  per  cent  of  what  we  import  is 
carpet  wool,  so  that,  excluding  carpets 
and  considering  the  manufacture  of  fine 
woolen  goods,  the  clothing  of  our  people, 
and  we  produce  probablj'  90  per  cent  of 
what  we  use.  No  other  manufacturing 
country  approaches  us  in  supply  and 
quality  offered. 

A  further  examination  of  the  records  of 
our  imports  will  reveal  the  fact  that  when 
manufacturers  go  abroad  for  wool,  they 
are  not  seeking  some  particular  quality 
which  they  cannot  get  at  home,  but  are 
after  cheap  wool.  The  material  brought 
in  as  carpet  wool,  during  the  past  eight 
years  has  averaged  in  value  11.4  cents  per 
pound,  while  combing-wool  during  the 
same  period  cost  23.5  cents.  This  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  only  6,000,000  pounds  of 
this  class  has  been  bought.  Of  merino 
wool,  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  our 
prod-uction,  the  imports  have  averaged 
but  24,000,000  pounds.  This  shows  that  it 
is  not  special  grades  or  peculiar  qualities. 
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but  cheap  wool  that  is  wanted.  The 
necessity  for  mixing  is  mythical, 
for  sophistication  rather  than  combina- 
tion. 

Another  misstatement  which  has  been 
persistently  repeated,  sometimes  by  man- 
ufacturers themselves  who  have  an  object 
to  serve,  is  as  to  the  amount  of  foreign 
wool  which  we  import  in  the  form  of 
woolen  goods.  It  has  been  largely  over- 
stated by  different  parties  for  different 
reasons.  With  some  it  has  been  a  desire 
to  belittle  American  manufactures,  and 
with  others  a  desire  to  make  a  special  plea 
for  cheaper  raw  materials,  in  order  to 
better  meet  what  is  called  a  threatened 
competition.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
claimed  that  we  receive  !200,000,000  pounds 
of  wool  each  year  in  this  form,  and  some- 
times statements  have  recklessly  gone 
beyond  this.  The  public  has  been  serious- 
ly and  intentionally  misled  on  this  point, 
and  it  is  time  that  the  facts  were  known. 
During  ten  years  past  we  have  imported 
woolen  goods,  including  carpets,  to  an 
average  annual  value  of  |43,345,981.  The 
greater  part  comes  from  Great  Britain. 
During  the  same  period  that  country  has 
paid  21.8  cents  per  pound  for  the  wool  she 
has  imported  and  out  of  which  she  has 
fashioned  these  goods.  If  her  capitalists 
charged  nothing  for  time  and  direction 
and  the  use  of  mills  and  money,  her 
operatives  gave  their  labor  and  her  ship- 
owners brought  the  goods  to  our  shores 
free  of  charge,  the  total  money  we  spent 
would  buy  only  198,000,000  pounds  of  such 
wool  as  she  bought.  But  Great  Britain 
does  not  do  business  that  way.  In  1880 
the  census  returns  show  that  in  our  own 
woolen  manufactories  the  wool  used 
amounted  to  but  42  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  product.  In  British  manufactures, 
after  allowing  for  the  notorious  adulter- 
ation, the  lower  cost  of  labor  might 
possibly  increase  the  percentage  of  wool 
to  one  half  the  value  of  the  product.  On 
this  basis  our  imports  of  wool  in  the  form 
of  woolens  average  less  than  100,000,000 
pounds.  This  gives  us  an  annual  con- 
sumption of  about '500,000,000  pounds,  of 
which  we  manufacture  four  fifths  and 
produce  about  three  fifths. 

The  necessity  for  going  abroad  for  a 
wool  supply  is  not  apparent  in  view  of 
these  facts.  It  would  rather  seem  to  be 
the  policy  of  all  interested,  manufacturers 
especially,  to  foster  by  every  means  ■  the 
domestic  industry,  to  the  end  that  our 
present  even,  steady  supply  of  high-grade 
wool  may  be  continued,  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  growers,  manufacturers  and 
consumers.  If  the  harmonious  relations 
which  have  so  long  existed  between 
growers  and  manufacturers  are  not  dis- 
turbed, this  country  will  soon  take  its 
place  as  the  first  in  manufacture,  as  it  is 
already  first  in  consumption,  and  the 
advance  will  not  be  at  a  sacrifice  of  its 
present  high  standard  of  quality. 

B.  W.  Snow. 


CHOICE  OF  LOCATION. 

BY  JOSEPH. 

My  remarks  about  being  "only  a  renter" 
has  brought  me  various  communications 
of  sympathizing  friends.  They  all  tell 
me  that  good  land  can  be  had — for  sale  or 
rent — quite  cheaply.  These  letters  are 
not  all  from  southern  friends,  either.  One 
comes  from  Chautauqua  county,  New 
York,  and  tells  of  a  100-acre  farm,  good 
land,  good  markets,  etc.,  that  can  be 
bought  at  $13  an  acre.  As  a  further  proof 
of  good  will  and  true  sympathy,  the 
writer  of  this  latter  epistle  ofiers  to  "help 
out  with  ready  cash"  should  want  of 
money  only  stand  in  the  way  of  my  buy- 
ing this  farm  and  becoming  his  nearest 
neighbor. 

I  feel  thankful  for  these  friendly  sug- 
gestions and  offers;  but  if  these  friends 
should  ever  make  me  a  visit  (and  I  hope 
they  will)  they  would  most  likely  dis- 
cover that  a  person  who  knows  how  to 
make  the  most  of  circumstances  sur- 
rounding him  can  live  pretty  comfortably 
and  enjoy  a  real  home,  even  if  he  is  "only 
a  renter." 

Of  course,  I  do  not  "move"  very  often. 
When  business  considerations  take  me  to 
town,  where  I  am  most  likely  to  stay  for 
some  years,  I  take  my  time  in  looking 
around  until  I  find  just  the  place  for  rent 
that  most  nearly  suits  my  taste,  and  then 
I  secure  it — I  might  say  at  any  cost.  After 
that,  I  stay  on  that  place  until  "business" 
calls  me  to  some  other  place,  and  right 
from  the  start  I  begin  to  arrange  things 


as  I  want  them,  never  hesitating  to  go  to 
a  little  expense,  when  by  such  means  I 
can  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  myself 
and  family.  Somebody  may  have  a  part 
of  the  benefit  of  my  labor  or  money  out- 
lay, after  I  am  through  with  it;  but  this 
will  be  the  case  anyway,  whether  I  rent 
or  own  a  place,  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  a  few  years,  more  or  less. 

I  am  well  aware  thait  there  are  many 
acres  ot  fine  land  waiting  for  a  buyer,  not 
only  in  Arkansas,  Virginia  and  other 
southern  states,  but  also  in  many  north- 
ern locations.  Often,  good  lands  can  be 
had  for  an  almost  nominal  sum.  A  per- 
son who  wants  to  buy  a  farm,  and  is  not 
particular  about  the  locality,  can  well  af- 
ford to  look  around  a  good  deal,  spend  a 
few  dollars  in  traveling,  etc.,  and  try  to 
find  just  the  place  he  wants.  But  don't 
buy  poor  land.  Rather  get  one  half  the 
number  of  acres,  or  even  less,  and  let  it 
be  productive  soil  that  is  easily  culti- 
vated. And  be  sure  to  have  a  good,  near 
market  for  your  produce.  Sometimes 
there  are  special  opportiinities ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, near  large  cities,  watering-places 
or  pleasure  resorts.  Right  here,  near 
Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls,  for  instance, 
prices  for  the  products  of  the  garden,  the 
poultry-yard,  the  dairy,  etc.,  are  usually 
good. 

Much,  cm  the  other  hand,  depends  on 
the  man  and  -the  methods  he  practices. 
The  farmer  who  does  not  make  a  success 
in  one  locality  is  not  likely  to  do  much 
better  by  moving  from  place  to  place,  try- 
ing it  here  and  there,  and  engaging  in 
one  thing  one  year  and  another  thing  an- 
other year.  Learn  to  do  one  thing  well, 
and  then  stick  to  it  right  through.  Every 
climate,  every  locality  has  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  and  so  has  every  par- 
ticular branch  of  farming.  Success  is 
possible  everywhere  and  in  every  under- 
taking, if  you  only  go  at  it  in  the  right 
way. 

I  do  not  believe  in  "moving,"  except 
for  urgent  reasons.  Make  as  good  choice 
of  a  "home"  as  possible,  and  than  stay 
there  until  you  die.  This  course  would 
be  the  one  I  would  prefer  for  myself,  and 
if  I  had  no  other  business  entanglements 
I  would  possibly  investigate  some  of  the 
suggestions  offered  by  my  friends,  with 
an  eye  of  selecting-a  farm.  But  "I  am 
not  a  free  agent  like  any  of  you,"  and  for 
the  present  will  have  to  be  contented 
with  the  position  of  "a  renter." 


CATCH  CROPS  FOR  SHEEP. 

There  is  no  question  more  important, 
nor  more  neglected,  in  establishing  a 
thrifty,  profitable  sheep  industry  in  this 
country,  than  a  system  of  agriculture 
that  would  afford  an  abundant,  perpetual 
food  supply  from  birth  to  death.  If  this 
were  sought  out  wisely,  and  persistently 
followed,  all  the  anxieties  and  doubts  as 
to  how  to  make  slieep  raising  pay  would 
be  settled.  The  question  of  permanent 
pastures,  that  shall  not  fail  in  supplies 
during  the  certain  or  probable  drouth  of 
summer,  becomes  the  more  serious  ques- 
tion as  ilands  increase  in  value  and  the 
mania  for  grain  crops  increases.  It  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  this  supply 
of  food  should  be  at  minimum  cost. 
Economy  must  be  kept  in  view  while  se- 
curing an  extravagant  food  supply.  The 
study  of  catch  crops  is  of  urgent  interest 
to  sheep  raisers.  The  catch  crop  is  one 
grown  outside  of  the  regular  rotation 
practiced  on  the  farm.  It  may  well 
mean,  too,  a  crop  grown  in  connection 
with  any  crop  that  may  not  be  dam- 
aging to  its  growth,  market  value  or 
maturity. 

A  list  of  such  crops  is  too  large  to  re- 
peat here,  but  would  include  rape,  turnips 
of  several  varieties,  with  special  adapta- 
tion to  climate,  peas,  beans,  sweet  corn, 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  sorghum,  millet,  clover, 
and  especially  scarlet  clover. 

Some  of  these  can  be  grown  in  connec- 
tion with  other  crops,  and  others  after 
crops  are  out  of  the  way.  Wonderful  re- 
sults may  be  gotten  by  a  little  intelligent 
industry  and  forethought,  when  once  ex- 
periments in  this  direction  are  begun  on 
a  farm.  Some  of  the  crops  named  here 
are  looked  upon  as  regular  farm  crops,  too 
valuable  to  be  classed  as  forage  crops. 
This,  too,  is  a  great  mistake,  though  so 
taught  by  the  fathers.  The  value  of  any 
crop  depends  upon  what  it  costs  to  grow 
it.  When  grown  cheap  enough,  any  crop 
may  be  used  as  an  economical  feeding 
crop,   Beaus  ro»y  'be  grown  on  rjye,  wheat 


or  oat  stubble.  If  of  early  varieties,  and 
the  land  is  rich  and  the  season  favorable, 
a  large  amount  of  valuable  food  may  be 
cheaply  obtained  in  beans.  Corn-field 
beans  may  be  planted  with  corn,  or  when 
the  corn  is  up,  without  much  damage,  and 
add  immensely  to  the  value  of  corn  fod- 
der as  food  for  stock.  The  beans  may  be 
left  on  the  vines  and  give  a  grain-ration 
value  to  the  fodder.  Cow-peas  may  be 
raised  and  fed  the  same  way.  Rye,  wheat 
and  oats  may  be  sowed  in  the  corn  at  last 
cultivation  of  the  crop,  and  results  will 
be  prodigious.  The  winter  pasturage  ob- 
tained will  be  so  satisfactory  that  the 
practice  will  be  kept  up  ever  after- 
wards. 

On  fertile  land,  turnips  will  give  a  pro- 
portionate crop  that  is  not  to  be  omitted 
Our  skill  or  our  climate  does  not  suit  tur- 
nip raising  so  well  as  our  Canadian  neigh- 
bors or  English  farmers;  but  we  shall  find 
this  easier  when  we  find  the  profits  that 
belong  to  the  crop.  They  often  do  quite 
well — at  least,  give  considerable  pastur 
age — when  sown  in  the  corn  at  last  culti 
vation.  There  are  winter  sorts  that  live 
through  the  winter,  and  give  a  late  and 
early  growth  of  top  quite  toothsome  to 
sheep.  They  are  valuable,  though  a  little 
troublesome,  as  they  continue  to  occupy 
the  land.  This  is  one  of  the  really  good 
things  that  stays. 

Sweet  corn,  sorghum  and  millet  can  fol- 
low potatoes  or  small-grain  crops  with 
great  advantage. 

The  last  to  be  mentioned  here  is  scarlet 
clover  (Trifolium  incarnatum,  or  French 
clover).  This  is  an  annual,  seems  adapted 
to  winter  pasturage,  as  it  grows  when  no 
other  plants,  do,  affording  abundance  of 
pasturage.  It  is  sown  in  the  peach  or- 
chards of  Delaware  in  July,  and  matures 
by  May  10th,  making  an  enormous  yield 
of  green  forage,  which  may  be  cured  into 
valuable  hay  or  preserved  in  the  silo, 
making  splendid  ensilage.  It  is  sown  in 
corn  at  last  plowing,  and  no  crop  can  sur- 
pass it  in  pasturage  or  as  an  ensilage  crop. 
It  need  not  interfere  with  raising  succes- 
sive crops  of  corn;  the  same  land,  with 
this  plant,  can  give  two  crops  a  year  with- 
out loss  of  fertility  to  the  soil. 

A  most  important  catcli  crop  for  the 
fattening  of  sheep  and  lambs  will  be 
given  attention  in  another  article  on  rape, 
the  culture  of  which  is  destined  to  rev- 
olutionize and  give  importance  to  the 
mutton  industry  of  this  country. 

These  thoughts  cannot  be  looked  upon 
by  any  thinking  man  as  the  most  idle 
theories  that  come  under  the  head  of 
"book  farming."  "The  man  who  makes 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one 
grew  before  has  been  recognized  as  a  ben- 
efactor of  his  race."  The  man  who  shall 
make  two  crops  grow  on  the  same  land, 
and  so  use  them  as  to  make  the  land  bet- 
ter and  at  the  same  time  produce  a  crop 
of  mutton  and  wool,  should  be  recognized 
as  a  progressive,  thrifty  agriculturist  and 
a  true  patriot.  There  are  plenty  such, 
here  and  there,  in  progressive  regions  of 
the  United  States,  and  there  are  none  who 
may  not  find  the  way  to  something  that 
shall  answer  their  purposes  for  the  same 
results. 

Corn-fields  and  stubbles  are  left  to  grow 
up  in  weeds  and  grass — evidences  of  un- 
thrift  and  ignorance;  evidences  of  the 
fall  of  man  from  purity  and  divine  favor, 
when  industry  and  enterprise  could  cause 
plants  suited  and  needed  for  animal  food 
to  grow  in  their  stead.  The  thinking 
American  agriculturist  is  a  progressive 
man.  The  possible  is  attempted  and  the 
impossible  of  our  fathers  is  now  attain- 
able. The  old  ways  are  not  suited  to  the 
new  conditions  that  have  come  to  us. 
Progressive  ideas  are  forced  upon  us ;  ag- 
ricultural sciences  show  the  way;  intense 
farming  is  still  profitable,  and  we  must 
join  the  grand,  triumphant  procession  or 
drop  out  of  the  way,  a  failure. 

R.  M.  Bell. 


WATER.AND  IRRIGATION. 

In  buying  a  farm,  or  land  for  a  farm, 
the  important  consideration  is  the  water 
supply.  Land  may  be  made  fertile, 
buildings  may  be  renewed,  but  if  the 
water  supply  is  deficient  and  cannot  be 
increased,  the  place  is  doomed  as  an  all- 
the-year-round  farm.  In  spring,  fall  or 
winter  it  may,  however,  serve  some  agri- 
cultural purpose. 

But  usually  the  water  supply  may  be 
increased.  In  time  of  drouth  reports 
P9Vf^§  of  farmers  who  must  depend  on 


their  neighbors  or  use  pond  water.  In 
many  cases  the  lack  of  water  is  due  to  the 
negligence  of  the  farmer— to  his  failure  to 
provide  water  that  may  be  his  for 
the  digging.  Said  a  farmer:  "If  this 
man  had  put  as  much  money  into 
wells  or  rams  as  he  has  into  bay- 
windows  and  dormers,  he'd  have  water 
enough." 

The  question  of  irrigation  may  never 
be  what  it  is  or  has  been  in  the  West,  but 
some  attention  is  given  to  it  by  farmers 
who  work  with  heads  as  well  as  hands.  It 
is  true  that  in  some  seasons  there  is  more 
rain  than  the  earth  needs,  and  it  is  true, 
also,  that  often  crops  grow  less  and  dis- 
appear for  lack  of  moisture.  If  the  ques- 
tion of  water  supply  be  considered  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  is  settled  satisfactorily, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  sufficient  for 
all  house  and  barn  uses. 

Having,  then,  a  never-failing  source  of 
water,  it  is  easy  to  arrange  a  system  of 
irrigation.  Indeed,  with  such  a  system, 
the  farm  may  be  planted  to  accommodate 
it,  the  crops  likely  t6  need  water  the  most 
being  within  reach  of  the  supply.  The 
hydraulic  ram  is  considered  expensive 
machinery.  It  is  true,  the  cost  of  sinking 
the  pipe  may  exceed  the  cost  of  the  ram 
itself,  but  whatever  the  cost,  if  it  provide 
water  the  year  round,  the  value  of  the 
farm  is  increased  many  times  the  cost  of 
the  ram,  even  if  no  attempt  is  made  to  use 
it  for  irrigating  purposes.  There  are  not 
many  farms,  probably,  where  a  ram  may 
not  be  introduced. 

The  plants  on  any  farm  thrive  through 
June,  take  a  firm  hold  on  life  and  give 
promise  of  an  abundant  harvest;  but  in 
July  and  August,  in  a  dry  time,  they 
begin  to  wilt,  and  like  starving  men,  grow 
pale  and  weak.  The  farmer  looks  on  in 
alarm.  He  cannot  resist  the  impulse  to 
bring  water  from  the  house  for  a  part  of  the 
field.  How  sudden  is  the  transformation ! 
How  the  rich,  green  color  comes  back,  and 
how  the  plants  stretch  forth  in  all  their 
former  vigor!  Ah,  if  the  whole  field 
could  be  watered ! 

Well,  he  may  let  the  entire  field  drink. 
A  farmer  planted  within  reach  of  a  ram. 
The  water  came  to  the  house  and  the  over- 
flow ran  to  the  barn.  He  tapped  the  pipe 
at  the  house,  and  by  hose  and  wooden 
troughs  led  the  little  stream  throughout 
the  planted  area.  The  cost  was  in  the 
ram,  several  hundred  feet  of  hose  and 
wooden  troughs  made  on  the  place.  It 
was  easy  work.  The  hose,  reeled  and  on 
wheels,  was  attached  to  the  supply  pipe 
and  run  along  the  edge  of  the  field,  and 
the  water  turned  into  the  troughs  lying 
between  the  rows. 

If  there  be  a  will  and  a  well  or  spring, 
there's  a  way  to  coax  the  earth  to  a  full 
display  of  its  power. 

Geohgb  Appleton. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW. 

The  old  idea  was,  a  sheep  was  current 
at  one  dollar  a  head,  as  good  as  a  trade 
dollar.  The  produce  of  the  flock  was  a 
coarse,  hairy  fleece  of  two  or  three  pounds 
and  a  lamb  once  a  year  no  better  than  its 
mother. 

Now,  a  sheep  that  is  worth  keeping 
must  give  a  fleece  of  eight  to  twelve 
pounds,  a  lamb  that  will  weigh  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  pounds  at  six  to  twelve 
weeks  old,  and  if  possible,  a  second  Iamb 
six  months  later. 

Beside  these,  the  value  of  the  manure 
from  a  sheep  is  worth  to  the  fertility  of 
the  farm  one  dollar  a  year ;  some  estimate 
it  higher.  Again,  to  this  account  add 
what  it  would  cost  in  cash  to  destroy 
weeds,  briars  and  brush,  say  from  one  to 
two  dollars  a  head.  These  figures  are  not 
unreasonable,  and  are  verified  on  many 
well-managed  farms  by  progressive  agri- 
culturists. R.  M.  Bell. 


Hood's 
Sarsaparilla 


So  promptly  and  effectu- 
ally overcomes  THAT 
TIRED  F  E  E  li  I  N  ©, 
as  to  conclusively  prove 
this  medicine  "  makes 
the  weak  strong."  J.  B. 
Emerton,  a  well  known 
merchant  of  Auburn, 
Maine,  had  Dyspepsia 
complicated  with  Ijivcr 
and  Kidney  troubles.  He  took  HOOD'S 
SARSAPARII^iEA  and  it  gave  relief  and 
great  comfort.  He  says:  "It  is  a  God-send 
to  any  one  suffering  as  I  did." 

Hood's  pills  curn  H.abitual  Conetipation  bv 
restoring  peristaltic  fiction  of  the  aliDjentary  ci^nss, 


Mr.  J.  B.  Emerton. 
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COMBINBD  SUB-IRRIGATION  AND  DRAINAGE. 

Cole's  combined  system  of  sub-irriga- 
tion and  drainage  is  quite  expensive  to 
put  in,  but  when  once  done  it  is  per- 
manent and  gives  wonderful  results.  The 
system  is  founded  on  good,  practical  com- 
mon sense.  It  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  to  the  vast  arid  in- 
terior where  good  water  is  the  one  pnec- 
ious  thing.  Those  arid  plains  and  hills 
have  the  richest  of  soils,  most  delightful, 
healthy  climates,  grand  scenery,  and 
water  rightly  used  gives  all  the  rest.  But 
it  is  precious;  every  obtainable  drop  of  it 
should  be  stored  up  and  made  to  do  its 
whole  duty  in  the  most  economical  form. 

The  Cole  system,  or  something  like  it, 
seems  to  be  the  only  safe  and  economical 
way  of  utilizing  water.  You  eastern 
people  hardly  understand  the  strength 
of  using  that  word  in  the  above  con- 
nection. The  present  mode  of  surface 
irrigating  land  on  this  coast  is  not  safe, 
for  in  all  cases  in  dry  climates  (witheut 
heavy  rains  in  winter)  it  eventually  kills 
the  soil  by  the  constant  accumulation  of 
alkali.  The  alkaline  salts  of  manj'  kinds 
accumulate  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  until 
it  reaches  such  quantity  that  it  is  entirely 
impossible  for  crops  to  grow  on  it  at  all. 
First  the  cereals,  the  bread-makers,  go, 
then  all  other  plants  in  succession  until 
the  barren  alkaline  plain  is  the  result,  on 
which  no  life  can  exist.  Every  acre  on 
this  western  coast,  or  rather  west  of  the 
Missouri  river,  now  under  irrigating 
waters  at  present,  are  on  this  old  land- 
killing  system  of  surface  irrigation. 

All  mountain  waters  carry  a  trace  of 
these  injurious  alkalis.  Some  carry  a 
large  amount.  They  have  been  flowing 
into  the  valleys  for  countless  myriads  of 
years,  and  there  to  a  large  extent  evapor- 
ated by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  drying 
winds,  leaving  the  alkali  in  and  on  the 
soil.  All  these  valleys  have  their  soils 
mixed  with  alkali  to  unknown  depths, 
but  not  in  so  great  an  excess,  generally, 
but  that  crops  will  grow  finely  on  them 
for  several  years;  in  many  cases  for  long 
periods.  But  in  all  eases,  the  time 
eventually  comes  when  crops  cannot  be 
grown,  for  the  irrigating  water  is  con- 
stantly bringing  down  more  alkali,  the 
ground  saturating,  and  the  water  dis- 
solves the  alkali  already  in  the  soil,  and 
as  the  water  evaporates,  the  alkali  is 
left  directly  at  the  soil  surface,  where  by 
its  chemical  corrosive  action  it  eats  off  or 
decomposes  the  cellular  structures  of  the 
plant  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Surface  irrigation  is  not  safe  in  rich 
valley  soils,  for  the  reason  that  the 
evaporation's  from  the  open  ditches,  stag- 
nant pools  and  moist  soil  causes  a  humid 
atmosphere,  which  generates  that  great- 
est curse  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  rich 
countries,  known  by  the  general  term, 
malaria,  with  aH  its  attendant  miseries. 
Surface  irrigation  in  arid  regions  is  also 
exceedingly  wasteful  of  the  precious 
water.  It  has  been  estimated  that  only 
one  gallon  in  ten  which  is  brought  to  the 
plains  by  that  system  is  mtilized  by  the 
crop  plants,  the  other  nine  gallons  be- 
ing evaporated  or  sinking  down  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  plant.  With  such  irriga- 
tion and  drainage,  all  of  these  evils 
and  wastes  and  the  annoyances  and  dis- 
agreeable labor  of  putting  the  water  on 
and  shutting  it  off  are  remedied.  All  the 
alkalis  being  freely  soluble  in  waiter,  are 
carried  off  through  the  underdrainage  to 
the  ocean,  which  nature  designed  for  their 
store-house. 

Therefore,  if  your  block  of  land  is  not  a 
rich,  deep,  well-drained,  alluviuni  or  a 
light,  rich,  deep,  well-drained  sand  or 
sandy  loam,  your  first  task  for  the  best 
results  would  be  to  tile-drain  it,  at  least 
thirty  inches  deep;  when  thus  drained, 
you  oan  grow  anything  that  your  cool, 
moist  climate  will  give  heat  enough  to 
mature.  Next,  it  should  be^  plowed  as 
deep  aa  possible— the  deeper  the  better. 
Then  if  as  rich  as  the  average  of  Caliiorr?ia 
valley  soils,  it  will  need  no  manure  what- 
ever, except  it  be  for  certain  garden  veg- 
etables, and  for  very  few  of  them.  Small 
fruits  and  tree  fruits  are  very  impatient 
of  manures  on  this  coast.  More  fruit 
gardens  have  been  ruined  by  them  than 
benefited.  Good  plows,  cultivators,  har- 
row's, hoes  and  rakes,  kept  constantly 
bright  by  daily  use,  are  our  very  best 
manure  piles.    Then    when    trees  and 


plants  are  dornaant  in  winter,  let  the 
grass,  weeds  and  what-not  grow  at  will; 
encourage  them,  and  if  there  are  not  seeds 
enough  to  grow  a  crop  of  them,  sow  some- 
thing that  will  grow,  such  as  peas,  hardy 
beans,  lupins,  rye,  wheat,  oats,  rape,  any- 
thing that  grows  strongly  in  winter,  to 
be  plowed  neatly  under  before  the  trees 
start  in  spring ;  if  very  wet,  plow  a  little 
late.'  Alfilerilla  is  one  of  oi*  very  best 
plants  for  this  green  winter  manuring, 
rt  should  be  allowed  to  seed  in  early 
autumn  and  then  be  harrowed  in. 

Next,  procure  one  year  from  biid  dwarf 
trees  of  the  species  you  want,  carefully 
plant  them,  packing  the  soil  thoroughly 
and  firmly  around  the  roots,  being  careful 
to  have  the  union  of  bud  and  stock  (root) 
from  one  to  four  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  soil  when  planted,  as  follows: 

Apple  on  paradise  stock ;  plant  four  to 
six  feet  apart  each  way;  when  planted,  cut 
the  trees  back  to  eight  inches;  if  there  are 
any  branches  below  where  cut,  cut  them 
to  tfcree  or  four  inches.  Start  three  to 
five  branches;  rub  all  others  off  as  they 
start.  When  the  branches  have  made  a 
foot  of  growth,  pinch  out  the  tip  of  each ; 
when  they  have  made  another  foot  of 
growth,  pinch  again.  These  branches  are 
what  I  call  the  sub-branches.  At  the 
winter  pruning  cut  all  the  branches  back 
to  a  foot  in  length  except  the  upper  one, 
leaving  that  sixteen  inches;  on  it  are  to  be 
formed  the  main  permanent  branches. 
The  next  summer  treat  exactly  the  same 
way,  except  on  the  lower  or  sub-branches 
you  let  all  grow  at  will,  but  pinch  back 
the  leading  shoots ;  that  is,  any  twigs  or 
fruit  spurs  forming  on  them,  of  course, 
are  not  interfered  Avith.  By  autumn 
we  will  have  three  to  five  main  upright 
twigs  growing  from  the  upright  shoot  of 
the  summer  before.  These  can  generally 
be  nicely  arranged  for  permanent  branches 
by  a  little  care  in  early  spring,  rubbing 
out  all  buds  but  those  wanted  to  grow, 
care  being  taken  to  distribute  them  at 
equal  distances  apart.  Then  at  the  next 
winter's  pruning,  where  the  lower  or  sub- 
branches  where  cut  the  winter  before,  we 
will  find  from  one  to  four  branches  or 
twigs  grawing  from  near  where  cut.  If 
only  one,  it  is  to  be  cutback  to  four  inches; 
if  two,  one  cut  to  four  the  other  to  two 
inches,  the  same  pruning  to  be  done  on 
the  upper  main  branches,  and  so  on  from 
year  to  year,  though  constantly  shorter 
with  age;  if  more,  they  are  to  be  cut  out 
smoothly,  and  so  on  year  after  year.  If 
you  wish  a,  pyramidal  growth  or  form  to 
your  tree,  you  constantly  leave  the  cen- 
tral upright  twig  the  longest.  If  you 
prefer  trees  with  a  broad  base,  you  repress 
the  upright  shoot  by  cutting  it  the 
shortest;  and  recollect  that  the  essential 
points  in  this  system  of  pruning,  which 
is  absolutely  perfect  for  all  fruit-trees, 
especially  on  this  coast  and  in  every 
other  portion  of  the  world,  modified  only 
for  standard  trees  in  orchard  culture  by 
pruning  longer,  or  8  and  16  inches  instead 
of  2  and  4  or  3  and  6  or  6  and  12,  is  that  a 
twig,  bud  or  branch  is  never  to  be  cut 
out  smoothly  from  the  inside  of  the  head 
of  the  trees;  they  may  and  should  be  cut 
back  to  one  and  Sour  inches,  but  never  cut 
out,  for  right  there  on  those  little  twigs 
and  spurs  is  where  you  get  your  first  and 
subsequent  crops  of  good  fruit.  It  is 
always  good,  provided  this  next  essential 
point  is  strictly  and  constantly  attended 
to ;  namely,  the  cutting  back  and  tMnning 
out  as  above,  the  outward  and  upward 
surfaces  of  the  tree's  head.  Plant  all  other 
trees  on  the  stocks  named,  and  treat  ex- 
actly as  for  the  apple,  except  in  pruning, 
which  should  be  in  leaving  the  one  out- 
ward or  upward  shoot,  say  for  the  pear, 
ten  inches;  if  two,  one  five  the  other  ten. 

Pear  on  Anger's  quince  stocks,  cut  back 
when  planting  to  12  inches;  prune  as  for 
apple,  5  and  10;  plant  6  to  8  feet  apart. 
Prunes  on  Mariana  plum  stock,  same  as 
pear;  plant  6  to  8  feet  apart.  Plums, 
same  as  prunes.  Api-icot,  same  as  prunes, 
with  constant,  thorough  summer  pinch- 
ing, on  Mariana  plum  stock. 

Peaches  are  the  most  difficult  of  all 
fruit- trees  to  train.  Plant  M-ariana  plum, 
cut  back  to  twelve  inches.  Start  three  to 
five  branches,  and  is  July,  bud  varieties 
of  peach  wanted  into  the  branches,  one  to 
two  inches  from  the  trunk;  pinch  back 
constantly  in  summer;  winter  pruning, 
6  and  12 ;  the  pyramidal  or  cone  form  is  best 
for  the  peach.  Nectarines,  same  as  peach. 
Chem-y,  one-year  trees  on  Mahaleb  stock, 
cut  back  to  one  foot  and  prune  6  and  12. 


Using  standard  or  free  stocks  will  not 
do  so  well  as  on  the  dwarf  stocks  named, 
but  they  must  have  perfect,  constant  or 
intensive  culture,  and  not  be  allowed  to 
sutler  in  the  least  for  moisture  or  plant 
food.  The  moisture,  if  your  soil  is  deep 
and  good,  can  be  had  by  thorough  culture, 
though  the  late  fruits  may  need  extra 
moisture  in  July  and  August.  The  one 
other  essential  point  for  perfect,  lasting 
success  is  never  to  let  your  trees  overbear, 
or  mature  too  great  a  crop  of  fruit.  As 
a  rule,  here  in  California,  fruit-trees,  old 
and  young,  set  two,  three  or  four  times 
the  fruit  thej'  can  mature  with  safety  to 
their  vigor  and  future  usefulness. 

If  these  short  directions,  that  I  have  tried 
to  give  plainly  in  the  fewest  possible 
words,  are  strictly  carried  out,  your  little 
block  of  fruit-trees,  not  only  for  a  few 
years — as  dwarf  trees  are  generally  con- 
sidered only  to  be  useful  for — but  for 
many,  will  give  you  more  good  fruits 
than  any  other  block  of  land  of  its  size 
ever  did  in  North  America,  provided,  al- 
waj's,  that  you  plant  the  right  varieties 
and  that  your  climate  and  soil  are  as 
good  for  fruit  as  I  think  it  is. 

D.  B.  WiEE. 


THE  DYSPEPTIC  FARMER. 

One  of  the  surest  crops  in  the  country, 
on  the  farm,  is  dyspepsia.  It  crops  out 
among  the  hard  workers,  but  has  not  so 
great  an  afl&nity  for  those  who  "take 
things  easy." 

The  daily  life  of  the  typital  New  Eng- 
land farmer  is  suggestive  of  indigestion 
and  dyspepsia.  When  the  farmer  is  in  a 
hurry — and  the  farmer  who  hurries  at  all 
hurries  all  the  time — the  question  of  meals 
is  secondary.  "I  must  finish  plowing  this 
lot,  first,"  cries  the  farmer  in  response  to 
the  summons  to  dinner;  "  'twon't  take 
long — only  a  few  furrows  more."  And 
he  finishes.  In  his  hurry  he  breaks  a 
trace  or  snaps  a  plow-point,  and  tired  and 
hungry,  frets  the  more.  It  is  nearly  two 
o'clock  betfore  he  gets  to  dinner.  He  eais 
in  unusual  haste  to  make  up  for  lost  time, 
really  bolts  his  food,  and  hurries  away  to 
his  work.  Moreover,  he  has  upset  the 
household  arrangement.  His  wife  and 
daughte)*s  were  to  make  calls  in  the  after- 
noon, but  now  one  must  stay  at  home  to 
clear  the  table  and  wash  the  dishes,  or  all 
wait,  atad  flushed  and  heated,  find  less, 
perhaps.no  enjoyment  in  doing  what  they 
had  planned. 

The  farmer  drives  on  almost  r.s  long  as 
he  can  see,  and  then  has  the  chores  to  do. 
It  may  be  eight  o'clock,  perhaps  later,  be- 
fore he  finds  the  supper-table,  for  he  does 
not  believe  in  going  to  supper  until  the 
day's  work  be  done.  After,  there  is  an 
attempt  to  read  the  paper,  but  the  farmer 
falls  asleep  over  it,  and  at  uine  is  in  bed. 
No  wonder  dyspepsia  waits  on  this  man ; 
the  wonder  is  that  he  lives  out  half  of  his 
days. 

The  practice  of  this  farmer  is  similar  to 
that  of  thousands  ki  New  England,  from 
plowing  to  harvest  time — an  early  break- 
fast, a  snatch  of  dinner  in  twenty  min- 
utes, and  the  supper  at  the  end,  wherever 
it  may  come.  If  breakfast  was  at  seven, 
dinner  at  twelve  and  supper  at  six,  and 
this  regularity  was  observed  strictly,  even 
if  the  hurried  manner  of  taking  meals 
was  not  changed,  there  would  be  an  im- 
provement— an  improvement  that  would 
add  years  to  his  life. 

A  well-to-do  farmer,  in  the  busiest  time 
of  th^^year,  after  dinner  every  day  lies 
down  on  the  lounge  for  a  few  minutes — 
five  or  twenty,  as  the  time  will  allow. 
Why?  Simply  to  relax  the  muscles  of 
the  body  and  give  a  few  minutes  of  abso- 
lute rest.  The  benefit  of  this  complete 
surrender  for  even  five  minutes  is  incal- 
culable. 

Some  of  our  farm  workmen,  especially 
the  imported  kind,  light  their  pipes  and 
stand  or  sit  in  restful  attitudes,  but  the 
man  who  wants  to  get  the  most  out  of  his 
hour  or  half  hour  at  noon  lies  flat  on  his 
back.  He  is  nerved  to  greater  eSbrt  in 
his  work,  and  does  the  work  with  greater 
ease. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  dyspep- 
sia is  found  in  the  two-meal  system  that 
rules  on  Sundays.  Breakfast  a  little  later 
than  usual,  and  then  dinner— the  only 
other  meal  of  the  day— at  three  ©r  four 
o'clock,  or  after  the  family  come  from 
church  and  Sunday-school  held  after  the 
morning  service,  and  have  time  to  prepare 
the  meal.  Irregularity  is  the  disturbing 
factor  here.    Three  meals  on  week  days 


and  two  on  Sundays,  with  long  waits  be- 
tween, especially  for  the  younger  mem- 
bers, interferes  with  digestion  and  frets 
the  mind.  If  not  so  much  be  required  on 
Sundays,  when  no  work  is  done,  then 
whatever  is  eaten  should  be  taken  at  the 
same  hour.  The  farmer  who  wishes  to 
get  the  most  out  of  his  horses  or  oxen, 
feeds  regularly.  Why  should  he  not 
treat  himself  as  well  as  his  animals?  The 
two-meal  system  on  Sunday  makes  Mon- 
day as  well  as  Sunday  an  uncomfortable 
day  to  many  sufferers. 

GEOBGrE  ApPLETON. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  FARMERS. 

With  the  acknowledged  value  of  corn 
fodder  as  feed  and  the  necessity  for  sav- 
ing it,  has  come  a  machine  for  doing  the 
work  economically,  and  the  inventor  and 
first  person  to  make  a  practical  machine 
was  a  farmer,  J.  E.  Peterson,  of  West 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  Being  a  practical  man, 
and  aiming  to  advance  the  interests  of 
farmers  generally  in  protecting  them 
from  inferior  machines  put  on  the  market 
by  irresponsible  parties,  he  has  placed  his 
patent  in  the  hands  of  leading  manufac- 
turers of  this  class  of  machinery,  grant- 
ing to  them  the  exclusive  right  to  man- 
ufacture under  his  patents,  pledging  them 
also  to  make  only  first-class  machines, 
and  further  requiring  that  they  prosecute 
all  infringers,  his  object  being  in  this  way 
to  secure  to  farmers  the  best  possible  ma- 
chines for  doing  the  work.  It  is  therefore 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  every  farmer 
purchasing  a  machine  to  cut  his  corn  that 
he  sees  to  it  that  the  stamp  of  The  Amer- 
ican Corn  Harvester  Association  appears 
on  the  machine  he  buys,  which  is  a  guar- 
antee as  to  the  value  of  the  machine  itself ; 
also  as  a  protection  against  lawsuits. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  Iowa.— Clear  Lake  is  a  prosperous  vil- 
lage of  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  and  it  is  a 
great  sumrQer  resort  for  all  lovers  of  boating, 
fishing  and  outing  through  the  hot  summer 
mouths.  Methodist  camp-meetings  and  mu- 
sical festivals  are  held  here  through  the 
months  of  June,  July  and  August.  The  county 
has  some  timber  and  is  a  rolling  prairie. 
The  lake  is  three  miles  north  and  south  and 
seven  mlies  east  and  west,  with  a  ground 
bottom  and  sandy  shore.  The  spricg  was  lato, 
wet  and  cold,  but  crops  are  looking  fine.  Hay 
will  be  a  full  crop.  Stock  is  looking  well.  There 
is  some  prairie  land  for  sale  yet,  at  from  ten 
to  fifteen  dollars  an  acre.  Improved  farms 
sell  for  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  an 
acre,  according  to  improvement  and  location. 
Soil  is  rich,  and  water  good  and  plentiful. 

Clear  Lake,  loiva.  h.  a. 

From  California.— I  saw  an  article  from 
H.  M.  H.,  California,  in  which  he  says  a  laborer 
or  farm-hand  has  to  furnish  his  own  bedding 
and  sleep  in  a  barn,  or  other  outhouse,  both 
summer  and  winter.  True,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  their  own  blankets,  and  some 
do  sleep  in  barns,  but  not  as  a  general  rule. 
JNiany  farmers  build  a  house  (a  bunk-house  It 
is  called)  for  their  men  to  sleep  in.  They  are 
warm  and  comfortable  and  usually  have 
either  a  fireplace  or  stove,  where  they  can  sit 
on  rainy  days.  These  accomodate  from  ten  to 
thirty  men.  I  have  been  a  farmer's  wife  for 
twenty  years  and  know  of  what  I  write. 
Times  are  not  so  good  for  laboring  men'  for 
any  class  for  that  matter)  as  they  were  a  few 
years  ago,  but  a  steady,  industrious  man  can 
nearly  always  get  work.  The  winter  season 
is  the  busy  time,  for  as  soon  as  the  rains  come, 
usually  in  November,  and  sometimes  earlier, 
plowing  and  seed  time  commences,  and  con- 
tinues tin  the  last  of  March.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  ordinary  years,  not  dry  ones,  which  occur 
occasionally.  A.  P. 

San  Benito,  Cat 


THIS  PAPER 

One  Year  Free 

To  any  one  sending'  us  only  one  NEW 
yearly  subscriber  at  the  regular  price, 
50  cents,  for  the  paper  alone. 

This  offer  is  good  now  under  the  following 
conditions : 

B»^^p»The  ?fEW  subscriber  must  be  aper- 
^f^^F    sou  whose  name  is  not  now  on  our 

list,  and  ipust  be  a  person  whom  you  have 
sought  out  and  solicited  to  take  the  paper  and 
who  has  consented  to  receive  it.  A  change 
from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another  is  riot 
securing  a  NEW  subscriber. 

The  new  subscriber  will  receive  the  paper  a 
full  year  for  the  regular  subscription  price,  50 
cents,  but  will  not  be  entitled  to  any 
present  or  preniinni  with  it  except  upon 
payment  of  the  full  "Price,  including'  one 
year's  snbscription."  For  example:  the 
beautiful  picture.  "Columbus  at  the  Royal 
Court  of  Spain'*  and  this  paper  one  year  for 
gl;  or,  "I'ncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and  this  paper 
one  year  for  60  cents. 

Send  us  a  new  subscriber  under  these  terms 
and  we  will  send  you  the  paper  free  for  one 
year  as  your  reward. 

This  offer  mnst  not  be  combined  with 
any  other,  and  applies  to  this  paper 
only. 

Accept  it  now,  while  it  is  good.  It  may  be 
withdrawn. 

We  have  an  office  at  937  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Offio. 
Send  your,le\ters  to  the  oflice  nearest  to  you 
and  address 

FABM  AND  FIBESIDE. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Spriiigrfieid.  Ohio. 
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NOTES  FROM  MY  HOME  GARDEN. 

BY  JOSEPH. 

Plant  Suppoets. — Poultry  netting  has 
been  recently  recommended  as  a  suitable 
support  for  peas,  etc.  This,  of  course,  in- 
volves not  a  little  expense,  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  opposed  its  use  except  by 
people  with  whom  expense  is  of  small 
consideration.  Still  it  cannot  be  disputed 
that  this  material  makes  a  fine  trellis  or 
support,  is  easily  put  up,  and  after  being 
once  procured,  can  be  used  for  many 
years. 

I  bought  a  lot  of  this  poulte-.y  netting,  a 
foot  wide,  at  |1.1.5  for  a  roll  of  150  feet.  I 
also  got  another  lot  two  feet  in  width. 
Either  of  it  is  good  and  serviceable.  Posts 
are  set  firmly  about  twenty  feet  apart,  and 
the  netting  put  on  about  six  inches  above 
the  ground.  To  give  more  strength  and 
support,  I  put  two  pickets  of  an  old  dis- 
carded picket  fence  between  each  two  posts, 
simply  driving  the  pointed  end  into  the 
ground.  Of  the  narrow  (one  foot)  netting 
I  put  one  strip  above  the  other. 

Such  a  trellis  looks  very  well,  and  I 
'think  is' strong  enough  to  stand  firmly 
during  the  season.  I  imagine  it  will  be 
quite  ornamental  when  covered  with 
sweet-peas,  morning-glory,  tall  nastur- 
tiums and  other  climbing  plants,  or  with 
Lima  beane  either. 

I  have  not  tried  this  netting  for  ordinary 
peas,  but  am  sure  it  would  be  just  elegant. 
Of  course,  the  narrow  size,  if  held  about 
six  inches  up  from  the  ground,  will  be  just 
wide  enough  to  give  support  to  any  of  the 
first  earlies  on  rich  ground,  where,  with 
me,  they  grow  from  two  to  three  feet  high. 

I  will  give  this  a  trial  yet  this  season, 
for  although  the  end  of  June  is  near,  I 
shall  yet  sow  a  row  or  two  of  peas  for  late 
use,  depending  on  spraying  with  the 
suli)hide  of  potash  (liver  of  sulphur)  solu- 
tion to  keep  off  the  mildew.  Some  of  my 
early  peas  were  given  support  by  twigs 
from  my  orchard  trimmings,  cat  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  stuck  in  from 
four  to  six  inches  apart  all  along 
the  row-.  They  hold  the  vines  up  quite 
nicely,  and  the  latter,  loaded  as  they 
are  with  well-filled  pods  at  this  time, 
are  quite  a  sight.  It  is  not  much 
trouble  to  brush  peas  in  this  way,  and 
it  certainly  makes  cultivation  as  well 
as  gathering  the  crop  so  much  easier  and 
more  convenient  that  the  trouble  of 
brushing  is  repaid  two  or  three  times 
over.  It  also  admits  of  planting  closer, 
and  makes  the  whole  patch  look  much 
more  attractive. 

While  on  this  subject  of  early  peas,  let 
me  say  that  I  cannot  find  any  noticeable 
difference  between  any  of  the  various 
"first-early"  smooth  peas  which  I  am  try- 
ing. All  of  them  have  the  same  foliage, 
grow  to  about  the  same  height,  are  equally 
productive,  and  as  good  generally. 

There  is,  however,  a  newer  wrinkled 
sort,  Nott's  Excelsior,  which  is  a  decided 
step  in  advance.  It  is  almost  exactly  as 
early  as  any  of  the  "first  earlies,"  with 
larger  pod  and  larger  pea,  and  of  course 
much  sweeter  and  richer,  as  are  all  the 
wrinkled  peas. 

The  Strawberry  Crop.— We  are  now 
in  the  midst  of  the  strawberry  harvest, 
which  seems  to  be  somewhat  late  this 
year.  The  Wilson,  usually  so  reliable, 
thrifty  and  productive  here,  is  sadly  af- 
fected with  leaf-blight,  and  will  give  but 
a  partial  crop.  Most  other  varieties  are 
healthy  in  leaf.  The  Bubach  and  Haver- 
land  are  our  best  berries.  The  former 
gives  fruit  of  immense  size,  and  the  latter 
an  immense  quantity  of  medium-sized 
berries.  I  know  nothing  better  in  straw- 
berries for  home  use  and  near  market 
than  these  two.  Of  course,  they  are  some- 
what soft,  and  will  not  carry  well  for  long 
distances. 

The  mammoth  specimens  of  Bubach  are 
especially  subject  to  bruising.  But,  for  a 
home  market  or  home  use,  the  Haverland 
and  Bubach  are  not  easily  surpassed.  Of 
course,  perfect-flowering  sorts  must  be 
planted  with  them.  I  use  Wilson  and 
Long  John  for  this  purpose  with  good 
effect. 

Usually  pistillate  varieties  will  bear  some 
berries,  even  if  such  perfect-flowering 
sorts  are  not  planted  with  them.  Almost 
ail  pistillate  sorts  develop  at  least  a  few 
stamens,  which  provide  pollen,  and  often 
there  are  wild  strawberry-plants  in  the 


vicinity  which  yield  pollen  in  great 
abundance.  Still,  it  is  not  safe  to  plant 
pistillate  sorts  alone.  To  insure  a  full  crop 
we  must  plant  some  of  the  perfect  sorts 
with  them.  Long  John,  of  which  I  have 
spoken  so  favorably  before  this,  lacks 
health  this  year.  The  originator  knew 
exactly  how  to  handle  and  pet  it,  and  he 
had  excellent  success  with  it.  But  it  is  at 
least  a  success  as  a  pollen  producer,  and  I 
like  to  plant  it  with  pistillate  sorts. 

Parker  Earle  has  been  highly  spoken  of. 
With  me,  on  rather  clayey  soil,  it  does 
not  show  that  health  and  thrift  of  foliage 
for  which  it  is  noted  elsewhere.  Evident- 
ly it  needs  a  lighter,  warmer  soil  than  I 
could  give  it.    The  variety  is  rather  late. 

The  Potato  Crop. — I  have  just  made 
a  big  lot  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  the 
potato-vines  will  receive  their  first  spray- 
ing to-day.  I  am  bound  to  keep  the 
various  blights  off'  if  I  can.  Potato-bugs 
are  also  plenty  again  this  season.  The 
Bordeaux  mixture  does  not  seem  to  agree 
with  the  bugs,  and  I  think  will  give  them 
a  serious  set-back,  even  without  the  Paris 
green  addition.  But  to  make  the  thing 
sure,  a  little  Paris  green  should  be  mixed 
with  it  for  potatoes  If  properly  made, 
there  is  not  much  trouble  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  spraying  mixture,  nor  in  its 
application.  I  have  made  enough  of  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  (6  joounds  sulphate  of 
copper  dissolved  in  10  gallons  of  water; 
4  pounds  fresh  lime  slaked  in  5  gallons  of 
water;  the  two  solutions  mixed  under 
lively  stirring,  and  30  gallons  of  water 
added)  to  last  me  nearly  all  the  season. 
I  use  it  as  required,  adding  the  Paris 
green  (a  heaping  teaspoonful  to  each  knap- 
sack sprayerful  of  the  BQ»-deaux  mix- 
ture) just  before  use.  I  will  also  try  the 
liver  of  sulphur  solution. 

A  new  and  as  yet  undetermined  leaf- 
blight,  which  begins  at  the  tip  of  the 
leaves,  curling  them  up,  and  finally  end- 
ing in  the  destruction  of  the  entire  foliage, 
has  cut  my  potato  crops  short  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  find  something  to  stop  the  disease  and 
save  our  crops.  On  the  whole,  the  present 
year  seems  to  be  a  fungus  year.  This  is 
bad  for  our  crops,  but  it  may  be  a  good 
thing  for  our  knowledge  of  how  to  treat 
the  various  diseases  successfully. 

Hidden  Possibilities. — I  have  had  some 
fine  second  crop  cauliflowers  grow  on  the 
same  roots  which  had  already  yielded  one 
good  head.  In  some  cases  we  may  put 
this  tendency  to  produce  secondary  crops 
to  good  use,  not  only  with  cauliflowers, 
but  with  cabbage  and  lettuce  as  well.  If 
we  cut  the  first  well-formed  head  out 
with  some  care,  leaving  the  stump  to 
stand,  the  latter  will  usually  make  a  new 
effort  at  producing  secondary  hearts.  If 
only  one  of  the  young  sprouts  is  allowed 
to  grow,  you  will  soon  get  a  second  head, 
and  it  may  be  even  better  than  the  first 
one  was.  We  should  try  some  of  these 
hidden  possibilities. 

Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED   BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 

STRAWBERRY  VARIETIES. 

W.  P.  ALLEN,  JR. 

The  strawberry  season  of  1892  is  about 
at  a  close,  and  I  will  give  the  readers  of 
Earm  and  Fireside  a  little  of  my  expe- 
rience with  the  different  varieties.  Al- 
most my  whole  time  is  devoted  to  the 
strawberry,  and  but  few  varieties  of  any 
prominence  escape  my  notice.  Over  one 
hundred  varieties  are  now  growing  on 
my  strawberry  farm,  but  some  of  them 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  tested  to  warrant 
a  report.  My  object  is  to  give  a  true  and 
accurate  descri^ion  of  the  different  vari- 
eties, as  I  have  found  them  by  actual  ex- 
perience, for  the  benefit  of  the  growers  and 
not  to  overpraise  new  varieties  for  the 
benefit  of  the  introducers.  I  shall  aim  to 
make  my  descriptions  short  and  to  the 
point. 

Michel's  Early  is,  without  doubt,  the 
finest  very  early  variety  grown.  It  is  of 
large  size,  excellent  flavor  and  produc- 
tive. A  littl«  soft  for  distant  market,  but 
as  it  comes  so  early  it  will  stand  shipment 
better  than  others  equally  as  soft  coming 
later  in  the  season.  It  is  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  grower,  and  generally  saitisfactory 
everywhere. 

Hoffman  is  also  a  very  early  variety, 
generally  well  known,  and  perhaps  the 
firmest  berry  grown,  it  will  stand  to  ship 
almost  any  distance  and  arrive  in  market 
in  good  condition.    A  great  many  have 


the  Hoffman  that  are  badly  mixed;  these 
are  unsatisfactory,  but  those  who  have  it 
true  generally  find  it  profitable.  It  is  not 
very  productive,  but  its  earliness  and  car- 
rying qualities  make  it  profitable. 

Stevens  is  a  good,  solid  shipper,  and 
very  much  resembles  Hoffman;  it  is  a 
little  more  productive,  but  the  plant  is 
not  so  healthy.  The  time  of  ripening  is 
about  the  same  as  Hoffman  and  Michel's 
Early. 

Westbrook  is  early,  productive  and 
firm,  and  Will  average  about  th«  size  of 
cherries. 

Bessie  is  a  vigorous  grower,  medium 
size,  second  early,  firm,  and  only  moder- 
ately productive. 

Beder  Wood — Early,  fine  form  and  color, 
large  size  and  very  productive,  moderate- 
ly firm. 

Barton's  Eclipse — Early,  very  large  and 
productive,  firm,  good  quality  and  a 
healthy  grower. 

Lovett's  Early  is  only  medium  early, 
and  not  very  early,  as  has  been  claimed 
by  its  disseminators.  It  is,  however,  a 
good  market  berry,  above  medium  size, 
productive  and  firm. 

Meek's  Early,  originated  in  Baltimore 
county,  Maryland,  is  very  early,  of  large 
size,  firm,  productive  and  a  free  grower. 
Plants  as  large  as  Bubach  No.  5.  It  prom- 
ises to  be  very  valliable. 

Acme  is  early,  of  good  quality,  hardly 
medium  in  size,  and  from  one  year's 
fruiting  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  it  very 
productive. 

Price  Seedling  is  a  fairly  productive, 
medium -sized,  eairly  kind. 

Monmouth  is  a  good  early  berry,  good 
size  and  firm ;  also  productive.  The  plant 
is,  however,  a  poor  grower. 

Bid  well  is  a  good  berry  on  springy,  rich 
land,  early  and  large  size. 

Alabama  is  large,  soft  and  unproductive 
with  me.  Some  of  my  neighbors,  how- 
ever, say  better  things  of  it. 

Tippecanoe  is  a  medium  early,  and  per- 
haps the  largest  berry  grown,  but  not  pro- 
ductive enough  for  general  cultivation. 

Belle  of  Lacrosse  is  not  wh<jt  it  was 
claimed  to  be.  If  it  does  no  better  an- 
other season  I  shall  dijScard  it. 

Lady  Kusk  seems  to  be  fairly  good. 

Pearl  is  a  fine  second  early  market 
beri-y,  of  large  size,  good  color  and  form, 
productive  and  firm.  It  rusts  some  du- 
ring summer,  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
affect  it  during  fruiting  season. 

Clark's  Eai-ly  is  a  medium  early,  round 
berry,  only  moderately  productive,  a  lit- 
tle above  medium  in  size,  and  is  a  good 
berry. 

Early  Idaho,  I  believe,  is  identical  with 
Clark's  Early. 

Anna  Forest  is  'on  the  Monarch  and 
Viola  style. 

Woolverton  is  a  large,  productive  vari- 
ety, and  is  very  firm  for  so  large  a  berry, 
and  a  first-class  variety  to  plant  with  large 
pistillate  kinds.  Very  valuable.  From 
Canada. 

Saunders  is  from  the  same  source  as  the 
Woolverton,  and  is  another  valuable 
berry,  being  early,  firm,  of  large  size  and 
productive. 

( Concluded  in  next  issue.) 


hNQUIR^ES  ANSWERED 

BY  SAMUEL  B.  GEEEN. 

Salt  on  Strawberry-plants.— J.  H.  R., 

Ceiitralia,  111.  Common  salt  in  any  lorm  is  of 
doubtful  value  as  a  fertilizer,  and  applied  in 
considerable  quaHtities  to  the  soil  is  very 
destructive  to  all  our  fruit  crops.  However, 
many  lands  in  the  West  are  somewhat  ben- 
efited by  small  applications  of  salt.  Were  I 
in  your  place  I  thinlt  I  would  try  the  salt  on 
strawberries,  using  not  over  five  hundred  (500) 
pounds  to  the  acre.  This  amount  wiH  not 
hurt  anything  if  put  on  evenly  and  cultivated 
in,  and  it  may  prove  to  be  verj'  toenfl  cial.  Be 
sure  to  leave  a  part  of  1*ie  bed  without  any,  so 
as  to  note  the  effect  of  the  application. 

Ants  on  Young'  Trees.— J.  W.  W.,  Haver- 
straw,  N.  Y.  The  ants  probably  go  up  the 
cherry-trees  to  get  the  honey-dew  exuded  by 
the  hoe  that  live  on  the  tree,  or  else  for  gum 
which  the  trees  throw  out  when  injured  by 
borers  or  when  diseased,  or  else  for  the  brolcen 
ripe  fruit,  and  they  do  not  hart  the  trees  at  all. 
They  will  generally  be  found  even  on  the 
most  healthy  cherry-trees  in  New  Yoak,  and  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  large  tree  anywhere  hut 
what  has  some  ants  on  it  throughout  Its 
growing  season,  and  they  will  be  especially 
numerous  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  the  birds 
have  commenced  to  eat.  Ants  or  other 
climbing  Insects  maybe  Icept  out  of  trees  by 
wrapping  a  strip  of  heavy  building-paper 
around  the  trunks  and  partly  covering  the 
same  with  coal-tar,  or  what  Is  better,  a  cheap 
form  of  printing  ink.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  coal-tar  does  not  get  on  the  bark,  as  it 
is  very  injurious  there.  Ants  do  not  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  trees,  but  in  the  ground. 

Blackberry  Knsti— J.  B.,  ElyTia,  Ohio, 
writes:  "I  have  about  one  acre  of  blackberries. 
They  are  the  Snyder,  Taylor,  Stone's  Hardy 
and  Ancient  Briton.  I  find  a  few  bushes  tinted 
with  a  yellow  dust.  What  isit,  and  whatisthe 
remedy?  The  laud  is  clay  soil,  not  under- 
drained  ;  the  water  runs  off  the  top  good." 

Reply:— You  undoutitedly  have  what  Is 
termed  blackberry  or  raspberry  rust.  It  is 
one  of  the  commonest  anci  most  striking  of 
our  fungi.   It  produces  at  first  a  stunted  and 


yellowisto  appearance  of  the  shoots  attacked, 
which  is  soon  followed  by  the  development  of 
the  spores  in  brilliant  patches  on  or  entirely 
covering  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  When  a 
plant  Is  once  affected  with  it  there  is  no  alter- 
native but  to  pull  It  up  and  burn  it,  since  the 
vegetative  threads  of  the  fungi  live  over 
winter  in  flhe  stalks  and  from  them  penetrate 
the  foliage  and  growth  in  the  spring.  If  all 
the  spores  that  r)  pen  were  to  grow  and  each 
one  become  a  center  of  infection,  the  raspberry 
and  Dlackberry  business  would  be  destroyed. 
As  it  is,  the  disease  generally  spreads  slowly, 
but  surely.  The  best  plan,  if  practicable,  is  to 
give  up  blackberry  culture  near  Infested 
places  for  a  year  or  two  until  the  land  is  free 
from  the  disease.  Anyway,  burn  all  infested 
plants  as  soon  as  they  appear  and  keep  the 
land  in  good  cultivation.  Some  varieties  are 
much  more  subject  to  attacks  of  It  tSian 
others,  and  plants  that  are  weakened  by  poor 
soil  or  other  adverse  condition  are  more  liable 
to  its  attacks  than  those  growing  under  favor- 
able conditions. 

Makings  Fruit-trees  Ornamental— 
Orafting;  Peaches— Apple  Sprouts.— H.  T>. 
J.,  Ontasio,  Ohio.  In  regard  to  making  fruit- 
trees  ornamental,  there  is  hardly  a  fruit-tree 
we  liave  but  that  Is  beautiful  when  growing 
healthily  and  well  foi-med.  The  reason  why 
they  are  not  popular  for.  this  purpose  may  be 
that  the  associations  which  go  with  apple, 
pear,  peach  and  otlier  fruit-trees  are  rathet 
mundane.  And  then  a  great  obj'eclion  to  us- 
ing any  fruit-tree  as  a  street  tree  Is  that  they 
are  so  often  broken  and  disfigured  by  ma- 
rauders. The  point  you  make  that  some  treses 
can  be  made  more  ornamental  by  having  their 
branches  tied  down  to  stakes  Is  a  good  one. 
Some  of  our  fruit-trees  do  not  need  this  treat- 
ment. The  Rhode  Island  Greening  and  the 
Boxbury  Russet,  forinatance,  generally  spread 
and  tlieir  drooping  branches  touch  the  ground, 
while  Northern  Spy  is  rather  stiff  in  form.  A 
better  way  than  tying  to  stake  is  to  tie  one  or 
more  stoiies  or  other  weights  to  the  branches, 
which  wifl  bring  them  down  gradually  as  they 
grow.  This  is  a  plan  that  It  is  well  to  follow 
with  the  weeping  slippery-elm,  to  give  it  the 
regular  form.  Of  course,  a  tree  with  this  droop- 
ing habit  is  chiefly  valuable  as  an  ornamental 
tree  on  the  lawn,  and  Is  a  nuisance  as  a  street 

tree  or  in  the  orchard.  General  experience 

is  to  the  effect  that  peaches  do  best  on  peach 
roots  on  upland.  If  they  are  to  be  grown  on 
moist  land  they  will  stand  best  on  plum  roots. 
It  would  be  far  better  for  you  to  budyour  plum 
stocks  with  peaches  in  August  than  to  try  to 
graft  them  next  spring.  I  hope  we  can  hear 
from  some  of  the  readers  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side who  have  had  experience  with  peach  on 

plum  for  upland.  If  you  want  to  make  an 

old  apple-tree  sprout,  the  tree  should  be  cut 
back  severely  during  the  winter.  They  will 
then  send  out  a  lot  of  buds  all  over  the  trunk 
In  the  spring.  But  I  do  not  see  what  you  want 
to  do  this  for,  as  such  sprouts  are  not  generally 
worth  bothering  with,  anyway,  in  Ohio.  How- 
ever, as  I  write  this  an  exception  occvws  to  me 
in  the  case  of  an  orchard  of  Wealthy  apples, 
in  Minnesota,  which  was  nearly  killed  to  the 
ground  by  a  severe  winter  following  a  season 
when  the  trees  over-fruited.  Tlie  trees  in  this 
case  sprouted  from  the  stump,  and  in  three 
years  produced  a  magnificent  crop  of  fruit 
that  sold  for  nearly  two  dollars  per  bushel. 


Are  You  Bilious? 

PILLS. 

"BestLiverPillMade" 

Positively  cure  BILIOUSI«:SS  and  SICK  HEADACHE, 
all  Liver  and  Bowel  Complaints.  Put  up  in  Glass  Viala. 
Thirty  in  a  bottle,  one  a  dose.  T-hey  expel  all  impurities 
from  the  blood.  Delicate  women  find  great  benefit  from 
using-  them.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
stamps;  25ctg.  fi.ve  bottles  $1.00.  Full  particulars  free. 
I.S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ffiiS.  Evaporator 

For  family  use  and  small  fruit  growers.  The  Best  and 
Cheapest  in  the  marJcet.  Price  $3.r)0,  S6  and  $10.  Circulars 
free.    EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  257  S.  .^th  St.,  Pklla.,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 
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Power  Screw  )  ppc  C  C 
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Knuckle  Joint  5 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc, 
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SEED  WHEAT  FREE. 

Wllson'8  Fall  Catalogue  tor  1892  containing  price  list 
and  description  of  new  and  most  productive  varieties 
of  Seed  Wheat,  White  Rye  and  Winter  Rust-proof 
Oats,  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Strawberry  plants, 
AsperaBua  roots,  &c.,  for  Fall  plantins.  Also  thor- 
oughbred land  and  water  Fowls,  mammoth  bronze 
Turlieys,  registered  Pigs,  German  Hares,  &c.  Cata- 
logue with  live  samples  of  best  liinds  of  Winter 
Wheat  sent  FREE  on  application.  Addtess 

SAMUEL -WILSON,  Keohaniesville,  Pa. 


A  PERFECT  COOLER.  DON'T  dAVE 
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Q         USE  THE 

^  CHAMPION 

S  MILK 

r*  COOLER 

Oand  you  Need  Not. 
It  is  for  the  use 
(D  of  the  farmer  Im- 
Q  mediately  after 
f>f  milking,  and  re- 
r~  moves  all  the  animal 
O  heat  and  odors  at 
once. 

We  Guarantee 
that  milk  will  keep 
from  twenty-four 
to  th-irty-sfcc  hours 
loRger  by  its  use. 
Easily  Cleaned, 
Never  gets  o«t 
of  order. 
Prices  according 
to  size  of  dairy,  S7  to  $10.  Send  for  our  descriptive 
leaflet.  Reliable  agents  wanted  everywhere  on  lib- 
eral commission.  Address, 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co.,  Cortland,  New  York. 


A  PERFECT  GEM. 

Patented  January  2fjth,  1892. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


JuLT  15,  i89j. 


THE  DENTIST'S  CHAIR. 

I  start  from  home  with  a  auickened  pace 

And  rush  as  a  runner  that  runs  a  race, 

But  the  raging  tooth  within  my  head 

Gives  way  for  a  moment  with  awful  dread 

Of  the  knock  and  the  shock  and  the  wailing  woe, 

Of  the  victim  that  must  to  the  dentist  go; 

For  who  has  not  felt  the  fearful  scare 

Of  the  first  approach  to  the  dentist's  chair? 

The  doctor  speaks,  and  a  gentle  smile 

Suffuses  his  well-pleased  face  the  while  ; 

A  dentist's  smile  would  seem  a  sin 

When  you  think  of  the  torture  this  patient  is  in. 

*'  A  beautiful  day,"  he  remarks,  a  truth 

No  one  would  know  with  an  aching  tooth; 

No  day  is  fair  to  one  in  despair. 

Writhing  in  pain  in  a  dentist's  chair. 

He  told  me  to  open  my  mouth,  Xrnt  lo  ! 

He  opened  it  for  me  ere  I  could  know. 

With  skilled  finger  and  thumb  that  knew  no  awe 

Of  tender  lips  or  of  fractured  jaw  ; 

I  never  knew  that  the  mouth  could  be 

Opened  so  wide  for  another  to  see. 

As  mine  was  wrenched  to  my  dire  despair, 

When  I  sat  at  first  in  that  dentist's  chair. 

He  hewed  at  my  teeth,  and  it  seemed  to  my  soul 
Like  a  miner  hewing  a  block  of  coal ; 
He  touched  the  nerve  and  the  agony  fleet 
With  lightning  speed  went  down  to  my  feet ; 
I  could  feel  in  that  flash  of  fearful  pain 
My  nerves,  my  spine,  my  muscles,  my  brain; 
We  are  fearfully  made,  and  I  felt  it  there 
As  I  suffering  sat  in  the  dentist's  ch6,ir. 

He  placed  a  grindstone  small  to  the  bone. 
But  the  biggest  grindstone  ever  known 
Couldn't  feel  as  big  as  that  whirring  wheel, 
AVhile  the  pains  were  flying  like  dust  from  meal. 
As  he  sent  it  whizzing  and  whirring  still 
Till  my  head  was  just  like  a  rolling-mill. 
And  I  felt  that  I  could  any  agony  bear 
If  once  1  was  out  of  that  dentist's  chair. 

The  cavity,  near  as  I  could  tell, 

V.^as  aboiit  as  deep  and  as  wide  as  a  well. 

But  he  filled  it,  gilded  it,  smoothed  it  so 

That  the  microbes  could  not  into  it  go ; 

And  I  looked  and  I  saw  to  my  great  surprise. 

That  gilded  tooth  was  no  great  size. 

And  I  learned,  'tis  well  to  brave  and  to  bear 

As  I  had  done  in  the  dentist's  chair. 

—Rev.  J,  P.  Hutchinson,  in  Iowa  State  Resister, 


THE  GOIVIIHOI^EST  POSSIBLE  STOl^Y. 

HILANDER  ATKIN- 
SON, bachelor  of 
law  and  writer  of 
light  verse,  sat 
one  murky  Au- 
gust eveuiug  In 
his  hall  bedroom, 
with  the  gas 
turned  low,  won- 
dering whether 
the  night  would 
be  too  hot  for 
sleep.  At  a  quar- 
ter before  ten  a  loitering  messenger-boy 
brought  him  a  Hue  from  his  friend  Darnel: 
"Come  around  at  once.  Just  back.  The  very 
greatest  news."  Thereupon  Atkinson  discard- 
ed his  smoklng-jacket,  reluctantls'  exchanged 
his  slippers  for  shoes,  and  took  the  car  down 
to  Twelfth  street,  remembering  meanwhile 
that  Darnel's  brief  vacation  from  the  Broad- 
way bank  expired  that  day,  and  speculating  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  great  news  which  the  clerk 
had  brought  back  from  Vermont.  The  law.)  yr 
was  a  Vermonter  too,  and  it  was  this  fact,  as 
■Well  as  a  common  literary  ambition,  that  had 
drawn  the  young  fellows  together  at  first,  long 
before  Philander,  on  the  strength  of  having 
two  triolets  paid  for,  had  moved  up  to  Thirty- 
first  street.  Philander  Atkinson  liked  Darnel, 
admired  his  feverish  energy  and  his  pluck, 
envied  his  acquaintance  with  books.  He  had 
always  persisted  in  thinking  that  Darnel's 
stories  would  sell,  if  only  some  magazine 
would  print  one  for  a  starter  ;  and  he  had  pa- 
tiently listened  to  most  of  these  stories,  and  to 
some  of  them  several  times  over.  Yet  Darnel 
had  never  had  any  luck  ;  had  never  had  even 
his  desert;  and  the  sincerity  of  his  congrat- 
ulations whenever  Atkinson's  verses  saw  the 
light  always  caused  Philander  to  feel  a  trifle 
awkward.  He  knew  that  the  indefatigable 
clerk  had  two  or  three  manuscripts  "out' 
out  in  the  mails— when  the  vacation  began, 
and  as  he  turned  In  at  Darnel's  boarding-house 
he  had  almost  persuaded  himself  that  Ths 
vEbn  had  accepted  "Laki,"  his  friend's  Bgyp 
tian  story.  It  was  a  long  climb  up  to  Darnel's 
room,  and  the  writer  of  light  verse  mounted 
deliberately,  being  fat  with  over-much  sitting 
in  his  oflSce  chair.  On  the  third  floor  the  air 
was  heavy  with  orange  flowers  and  Bonsilene 
roses,  and  a  caterer  was  carrying  away  ice 
boxes.  A  whimsical  rhyme  came  into  Philan 
der's  head,  and  he  made  a  mental  note  of  it. 
Just  then  Darnel  appeared,  leaning  over  the 
the  balustrade  of  the  fourth  floor  landing,  his 
coat  ofi',  his  collar  visibly  the  worse  for  the 
railway  journey,  and  an  eager  smile  upon  his 
thin,  homely  face. 

"Hullo,  D.,"  said  Philander.  "Here  lam. 
Been  having  a  wedding  here  ?"  he  added  in  a 
low  voice,  as  he  grasped  Darnel's  hand. 

"1  believe  so.  I'm  just  back.  Come  in,  Phil. 
You  got  my  message  ?" 

"  Why  else  should  I  be  here,  old  fellow  7  Is 
it  'Laki,'  sure?" 

Without  answering,  Darnel  led  the  way 
Into  his  tiny  room.  His  trunk  lay  upon 
the  floor,  half   unpacked,  the  folding-bed 


was  down,  for  the  better  accommodation  of 
some  of  the  trunk's  contents,  and  the  desk  in 
the  corner,  under  the  single  jet  of  gas,  was 
covered  with  piles  of  finely-torn  paper.  Dar- 
nel's manner,  usually  nervous  and  somewhat 
conscious,  betrayed  a  certain  exhilaration, 
but  he  was  under  perf est  self-control. 

' '  Laki  7'  "  he  said,  seating  himself  in  his  re- 
volving chair  and  whirling  around  to  the  desk,' 
while  Atkinson  threw  himself  upon  the  bed, 
"'Laki?'  Oh,  I  had  forgotten.   It's  probably 
here." 

He  pulled  over  the  mail  accumulated  during 
his  absence.  "Yes."  He  tore  open  the  big 
envelope.  "  'The  editor  of  T?ie  .S^n  regrets  to 
say,'  etc  ;"  and  he  tossed  the  printed  slip,  with 
the  manuscript,  into  his  waste-basket,  with  a 
laugh. 

Atkinson's  heart  sank.  Poor  Darnel ;  it  was 
not  a  cheerful  welcome  home.  But  Darnel 
was  busied  with  his  letters. 

"And  here  are  the  others,"  he  went  on.  "  I 
thank  the  Lord  none  of  them  were  accepted." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Philander,  turning  upon 
his  elbow. 

Darnel  looked  at  him  with  a  puzzling  smile. 

"  That's  why  I  sent  for  j'ou,"  said  he.  "Phil, 
all  that  I've  been  writing  here  for  thi-ee  years 
is  stuff,  and  I've  onlj'  just  found  it  out.  I  can 
do  something  different  now." 

Atkinson  stared.  Darnel  had  rarely  talked 
about  his  own  work,  and  then  in  a  scarcely 
suppressed  fever  of  excitement  and  anxiety. 
Many  a  time  had  Atkinson  noticed  his  big, 
hollow  eyes  turn  darker,  and  his  sallow  face 
grow  ashy,  even  in  reading  over  with  a  shak- 
ing voice  some  of  that  same  "stuff." 

"  I  have  learned  the  great  secret,"  Darnel 
added,  quietly. 

"  You  have  Aladdin's  ring?"  said  Atkinson. 
"  Or  are  you  in  love  7" 

"  Both,"  replied  Darnel.  "  It  Is  the  same 
thing." 

Philander  flung  himself  back  upon  the  pil- 
low, with  a  little  laugh.  "Go  ahead,  D." 

"I  have  found  her,  and  myself.  Let  me 
turn  down  the.  gas  a  little  ;  I  see  it  hurts  your 
eyes.  I  belong  in  the  world  now  ;  I  am  in  the 
heart  of  it— I  said  to  myself  coming  down  the 
river  this  afternoon — in  the  heart  of  the 
world."  He  lingered  over  the  words.  "Phil," 
he  exclaimed,  suddenly,  "all  the  time  I  was 
trying  to  write  I  was  really  trying  to  lift 
myself  by  the  boot-straps.  I  was  laboring  to 
imagine  things  and  people,  and  to  get  them 
on  paper.  It  was  all  wrong.  Do  you  remem- 
ber that  French  poem  you  read  me  last  winter, 
about  the  Idol  and  the  eastern  princess,  how 
she  lay  on  her  couch  sleeping— the  night  was 
hot — with  the  bronze  idol  gazing  at  her  with 
its  porphyry  eyes,  while  her  brown  bosom  rose 
and  sank  in  her  sleep,  and  the  porphyry  eyes 
kept  staring  at  hers— staring— but  they  never 
saw  ?  Well,  I  believe  my  eyes  have  been  like 
that.  In  'Laki,'  now,  you  know  I  wanted  lo 
describe  the  exact  color  of  the  stone  in  the 
quarry,  and  asked  the  Egyptologist  up  at  the 
museum  to  tell  me  what  it  was  7  He  laughed 
at  me.  Very  well.  It  was  a  dull-red  stone, 
with  bright-red  streaks  across  it ;  I  saw  the 
same  thing  in  Troy  this  afternoon,  when  a 
hod-carrier  fell  five  stories  and  they  picked 
him  up  from  a  pile  of  bricks." 

"  You  are  getting  rather  realistic,"  muttered 
Philander.  Darnel  was  not  looking  at  him, 
and  went  on  unheediugly  : 

"I  have  but  to  tell  what  I  see.  I  have  stopped 
imagining;  my  head  has  ached— Phil,  you 
don't  know  how  it  has  ached— trying  to  imag- 
ine things.  I  am  past  that  now ;  if  you  only 
shut  your  eyes  and  look,  it  is  all  easy.  Take 
that  old  Edda  story  that  I  tried  to  work  up, 
about  the  fellow  who  fought  all  day  long 
against  his  bride's  fathei-,  and  when  night 
came  the  bride  stole  out  and  raised  all  the 
dead  men  on  both  sides,  by  magic,  so  that  the 
next  day,  and  every  day,  the  battle  raged  on 
as  before.  I  used  to  plan  about  the  magic  she 
used,  and  tried  to  invent  a  charm.  Why,  all 
she  did  was  to  pass  over  the  battle-field  at 
night,  where  the  dead  lay  twisted  in  the  frost, 
and  while  the  wolves  snarled  around  her  and 
the  spray  from  the  fiord  wet  her  cheek,  she 
stooped  to  touch  the  dead  men's  wrists  ;  and 
they  loosed  their  grip  upon  broken  sword  and 
split  linden  shield,  their  breath  came  again, 
soft  and  low  like  a  baby's,  and  so  they  slept 
till  the  i-ed  dawn." 

"  Look  here,"  said  Atkinson,  sitting  up  very 
straight,  "you've  been  reading  'The  Finest 
Story  In  the  World,'  and  It  has  turned  your 
head." 

"  Oh,  the  London  clerk  who  was  conscious 
of  lire-existences,  and  forgot  them  all  when 
he  fell  in  love  7  I  could  have  told  Rudyard 
Kipling  better  than  that  myself."  Darnel 
gave  an  impatient  whirl  to  the  revolving 
chair. 

"  You  mean  you  think  you  can,"  replied  At- 
kinson, sharply. 

"As  you  like."  He  spoke  dreamily,  and 
Atkinson  dropped  back  on  the  pillow  again, 
watching  his  friend  as  narrowly  as  the  dim 
light  would  a;llow.  Hard  work  and  unearthly 
hours  had  told  on  Darnel;  he  certainly  seemed 
light-headed. 

"  Sickening  heat— black  frost—"  he  was  mur- 
muring; "marching,  stealing,  fighting,  toiling 
—joy,  pain— the  life  of  the  race— is  a  man  to 
grow  unconscious  of  these  things  in  the  mo- 
ment that  he  really  enters  the  life  of  the  race, 
that  he  feels  himself  a  part  of  it?  What  do 
you  think,  Phil?" 

."I  think,"  was  the  slow  reply,  "that  what- 
ever has  happend  to  you  In  Vermont  has 
shaken  you  up  pretty  well,  old  fellow.  They 


say  that  when  some  oneasked Rachel howshe 
could  play  'Phedre'so  well,she  just  openedher 
black  Jewish  eyes  and  said,  'I  have  seen  her.' 
And  I  think  in  the  mood  you  are  now,  you 
can  see  as  far  back  as  Rachel  or  anybody  else. 
It's  like  being  opium-drunk ;  if  you  could 
keep  so,  and  put  on  paper  what  you  see,  you 
could  beat  Kipling  and  all  the  rest  of  them. 
But  you  can't  keep  drunk,  and  j'ou  can't  write 
prose  or  verse  on  love-delirium.  It's  been 
tried." 

"  Suppose  Rachel  had  said,  'I  am  Phedre  ?'  " 

Atkinson  lifted  his  stout  shoulders,  laugh- 
ing uneasily.  "So  much  the  worse.  I  should 
say,  the  less  pre-existence  of  that  sort  the  bet- 
ter. You  might  as  well  tell  me  the  whole 
story,  D.   What  is  her  name  ?" 

"In  a  moment.  She  loves  me,  Phil.  She  is 
waiting  for  me  in  her  little  house  among  the 
hills.  I  left  her  only  this  morning,  and  soon 
I  shall  go  back  and  leave  New  York  forever. 
I  can  write  the  story  up  there— the  story  I 
have  dreamed  of  writing— for  I  shall  always 
have  the  secret  of  it.  I  have  but  to  shut  my 
eyes  and  tell  what  I  see ;  and  It  is  because  she 
loves  me.  All  the  life  of  the  past— I  can  call 
that  'A  Story  of  the  Road.'  Then  there  will 
be  the  future  to  write  of— the  men  and  women 
that  are  to  come  ;  for  we  shall  have  children, 
Phil,  and  in  them  " 

"  You're  making  rapid  progress,"  ejaculated 
Philander. 

"  1  shall  know  the  story  of  the  future. 

Even^ow  I  know  it.  I  do  not  simply  foresee 
it,  I  see  It.  Why  not  'A  Story  of  the  Goal !' 
For  I  belong  to  it — do  you  not  understand? 
Yet,  after  all,  what  is  that  compared  with  the 
present?  It  shall  be 'A  Story  of  the  March!' 
Look  there !" 

He  threw  his  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling,  which 
was  brightened  for  an  instant  by  the  head- 
light of  an  elevated  train  as  it  rushed  past. 

"Do  you  know  what  that  engineer  was  really 
thinking  of  as  he  went  by?  That  would  be 
story  enough.  Or  what  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
bride  to-night,  down  on  the  third  landing— 
you  smelled  the  orange  flowers  as  you  came 
up  7  To  feel  that  your  heart  is  in  them,  and 

theirs  in  you  -" 

But  Philander  Atkinson  was  not  listening 
to  the  lover's  rhapsody.  He  was  thinking  of  a 
certain  summer  when  he,  too,  had  had  strange 
fancies  in  his  head  ;  wh.en  his  thoughts  played 
backward  and  forward  with  swift  certainty ; 
when  he  had  grown  suddenly  conscious  of 
great  and  deep  affinities,  and  for  a.  space  of 
some  three  months  he  had  dreamed  of  being 
something  more  than  a  mere  verse-maker,  a 
master  of  the  file.  Then— whether  it  was  that 
Bhe  grew  tired  of  him,  or  they  both  realized 
that  some  dull  mistake  had  been  made— it  was 
all  over.  There  was  still  in  his  drawer;'. pack- 
age of  manuscript  he  had  written  that  sum- 
mer, in  blank  verse,  none  too  noble  a  form 
for  the  high  thoughts  which  filled  him  in  a 
queer  new  rhythm,  too,  the  secret  of  whose 
beat  he  had  caught  at  and  then  lost,  for  the 
lines  read  harshly  to  him  now.  He  looked  these 
things  over  occasionally,  as  a  sort  of  awful  ex- 
ample of  himself  to  himself,  though  he  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  borrow  some  of  their  imagery, 
not  without  a  certain  shame,  to  adorn  his  liglit 
verse.  His  card-house  had  fallen,  but  some  of 
the  colored  pasteboard  was  pretty  enough  to 
be  used  again.  Cvfriously,  he  found  that  he 
could  cut  pasteboard  into  more  ingenious 
shapes  than  ever  since  his  brief  experience  in 
piling  it ;  fancy  served  him  better  after  imag- 
ination left  him  ;  his  triolets  were  admirably 
turned,  and  his  luck  with  the  magazines  be- 
gan. Altogether  it  had  been  an  odd  experience; 
half  those  crazy  ideas  of  Darnel  had  been  his 
two  years  before,  but  he  was  quite  ovjsr  them 
—yes,  quite— and  now  it  was  D.'s  turn.  He 
listened  again  to  something  that  Darnel  was 
murmuring. 

"And  she  is  an  ordinary  woman— one  would 
say  a  common  woman.  That  is  the  mystery 
and  the  glory  of  it.  I  do  not  know  that  she  is 
even  beautiful.  There  must  be  thousands  of 
women  like  her;  I  can  see  it  plainly  enough, 
that  there  must  be  thousands  of  women  in  the 
world  like  her."  There  was  a  reverent  hush 
in  his  voice. 

Atkinson  choked  back  an  exclamation.  Was 
D.'s  head  really  turned?  "A  common  woman" 
—"not  know  whether  she  is  beautiful?"  A 
face  rose  before  him,  unlike  any  face  in  all 
the  world,  eyes  with  the  blue  of  Ascutney, 
when  you  look  at  it  through  ten  miles  of 
autumn  haze  ;  hair  brown  as  the  chestnut  leaf 

In  late  October  ;  mouth  

Philander  trembled  slightly,  and  rising  to 
his  feet,  stood  looking  down  at  Darnel,  hag- 
gardly. It  was  quite  over,  that  experience  of 
two  summers  before,  but  while  it  lasted  he 
had  at  least  never  dreamed  that  there  were 
thousands  of  women  in  the  world  like  her. 

"  Sit  down,  Phil,  1  am  almost  through.  A 
woman  like  other  women,  and  thestory.when 
I  write  it,  a  common  story.  It  will  be  the 
commonest  possible  story  ;  common  as  a  rose, 
common  as  a  child.  I  am  going  back  to  Ver- 
mont, where  I  was  born,  and  where  I  have 
been  born  anew.  There  will  be  plenty  of  time 
for  the  story— years,  and  years,  and  years.  I 
have  only  to  close  my  eyes  some  day,  and  she 
will  write  down  all  I  tell  her,  and  I  shall  call 
the  story  hers  and  mine." 

But  Atkinson  still  stood,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  his  heavy  figure  stooping,  the  lines 
sharpening  in  his  face,  while  he  watched  the 
rapt  gaze  of  Darnel,  and  drearily  reflected  how 
strange  it  was  that  a  woman  should  open  all 
the  gates  of  the  wonder-world  to  one  man's 
1  imagination,  and  that  some  other  woman 


should  close  those  secret  gates,  quietly,  inex- 
orably, upon  that  man's  friend. 

"  Walt,"  said  Darnel.  "Must  you  go  back  to 
your  triolets  7  Let  me  show  you  her  picture 
first."  He  turned  the  gas  up  to  its  fullest 
height,  and  held  out  a  photograph. 

It  was  the  same  woman  \— February  Scrib- 
ner's. 


A  UNIQUE  HOSPITAL. 

An  absolutely  unique  hospital  is  that  sit- 
uated on  the  shores  of  the  lovely  Tegernsee, 
in  Tyrol.  The  house-surgeon  and  the  four 
Sisters  of  Mercy  in  charge  of  this  establish- 
ment are  all  of  royal  birth.  The  pure  air  of 
the  mountains  and  the  complete  absence  of 
dust  are  two  of  the  most  powerful  agents  of 
rapid  recovery  for  the  two  to  three  thousand 
patients  who  come  yearly  to  have  their  eyes 
treated  by  the  owner  and  doctor-in-chief  of 
the  hospital,  Duke  Karl  Theodore,  of  Bavaria. 
The  duke  has  founded  this  beautiful  institu- 
tion for  poor  people,  and  he  has  operated 
wonderful  cures  in  the  past  years.  His  lovely 
wife,  the  Duchess  Marie  Jose,  Infanta  of 
Portugal,  is  the  guardian  angel  of  the  house. 
Her  abnegation  and  entire  devotion  to  the 
sufferers,  who  come  from  all  sides  to  be  treated 
by  her  husband,  together  with  her  extreme 
beauty  and  gentleness,  endear  her  to  all.  At 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  arrives  at  the 
hospital  to  assist  the  duke  during  the  opera- 
tions, which  take  place  in  the  early  morning. 

Dressed  in  a  plain  white  serge  gown,  her 
silky  braids  almost  Icoueealed  under  a  little 
round  lace  cap,  she  cheers  and  encourages  the 
sick  by  her  mere  presence.  It  is  she  who  ad- 
ministers the  ether,  who  dresses  the  wounded 
eyes,  and  who,  with  untiring  patience,  spends 
many  hours  a  day  reading  aloud  to  the  poor 
wretches  lying  with  bandaged  eyes  on  the 
snowy  beds  of  the  different  wards.  She  super- 
intends the  whole  establishment  herself  ;  no 
detail  escapes  her  attentive  eye,  and  twice  a 
day  she  makes  a  round  of  the  kitchens, 
pantries,  still-rooms  and  laundries,  to  convince 
herself  that  all  is  going  on  well.  The  food 
served  to  the  patients  is  extremely  good;  every 
imaginable  dainty  is  given  to  them.  Fowl, 
fish,  game,  hot-house  fruit,  old  and  generous 
wines,  form  their  diet.  The  duchess  has 
caused  huge  musical-boxes  to  be  placed  in 
in  every  ward,  thinking  with  right  that  to 
people  who  have  lost  the  use  of  their  eyes 
music  is  always  a  consolation,  and  whiles 
away  their  long,  dreary  hours  of  darkness. 

This  j'ear  the  duke  has  performed  two 
hundred  and  slxtj-two  times  the  operation 
for  cataract,  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  has  been 
absolutely  successful  in  every  case.  Nothing 
can  give  an  idea  of  the  admiration  and  love 
felt  by  all  the  duke's  patients  f'.  -  himself 
and  his  beautiful  consort.  The  royal  couple 
spend  the  spring  months  in  Meran,  where, 
through  their  exertions,  the  number  of  blind 
men,  women  and  children  has  diminished  by 
thirty  per  cent  during  the  last  five  years. 

The  duchess  is  assisted  in  her  work  of  mercy 
by  her  step-daughter,  the  young  Duchess 
Amelie-Marie,  and  by  the  two  beautiful 
daughters  of  the  heir-presumptive  to  the 
throne  of  Bavaria,  the  Princesses  Aldegoude 
and  Marle-Ludwiga,  who  are  nineteen  and 
twenty-one  years  old,  but  who  prefer  to  the 
glare  and  pemp  of  court  life,  the  quiet  and 
peaceful  existence  they  lead  the  shores  of 
the  Tegernsee,  tending  the  suflTeriug  and  help- 
ing the  poor,  to  whom  they  congecrate  their 
fresh  young  lives.- Scwper'i  Bazar. 


A  HAMMOCK  FOR  THE  SICK. 

The  bed  hammock  is  a  most  refreshing  bet- 
terment when  pillows  obstinately  refuse  to 
"lie  easy"  or  have  grown  hotly  wearisome.  To 
make  it,  take  a  bit  of  ver.v  stout  cloth— linen 
is  the  best— a  yard  deep  and  four  feet  long 
after  a  double  hem  has  been  turned  two  inches 
deep  across  each  end.  Sew  a  length  of  web- 
bing stoutly  to  each  of  the  four  corners.  Sew 
two  light  rods,  each  a  yard  long— a  small 
broom-stick  makes  excellent  ones— in  the 
hems.  Put  a  stout  screw-eye  in  either.end  of 
both  rods,  pass  the  webbing  through  the  eyes, 
and  your  hammock  is  complete. 

To  use  this  bed  haifimock,  all  that  is  required 
is  to  fasten  the  webbing  to  the  bedpost  ou 
either  side,  then  the  sick  person  can  recline  at 
ease  against  the  cloth.  Where  the  bedstead 
has  high  foot-posts  the  hammock  can  be  slung 
to  them  quite  as  well.  On  very  many  accounts 
it  is  often  desirable  to  "change  the  head"  of 
the  couch.  This  hammock  affords  almost  in- 
finite variety  of  position.  Its  angle  can  be 
shifted  to  any  degree.  It  may  be  padded  with 
a  cushion,  or  left  cool  and  single.  By  help  of 
an  air-cushion  it  will  give  ease  to  the  aching 
muscles  of  back,  sides  and  shoulders.  Or  the 
patient  may  sit  so  upright  in  it  to  eat  his  din- 
ner as  almost  to  give  himself  a  sense  of  health 
and  well-being. 


Sick  Headache 

jaundice, 
liver  complafnt, 
biliousness,  and 
dyspepsia, 
cured  by 

A yers  Cathartic  Pills 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co..  Lowell,  Mass. 


July  16,  1892. 
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WHAT  WOMEN  CAN  DO. 

There  was  a  young  woman  in  Indianapolis 
who  took  some  bolting-oloth,  which  is  a  silk, 
gauzy  fabric  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flour, 
firm  in  texture  and  beautiful  to  the  eye.  On 
this  she  painted  some  native  hoosier  plant, 
roots,  stem  and  flower,  and  sent  it  to  an  exhi- 
bition In  this  city.  Nothing  of  the  kind  had 
ever  been  seen  before.  Correspondence  was 
opened  with  her,  and  it  led  the  way  to  many 
orders  and  much  money  for  the  young  woman. 

Another  western  girl  got  sheets  of  chamois 
and  made  them  into  portieres,  which  she 
painted  in  Indian  fashion  and  strung  with 
beads.  This  was  sent  to  New  York  and  placed 
in  an  exhibition  where  originality  is  sure  to 
be  appreciated,  and  she,  too,  prospered  by 
means  of  orders  for  curtains  to  be  hung  in 
Adirondack  lodges  and  fishing  and  hunting 
clubs.  ' 

There  was  a  woman  down  on  a  farm  in  Ten- 
nessee who  wrote  an  article  on  pig  killing, 
and  sent  it  to  a  Now  York  editor.  It  was  a 
subject  she  knew  all  about,  and  she  setitforth 
With  so  much  wit,  vivacity  and  learning  that 
the  editor  wrote  to  her,  and  she  is  now  doing 
good  work  with  her  pen  in  this  city. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  a  young  girl  went  to 
New  York  with  a  letter  from  her  pastor  to  the 
Young  "Woman's  Christian  Association,  where 
she  was  able  to  find  lodgings.  The  next  day, 
In  a  large  plaid  ulster,  she  presented  herself  at 
one  of  the  largest  publishing  houses  in  town, 
and  announced  that  she  had  brought  three 
stories  to  sell.  It  was  the  first  writing  she  had 
ever  done,  and  she  thought  she  would  just 
bring  it  to  New  York  herself.  When  she  left 
the  oflice  she  carried  away  a  check  for  seventy- 
five  dollars.  The  three  stories  were  taken  on 
the  spot.  The  girl  was  pretty,  but  the  various 
editors  declared  that  her  beauty  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case. 

These  are  suflicient  instances  to  show  that 
a  woman  with  a  new  idea  of  value,  no  matter 
how  obscure  the  place  in  which  she  lives,  can 
make  the  value  of  her  idea  felt  in  the  place 
where  it  will  receive  the  most  substantial  re- 
ward. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  young  woman  who  writes  stories  and  brings 
them  herself.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  more 
prudent  to  trust  first  to  the  mails  and  other 
common  carriers.  But  the  point  is  this :  The 
usual  callings  of  women  are  so  crowded  that 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  all  the  iarge  cities 
Is  of  practical  and  speedy  operation.  But  for 
new  ideas  there  was  never,  since  the  days  of 
the  Athenians  of  old,  so  large  or  so  profitable 
a  demand.  It  doesn't  seem  to  make  much 
diflference  in  what  direction  such  ideas  tend. 
There  is  always  somebody  waiting  and  ready 
to  paj^  the  price. —  Cincinnati  Commercial- 
Gazette. 


CONCERNING  WOMEN. 

Miss  Harriet  Monroe,  the  Chicago  lady 
chosen  to  write  the  poem  for  the  world's  fair, 
furnished  the  ode  for  the  opening  of  the  aud- 
itorium a  few  years  ago. 

Mrs.  French-Sheldon  is  completing  her  work 
on  her  African  book.  It  will  be  published 
simultaneously  in  England  and  this  country 
this  month. 

Miss  Pool,  the  author  of  "Roweny  in  Boston" 
and  "Mrs.  Keats  Bradford,"  serial  stories  in 
the  New  York  Tribune,  has  received  the  high 
compliment  of  a  request  from  a  London 
publisher  for  permission  to  translate  her 
"Dally"  Into  German. 

Two  ladies  of  Chicago,  the  Misses Seai-les  and 
Gorton,  have  entered  the  trade  as  book  pub- 
lishers. 

Another  convert  to  nineteemth-century 
Buddhism  is  Amabel  Grey,  the  English 
novelist,  whose  latest  novel,  "Jerome,"  many 
of  the  critics  pronounce  to  be  th^"toest  novel 
of  the  day." 

Miss  Scidmore,  author  of  "JinrikishaDayd," 
commenced  her  literary  career  as  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat, under  the  pen  name  of  "Ruhama."  She 
is  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  has  written  two 
books,  been  an  extensive  traveler,  and  went 
to  Alaska  on  the  first  steamer  that  carried 
passengers. 

Esther  White  HaiTison  is  the  ten-year-old 
authoress  of  a  booklet  entitled  "Slsye,  the 
History  of  a  Dog."  The  work  was  coBceived, 
chaptered  and  written  without  adult  sugges- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Zerelda  Wallace  has  retired  from  the 
lecture  field  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  her 
children. 

Twenty-two  newspapers  in  Kansas  are 
edited  by  women. 


CONCERNING  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

Mrs.  H.  K.  Ingram,  of  Florida,  is  arranging 
to  exhibit  at  the  world's  fair  the  following 
ingenious  contrivance,  which  will  s  arely  be  of 
great  convenience  to  the  traveling  public.  It 
is  an  arrangement  by  which  one  w  ho  cannot 
aflbrd  the  luxuries  of  a  Pullman  car  can  en- 
joy a  night's  rest  in  one  of  the  ordinary 
passenger  coaches.  A^panel  or  dooir  is  bijilt  in 
the  sides  of  the  car  between  each  two  seats. 
This  is  unlocked  and  pulled  down  at  night, 
and  fits  in  the  space  between  the  two  seats, 
giving  the  traveler  a  place  to  lie  dov7n.  In  the 
morning  it  is  shut  up  again  and  completely 
hidden  from  view.  The  model  has  been  seen 
by  a  great  many  of  the  leading  raitroad  men, 
who  look  upon  it  with  much  faivor.  Mrs. 
Ingram  has  secured  a  patent  on  her  inven- 
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A  curious  feature  of  the  preparation  for  the 
world's  fair  is  a  set  of  lectures  to  be  delivered 
by  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lockwood,  one  of  the  national 
committee,  to  illustrate  the  work  of  women 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  profits  of  these 
lectures  are  to  be  used  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  young  women  from  each  state  to  attend  the 
world's  fair  who  would  otherwise  be  unable 
to  go  to  Chicago.  These  women  are  to  be 
women  workers  and  women  who  have  ex- 
hibits, and  the  young  woman  to  be  sent  from 
Washington  from  the  funds  is  Miss  Jenny 
Stephens,  whose  artistic  merit  is  well  known 
here,  and  whose  tapestry  work  is  especially 
beautiful.  Mrs.  Lockwood's  lectures  are  ac- 
companied by  stereoscopic  views,  and  are  to 
be  given  In  the  largest  cities  of  the  Union.  I 
talked  with  Mrs.  Lockwood  last  night  about 
the  fair.  She  said : 

"Our  idea  is  not  to  set  up  the  work  of  woman 
in  opposition  to  that  of  man,  as  many  people 
think.  We  want  our  exhibits  to  be  united 
with  that  of  the  men.  Harriet  Hosmer,  for 
instance,  does  not  go  to  the  world's  fair  to 
compete  with  other  women,  but  with  the 
world  at  large,  irrespective  of  sex.  We  want 
our  women  to  take  their  places  in  the  ranks 
of  aspirants,  irrespective  of  sex,  and  we  think 
she  will  be  able  to  hold  her  own.  We  are  go- 
ing to  send  a  woman  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  do  much  of  the  painting  on 
the  walls  of  the  exposition  buildings, 
and  the  designs  will  be  the  result  of  com- 
petition. The  wi^rk  of  the  manager  is  getting 
on  very  nicely,  and  the  committees  in  the 
various  states  are  working  with  us.  We  shall 
not  hold  another  meeting  before  April,  but 
the  work  is  going  on,  and  the  American  wom- 
an, as  shown  at  Chicago  in  189,S,  will  be  a  ^ype-^  ,  , 
of  which  the  United  States  may  be  proud."      HUfTaJK  K 


An  Easy  Way 
Washing  Clothes. 


Frank  Siddall's  SoappV^^'* 

It  is  GUARANT]©:^D  to  cut  down  the  labor  on  wash-day  so  that 
a  delicate  woman  or  young:  girl  can  do  a  large  wash 
without  being  tired ;  and  makes  the  clothes  clean, 
sweet  and  white  without  boiling  or  scalding, 
and  WITHOUT  INJURY  to  the 
most  delicate  fabric. 

THE  FUEL  SAVED  ON  WASH-DAY  PAYS  FOR  THE  SOAP 


It  Does 
Away  With 

The 
Wash-boiler 
Nuisance. 


THESE  Af?E  THE  DIRECTIONS: 

First— Put  the  clothes  In  a  tub  of  warm  water,  rub 
the  soap  on  them  one  by  one  and  let  them 
lie  la  the  water  for  at  least  20  minutes. 

Second— After  they  have  soaked  the  20  minutes,  rub 
out  on  the  wash-board  in  the  usual  manner 
and  the  d^rt  will  be  fonnd  to  actually 
clro]>  oat  with  less  than  half  the  usual 
rubbing. 

Third- Rub  tham  lig  itly  on  the  wash-board  through 
a  clean  rinse  wata  ■—this  will  take  out  the  dirty 
suds.   ;No  other  ri  ising  to  be  done.) 

Fourth— Then  I'Mt  then:;  tliiough  a  Blue  water  and 
hang  pp  .  to  d:'y  'vitliout  Boiling'  or 
Scaldi»(£  a  Sii^  ,  °"  Article,  no  matter 
how  soiled  acme  '  nay  have  been. 


Splendid 
Investment 

Do  you  want  to  join  a  new  en- 
terprise with  many  Millions  of 
Dollars  worth  of  Raw  Material  as 
its  foundation  (the  Raw  Material 
referred  to  is  better  than  coal  or 
iron  for  the  foundation  of  large  and 
profitable  Manufactories).  The  first 
investors  get  in  on  the 

GHOUp  FIiOOH 

and  secure  stock  at  12^  cents  on 
the  dollar,  which  is  almost  sure  to 
increase  to  par  in  a  short  time 
and  thus  enable  the  first  investors 
to  make 

7003PFOfit 

in  a  few  months,  and  much  more  by 
holding  stock  longer. 

'  This  is  a  chance  seldom  offered — 
the  one  opportunity  in  a  lifetime. 
One  Hundred  Dollars  invested  now 
will  make  you  a  profit  of  Seven 
Hundred  Dollars  soon.  One  Thou- 
sand Dollars  invested  now  ought  to 
make  you  a  profit  of  Seven  Thou- 
sand in  less  than  a  year.  Don't  miss 
this  chance  if  you  want  a  good 
thing,  but  write  at  once  for  full 
particulars  to 

N.  S.  PBRRY, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


THE  ONIY  GENUIKE 
LIFE  AND  WORKS 

 OF  

Charles  Haddon 

SPURGEON 

ByHenrj  Davenport  Sortlirop,  D.D, 

The  Greatest  Preacher 
of  Modern  Times.  HIS 
LIFE  AND  DEATH.  Three  Books  in  One. 
OVER  600  PAGES!  HANDSOiVIELY  IL- 
LUSTRATED  !  Bound  in  Fine  Silk  Clotti,  Mar- 
bled  Edges,  $1.50.  Bound  in  Full  Morocco,  Gilt  Edges, 
S2.00.  Every  Christian  family  wants  the  book.  You 
can  sell  it  in  every  home.  Send  15  cents  in  stamps 
for  a  75-cent  oatfit,  and  start  now  while  the  in- 
terest is  at  fever  heat,  or  send  us  $1.25  and  we  will 
send  a  copy  of  the  book  in  FUL.Li  MOROCCO, 
together  with  outfit  free,  prepaying  charges.  One 
agent  sold  20  copies  the  first  day,  without  the  pros- 
pectus. We  also  have  other  faet-sellins 
books,  and  THE  BEST  LINE  OF  FAMILY 
BIBLES  PUBLISHED.  Most  liberal  terms 
ever  given  agents.  Address 

MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATEIOK, 

Publishers,  Spring£.eld,  Ohio. 


LADIES,  TELL  YOUR  FRIENDS- 
CHILDREN,  COAX  YOUR  MOTHERS- 
HUSBANDS,  URGE  YOUR  WIVES— 

To  let  the  wash-boiler  stay  in  the  closet  next  wash-day  and  give  one  fair,  houest 
trial  to  the  Frank  Siddall's  way  of  washing  clothes — after  one  fair  trial  a  house- 
keeper will  never  go  back  to  the  old,  hard,  slavish  way. 

TRIAL  PACKAGI 

Make  the  following  promises  and  a  trial  package  will  be  delivered  to  you  by 
mail  absolutely  free.  The  promises  must  be  jjlaiuly  made  or  the  soap  will  not  be  sent. 

Write  a  postal  card  like  this,  filling  in  the  blanks  with  your  name  and  post-office 
address,  and  also  your  neighbor's  name. 


I  promise  to  use  Frank  Siddall's  soap,  II  sent  Ipee,  on  the  whole  ol 
my  family  wash,  EXACTLY  BY  THE  DIRECTIONS,  the  first  wash- 
day after  I  receive  it. 


Name.. 


Post-OIIlee.. 


County.. 


State. 


My  neighbor,  Mrs.....  ,  has  promised 

that  she  will  come  and  see  the  washing  done. 


Just  think !  Clothes  washed  clean,  sweet  and  white  in  I^UKiEWARM 
WATl^R  and  hung  out  to  dry  WITHOUT  BOII^ING  or  SCAIyDING  a  single 
piece  !    Heat  the  washwater  in  a  Ti^A-KlRTTI,:^  and  follow  every  little  direction. 

Tell  all  your  neighbors  and  friends  to  send  to  us  for  it.  It  will  cost  them  noth- 
ing provided  they  make  the  promises. 

In  order  that  our  subscribers  may  know  that  this  offer  is  genuine,  and  because 
we  want  the  women  to  learn  this  easy  way  of  washing,  we  have  agreed  that  the 
postals  may  be  sent  to  us,  and  we  will  see  that  the  soap  is  sent  just  as  promised, 
and  hope  that  many  thousands  of  our  subscribers  will  avail  themselves  of  this 
generous  offer  at  once. 

Write  your  postal  card  as  above  and  address  it  to 

Publishers  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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NOTHIN'  TO  SAY. 

Nothin' to  say,  my  daughter !   Nothin'  at  all 
to  say— 

Gyrls  that's  in  love,  I've  noticed,  ginerly  has 
their  way — 

Yer  mother  did,  afore  you,  when  her  folks  ob- 
jected to  me— 
'  Yit  here  1  am,  and  here  you  air;  and  yer 
mother— where  is  she? 

You  look  lots  like  yer  mother— purty  much 

same  in  size ; 
And  about  the  same  complected,  and  favor 

about  the  ej'es. 
Like  her,  too,  about  livin'  here— because  she 

couldn't  staj' : 
It'll  'most  seem  like  you  was  dead— like  her— 

but  I  hain't  got  nothin'  to  say ! 

She  left  you  her  little  Bible— writ  her  name 

across  tlie  page— 
And  left  her  ear-bobs  fer  you  ef  ever  you  come 

of  age. 

I've  alius  kep'  'em  and  gyuarded 'em,  but  ef 

yer  goin'  away— 
Nothin'  to  say,  my  daughter!  Nothin' at  all 

to  say ! 

You  don't  rikoUect  her,  I  reckon  ?  No,  you 

wasn't  a  year  old  then  ! 
And  now  yer— how  old  air  you?   Wy,  child, 

not  "tiventy!-'  When ? 
And  yer  next  birthday's  in  i-.prile,  and  you 

want  to  get  married  that  day  ? 
*  >;<  *  I  wisht  yer  mother  was  livin' — but— I 

hain't  got  nothin'  to  say  ! 

Twenty  year!  aiia  as  good  a  gyrl  as  parent 

ever  found :  . 
There's'!  straw  ketched  onto  yer  dress  there— 

I'll  bresh  it  off— turn 'round. 
(Her  mother  was  ies'  twenty  when  us  two  run 

away !) 

Nothin' to  say,  my  daughter!  Nothin'  at  all 
to  say ! 

—James  Whiteomb  Riley. 
HOME  TOPICS. 

OT  Weatheb  Hints.— The 
hottest  part  of  the  sum- 
mer is  now  upon  us,  and 
we  must  try  to  make  it 
as  tolerable  as  possible. 
The  house  is  coolest 
when  kept  closed  as 
much  as  possible  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the 
day,  and  only  throwji  open  during  the 
uight  and  eirly  morning. 

Flies  are  more  troublesome  now  than 
earlier  in  the  season,  and  it  is  not  safe  to 
leave  meat,  either  cooked  or  uncooked, 
uncovered  for  a  minute.  Although  one 
has  screens  at  all  doors  and  windows,  yet 
the  wily  fly  will  slip'in;  but  if  the  room 
is  darkened,  except  one  aperture,  nearly 
every  fly  may  be  driven  out  by  taking  a 
newspaper  in  each  hand  and  shaking  them 
vigorously  about  the  room.  Be  careful 
that  everything  about  the  premises  is 
kept  as  clean  as  possible  and  nothing  left 
exposed  that  will  attract  flies. 

Cooling  efl^ects  should  be  sought  in  food. 
Meat  should  be  eaten  sparingly,  and  eggs, 
fish,  salads,  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables 
compose  the  greater  part  of  the  meals. 
Once  a  day  is  often  enough  to  eat  meat. 
The  old  idea  that  fruit  and  vegetables 
were  not  healthful  has  long  since  been 
proven  a  mistake.  Only  be  sure  that  veg- 
etables are  fresh  and  fruit  ripe  and  fresh, 
and  there  is  no  danger.  Physicians  say 
that  bowel  trouble  is  often  caused  by  eat- 
ing too  freely  of  meat  in  hot  weather.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  American  people  eat 
too  much  meat  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  surely,  during  the  hot  summer 
the  body  needs  cooling  diet  more  than 
heat- producing  animal  food. 

In  the  Nursery.— Hot  weather  brings 
no  relaxation  of  care  to  the  mother  of 

little  child- 
ren. To  keep 
the  baby 
comfortably 
clothed  and 
yet  protect- 
ed from  sud- 
den changes 
of  tempera- 
ture is  more 
difficult  in 
summer 
than  in  win- 
ter.  Light 


Corner  Star. 

flannel  should  be  kept  over  the  bowels 
both  summer  and  wlater.  A  knit  or  cro- 
■cheted  band,  wiia  saoulder-straps  made 
of  wide,  soft  tat^e.  la  about  the  best.  A 
high-necked  itaiua  aairt  with  sleeves  that 
reach  to  the  eiowtroi  -  flannel  skirt,  soft, 
unstarchedi  co-aim^v  .-lip  and  knit  socks 
complete  t»>a  Msn^.s  wot  weather  toilet.  If 
a  sudden  chanem  »»  wv/Oler  weather  comes, 


or  a  sudden  cold  wind  blows  up,  as  it 
sometimes  does,  put  a  little  wool  wrapper 
on  over  baby's  dress  and  keep  him  out  of 
a  draft.  Remove  the  little  socks  if  they 
get  damp,  and  be  sure  that  the  little  feet 
are  always  warm  and  dry. 

Baby's  napkins  require  especial  care  in 
hot  weather.  They  should  be  rinsed  out 
in  clear  water  after  each  wearing  and 
dried  in  the  open  air.  They  need  not  be 
ironed  each  time.  If  baby  chafes  very 
easily,  linen  is  the  best  napkin  to  use  next 
the  skin.  Old  table-cloths  make  good 
little  ones  to  lay  inside  the  larger  ones  of 
cotton  diaper. 

Use  Cuticura  soap  to  wash  the  baby,  and 
the  best  powder  I  have  tried  is  called 
Comfort  Nursery  Powder.  Lanoline  is 
also  good  to  cure  chafing. 

The  clothing  should  all  be  changed  at 
night,  and  a  light  wool,  or  cotton  and 
wool,  nightgown  substituted  for  the  day 
clothing.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  this 
gown  long  and  full  and  have  a  draw-string 
in  the  bottom,  so  that  it  can  be  drawn  up 
to  prevent  the  child  becoming  uncovered 
during  the  night. 

In  very  warm  weather  baby  will  sleep 
better  if  sponged  off  with  tepid  water 
when  undressed  for  the  night.  Never 
use  a  rubber  over  the  diaper  at  night,  as 
it  is  both  uncomfortable  and  unwhole- 
some. Keep  baby  out  of  doors,  but  avoid 
the  noonday  heats. 

If  you  have  a  shady  porch  or  convenient 
trees,  a  hammock  will  make  a  nice  place 
for  his  nap,  but  be  sure  that  he  is  shielded 


White  chamois  gloves  are  the  best 
warm  weather  gloves  there  are,  as  they  can 
be  easily  cleaned  by  washing  them  in 
gasoline,  and  when  dry,  rub  well  with 
powdered  magnesia,  inside  and  out,  to 
soften  them. 

A  white  felt  hat,  after  being  spotted 
and  soiled  badly,  can  be  cleaned  in  the 
following  manner:  Get  a  block  of  mag- 
nesia at  the  druggist's,  for  five  cents,  and 
rub  it  over  and  over  again  on  your  hat, 
using  a  clean  clothes-brush  to  brush  it; 
then  put  on  more  magnesia.  Clean  out 
of  doors,  as  the  magnesia-powder  will  get 
into  your  carpet.  Of  course,  remove  the 
trimming  first. 

A  pretty  white  surah  dress  I  saw  was 
made  with  two  tiny  ruffles  around  the 
skirt,  headed  with  silver  tinsel  ribbon; 
the  cuffs  and  sash  were  of  moss-green 
silk.  A  deep  ruffle  finished  the  yoke,  and 
the  sleeves  were  bishop  sleeves.  These 
are  very  popular  with  thin  dresses.  With 
the  Italian  sleeve,  a  lining  of  some  kind 
is  necessary  to  keep  them  pufl'ed. 

A  bride's  dress  of  pale  gray  Bedford 
cord  was  made  in  the  severe  princess 
style,  with  a  vest  of  white  mull  and  mull 
sleeves  in  four  puffs.  It  was  very  elegant- 
looking,  and  could  be  utilized  for  a  dress 
the  sleeves  of  which  were  out  of  style  or 
badly  worn. 

The  best  use  for  an  old-fashioned  silk 
dress  is  to  convert  into  a  petticoat.  Some 
ladies  simulate  a  silk  jjetticoat  by  adding 
a  flounce  pinked  out  on  both  edges  and 
seAvn  to  the  inside  of  the  dress  skirt. 


Fis.  2.  Summer 
from  both  sun  and  drafts.  Watch  the 
little  ones  carefully  and  try  experiments 
cautiously.  It  is  better  to  err  on  the  side 
of  overcarefulness.  Maida  McL. 


SUMMER  DRESSES. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  siim^ 
mer  dresses  until  the  season  is  upon 
one.  Such  beautiful  designs  in  all  thin 
materials  appear  with  the  season,  one  is 
always  sorry  if  purchases  are  made  be- 
fore. There  is  always,  too,  a  time  in  July 
when  great  reductions  are  made,  and  then 
is  a  good  time  to  buy.  It  doesn't  take 
long  to  construct  a  pretty  thin  dress,  and 
one  always  feels  more  in  the  humor  when 
the  season  is  here. 

Our  model,  Fig.  1,  can  be  very  success- 
fully worked  up  in  any  of  the  diaphanous 
materials,  the  surplus  neck  filled  in 
with  crepe  de  Chine  or  tulle.  The  bead, 
finish  around  the  neck  can  be  of  jet  of 
pearl  beads,  according  to  the  material 
used.  A  garnet  cashmere  or  challis  is  a 
pleasant  dress  for  cool  evenings.  Made 
with  elbow  sleeves,  a  vest  of  white  em- 
broidery, a  garnet  straw  hat  trimmed 
with  pale  blue  feathers,  and  white  chamois 
gloves  worn  with  it,  makes  a  very  effec- 
tive toilet  for  a  young  lady.  • 


Bresses.  Fig.  3 

One  color  throughout  the  costume  is 
being  observed  more  than  ever,  even  in 
dressing  children.  No  color  of  the  season 
is  so  popular  as  navy  blue,  or  all  white. 

Beautiful  suits  are  being  made  of  mar- 
seilles  or  pique,  in  skirt,  vest  and  jacket. 
The  material  is  shrunk  first,  so  that  it  c^n 
be  safely  laundered  afterwards. 

Shirt-waists  of  pale  pink  and  blue 
ginghams  are  worn  with  dark  skirts. 

Lace  trims  everything.  Arranged  over 
silk,  it  trims  challies  and  other  wools. 
The  laces  of  the  present  day  are  brought 
in  such  perfection  in  cheap  grades  that 
the  real  laces  of  our  grandmothers'  time 
have  become  a  fable.  Those  possessing  it 
treasure  it  with  their  diamonds  and 
silver. 

In  our  illustration,  Fig.  2,  the  dress  is  of 
cream-white  Henrietta,  suitable  for  a 
fleshy  young  lady,  being  entirely  close- 
fitting.  The  trimming  around  the  girdle, 
neck  and  sleeves  is  made  of  loops  of  baby 
ribbon  placed  closely  so  as  to  form  a 
ruche.    This  can  be  of  any  color. 

Fig.  3  is  of  thin  material,  the  sleeve  to 
the  elbow  being  of  watered  silk;  also  the 
sash  and  shoulder-bows.  The  fullness  of 
the  waist  is  brought  up  and  shirred  at 
the  neck,  forming  a  standing  ruffle.  This 


would  only  be  becoming  to  a  slender  per- 
son with  a  long  neck. 

The  Russian  blouse  grows  in  favor,  but 
it  is  not  so  pretty  in  very  thin  material. 
This  one  is  of  Turkish  toweling,  to  wear 


Russian  Blouse. 
indoors,  as  this  material  has  body  enough 
to  dispense  with  a  lining.  The  briar- 
stitch  trimming  is  of  heavy  Bargarene 
linen  thread  in  pale  pink.  The  cord  and 
tassel  can  be  made  at  home,  also,  of  coarse 
Dexter  cotton,  with  a  few'threads  of  the 
pink  in  it.  I  can  send  any  one  a  pattern 
for  30  cents,  if  I  have  the  bust  measure, 
and  they  come  with  two  sleeve  patterns 
and  a  fitted  waist  lining  pattern,  also. 

I  can  send  a  beautiful  bell  skirt  pattern, 
also,  for  15  cents. 

Many  beautiful  novelties  will  be  placed 
upon  the  market  now,  marked  very  much 
below  the  original  price,  so  that  one  can 
purchase  for  next  summer,  if  they  can 
decide  upon  what  they  want. 

Louise  Long  Christie. 


ITALIAN  CORN-CAKES. 

An  intelligent  woman,  when  she  has 
the  advantage  of  t\r.vcl,  is^  ex{^3et";i  to 
bring  home  new  ideas.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  hear  of  the  ruins  and  cathe- 
drals of  Europe,  the  paintings  in  Antwerp, 
Venice  and  Madrid,  the  statues  in 
Florence  and  the  architecture  in  Rome. 
It  is  strange  that  few  women  seek  to  know 
the  domestic  habits  of  the  people.  They 
seem  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
great,  and  overlook  small,  every-day 
matters  which,  from  this  fact,  have  a 
novelty  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  us. 
For  this  reason  I  was  glad  when  a  traveled 
friend  gave  me  the  following  information 
concerning  Italian  food.  To  my  surprise, 
I  found  that  corn-cakes  are  a  favorite 
edible.  But  let  me  give  my  friend's 
exact  words.    I  quote  from  a  letter: 

*'lTjdian  corn-meal  is  one  of  the  staple 
articles  of  diet  in  Italy,  where  it  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Polenta.  All  through 
Lombardy  the  railway  runs  betweep. 
small  fields  of  maize,  II  Grari'  Turco,  as 
the  natives  call  it,  under  the  mistaken 
notion  that  it  is  a  native  of  the  Orient.  In 
spite  of  its  title,  the  'Big  Turk'  looks 
dwarfed  and  stunted  enough  in  compar- 
ison with  those  straight,  tall  stalks  so 
familiar  to  ug.  No  doubt  it  is  homesick 
for  the  hot  sun  and  the  fierce  rains  of  its 
native  western  world. 

"Italy  does  not  pretend  to  raise  enough 
Indian  corn  for  honie  consumption,  and 
it  is  one  of  our  chief  exports  to  the  land 
of  marbles  and  mosaics.  Their  oldr 
fashioned 
methods  of 
curing  and 
grinding, 
however, 
make  a 
meal  much 
sweeter 
than  our 
kiln-dried 
and  patent- 
process  pro- 
duct. They 
have  sev- 
eral ways  of  using  and  preparing  it, 
which  seem  unique  to  the  American  trav- 
eler. Small  birds,  roasted  or  broiled,  are 
often  served  on  a  bed  of  corn-meal  mush. 
It  is  an  excellent  combination.  Try  it. 
Below  are  two  recipes  for  the  Italian 
corn-cakes,  called  Chiocchi  (pronounced 
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Ny-o-ki),  which  will  be  found  to  give  a 
pleasant  variety  to  tlie  noon  lunch-table. 
'  "Prepare  a  mush  of  one  pint  of  corn- 
tneal,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  one  pint 
each  of  milk  and  water,  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt;  Sprinkle  the  meal  and  flour 
gradually  into  the  boiling  liquid;  let  the 
mush  cook  slowly  two  hours.  Pour  into 
a  shallow  pan  to  cool.  The  mixture 
should  not  be  more  than  half  an  inch 
deep.  When  cold,  cut  into  small,  round 
cakes,  arrange  in  a  square  baUing-dish  in 
overlapping  rows,  pour  a  little  melted 
butter  over  them,  add  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  grated  cheese,  and  brown  quickly  in 
the  oven ;  serve  hot. 

"Gnocchi  a  la  Cremb. — Arrange  the 
cakes  of  cold  mush  in  layers,  with  grated 
cheese  between  each  laj^er,  cover  with 
cream  sauce,  and  bake  one  half  hour. 

Cream  Sauce.— To  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter  melted  in  a  saucepan  add  one 
tablespoonf  ul  of  flour,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and 
stir  carefully,  so  that  it  does  not  burn. 
Add  one  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  allow  it 
to  boil  up  once.  Pour  over  the  Onoccld 
before  placing  thejn  in  the  oven. 

Kate  Kauffman. 


DON'T. 

Don't  give  the  wee  ones  all  the  candy 
they  desire,  through  a  mistaken  idea  of 
kindness.  Poisonous  materials  are  used 
in  the  composition  of  all  confections. 

Gamboge,  a  powerful  poison,  is  used 
for  coloring  them  yellow;  Brunswick 
green,  emerald  green  or  the  arsenite  of 
copper  are  used  for  coloring  green ;  Prus- 
sian blue,  smalts  and  ultramarine  are 
used  for  the  different  shades  of  blue;  red 
lead  for  the  r^d,  and  burnt  umber,  an 
earth  containing  oxide  of  iron,  forms  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  supposed  innocent 
brown  candies;  while  "datf,"  chalk,  mar- 
ble, plaster  of  Paris  and  white  clay  are 
extensively  employed  in  the  adulter- 
ation of  the  sugar  of  which  all  can- 
dies are  made. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  constant  use  of  such 
poisons  produce  derangements  and 
disease,  particularly  of  the  stomach 
and  alimentary  canal.  Hence  my 
text:  Don't  allow  the  children  to  eat 
much  candy. 

Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 


the  napkin.  If  to  this  pad  a  white  rubber 
cloth  of  the  same  shape  be  buttoned,  the 
protection  is  complete.  One  dozen  pads 
and  four  or  five  rubbers  will  be  all  that 
are  needed. 

Cleanse  the  pads  with  ammonia-water. 
A  little  pulverized  borax  dissolved  in  the 
water  in  which  they  are  washed  is  also 
good  to  prevent  any  unpleasant  odor. 

Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 


A  USEFUL  INVENTION. 

A  bricklayer  of  Chicago  has  invented  a 
garbage-box,  the  general  adoption  of  which 
would  do  away  with  one  of  the  most  un- 
sightly and  offensive  nuisances  that  dis- 
figure the  streets  of  our  cities.  The  inven- 
tion is  a  round,  galvanized-iron  receptacle 
to  be  placed  underground  and  covered 
with  a  movable  iron  lid.  When  raised 
into  the  garbage-cart  by  means  of  a  small, 
portable  crane  attached  to  the  cart,  the 
bottom  drops  and  empties  the  contents, 
when  the  box  can  be  quickly  and  easily 
replaced  in  its  unseen  receptacle. 


A  NEW  NURSING-BOTTLE. 

One  of  the  best  nursing-bottles  in  the 
market  was  patented  just  one  year  ago, 
under  the  name  of  "Health"  nursing- 
bottle. 

It  is  eonstructed  in  two  sections,  en- 
tirely of  glass.  The  parts  are  fastened  to- 
gether with  a  nickel-plated  clasp,  which 
is  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  upper 
part.  When  it  is  desired  to  separate  the 
parts  for  cleansing,  the  metal  arms  are 
turned  to  one  side,  free  from  the  glass 
projections  of  the  lower  section.  The 
parts  are  fastened  together  again  by  lay- 
ing the  rubber  band  in  its  place  on  the 
lower  section  and  turning  the  pivoted 
arms  until  they  catch  at  the  glass  projec- 
tions, where  they  will  securely  lock  them- 
selves. 


TO  WASH  BLACK  EMBROIDERED 
LAWNS. 

One  quart  of  wheat  bran  tied 
loosely  in  a  cheese-cloth  bag,  put 
into  a  tub,  and  pour  on  sufficient 
water  to  wash  the  dress.  The  water 
is  best  boiling.  Let  it  cool  until  the 
hands  can  be  borne  in  it  without  dis- 
comfort, squeeze  the  bag  until  the 
water  is  starchy;  then  remove  to  an- 
other vessel  and  pour  on  more  boil- 
ing water,  sufficient  to  rinse  the 
dress.  Wash  the  dress  thoroughly 
in  the  first  water.  Do  not  use  soap; 
the  bran  will  clean  it. 

Now  have  ready  a 
package  of  slate-col- 
ored Diamond  dye, 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  as  for 
making   ink,  and 
when    you  have 
squeezed  the  bran  bag  i 
nearly  dry,  add  half  a  cupful 
of  the  dye  to  the  rinse-water, 
and  stir;  then  rinse  the  dress 
in'  it  and  hang  it  out  to  dry, 
wrong  side  out,  in  the  shade. 
When  dry,  sprinkle  very  even- 
ly, and  roll  up  for  two  hours. 
Iron  on  the  wrong  side  over 
a  black  cloth,  with  hot  irons. 

Have  some  tartaric  acid  dis- 
solved, and  with  a  tiny  bit  of 
cotton  fastened  on  a  wooden  toothpick^' 
remove  the  stain  from  under  the  edges  of 
the  finger-nails,  and  rinse  the  hands  with 
^  the  acid,  and  the  stain  will  easily  come  off. 

Lawns  with  white  ground  and  colors 
that  will  not  bear  soap  may  be  washed 
with  the  yolks  of  an  egg,  beaten  into 
lukewarm  water.  And  if  you  want  the 
dress  to  look  like  new,  clap  it  between  the 
hands  until  dry.  If  there  is  a  little  wind, 
this  is  not  a  tedious  operation. 

 ^  Helper. 

BABY'S  SKIRT  PROTECTOR. 

To  prevent  baby  from  soiling  his  clothes, 
a  half -moon  shaped  pad,  13  by  16  inches, 
doubled  and  stitched  around  the  waist,  is 
Tery  good  indeed.  To  secure  it  in  place, 
it  is  tied  with  tapes  loosely  in  front  over 


Fig.  1.— iNDOQif  Toilet  with  Short  Bodice, 

This  bottle  can  probfibly  be  found  in  all 
the  larger  cities,  and  for  the  summer 
especially  deserves  the  name  of  "Health" 
nursing-bottle. 

Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 

PIE-PLANT  PUDDING. 

1  cupful  of  sweet  milk, 
yi  cupful  of  sweet  cream, 
yi  teaspoonful  of  salt, 

1  teaspoonful  of  soda, 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar. 
Enough  flour  to  make  a  stifi"  batter. 

In  a  buttered  basin  put  a  thin  layer  of 
dough  and  a  generous  one  of  sliced  rhu- 
barb, or  pie-plant,  with  sugar  and  a  little 
salt;  then  another  of  dough  and  another 
of  pie-plant  and  sugar,  with  a  little  salt. 
Cover  with  a  layer  of  dough,  and  bake.; 


it  will  usually  cook  in  one  half  hour  with 
a  good  fire.  Serve  the  pudding  warm 
with  a  sauce  of  cream  and  sugar,  or  butter 
and  sugar  beaten  to  a  cream.  Gypsy. 

BEVERAGES. 

Lemonade. — This  is  invaluable  in  fevers 
and  also  in  rheumatic  aff'ections.  Rub 
two  medium-sized  lemons  soft;  cut  them 
through  the  center  and  squeeze  out  the 
juice;  take  out  the  seeds;  put  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  white  sugar  to  each  lemon, 
and  a  pint  of  cold  or  boiling  water,  ac- 
cording as  you  desire  the  lemonade— hot 
or  cold. 

Aunt  Ellen's  Soda- 

V7ATER. — 

3  pounds  of  sugar, 

1}4  pints  of  molasses, 

>i  of  a  pound  of  tar- 
taric acid, 

3^  ounce  of  sassafras, 

2  quarts  of  boiling 
water. 

After  these  have  boiled 
together,  bottle  and  cork 
well.  It  will  keep  a 
long  time  in  a  cool,  dark 
place.  Use  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  this  syrup 
and  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  soda  to  a  glass  of 
water. 


Soda  Cream. — Dis- 
solve one  pound  of 
lemon  sugar  in  a  pint  of 
water,  let  it  boil;  add  the 
whites  of  three  eggs 
beaten  to  a  stiif  froth, 
boil  four  minutes,  stir 
and  strain;  when  cold, 
add  four  teaspoonfuls  of  lemon  extract 
and  bottle.  When  wanted  for  use,  put 
four  tablespoonfuls  into  a  glass  of  Ice- 
water,  add  to  it  one  third  of  a  spoonful  of 
soda,  stir  and  drink. 

Strawberry  Acid. — Four  ounces  of 
tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  and  pour  it  over  two  gallons  of  ripe 
strawberries;  let  stand  twenty-four  hours 
and  drain  the. liquor  off;  to  every  pint  of 
juice  add  a  pound  and  a  half  of  loaf  sugar ; 
boil,  let  stand  three  daj'^s  and  bottle.  A 
few  spoonfuls  in  a  glass  of  ice-water 
makes  a  delightful  drink. 

Raspberry  Vinegar.— Put  ripe  rasp- 
berries in  a  stone  jar,  cover  with  cider 
vinegar,  let  stand  twenty-four  hours; 
pour  the  liquor  over  a  gallon  of  fresh 
berries,  and  let  stand  over  night;  allow 
one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  to  one  pint  of 
juice;  boil  and  skijn ;  bottle.  Add  half  a 
glass  of  the  vinegar  to  one  of  ice-water. 

Cowslip  Mead. — 
IM  pints  of  sugar, 
14  pint  of  molasses, 
2  ounces  of  tartaric  acid, 
1  ounce  essence  of  sassafras. 

Into  the  sugar  and  molasses  pour  three 
pints  of  boiling  water  and  let  it  stand  un- 
til lukewarm ;  then  add  the  tartaric  acid 
and  sassafras.  Bottle  when  cold.  When 
required  for  a  drink,  put  a  tablespoonf  ul 
of  the  mixture  into  a  tumbler,  fill  two 
thirds  full  of  cold  water,  add  a  very  little 
soda  and  drink  while  foaming. 

L.  L.  c. 

Currant,  Raspberry  Whisk.— Add 
ten  ounces  of  crushed  sugar  to  three  gills 
of  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  and  the  juice  of 
one  lemon.  When  thoroughly  dissolved, 
add  one  and  one  half  pints  of  cream ; 
whisk  until  quite  thick  and  serve  in  small 
glasses, 

PRESERVES  AND  JELLIES. 

Pineapple  Preserves.- Pare  and  slice 
the  apples;  then  weigh  them,  and  to  every 
pound  of  fruit  use  a  pound  of  sugar;  put 
a  layer  of  the  slices  in  a  jar  and  cover 
them  with  a  layer  of  sugar;  and  thus  pro- 
ceed until'the  apples  and  sugar  are  used 
up;  let  them  stand  over  night;  then  take 
the  apples  out  of  the  syrup,  cook  the 
syrup  till  it  thickens,  replace  the  apples 
and  boil  fifteen  minutes;  take  the  apples 
out  of  the  syrup  and  let  them  cool;  then 
put  them  in  jars  and  pour  the  syrup  over 
them.  A  few  pieces  of  ginger-root  boiled 
in  the  syrup  will  improve  it. 
Spiced  Cherries  

9  pounds  of  fruit, 

4  pounds  of  sugar, 

1  pint  of  cider  vinegar, 
ounce  of  cinnamon  bark, 

}4  ounce  of  whole  cloves. 
Let  the  syrup  come  to  a  boil  before  put- 
ting in  the  fruit;  cook  the  fruit  until  the 
skins  break;  then  take  out  the  fruit  and 


boil  the  syrup  down  until  thick;  pour 
over  the  fruit  hot. 

Spiced  Tomatoes.— Take  red  and  yellow 
pear-shaped  tomatoes;  prick  two  or  three 
times  with  a  fork,  sprinkle  with  salt,  let 
stand  over  night,  pack  in  a  glass  jar  and 
cover  over  with  vinegar,  prepared  as  fol- 
lows for  a  half -gallon  jar : 

1  pint  of  vinegar, 
1  teaspoonful  of  cloves, 
1  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon, 
1  teaspoonful  of  allspice, 
1  teaspoonful  of  pepper, 
1  lablospooiifnl  of  sugar. 


Log  Cabin. 

The  spices  should  be  ground.  Let  this 
come  to  a  boil  and  pour  it  over  the  toma- 
toes ;  after  they  get  cold  tie  strong  paper 
over  them. 

Orange  Marmalade.— There  is  a  pi- 
quant taste  to  this  article  that  is  very 
agreeable.  It  should  be  put  away  In  small 
jars,  covered  first  with  a  paper  soaked  iu 
whisky,  tying  over  this  a  paper  dipped 
in  the  white  of  an  egg.  Quarter  twelve 
oranges,  remove  the  seeds  and  pith, -slice 
thinly,  put  over  them  six  quarts  of  coid 
water  and  let  stand  till  the  nextday ;  then 
put  all  into  a  preserving-pan  and  boil 
rapidly  for  two  hours.  It  must  then 
measure  eight  pints;  if  not,  add  hot  water 
to  make  the  quantity;  then  add  eight 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar  and  the  thinly-pared 
rinds  of  four  lemons  tied  up  in  a  muslin 
bag,  and  boil  for  an  hour  longer;  add  the 
strained  juice  of  the  lemons  twenty  min- 
utes before  removing  from  the  fire. 

L.  L.  c.  • 

SOUR  YEAST. 

Salt-rising  yeast  will  sometimes  sour 
under  the  best  of  care.  It  will  look  light, 
but  refuse  to  raise  more  than  half  an  inch 
or  so,  and  the  air  bubbles  all  look  the 
same  size,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  acid 
smell  to  the  yeast.  This  will  never  make 
nice  bread,  if  you  do  try  to  make  soda 
counteract  the  acid;  better  use  it  for  pan- 
cakes made  by  using 
1  egg, 

]4  cupful  of  sour  cream  or  buttermilk, 
1  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
K  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
1  cupful  of  the  yeast. 

And  as  much  more  flour  as  may  be  nec" 
essary.  You  can  multiply  the  quantities 
as  much  as  you  desire  to  make  a  needful 
amount  of  batter,  but  keep  the  propor- 
tions the  same. 

Sour  yeast  can  be  used  for  Graham 
bread  by  using 

1  egg, 

K  cupful  of  New  Orleans  molasses, 
14  cupful  of  sour  cream, 

2  cupfuls  of  sour  yeast, 

1  teaspoonful  of  salt, 

2  small  teaspoonfuls  of  soda. 

Use  enough  Graham  flour  to  make  the 
batter  as  stifi"  as  can  be  stirred  with  a 
spoon.  Put  in  a  buttered  dish  and  bake 
one  hour,  or  steam  over  a  kettle  of  water 
for  two  hours.  Some  people  do  not  like 
the  crust  to  Graham  bread,  and  to  them 
steaming  the  loaf  would  be  best,  as  there 
is  no  hard  crust  then  and  the  bread  is 
very  moist.  Others  like  the  crust  best, 
and  would  probably  like  the  baked  loaf 
much  better.  Gypsy. 


Send  for  free  trial  package  of  soap  as  offered 
on  page  7.  You  need  not  heat  up  your  house 
by  boiling  the  clothes,  and  the  fuel  saved  pays 
for  the  soap.   The  trial  package  is  sent  free. 
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TIME'S  EVENING  HOURS. 

We  know  by  mauy  a  token 
Evening  creeps  along  the  sky  j 

And  the  words  by  Jesus  spoken 
Tell  the  midnight  hour  is  nigh ; 

The  early  hours  seem  going  fast, 

But  midnight  hour  will  be  the  last. 

There  will  be  no  more  delaying; 

"What  a  blessed  thing  to  know  I 
For  his  coming  I  am  praying— 

To  the  marriage  I  must  go ; 
But  if  the  early  hours  go  past 
Shall  I  have  oil  enough  to  last? 

Ah,  I  have  thought  this  over, 

And  what  folly  it  would  be, 
"When  the  blessed  Bridegroom-lover 

Shall  come  down  for  you  and  me, 
To  have  the  waiting  hours  gone  past 
And  not  have  oil  enough  to  last. 

So  my  lamp  shall  be  kept  ready. 

And,  with  other  oil  beside, 
1  will  watch  till  midnight,  steady, 

Jesus'  coming  for  his  bride; 
Then  I  will  rise  and  follow  fast. 
With  light  and  oil  enough  to  last. 

I  must  watch  and  wait  till  midnight, 
Though  the  hour  I  may  not  know; 

But  by  mauy  a  feeble,  fliok'ring  light. 
That  will  fainter,  fainter  grow  ; 

And,  as  the  darkness  deepCHS  fast. 

Have  oil  to  trim  my  lamp  to  last. 

—X  Albert  Libby. 


FATHERS  AND  DAUGHTERS. 

If  fathers  would  only  realize  how  much 
the  rounding  out  of  both  the  character 
and  education  of  their  daughters  depended 
on  the  relation  they  held  to  their  fathers, 
the  complaint  of  the  narrowness  of  view 
and  personal  relations  which  women  hold 
to  affairs  would  disappear.  "Women  who 
grow  up  entirely  under  a  mother's  influ- 
ence naturally  view  life  from  the  fem- 
inine standpoint,  having  minds  more  fit- 
ted lo  comprehend  details  than  to  grasp 
entire  situations. 

The  very  nature  of  a  training  entirely 
under  feminine  influence  is  to  bound  the 
mental  vision  by  the  horizon  of  home 
fences,  domestic,  social,  church  and  in- 
herited opinions.  Of  the  vast  world  out- 
side these  walls  a  girl  can  only  learn  as 
she  is  brought  in  contact  with  it  through 
the  medium  of  an  intelligent  father  or 
brother,  unless  circumstances  force  her  to 
battle  with  the  same  outside  world  in  the 
bread-and-butter  struggle.  More  women 
make  wrecks  of  their  lives  because  of  the 
mistaken  training  that  prevented  aknowl- 
edge  of  financial  and  economic  conditions 
than  from  any  other  cause. — Domestic 
Monthly. 

THE  LITTLE  THINGS. 

How  many  of  us,  when  we  awake  in 
the  morning,  resolve  to  do  all  the  good  we 
can,  and  going  out,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  world,  forget  to  be  pleasant,  for- 
get the  smile,  kind  word  and  act,  wanting 
to  do  some  great  act?  Leaving  the  little 
things  undone,  the  pleasant  good-morn- 
ing, the  grasp  of  the  hand,  the  thousand 
and  one  little  things  that  seem  so  insig- 
nificant to  us ;  yet  to  some  one  unaccus- 
tomed to  kindnesses,  how  much  it  is  to 
them  no  one  but  the  heavenly  father 
knows. 

Not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  with- 
out our  heavenly  father's  notice ;  and  re- 
membering this,  let  each  one  of  us  do  all 
the  good  we  can  if  we  cannot  receive  the 
applause  of  men  because  we  fail  to  do  some 
great  act.  Let  us  receive  the  ""V^^'ell  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant;  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  few  things,  I  will  make  thee 
ruler  over  many,"  and  be  more  than  con- 
tent.— Ohristian  Standard. 


WHAT  THE  WOMAN'S  EXCHANGE  HAS  DONE. 

But  while  the  exchange  is  open  to  seri- 
ous criticism  from  a  business  point  of 
"View,  it  has  accomplished  much,  and  has 
in  it  still  greater  possibilities.  It  has  set 
a  high  standard  for  work,  and  insisted 
that  this  standard  shall  be  reached  by 
every  consignor,  not  only  once  or  gener- 
ally, but  invariably.  It  has  maintained 
this  standard  in  the  face  of  hostile  crit- 
icism and  the  feeling  that  a  charitable 
organization  ought  to  accept  poor  work  if 
those  presenting  it  are  in  need  of  money. 
It  has  shown  that  sudcess  in  work  cannot 
be  attained  by  a  simple  desire  for  it  or 
need  of  it  pecuniarily.  It  has  taught  that 
accuracy,  scientific  knowledge,  artistic 
training,  habits  of  observation,  good 
judgment,  courage  and  perseverance  are 
better  staffs  in  reaching  success  than  reli- 
ance upon  haphazard  methods  and  the 


compliments  of  flattering  friends.  It  has 
raised  the  standard  of  decorative  and 
artistic  needlework  by  incorporating  into 
its  rules  a  refusal  to  accept  calico  patch- 
work, wax,  leather,  hair,  feather,  rice, 
spatter,  splinter  and  cardboard  work.  It 
has  taught  many  women  that  a  model 
recipe  for  cake  is  not  "a  few  eggs,  a  little 
milk,  a  lump  of  butter,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
sweetening  to  taste,  flour  enough  to  thick- 
en; give  a  good  beating  and  bake  accord- 
ing to  judgment."  More  than  all  this,  it 
has  pointed  out  to  women  a  means  of 
support  that  can  be  carried  on  within 
their  own  homes,  and  is  perfectly  com- 
patible with  other  work  necessarily  per- 
formed there.  It  has  in  effect  opened  up 
a  new  occupation  to  women,  in  that  it  has 
taught  them  that  their  accomplishments 
may  become  of  pecuniary  value,  and  a 
talent  for  the  more  prosaic  domestic 
duties  turned  into  a  fine  art  and  made  re- 
munerative. 


A  CLERICAL  DREAM. 

The  pastor  dreamed  that  his  church  was 
a  stage-coach  at  the  foot  oi  a  hill,  up 
which,  in  the  absence  of  horse-power,  it 
fell  to  his  lot  to  drag  it. 

Some  of  his  officers  and  members  bade 
him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  they  would  all 
help.  He  should  guide  the  tongue,  some 
of  them  would  turn  the  wheels,  others 
push,  and  so,  together,  they  should  get  it 
up  the  hill. 

For  a  while  the  heavy  coach  moved 
slowly  but  surely  up.  After  a  time,  how- 
ever, its  weight  seemed  to  increase,  till 
the  pastor,  bringing  the  vehicle  to  a  stand 
on  the  first  ridge  and  turning  the  tongue 
to  prevent  it  slij)ping  down,  ran  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  All  the  helpers, 
tired  of  turning  wheels  and  pushing,  had 
jumped  into  the  coach  and  were  sitting 
inside! 

The  pastor  cannot  drag  the  coach  up  all 
alone.  If  all  will  take  hold,  the  heaviest 
coach  will  move  up  the  toughest  hill. 

Pastors  have  been  encouraged  to  at- 
tempt great  things,  and  then  left  ,when 
half  way  up  the  hill. — The  Episcopal  Re- 
corder. 

SIGNS  IN  THE  SUN,  ETC. 

The  sun  is  now  entering  upon  another 
period  of  great  disturbance.  An  enor- 
mous solar  spot,  covering  one  sixteenth 
of  the  surface  of  the  sun,  appeared  last 
week  upon  the  face  of  our  great  lumi- 
nary, and  after  two  or  three  days  sud- 
denly broke  up  into  about  thirty  spots. 
Simultaneous  with  this,  there  was  much 
magnetic  disturbance  on  the  earth,  great 
storms  sweeping  Europe  and  Africa,  and 
almost  unequaled  displays  of  the  aurora 
appearing  in  the  aky. 

"We  have  entered  upon  a  year  of  mo- 
mentous significance,  and  every  day  now 
is  freighted  with  meaning.  He  is  a  fool- 
ish.Christian  indeed  who  is  investing  any 
interest  on  earth  beyond  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

Beloved,  do  not  put  your  money  or 
your  life  into  something  that  is  going  to 
come  back  to  you  on  the  other  side  of 
1900,  but  go  to  work  soon,  and  let  every- 
thing be  r.imed  for  immediate  returns. 
Make  the  most  of  your  life,  your  means, 
your  opportunities,  before  the  decade 
shall  end.  Time  may  last  longer — God 
only  knows;  but  much,  oh,  how  much  is 
to  happen  before  this  decade  shall  have 
closed!  "Wrapped  up  in  its  bosom  lies  the 
significance  of  centuries.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  live  to-day.  Oh,  let  us  live. — 
Christian  Alliance. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

If  we  sum  up  the  encouragements  to 
hope,  founded  on  the  success  of  Christian 
work,  the  figures  are  as  follows : 

Three  centuries  after  Christ  there  were 
5,000,000  Christians. 

Eight  centuries  after  Christ  there  were 
30,000,000  Christians. 

Ten  centuries  after  Christ  there  were 
50,000,000  Christians. 

Eitteen  centuries  after  Christ  there  "Vfere 
100,000,000  Christians. 

Eighteen  centuries  after  Christ  there 
were  174,000,000  Christians. 

Now  there  are  450,000,000. 

The  followers  of  the  three  religions — 
Confucianism,  Buddhism  and  Taoism,  all 
combined,  are  less  in  number  than  the 
Christians  alone. 

Including  the  latest  division  of  Africa 
among  the  European  powers,  about  four 
fifths  of  the  land  of  the  world  is  under 
Christian  control. —  77.  S.  Army  Chaplain. 

Don't  get  a  new  wash-boiler;  don't  even 
get  the  old  boiler  mended,  but  next  wash- 
day, try  the  easy  way  of  washing  clothes 
with  Frank  Siddall's  soap.  See  our  offer 
of  a  free  trial  package  on  page  7. 


Brandreth's  Pills 

Brandreth's  Pills  are  the  great  blood  purifier. 
They  are  a  purgative  and  blood  tonic,  they  act  equally 
on  the  bowels,  the  kidneys,  and  the  skin,  thus  cleansing 
the  system  by  the  natural  outlet  of  the  body — they  may 
be  called  the  purgative  sudorific  and  diuretic  medicine. 
They  stimulate  the  blood  so  as  to  enable  nature  to  throw  " 
off  all  morbid  humors,  and  cure  disease  no  matter  by  what 
name  it  may  be  called.  One  or  two  of  them  taken  every 
night  will  prove  an  infallible  remedy. 

Brandreth's  Pills  are  purely  vegetable,  absolutely 
harmless,  and  safe  to  take  at  any  time. 

Sold  in  every  drug  and  medicine  store,  either  plain  or 
sugar  coated.  • 

PETROLEUM  VASELINE  JELLY. 


 AN  INVALUABLE  FAMILY  REMEDY  FOR  

Burns,  "Wounds,  Sprains,  Kheumatism,  Skin  Diseases,  Hemorrhoids, 
Chilblains,  Etc.    "Taken  Internally,  "Will  Cure  Croup, 
Coughs.  Colds,  Sore  Throat,  Etd. 


San  Burns 


PURE  VASELINE  (2-oz.  bottle)  lOcts. 

POMADE  VASELINE  (2-oz.  bottle)  15  " 

VASELINE  COLD  CREAM  15  " 

VASELINE  CAMPHOR  ICE  10  " 


VASELINE  SOAP,  Unscented  10  cts. 

VASELINE  SOAP,  Perfumed  25  " 

WHITE  VASELINE  (2-oz.  bottle)  25  " 

CAMPHORATED  VASELINE(2-oz.bottle)25  " 
CARBOLATED  VASELINE  (2-oz.bottle)  25 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE  AT  ABOVE  PRICES. 

Be  careful  to  accept  only  the  genuine,  put  up  and  labeled  by  us,  if  you  wish  to  receive  value  for  your 
money.   If  any  dealer  offers  you  an  imitation  or  substitute,  decline  it.   DO  NOT  BE  CHEATED. 

CHESEBROUCH    MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

Mention  this  paper  wiien  you  write. 

flGEHTS  WAflTED 

FOR  A  GRAND  NEW  BOOK 

BY 

Hon.  Jas.  G.  Blaine. 

FovLT  Complete  Books  in  One  Magnificen* 
Volume  of 

NEAELY  900  LAKGE  QUARTO  PAGES ! 

OVER  400  SPLENDID  ENGRAVINGS! 

Book  1.— "A  Review  of  Our  Country,"  by  Hon. 

Jas.  G.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  Slate. 
Book  2.— "A  New  Life  of  Columbus,"  by  J.  W. 
Buel. 

Book  3.— "A  Complete  History  of  America,"  by 
John  Clark  Rldpath,  LL.D.,  the  first  histm-ian  o] 
the  century. 

Book  4.— "A  Complete  History  and  Description  of 
the  World's  Exposition  at  Chicago,"  bj'  Hon. 
IJenJamln  Butterworth,  Sec7elm-y  aud  Solicitor- 
Oeneral  of  the  World's  Fair  Association. 

This  Great  Wopk  is  fioca  f^eady. 

Its  sale  during  the  next  two  years  will  be  three- 
fold greater  than  that  of  all  other  subscription 
books.  Experienced  agents  will  recognize  in  it  at 
first  sight  the  best  opportunity  to  make  money 
that  has  been  offered  them  in  five  years. 

Send  at  once  for  descriptive  circulars  and  terms ; 
als%  Information  in  regard  to  our 

FREE  TRIP  TO  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

Or,  better  still,  send  $1  for  agents'  complete  outfit  and  get  started  a  week  earlier,  as 
every  rtay  saved  will  mean  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  in  pocket.  Address 

MAST,  CROWBI/I/  &  KIRKPATRICK,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


CONSUMPTION 

(except  last,  stages),  CATARRH,  RROHTCHI- 
TIS,  ASTHMA,  and  all  Diseases  oi  the  Lungs, 
surely  cured  by  tiie  New  Andral-Broca  Dis- 
covery. Not  a  Drug,  but  a  New  Scientific  Method 
of  Home  Treatment.  Cures  Ciuaranteed.  Sent 
FREE  to  all  who  apply.  Try  it  FREE,  and  pay 
il'Matistled.  State  age  and  disease  in  full.  Address 
NEW  MEDICAL  ADVANCE,  62  E.  4th  St,,Clncinnati,0. 


Kennedy's 
Medical  Discovery 

Takes  hold  in  {his  order: 

Bowels, 
Liver, 
Kidneys, 
Inside  Skin, 
Outside  Skin, 

Driving  everything  before  it  that  ought 
to  be  out. 

You  know  whether  you  need  it  or 
not. 

Sold  by  every  druggist,  and  manufactured  by 

DONALD  KENNEDY, 

ROXBURY,  MASS. 

MENTION  THIS   PAPER  WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


CAMPAIGN 
BUTTONS 


Our  new  ellk  wove  Campaign  Button  is  the  neatest  thing  out. 
Everybody  wears  it,  Cut  shows  official  Republican  Button, 
democratic  same  quality,  dilf  erent  design. 

AGENTS  niAKE  SIO.OO  A  BAY 

by  following  up  political  gatherings.  Why  don't  you  try  Itl 
You  can  sell  a  few  dozen  around  home.  Order  one  for  your- 
self anyway.  State  whether  you  want  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican. Sample  lOc.  Onedoz.  V5c.  100ror95.00. 

J.  BRIDE  &  CO.,  122  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
^  SOLID  SILVERINE. 

Genuine  Daeber,  solid  Btlverlna 
watch, dust  and  dampproof  jguarao- 
teed  for  SOyeara,    Fitted  complete 
with  Our  very  highest  grade  impor- 
ted moveineDt,niagnificentiy  jeweled 
itnA  guaranteed  to  run  and  keep  cor- 
rect time  for  ten  years. 
It  is  a  heavy  3  ox.  full  gents'size 
watch, and  a  beauty.  Our  former 
price  was  S5.00,but  for  the  next 
60  days  we  ofiEer  them  for  $2.93 
each^and  a  handsome  chain  and 
charm  free  with  each  watch. 
CUT  THIS  OUT,  send  It 
jto  UB  with  your  name, poet  office 
laddress  and  Dame  of  your  near- 
•st  express  office,  and  we  will 
ship  it  there  for  yoar  examina- 
tion. If,  after  szamlnatlon,  yoa 
are  convinced  that  H  Is  a  bar- 
gain pay  the  express  agent  $2.98 
and  express  charges,  and  it  Is 
yours.     Otherwise    you  pay 
nothing  and  It  will  be  returned 
at  our  expense.  Address 

THE  NATIONAL  M'F'B 
&  IMPORTING  CO., 
J^334  Dearborn  St.» 
~    CHICACOt  lUU 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Haramonton,  New  Jersey. 


FEEDING  FOWLS. 

"ell-ped  fowls  are  given 
their  rations  at  stated 
periods,  not  once,  but 
twice,  and  are  never 
neglected.  This  is 
quite  a  point  where 
eggs  are  required,  or 
when  the  health  of  the 
fowl  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. An  overgorged  fowl,  during 
the  cold  weather,  will  most  surely  show 
symptoms  of  disease  when  warm  weather 
sets  in.  Then  commences  a  course  of 
doctoring,  which  in  almost  every  instance 
is  in  vain.  For  a  steady  feed,  whole  corn 
is  not  always  suitable.  Neither  is  an  old, 
tumble-down  building,  full  of  cracks  that 
admit  drafts  of  air  and  dHfts  of  snow, 
suitable  for  their  confinement. 

Where  there  are  no  combs  to  freeze,  a 
free  outside  run  is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  a 
direct  draft  on  the  bird  at  night  that  pro- 
duces the  roup  and  frosts  the  comb. 
When  fowls  have  fasted  for  any  length  of 


the  Brown  Leghorn.  Merit  alone  is  the 
recommendation  of  a  breed.  We  have  in 
this  country  about  seventy-five  breeds  of 
poultry,  yet  the  number  in  favor  with 
the  farmers  may  be  counted  on  the  ends 
of  the  fingers.  When  a  really  meritori- 
ous breed  gets  a  firm  hold  on  public  favor 
it  is  not  soon  displaced.  This  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  Plymouth  Rock,  which  is 
not  the  best  breed  for  producing  eggs,  or 
for  the  market-stalls,  yet  it  is  well  up  to 
the  average  in  those  respects.  The  breed 
is  hardy,  as  well  as  productive,  and  that 
merit  of  hardiness  is  an  imi^ortant,  strong 
one.  There  are  so  many  different  cli- 
mates that  to  ihtroduce  a  breed  which 
will  prove  superior  in  all  sections  is  not 
easily  accomplished,  but  farmers  are 
always  ready  to  welcome  any  new  breed 
tha-t;  has  the  merit  of  producing  a  large 
number  of  eggs. 


A  LIGHT  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

The  design  of,  a  poultry-house  in  this 
issue  is  for  a  flock  of  fifteen  fowls,  the 
house  being  ten  feet  wide  and  sixteen 
feet  long.  But  little  explanation  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  illustration  explains  itself.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  hens  are  very 
partial  to  plenty  of  light  in  the  poultry- 
house,  and  the  design  is  to  show  how 


eggs  daily,  and  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
disappoint  a  customer.  One  who  goes 
into  the  business  with  the  object  of  aim- 
ing to  give  full  satisfaction  will  find  a 
ready  sale  for  all  of  his  eggs  at  extra 
prices. 

SUMMER  SHELTER. 

We  do  not  favor  having  the  fieas  roost 
on  the  trees,  as  they  may  be  exposed  to 
storms;  nor  is  it  always  best  for  them  to 
be  in  a  close  house  in  summer.  The 
proper  mode  of  providing  shelter  during 
the  warm  season  is  to  have  a  shed,  open 
to  the  south,  which  will  allow  plenty  of 
air,  as  well  as  keep  the  fowls  dry  in  wet 
weather.  A  shed  is  not  expensive,  and 
protects  the  trees  from  the  accumulated 
filth  around  the  trunks,  as  is  noticed 
when  the  hens  roost  on  the  limbs.  Even 
the  turkeys  should  have  shelter,  yet  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  turkey  seldom  has  any 
roof  but  the  sky,  even  in  the  most  in- 
clement weather. 


REFUSE  FROM  FACTORIES. 

Refuse  from  the  factories,  such  as  brew- 
ers' grains,  ground  meat,  etc.,  makes  a 
cheap  food  for  poultry;  but  the  mistake 
should  not  be  made  of  using  such  ex- 
clusively because  of  cheapness.  It  may 
not  be  always  economical  to  procure  cer- 
tain foods  because  they  are 
cheap,  as  the  supply  in  the 
egg  basket  may  diminish. 
The  cheapest  foods  are  those 
that  induce  the  hens  to  lay. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  use 
refuse  material  whenever  it 
can  be  done,  but  it  must  be 
kept  in  view  that  the  best 
results  are  obtained  by 
feeding  a  variety. 


A  Light  Poui.try-hotjsb. 


time,  a  soft,  warm  feed  should  be  given 
first,  and  stinted  rations  given  at  frequent 
intervals.  An  overloading  of  the  crop  is 
always  dangerous. 

When  poultry  is  to  be  fattened  for 
market,  they  should  be  shut  up  in  dark 
apartments  by  themselves  for  about  ten 
days  before  killing.  The  object  in  keep- 
ing them  in  dark  coops  is  to  keep  them 
quiet,  as  they  fatten  much  quicker.  Feed 
soft  feed  twice  a  day  and  give  screenings 
at  night.  Give  them  pure,  fresh  water 
every  day,  as  this  is  a  very  important 
item  in  fattening  poultry.  Do  not  feed 
them  anything  for  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  before  you  kill  them.        J.  S.  L. 


VALUE  OF  THE  RANGE. 

A  hen  on  the  range  keeps  herself  in  con- 
dition for  laying  by  being  continually  at 
work.  If  she  is  allowed  too  much  grain 
she  will  become  lazy,  refrain  from  forag- 
ing, fattens,  and  soon  ceases  to  lay.  This 
is  a  matter  that  deserves  attention.  Keep 
the  hens  at  work.  When  they  seek  in- 
sects, scratch,  and  travel  over  a  wide  area 
of  ground,  in  order  to  secure  a  variety, 
they  are  not  only  lessening  expenses,  but 
also  keeping  themselves  in  the  best  order 
for  laying.  It  is  due  more  to  the  exercise 
than  to  the  food  which  hens  receive,  to 
which  may  be  ascribed  the  greatest  value 
of  a  range.  When  hens  are  in  confine- 
ment they  are  liable  to  be  overfed,  and  it 
requires  extra  care  on  the  part  of  those 
who  manage  flocks  in  summer  to  avoid 
overfeeding.  We  have  found  that  when 
there  is  ample  forage  for  hens  they  need 
no  food  at  all  in  summer,  as  they  will 
easily  find  all  the  worms,  seeds  and  grass 
required.  A  good  range  in  summer  will 
provide  eggs  with  little  or  no  cost  to  the 
farmer. 

BREEDS  FOR  FARMERS. 

As  a  rule  the  farmer  cares  very  little  for 
gaudy  plumage,  or  of  standard  points, 
though  he  desires  his  pure  breeds  to  be 
free  from  blemish.  In  selecting  a  breed 
they  aim  more  for  utility  than  for  beauty, 
yet  some  of  the  most  prolific  breeds  are 
beautiful  in  shape  and  color.  It  is  per- 
haps safe  to  claim  that  for  beauty  and 
Utility  combined,  but  few  breeds  surpass 


easily  a  large  portion  of  the  house  may  be 
composed  of  windows.  If  such  a  house 
is  used  in  the  summer,  the  windows  at 
the  ends  and  the  lower  window  in  front 
may  be  removed  and  wire  netting  sub- 
stituted. For  winter  the  glass  should  be 
returned.  This  house  is  not  as  expensive 
as  it  appears,  and  is  very  cheerful  to  a 
flock  during  winter,  when  it  may  be 
necessary  to  confine  the  hens  for  months. 


QUICK  PROFITS. 

To  secure  the  greatest  profit,  the  aim 
should  be  to  shorten  the  time  of  growth 
as  much  as  possible,  as  the  quicker  a  fowl 
reaches  the  marketable  age  the  less  the 
labor  and  smaller  the  cost.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  duck  will  consume  twice  as 
much  food  as  a  chicken  and  is,  apparently, 
more  expensive  to  keep,  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  a  duck  also  grows  twice 
as  fast  as  a  chicken,  the  cost  to  produce  a 
pound  of  meat  on  a  duck  is  no  greater 
than  for  other  poultry.  Profits  are  not 
made  by  feeding  fowls  after  they  should 
no  longer  be  retained.  When  fattening 
fowls  they  should  be  weighed  every  two 
or  three  days,  and  as  soon  as  they  show 
no  increase  in  weight  they  should  be 
marketed.  There  are  business  methods 
in  poultry  raising  as  in  all  other  pursuits, 
and  the  largest  profits  are  made  when 
business  methods  are  practiced.  It  should 
be  the  rule  to  keep  nothing  that  does  not 
pay,  and  when,  a  chick  is  hatched  it 
should  be  pushed  right  on,  so  as  to  get  it 
into  market  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


MAKE  A  HOME  MARKET. 

There  are  usually  more  stale  eggs  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  as  the  warm 
weather  causes  them  to  begin  to  decom- 
pose sooner.  If  you  are  near  a  village  or 
town  you  will  find  a  class  of  persons  who 
will  be  willing  to  pay  an  extra  price  for 
eggs  which  are  known  to  be  strictly  fresh. 
This  is  an  excellent  season  of  the  year  for 
building  up  such  a  trade,  but  do  not 
attempt  to  satisfy  your  customers  by 
buying  eggs  for  the  purpose,  as  you  will 
then  surely  find  that  you  cannot  supply 
fresh  eggs,  as  stale  ones  will  get  in  among 
them.    Keep  your  own  hens,  collect  the 


jl       PURIFYING  THE  YARDS. 

If  the  hens  are  confined  in 
yards,  the  best  way  to  keep 
the  yards  clean  and  to  pre- 
vent disease  is  to  either  spade 
them  frequently,  or  to  have 
two  yards,  and  grow  a 
green  crop  in  one  while  the 
fowls  occupy  the  other,  al- 
ternating the  yards  as  ne- 
cessity requires.  If  the  yard 
is  small  it  is  an  excellent 
plan   to   scatter  air-slaked 
lime  over  it  once  or  more  a  month,  so  as 
to  destroy  the  germs  of  roup,  as  well  as 
the  gape-worm. 

LICE  ARE  MULTIPLYING. 

From  now  on  the  weather  will  be  very 
warm.  It  will  provide  just  the  conditions 
most  favorable  for  the  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  lice.  Should  the  lice  get  posses- 
sion of  the  poultry-house  it  will  be 
almost  useless  to  attempt  to  make  the 
hens  pay.  To  keep  down  lice  one  must 
be  constantly  on  the  watch.  Spray  the 
poultry-house  every  week,  or  use  a  wa- 
tering-pot if  necessary.  Kerosene  is  sure 
death  to  them. 


DRY  DIRT. 

Lay  in  plenty  of  dry  dirt  when  the 
weather  is  very  dry,  and  haul  it  during 
the  middle  of  the  day,  so  as  to  have  it 


free  from  dampness;  sift  it  and  place 
boxes  of  it  where  the  hens  can  always 
freely  dust  in  it.  The  hens  use  dry  dirt 
to  rid  themselves  of  lice,  and  if  given  an 
opportunity  to  dust  they  vyill  thrive 
better  and  lay  more  eggs. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Learning  From  Experience.— "Wife  and  1 
thought  our  fowls,  which  by  the  way  are 
Wyandotte  and  Brahma,  mixed,  were  not 
laying  enough  eggs,  and  we  determined  to  try 
another  breed.  My  father  had  four  nice  hens 
and  a  rooster,  so  I  got  thirteen  eggs  from 
him  to  set.  Wife  says,  "Will,  I  wouldn't  set 
thirteen  eggs;  make  it  twelve  or  fourteen." 
"Oil,  nonsense,"  says  I,  "we'll  set  tliirteen 
eggs,  and  as  it  is  Friday,  we  will  put  the 
unlucky  day  and  number  together."  "All 
right,  you'll  see,"  said  wife.  Well,  three 
weeks  passed  away,  and  no  chickens.  Two 
days  more  passed,  and  still  no  signs  of  any 
chickens.  I  broke  the  eggs,  and  there  was  not 
a  fertile  egg  in  the  lot.  Well,  readers,  you 
should  have  seen  the  look  on  my  wife's  face 
when  1  announced  the  result.  Then  we  got 
forty-five  Brown  Leghorn  eggs,  from  a  friend 
cloce  by,  who  had  two  roosters  with  twenty 
hens.  I  set  three  hens  on  these  eggs— this 
time  on  Saturday;  not  that  my  wife  had  con- 
vinced me  that  the  number  or  day  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  former  set,  but  I  was  glad 
afterwards  that  I  did  not  set  the  same  number 
or  on  the  same  day  as  at  the  first,  for  only  five 
eggs  hatched  out  of  the  forty-flve.  Nearly  all 
of  Jthe  eggs  were  unfertile.  I  asked  wife 
what  she  had  to  say  now.  She  declared  it 
was  better  than  the  first  set.  Then  we  de- 
termined to  set  fifteen  eggs  from  our  own 
hens.  The  neighbors  told  us  we  were  foolish 
to  do  it,  as  I  only  had  one  rooster  with  fifty 
hens,  and  they  were  kept  shut  up  in  a  yard 
all  the  time,  and  we  were  getting  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  eggs  a  day.  But  I  resolved  to 
try  the  experiment  anyway,  and  so  I  set 
fifteen  eggs  under  a  hen,  and  in  twenty  days 
she  began  to  hatch,  and  she  hatched  fourteen 
chickens  out  of  the  fifteen  eggs,  and  the  other 
egg  had  a  dead  chicken  in  It.  I  would  like  to 
hear  what  some  of  our  poultrymen  who 
advise  us  to  keeping  one  rooster  with  ten 
hens  have  to  say  about  that.  W.  P. 

Kingston,  iV.  X 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Black  Minorcas.— S.  P.  S.,  Wilmer,  Texas, 
writes  :  "Will  you  please  give  me  the  origin 
of  Black  Minorca  fowls?" 

Reply:- They  are  very  similar  to  Black 
Spanish,  but  have  no  white  face,  ft  is  claimed 
that  they  are  "Mediterraneans,"  but  they 
have  been  known  In  Fjigland  for  twenty  or 
more  years.  The  first  importations  to  this 
country  were  made  by  F.  A.  Mortimer,  Potts- 
ville,  Pa.,  who  brought  them  from  England. 

Sicilian  Fowls.— S.  D.  t>.,  Aurora,  Indiana, 
writes:  "Can  you  inform  me  in  regard  to 
Sicilian  fowls,  and  where  they  can  be  pur- 
chased?" 

Reply:— The  breed  Is  not  recognized  in  the 
standard,  nor  can  we  state  who  has  them,  as 
they  are  rare.  It  is  an  old  breed,  and  strongly 
resembles  the  Leghorn.  The  color  is  bufi',  and 
it  has  a  cup  comb  and  light  willow  legs.  In 
size  they  are  a  little  larger  than  Leghorns, 
and  are  excellent  layers  of  large  eggs.  The 
female,  though  light  buff  in  color,  is  also 
penciled  with  black. 


When  you  have  tried  the  free  package  of 
Frank  Siddall's  soap  and  found  it  saves  you  a 
large  amount  of  labor,  then  tell  your  neigh- 
bors and  friends  to  write  us  a  postal  lor  a  free 
trial  package  just  as  you  did.  We  want  to  in- 
troduce it  in  every  household.  See  page  7. 


Asthma' 


The  African  KoIaPIant, 

discovered  in  Congo,  West 
Africa,  is  Nature's  Sure 
Cure  for  Asthma.  Cnrc  Ouarantced  or  No 
IPay.  Export  Office,  1164  Broadway,  New  York. 
For  I>arge  Trial  Case,  FKEE  by  Hail,  address 
KOLA  IMFOBIINQ  CO.,  132  Vine St.,Clncliuiati,Ohio. 


If  afflicted  wdtli 
aore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


■M  mm  j^Hi    during  July  and  August. — Send  us  at  once  a  photograph  or  a  tintype  ot 

■■r  Ev  Ha  yourself,  or  any  member  of  your  family,  living  or  dead,  and  we  will  make 
1^  J[\  for  you  one  of  our  finest  |35.00  life-size  CRAYON  PORTRAITS  absolutely 

free  of  charge.  This  offer  is  made  to  introduce  our  artistic  portraits  in 
your  vicinity.  Put  your  name  and  address  back  of  photo.,  and  send  same  to  Tanquerey 
Portrait  Society,  741  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  References  :  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmadge, 
all  newspaper  publishers.  Banks,  and  Express  Companies  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 


A  PBRFBCTION,  CI/OSE-WOVB  HAMMOCK  (tl  ca 
Together  with  this  paper  one  year,  for  only        *P-L.  Jw 


Cool  .tnd  comfortable,  strong  ;  cIoBely  woven  instead  of  knit,  it  cannot  catch  and  pull  off  the  buttons.  It  is 
11  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  will  easily  sustain  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  person,  and  withstand  the  strain 
of  400  or  ."iao  pounds.  Has  patent  iron  ends.  j 

Glv^n  as  a  premium  for  6  subscribers  to  either  the  Farm  and  Fireside  or  the  Ladies  Home  Companion, 
at  50  c«nt)s  each. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  either  paper,  $1.50. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  only  $1.35.  Postage  or  express  paid  by  us  in  each  case.  Give  your  express 
station  if  different  from  post-ofSce  address. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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fi®-EEAD  THIS  NOTICB.-®a 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Fabm  ANB 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation unon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query  in  order  that  «  e  may  answer  by  mail  if 
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Millet.— P.  G.  S.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  writes  . 
"When  is  the  best  time  to  cut  millet  for  win- 
ter feed  for  cows?" 

Reply  :— Cut  it  when  in  bloom.  When  cut 
before  it  goes  to  seed,  millet  makes  excellent 
hay. 

HCicUoryimts.— S.  L.  "W.,  Jamesville,  N.  C, 
writes  :  "K.  H.,  of  Nustrand,  Minn.,  wants  to 
know  where  he  can  get  pignut  hicliorynuts  in 
large  quantities  for  planting.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  bushels  here  on  the  banks  of  the 
Roanoke  river  every  fall.  The  nuts  are  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  highland  hickory, 
and  the  wood  is  considered  much  better." 

Cabbage  Qncrics.  — P.  A.,  Greenville, 
Pa.,  writes  :  "(1)  What  causes  club-foot  in  cab- 
bage, andean  it  be  prevented?  (2)  What  will 
prevent  the  ravages  of  the  cabbage-worm  ?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— (1)  The  disease  known 
as  club-foot,  or  club-root,  is  caused  by  a  fun- 
gus. To  prevent  it,  plant  on  soil  on  which 
cabbages,  cauliflowers,  radishes  or  turnips 
have  not  been  grown  for  a  few  years.  (2)  For 
cabbage-worms,  dust  the  infected  heads  with 
buhach  (California  insect-powder),  or  sprinkle 
them  with  the  kerosene  emulsion. 

Green  Maiinrliig  for  Whcaf.— N.  O.,  Val- 
ley City,  N.  D.,  writes  :  "I  would  like  to  know 
what  kind  of  green  manure  would  be  best  for 
the  wheat-fields  in  North  Dakota.  Two  years 
ago  I  plowed  down  millet  on  a  piece  of  sum- 
mer fallow.  I  raised  an  immense  crop  on  it, 
far  ahead  of  that  on  the  common  summer 
fallow,  and  this  year  I  can  see  that  the  grain 
Is  doing  better  on  that  piece.  Millet  is  good 
in  this  respect,  that  the  seed  costs  very  little 
and  it  grows  fast.  I  have  been  thinking  that 
other  plants  might  be  richer  in  leaves,  and 
consequently,  take  more  nourishment  from 
the  air.  Perhaps  millet  is  the  plant  that  will 
do  best  in  North  Dakota's  comparatively  dry 
climate.  I  was  born  in  Sweden,  where  the 
land  has  to  be  manured.  Although  the  land 
here  is  very  rich,  1  don't  believe  in  cropping  it 
year  after  year  and  not  return  anything  to  the 
land." 

Reply':— Use  millet,  if  that  brings  you  good 
returns.  Also,  try  fleld-peas.  Peas,  clover 
and  other  leguminous  crops  accumulate  nitro- 
gen from  the  air;  millet  does  not. 

Setting  Asparagus  and  Currants. — A 
subscriber  in  Three  Oaks,  Mich.,  asks:  "What 
time  of  year  and  how  should  an  asparagus  bed 

be  started  ?  Which  is  the  quickest  way  to 

get  currants  into  bearing,  and  should  they  be 
planted  in  fall  or  spring?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— You  can  plant  asparagus 
in  fall  or  spring.  Buy  good,  strong  plants,  and 
set  them  six  or  eight  inches  deep  in  rich,  well- 
prepared  soil,  say  two  feet  apart  and  the  rows 
five  or  six  feet  apart.  Manure  well  every  year 
and  give  clean  cultivation.  The  second  sea- 
son after  planting  the.v  will  give  a  partial 

crop,  and  a  full  one  the  year  after.  The 

quickest  way  to  get  currants  into  bearing  is  to 
procure  as  large  plants  as  can  be  had,  and  set 
them  in  good,  well-prepared  ground.  If  you 
do  this  this  fall,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  you  may  get  quite  a  respectable  crop 
next  year.  The  two-year  plants  which  you 
can  buy  at  the  nurseries  should  give  you  a 
partial  crop  the  year  after  planting,  and  a  fair 
crop  the  year  following.  The  smaller  the 
plants,  of  course  the  longer  you  will  have  to 
wait  for  a  full  crop.  By  starting  a  plantation 
from  cuttings,  it  will  require  three  or  four 
years  before  you  can  get  a  respectable  crop. 


VETERINARY. 
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A  Dry  Teat.— W.  H.  K.,  Cottageville,  Ky., 
Leave  that  dry  teal  of  your  cow  alone,  and  see 
to  it  that  the  three  good  teats  are  always  prop- 
erly milked,  and  the  loss  of  milk  caused  by 
the  one  teat  not  being  in  use  will  be  insignif- 
icant. 

Heaves  and  Unsuitable  Food.— P.  G.  M., 

Detroit,  Minn.  Your  pony  is  afTected  with 
heaves,  an  incurable  chronic  difficulty  ,of 
breathing.  An  improvement  will  be  efTected 
on  grass.  Wheal  straw  is  no  food  for  horses  ; 
no  wonder  that  your  pony  got  poor.  Next 
winter  feed  sheaf  oats  instead  of  straw,  and 
particularly  avoid  dusty  and  musty  hay. 

liung:  Trouble.— G.  A.  N.,  Chauncey,  Ohio. 
A  definite  diagnosis  cannot  be  based  upon  one 
single  symptom,  especially  if  the  same  is 
simply  a  cough.  Your  heifer  has  some  lung 
trouble,  but  whether  the  same  consists  in  tu- 
berculosis or  in  bronchial  pneumonia,  or  is 
caused  by  the  presence  of  lung-worms,  Stron- 
gylus  micrurus,  or  something  else,  canilot  be 
decided  from  your  communication.  If  you 
desire  a  definite  diagnosis,  have  the  heifer  ex- 
amined by  a  veterinarian. 

Paralytic  Hogs.— C.  G.,  Algonac,  Mich.  It 
is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  anything 
can  be  done  with  yourhogs.  Your  description 
leaves  me  In  doubt  in  regard  to  the  cause  of 
the  paralysis  or  weakness  in  the  hind  quarters, 
whether  It  is  an  afTectlon  of  the  spinal  cord, 
or  whether  your  hogs  are  trichiuous,  or  per- 
haps rhachitic  in  a  high  degree.  You  say  the 
hogs  are  ten  months  old  and  have  been  ailing 
six  months.  I  would  advise  you  to  kill  the 
worst  one,  and  have  it  examined  by  a  compe- 
tent person. 

Probably  a  Tumor.— M.  S.  B.,  Lake  Chute, 
Ohio,  writes:  "My  cow  has  a  lump  between 
the  two  back  teats,  a  little  larger  than  a  quail's 
egg,  and  loose,  smooth  and  hard  Inside.  It  is 
necked,  and  nearly  two  inches  long.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  sore  at  all.  It  has  been  grow- 
ing one  year." 

Answer:— What  you  call  a  lump  seems  to  be 
a  tumor,  which  either  must  be  left  alone,  or 
be  cut  out  by  a  veterinarian. 


Sores  on  the  Feetof  Cattle.— A.  E.,  Preble 
county,  Ohio.  What  you  call  "greased  heel  in 
cattle"  will  be  cured  by  aijplicatlons  to  the 
sores  or  pustules,  twice  a  day,  of  a  mixture  of 
liquid  subacetale  of  lead,  one  part,  and  olive- 
oil,  three  parts,  provided  you  keep  your  cattle 
out  of  the  mud  and  in  a  dry  place,  where  tlieir 
feet  will  remain  clean  and  not  be  irritated  or 
wounded.  No  cure  can  be  efTected  as  long  as 
the  cattle  are  kept  In  or  have  access  to  wet 
and  muddy  places. 

"Want  Books  on  Veterinary  Medicine. 
—A.  D.,  Ozone  Park,  N.  Y.,  and  G.  M.  B.,  Som- 
erset, Ohio.  The  only  way  to  study  veterinary 
medicine  is  to  take  a  regular  course  in  a  good 
veterinary  college.  It  cannot  be  studied  from 
books  alone.  If  you  desire  to  buy  popular 
books,  ask  a  bookseller  for  a  catalogue  and 
make  your  selection.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
such  books  as  you  want.  I  regard  them  as  of 
very  little  value  to  me,  at  least,  and  have 
neither  money  to  spare  to  buy  them  nor  time 
and  incHnation  to  read  them  ;  consequently, 
I  am  not  in  the  position  to  recommend  any 
one  in  particular. 

Chronic  Rheumatism.— W.  N.  B.,  Leona, 
Ky.  What  you  describe  looks  like  a  case  of 
chronic  rheumatism.  There  is  no  rational 
treatment,  because  the  real  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease is  as  yet  unknown.  Therefore,  the  effect 
of  any  internal  treatment  is,  to  say  the  least, 
ver,y  unreliable.  Regular  feeding,  food  easy 
of  digestion,  moderate  exercise,  good  groom- 
ing, protection  against  wet,  cold,  and  sharp 
draughts  of  air,  and  now  and  then  a  counter- 
irritant  judiciously  applied,  will  probably  ef- 
fect some  improvement,  and  maybe  even  a 
temporary  cure.  If  you  find  that  the  soles  of 
the  hoof  are  flat  and  tender,  but  the  frogs  are 
strong  and  well  developed,  good  and  well- 
made  bar  shoes  will  considerably  ease  the 
animal. 

Heaves  and  Ijameness.- L.  B.  P.,  Patter- 
son, Iowa,  writes:  "I  have  a  mare,  eight 
years  old,  which  coughs  when  fed  on  hay. 
When  on  grass  she  coughs  very  little.  She 
was  fed  on  musty  hay  last  winter.  She  also 
is  lame  in  front  parts,  and  upon  examination, 
can  find  no  cause  for  it,  except  that  on  each 
side  of  the  frog  of  the  foot  there  are  white 
spots,  which  are  raised  a  little  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the  surfaee.   Is  this  the  cause  ?" 

Answer  : — Your  mare  is  affected  with  heaves. 
Send  her  to  pasture.  You  should  not  have 
fed  her  with  musty  hay,  which  is  no  food  for 
horses.  How  can  you  expect  me  to  tell  you 
what  causes  the  lameness  of  3'our  mare  and 
what  will  cure  it,  if  you  give  no  description. 
What  you  call  white  spots  is  nothing. 

So-called  Paper-shin,  or  I.ombrige.— S. 
H.  W.,  Keosauqua.  Iowa.  What  you  complain 
of  is  so-called  paper-skin,  or  lombrige,  as  it  is 
called  in  Texas  and  Mexico.  It  is  worms, 
Strongylus  contortus,  in  the  fourth  stomach, 
and  lung-worins,  Strongylus  fllaria,  in  the 
bronchial  tubes.  If  you  keep  your  flock  of 
sheep,  but  especially  the  lambs,  away  from 
low,  wet  and  sloughy  places,  and  from  pools 
of  stagnant  water,  those  cases  pi'obabls'  will 
not  occur.  The  worms  in  the  stomach  may  be 
expelled  by  medicinal  treatment;  for  instance, 
with  tartar  emetic  dissolved  in  distilled  or 
rain-water,  at  a  ratio  of  eight  grains  to  an 
ounce  of  water.  The  dosis  would  be,  for  good- 
sized  lambs,  one  ounce,  and  for  old  sheep,  two 
ounces  of  the  solution,  to  be  given  on  an 
empty  stomach.  Against  the  lung-worms 
nothing  can  be  done. 

A  lUilk.prodncing  Heifer.— G.  A.  V.  F., 

Salem,  Mo.,  w^rites:"!  have  a  Jersey  heifei-j 
thirty-two  mouths  old,  that  is  not  in  calf,  yet 
her  udder  Is  somewhat  enlarged  and  filled 
with  milk.  I  have  millced  it  out  only  twice, 
and  got  about  a  pint  at  each  milking;  am  cer- 
tain she  could  be  'brought  to  her  milk.'  Now, 
what  I  want  to  know  is  this :  Would  it  in  any 
way  injure  her  future  usefulness  as  a  milch 
cow  to  have  her  give  milk  before  she  brings  a 
calf?" 

Answer  :— If  there  is  danger  of  garget  since 
you  have  milked  the  heifer,  it  may  be  better 
to  keep  up  the  milking.  If  there  is  no  such 
danger,  I  would  advise  to  leave  her  alone.  Is 
it  not  possible  that  the  heifer  has  been  with 
calf  and  has,  perhaps,  aborted  without  you 
knowing  it?  Still,  similar  cases  have  been 
reported  before. 

Subject  to  Colic— Worms.— C.  P.,  Pavil- 
ion, N.  Y.,  writes:  "I  have  a  six-year-old 
mare  that  occasionally  has  colic.  It  comes  on 
seemingly  without  cause.  I  do  not  change 
feed  or  overwork  her.  Js  there  anything  I  can 

do  as  a  preventive  ?  She  is  troubled  quite 

badly  with  worms  in  the  rectum." 

Answer:— Frequent  attacks  of  colic,  as  a 
rule,  are  due  to  the  existence  of  an  aneurism 
in  the  anterior  mesenteric  arter.v,  and  as  such 
an  aneurism  cannot  be  removed,  a  reliable 
preventive  Is  out  of  the  question.  •  Regular 
feeding,  regular  exercise  and  food  easy  of  di- 
gestion— in  fact,  avoiding  anything  calculated 
to  cause  any  irregularity  in  the  circulation  of 
the  blood— is  all  that  can  be  done.  Horses 
subject  to  colic  may  be  expected  to  die,  sooner 
or  later,  of  that  disease.  Worms  in  the  rec- 
tum are  best  removed  by  a  few  injections  of 
raw  linseed-oil. 

Stiff  and  Suffering:  from  Metritis.— O.E. 
H.,  Lansing,  Col.,  writes  :  "I  have  a  mare  that 
has  been  stiff  about  three  weeks.  One  w/;ek 
ago  she  gave  birth  to  a  colt,  but  two  weeks  be- 
fore she  foaled  she  became  stiff  and  her  legs 
swelled  up.  Since  foaling,  the  swelling  has 
gone,  but  she  is  still  stiff,  and  there  is  a  roll 
swelled  on  the  right  side,  com-mencing  close 
to  the  udder  and  reaching  almost  to  the  front 
legs,  a  little  above  the  milk- vein." 

Answer:— The. stiffness,  probably,  will  dis- 
appear if  the  mare  has  outdoor  exercise  in  a 
good  pasture  in  day-lime  and  is  kept  in  the 
stable  at  night  and  in  bad  weather.  The  dis- 
charge, probably  caused  by  metritis,  is  more 
serious.  I  would  advise  to  make,  first,  injec- 
tions with  warm  water,  so  as  to  thoroughly 
irrigate  the  womb,  and  this  done,  to  make  in- 
jections of  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  1  to  75; 
or  of  corrosive-sublimate,  1  to  1,500.  Whatever 
is  used, i?t  should  be  used  blood-warm,  and  be 
injected  carefully.  The  injections  may  be  re- 
peated once  a  day  until  improvement  can  be 
noticed. 

Cough.— H.  L.,  Salina,  Kan.,  writes:  "Will 

you  please  give  me  a  good  remedy  for  my  pony, 
which  has  a  cough  ?  Five  or  six  weeks  ago  he 
was  driven  to  town  pretty  fast,  and  was  left 
in  a  cold  rain.  Since  then  he  has  been  cough- 
ing. The  other  night  he  was  in  the  rain,  and 
now  he  Is  getting  worse.  Do  you  think  this 
cough  might  cause  the  heaves?  He  does  not 
do  anything  except  to  be  ridden  a  short  ways 
or  to  town,  which  Is  only  two  or  two  and  a 
half  miles.  When  he  gallops  he  coughs  worse 
than  when  walking  or  trotting.  His  feed  has 
been  corn  twice  a  daj'  and  some  green  rye  and 
leaves  and  prairie  hay;  now  he  has  alfalfa, 
hay  and  corn." 

Answer:— I  have  repeatedly  stated  in  these 
columns  that  a  diagnosis  cannot  be  based  up- 
on any  one  single  symptom,  especially  if  that 
symptom  is  one  which,  like  a  cough,  belongs 
to  quite  a  large  number  of  diseases.  Your 
pony  probably  suffers  from  chronic  bronchitis 
or,  "maybe,  laryngitis.  Avoid  everything 
which,  according  to  your  own  observations, 
causes  the  cough  to  become  more  severe,  and, 
if  possible,  keep  the  animal  on  green  and  juicy 
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food,  either  in  a  good  stable  or  in  a  good  pas- 
ture. To  say  it  over  again,  avoid  any  expos- 
ure to  wet  and  cold,  severe  exercise,  and  dry, 
musty  and  dusty  food.  Medicines  can  have 
but  little  effect,  and  will  have  none  at  all  un- 
less the  animal  is  kept  under  proper  hygienic 
conditions. 

Pastiiloas  Exanthema.— J.  H.  C,  Augus- 
ta, Ga.,  writes  :  "Please  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
a  horse  that  has  a  breaking  out  on  his  head 
and  belly.  The  sores  come  about  as  big  around 
as  a  dime.  At  first  they  are  bloody,  and  then 
get  dry.  She  also  has  trouble  with  an  eye.  It 
runs  water  and  matter  from  the  lower 
corner." 

An.swer: — What  j-ou  describe  seems  to  be 
a  pustulous  exanthema.  It  is  true,  similar 
eruptions  also  occur  in  glanders,  but  the  same 
are  rather  rare.  You  ma.v  wash  the  affected 
parts  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  aone-half- 
per-cent  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  if 
this  should  not  have  the  desired  result,  you 
may  use  instead  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  so- 
lution a  one-per-mille  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  rain  or  distilled  water.  If  the 
affected  portions  of  the  skin  are  rather  limit- 
ed—not  extensive— excellent  results  have  been 
obtained  by  a  use  of  liquid  subacetate  of  lead, 
one  part,  to  olive-oil,  three  parts,  also  to  be 
applied  two  or  three  times  a  day  ;  but  where 
a  large  portion  of  the  skin,  say  one  third  or  one 
fourth  of  the  whole  body,  is  affected,  the 
use  of  oil  or  any  other  kind  of  fat  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  Whether  the  watering  of  the 
eye  has  anything  to  do  with  the  disease  or 
not,  does  not  appear  from  your  communica- 
tion. You  may  try  an  eye-water  composed  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  two  grains,  and  distilled 
water,  one  ounce,  to  be  applied  two  or  three 
times  a  day  by  means  of  a  small  glass  pipette, 
capped  with  a  rubber  bulb.  Your  druggist 
will  show  you  how  to  use  it.  Don't  listen  to 
the  "  hooks  "  man. 

Actinomycosis.— Mrs.  H.  L.  N.,  Gary,  S.  B. 
What  you  describe  is  a  case  of  actinomycosis, 
or  so-called  lump-jaw.  If  the  tumor  is  mov- 
able, a  cure  may  be  effected  by  the  treatment 
repeatedly  published  in  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
siBE,  but  if  the  swelling  is  immovable  and  in 
the  bone,  it  must  be  considered  incurable.  Al- 
though the  treatment  has  been  repeatedly 
published,  I  will  once  more  give  the  same  in 
these  columns. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  ACTINOMYCOSIS. 

The  best  method  consists  in  removing  the 
tumor  and  in  destroj'ing  the  actinomyces  by 
means  of  caustics.  It  is  a  method  which  I 
have  applied  in  a  vast  majority  of  the  cases 
treated,  and  which  has  always  been  attended 
with  good  results.  I  first  prepare  the  caustic 
before  I  proceed  to  operate.  It  is  an  arsenious 
acid  compound.  I  take,  say,  half  an  ounce  of 
pure,  unadulterated  arsenious  acid  ;  to  this  I 
add,  to  make  it  more  soluble,  two  drams  of 
caustic  potash  (in  sticks),  and  to  make  it 
sticky,  and  to  dissolve  as  much  of  it  as  I  can, 
I  then  add  half  an  ounce  of  genuine  powdered 
gum  arable  (gum  acacise)  and  one  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water.  Properly  mixed,  this  compound 
will  make  a  semi-fluid,  sticky  mass  of  the 
consistency  of  a  thick  syrup.  To  facilitate  its 
application,  as  will  be  shown  further  on,  I  put 
it  in  a  salt-mouthed  vial,  which  must  be 
properlj'  labeled  "poison."  I  then  prepare  a 
stick  of  hard  wood,  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  one  inch  wide  and  one  fourth  to  one 
third  of  an  inch  thick,  smooth  the  edges,  thin 
one  end  so  that  it  tapers  to  a  point  from  both 
sides,  so  that  It  presents  the  shape  of  the  blade 
of  a  dagger.  This  tapering  end  should  be 
perfectly  smoothed  with  sandpaper.  What 
is  further  needed  is  a  good,  sharp  and  pointed 
knife  (an  abscess  bistouri),  a  bunch  of  absorb- 
ent cotton,  another  tapering  stick,  or  what 
will  do  just  as  well,  a  common,  dull-pointed 
seton-needle,  a  bucketful  of  water  and  a  few 
good,  strong  ropes.  The  latter  are  used  to  tie 
the  head  of  the  animal  to  some  good,  solid 
post,  because  theltumor  is  painful,  and  if  oper- 
ated, even  the  most  docile  animal  may  be  ex- 
pected to  offer  forcible  resistance.  The  bucket- 
ful of  water  should  be  kept  within  easy  reach 
of  the  operator,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  im- 
mediately clean  his  hands  if  they  should  come 
in  contact  with  the  arsenic  compound.  After 
the  animal  has  been  securely  fastened,  a 
strong  man  should  take  hold  of  both  horns,  so 
as  to  keep  the  head  steady.  I  then  make  an 
incision  about  one  inch,  an  inch  and  a  quarter, 
or  even,  according  to  circumstances,  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length  into  the  center  of  the 
tumor,  so  as  to  empty  at  once  the  contents  of 
its  internal  cavity.  These  contents  consist  of 
a  thick,  somewhat  ropy,  whitish  yellow  and 
purulent  substance,  usually  full  of  nests  of  ac- 
tinomyces. This  incision  made,  I  take  my 
tapering  stick,  wrap  around  the  point  of  the 
same  a  small  bunch  of  my  absorbent  cotton, 
dip  it  into  m.v  arsenic  compound  in  my  salt- 
mouthed  vial  (this  is  the  reason  why  the  vial 
should  have  a  mouth  at  least  an  inch  or  more 
in  width)  and  push  the  tuft  of  cotton  with  the 
arsenic  compound  adhering  through  the  in- 
cision into  the  cavity  in  the  center  of  the 
tumor.  If  the  tumor  has  been  repeatedly 
opened,  is  destitute  of  a  cavity  and  has  a  raw, 
bleeding  and  cauliflower-like  surface,  the  cot- 
ton must  be  lodged  as  near  the  center  as  pos- 
sible. If  the  tapering  stick  is  very  smooth  it 
can  he  withdrawn  without  pulling  out  the 
cotton.  It  iSjSafer,  though,  to  Tteep  the  latter 
back  in  the  cavity  by  means  of  the  second 
tapering  stick  or  with  the  dull-pointed  seton- 
needle,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  do  it  with 
the  finger  and  get  the  arsenic  compound  on 
the  hand..  Unless  the  tumor  and  its  cavity  is 
rather  small,  or  the  first  prop  of  cotton  intro- 
duced is  large  and  well  saturated  with  the  ar- 
senic compound,  I  introduce  (push  in)  in  the 
same  way  a  second,  third,  and  maybe  a  fourth 
prop;  or  if  the  tumor  and  its  cavity  are  very 
large  or  my  props  rather  small,  I  may  even 
push  in  as  many  as  five  or  six  props,  but  us- 
ually two  or  three  are  sufficient.  This  done, 
the  operation  is  finished  and  the  animal  can 
be  released.  Within  about  three  days  the  op- 
erated tumor  will  be  swelled  to  double  or 
more  its  former  size,  but  after  the  fourth  day 
the  swelling  will  gradually  decrease.  In 
about  two  weeks  the  tumor  will  be  somewhat 
smaller  than  it  was  before  the  operation,  be- 
sides that  it  will  be  hard  and  painless  and  a 
line  of  demarcation  will  be  forming  between 
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thetumorand  the  surrounding  heal  thy  tissues. 
This  line  presents  itself  as  a  whitish-gray 
circle  around  the  tumor.  After  this  the  tumor 
will  .continue  to  shrink  and  grow  harder, 
but  the  demarcation  line  will  become  more 
distinct  and  somewhat  deeper.  Gradually  the 
tumor  will  be  pushed  out  further  and  further 
by  the  healthy  granulation  that  is  taking 
place  beneath  and  behind  it,  until  its  connec- 
tion with  the  surrounding  tissue  is  completely 
severed,  when  it  will  drop  out.  This  usually 
requires  from  six  to  ten  weeks.  The  time,  it 
seems,  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  tumor 
and  the  toughness  of  the  skin.  After  tli.«> 
tumor  has  dropped  out  the  wound  will  heal.  tn. 
a  few  days,  and  a  comparatively  small,  but 
somewhat  puckered,  scar  will  be  left  behind,.. 
As  the  skin  covering  the  tumor  is  destroyed,, 
and  consequently  lost  with  the  latser,  the 
healthy  skin  left  will  be  drawn  together  from 
all  sidei,  hence  the  puckered  appearance  and) 
the  small  size  of  the  scar.  I  hare  operated  ot» 
animals  with  tumors  as  large  as  a  good-si 
turnip,  and  still  the  scar  could  afterwards  only- 
be  found  on  close  examination.  Animals  thus: 
operated  have  invariably  been  just  as  thrifty 
as  any  other  animal  that  never  had  laeen  af^ 
fected,  a  sure  indication  that  the  disease  iS; 
nothing  but  a  local  afTection.  If,  however.  th& 
morbid  process  is  in  the  tongue  or  in  the  jaw~ 
bone,  anj'  treatment  beyond  what  I  Iiav& 
called  the  first  method  is  out  of  the  question^ 
except  the  disease  is  just  starting  in  the  jaw- 
bone and  i-ts  presence  is  discovered  before  ii 
has  spread  beyond  the  alveole  of  a  tooth.  In 
that  case  a  prompt  extraction  of  the  tooth  and 
plugging  the  alveole  with  absorbent  cottott 
saturated  with  carbolic  or  with  creosote,  con» 
stitutes  the  remedy.  While  the  actinomyces 
are  yet  young,  creosote  and  cartiolic  acid  are 
sufHcient  to  destroy  them,  but  the  same  rem.* 
edieshave  apparently  but  little  effect;  at  any 
rate,  do  not  effect  a  cure  if  applied  t»  old  cases 
of  actinomycosis. 

Husbands  who  want  to  save  their  wives  all 
unnecessary  labor  should  read  about  the  new 
way  of  doing  the  family  washing,  as  explained 
on  page  7  of  this  issue,  and  persuade  them  to. 
give  it  a  trial.  It  will  cost  nothing. 


July  15,  1892. 
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Thkbb  hundred  women  in  the  United  States 
own  establishments  forthe  raising  of  flowers 
and  plants.  So  remunerative  is  this  healthful, 
interesting  and  feminine  industry  that  the 
wonder  is  more  women  do  not  engage  in  it. 

Ease  Your  Coush  by  using  Dr.  D.  Jayne's 
Expectorant,  a  sure  and  helpful  medicine  for 
all  Throat  and  Lung  aliments,  and  a  curative 
for  Asthma. 

At  least  90,000  Americans  annually  go  to 
Europe  to  make  the  grand  tour.  This  army 
of  pleasure-seekers  pay  812,000,000  to  the  steam- 
ship companies  and  $36,000,000  in  hotel  bills, 
presents  and  tips,  the  expenses  of  the  ordinary 
traveler  averaging  S8  per  day  for  forty  days. 
Pour  million  dollars  may  be  safely  charged  to 
presents.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  total 
amount  expended  is  about  $50,000,000. 

Arizona  is  planning  to  reproduce  for  its 
building  at  the  Columbian  exposition  the 
famous  Casa  Grande,  which  stands  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  territory.  The  Casa 
Grande,  which  is  probably  the  most  remark- 
able and  Interesting  prehistoric  ruin  in  North 
America,  was  first  visited  by  Europeans  in 
153S,  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  followers,  of 
the  ill-fated  Ponce  de  Leon  expedition.  Four 
years  later,  Coronado,  during  his  expedition 
to  the  Southwest,  made  it  his  headquarters. 
Then,  as  now,  not  even  a  tradition  as  to  the 
race  that  built  it  remained  among  the  sur- 
rounding tribes.  The  building  was  once  the 
main  gateway  to  an  immense  walled  city,  the 
ruins  of  which  still  cover  the  plains,  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  the  accurate  estima- 
tion of  scientists  the  city's  population  must 
have  exceeded  a  hundred  thousand.  The  re- 
mains of  vast  irrigating  ditches  and  cemented 
reservoirs  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ruined  city.  By  clearing  one  of  the  irrigating 
ditches  recently,  150,000  acres  of  land  were 
reclaimed.  The  ancient  irrigation  system 
will  be  Shown  by  relief  maps.  The  ruins  of 
Casa  Grande  are  between  five  and  six  stories 
high  and  fifty  feet  square.  They  are  composed 
of  sun-dried  brick,  with  heavy  buttressed 
walls,  and  like  all  the  other  ancient  ruins  in 
that  country,  bear  evidences  of  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  for  the  charred  remains  of 
rafters  still  cling  to  the  walls.  All  about,  for 
miles  and  miles,  are  strewn  broken  pottery, 
arrow  heads  and  stone  axes,  which  tell 
scientists  that  one  day,  thousands  of  years  ago 
that  city  blazed  with  Are  and  was  deserted  by 
a  panic-stricken  people.  Casa  Grande  is  the 
most  famous  feature  of  all  those  old  sun- 
baked ruins,  and  its  unknown  origin,  the 
sudden  and  unaccountable  flight  and  dissolu- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  it  guarded, 
and  the  deep  mystery  which  has  clung  to  it 
for  ages,  make  it  one  of  the  most  interesting 
subjects  of  scientific  investigation.  It  will  he, 
perhaps,  on  its  reproduction  at  the  fair,  the 
most  interesting  building  in  which  any  of  the 
states  or  territories  will  make  headquarters. 
The  Arizona  exhibit  will  include  minerals, 
semi-tropical  fruits,  petrified  woods,  onyx, 
meteoric  Iron,  etc. 


CREAMERIES,  THE  §ILO  AND  THE  BABCOCK 
MILK-TESTER-A  BUSINESSLIKE  BASIS. 

The  iipportance  of  the  dairy  industry  has 
never  been  overstated,  and  it  bids  fair  even 
to  increase.  With  the  growth  of  cities  and 
large  towns  over  the  country  there  is  a  con- 
tinually increasing  number  of  people  who 
must  have  the  product  of  the  farmer's  dairy; 
and  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  good  taste,  there  are  more  and 
more  people  who  want  the  choicest  products. 
Hon.  John  E.  Russell  was  recently  reported  in 
the  Farmer  and  Homes  as  advising  farmers  to 
cater  for  the  business  of  the  wealthy,  who  are 
desirous  to  get  and  willing  to  pay  for  the  gilt- 
edged  articles  from  our  farms. 

The  introduction  of  the  co-operative  cream- 
ery system  has  been  a  godsend  to  thousands 
of  farmers,  improving  the  average  butter 
product,  giving  the  farmers  regular  and  cash 
payments,  and  relieving  the  family  of  the 
drudgery  of  butter  making.  The  silo  has  been 
another  advance  step  of  much  importance,  as 
it  has  done  much  to  enhance  economy  of  feed- 
ing, and  has  therefore  helped  many  to  produce 
their  milk  or  butter  at  a  lower  price.  Lastly, 
theBabeock  milk-tester  has  been  an  invention 
of  much  consequence,  as  it  has  put  in  the 
hands  of  every  butter  maker  the  means  of 
learning  readily  whether  or  not  each  cow  on 
his  farm  is  a  profit  to  him. 

Btit  the  test  has  another  use  of  even  more 
importance.  It  makes  possible  the  plan  of 
paying  each  patron  of  a  co-operative  creamery 
for  the  exact  value  of  the  cream  he  ftirnishes. 
There  is  much  difleretice  between  different 
"spaces"  of  cream  ;  one  may  have  12  per  cent  of 
butterfat,  while  another  may  have  20  per  cent. 
But  by  the  present  co-operative  creamery 
system  all  are  paid  the  same.  With  aBabcock 
tester  the  12-per-cent  man  gets  only  12  per 
cent  of  the  money,  and  the  20-per-cent  man 
gets  only  20  per  cent  of  the  meney. 

This  is  more  just  than  an  even  divide. 

If  every  dairy  farmer  in  the  land  would  re- 
solve to  reduce  his  herd  to  simply  the  cows 
that  pay  a  profit  on  what  they  consume,  we 
would  see  a  big  revolution  in  the  profits  of  the 
business  ;  many  thousands  of  farmers  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  cows  they  are  keeping, 
nor  where  the  big  leaks  are  that  are  running 
away  with  all  their  profits. 


When  we  couple  with  this  advance  the  pay- 
ing of  each  cream  producer  according  to  the 
exact  value  of  his  product,  there  will  be  better 
tianes  ahead,  and  farming  will  be  as  profitable 
as  any  other  business,  or  a  little  more  so. 

Progressive  dairymen  are  fast  catching  on. 

TIN-PLATES. 

"There  are  three  classes  of  men  who  oppose 
the  manufacture  of  tin-plates  in  this  country," 
remarked  a  dealer  in  tin  cans,  "the  British 
tin-plate  manufacturer,  the  eastern  importer 
of  tin-plates  and  the  free-trade  newspapers 
and  orators."  This  is  an  interesting  trinity, 
In  which  the  third  party  works  in  the  interest 
of  the  first  two,  whose  interests  are  foreign, 
against  those  whose  interests  are  American. 
These  elements  are  laboring  to  prevent  a 
building  up  of  an  extensive  tin-plate  industry 
in  this  country.  The  British  hostility  is 
natural;  it  has  been  monopolizing  the  tin- 
plate  industry  of  the  world  for  years  to  its 
great  advantage,  and  It  naturally  desires  to 
continue  that  sort  of  thing.  The  importers  in 
the  eastern  cities,  now  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  tin-plate  consumers,  which  Is 
misleading,  handle  the  British  tin-plates,  and 
share  the  profits  of  that  monopoly.  Of  eourse, 
they  will  lose  these  profits  when  the  tin  and 
terne  plates  used  in  this  country  are  produced 
by  factories  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio  and 
other  states,  and  sold  direct  to  the  tin-can 
manufacturers  and  the  jobbers.— indianapoZw 
Journal. 


VIEWS  OF  OTHERS. 

Could  everyone  of  our  readers  view  with  their 
own  eyes  the  magnificent  picture,  "Columbus 
at  the  Royal  Court  of  Spain,"  framed  in  the 
rich,  heavy,  gold,  six-inch  frame,  it  would 
awaken  a  desire  in  every  home  to  possess  one. 
The  many  who  have  already  purchased  and  re- 
ceived them  are  overwhelming  us  with  letters 
of  praise  and  commendation,  thereby  prov- 
ing them  to  be  even  more  than  claimed.  This 
is  an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  tq  secure  a  ver- 
itable work  of  art  from  one  of  the  greatest 
living  artists.  It  Is  a  picture  that  should 
adorn  the  home  of  every  American  citizen. 

We  offer  one  of  these  beautiful  pictures, 
mounted  and  framed,  with  wire,  screws,  etc., 
ready  for  hanging,  for  only  (fl.50,  to  any  one 
who  will  endeavor  to  introduce  the  picture. 
It  is  the  grandest  bargain  ever  offered.  See 
the  full  description  and  additional  ofl'ers  in 
our  issue  of  July  1st  and  send  at  once  for 
special  terms  to  agents.  We  want  an  agent 
in  every  town  in  the  United  States. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  June  17,  1892. 
Picture  received  yesterday,  and  to  say  1  like 
it  or  am  well  pleased  with  it  does  not  express 
it.  I  have  been  in  the  art  business  off  and  on 
for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  consider  myself 
capable  of  judging  the  finer  grades  of  work. 

Jos.  W.  Wolf. 


BrACevh-le,  III.,  June  24,  1892. 

I  received  the  order  books  all  right.  1  had 
filled  the  first  and  have  11  names  to  start  the 
second.  *  '•'  *  The  picture  takes.  It  pleases 
everybody,  which  makes  the  business  of  sell- 
ing it  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  task. 

J.  P.  Gumming. 

Mr.  Cummiug  filled  his  first  book  of  20  orders 
and  telegraphed  for  6  more  books.  We  are  re- 
ceiving orders  daily  for  "more  order  books." 


Maeshfield,  Wis. 
I  received  the  picture  all  right  and  am 
greatly  pleased  with  it.  It  Is  certainly  a  most 
beautiful  picture,  and  considering  the  low 
price  and  fine  workmanship  throughout,  it  is 
certainly  a  great  bargain  for  any  one,  rich  or 
poor.   *  "   Have  already  taken  several  orders. 

B.  B.  Jones. 


Newfield,  N.  J.,  June  24,  1892. 
The  picture,  "Columbus  at  the  Royal  Court 
of  Spain,"  has  been  received  in  excellent  con- 
dition. It  is  a  very  flue  work  indeed,  and  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  frame,  which  is 
very  handsome  and  well  worthy  the  picture. 
All  that  have  seen.them  express  their  surprise 
at  the  low  price.  A.  E.  Pettengill. 


Navarre,  O.,  June  18,  1892. 
The  picture  received  this  A.  M.   It  is  far  su- 
perior to  what  I  had  really  expected. 

Frank  M.  Cool. 


Breeds,  III.,  June  19, 1892. 
I  received  the  picture  outfit  all  O.  K.,  and  1 
do  think  it  is  a  dandy.        F.  M.  Smothers. 


Barnesvillb,  O.,  June  21,  1892. 
The  picture  came  to  me  last  Saturday,  and  I 
think  it  a  grand  picture;  so  do  all  who  have 
looked  at  it.  j.  w.  Laishley. 

Alton,  Ky.,  June  21,  1892. 
The  framed  picture,  "Columbus  at  the  Royal 
Court  of  Spain,"  came  to  hand  in  good  order, 
and  will  say  it  far  surpasses  expectations.  It 
IS  beautiful.  Any  one  that  has  any  taste  for 
fine  art  will  surely  have  one.        S.  Jensen. 


INGALLS,  Mich. 
The  outfit  received  in  good  condition.  I 
think  it  is  a  marvel  in  every  respect. 

Peter  V.  Olsson. 


Delaware,  N.  J.,  June  16,  1892. 
I  received  your  picture  entitled  "Columbus 
at  the  Royal  C(5urt  of  Spain."  lam  very  much 
pleased  with  it  a'nd  would  hate  to  part  with  it 
if  I  could  not  get  another  one  like  it. 

Opha  ll.  B.  Smith. 


NATURE'S  MAKE  OF  "BEESWAX." 

What  funny  things  sometimes  get  afloat 
upon  the  "chopped  sea"  of  newspapers.  I 
have  read  your  "Nature's  Make  of  Beeswax" 
story  in  April  15th  issue,  copied  from  the 
Detroit  Free  Press.  It  is  a  funny  thing  indeed 
to  one  who  has  for  many  years  lived  on  the 
Nehalem  river,  near  the  beach  where  the 
scattered  loading  of  the  "old  beeswax  ship" 
has  been  plowed  up  and  dug  up  from  the  low 
sand  flats  a  little  above  present  storm  tide. 

It  is  not  "washed  ashore  at  high  tide,"  but 
found  buried  In  the  sand  and  recent  soil,  from 
which  pieces  may  be  torn  out  by  the  frequent 
storms  and  tossed  back  upon  the  beach. 
Many  tons  of  it  have  been  found,  and  mar- 
keted at  but  little  below  the  pi'ice  of  fresh 
beeswax.  Some  of  the  pieces  show  more  or 
less  of  the  shapes  in  which  they  were  molded, 
and  some  retain  the  brands,  or  characters  of 
some  sort,  generally  thought  to  be  Chinese. 

This  valuable  wreckage  is  found  upon  or 
near  to  the  same  ground  where  an  Indian 
story  says  that  a  safe  full  of  gold  and  costly 
jewels  was  buried  by  a  few  men  who  escaped 
with  the  treasure  from  a  pirate  ship,  which, 
being  disabled,  tried  to  run  into  the  Nehalem 
river,  and  went  to  pieces  on  the  beach.  Much 
search  has  been  made  for  the  safe,  but  thus 
far  the  old  beeswax  ship  has  panned  out  better 
than  the  golden  pirate.  T.  J.  Alley. 

Literary  young  man—"  Miss  Jones,  have 
you  seen  'Crabbe's  Tales?'  " 

Young  lady  (scornfully)— "  I  was  not  aware 
that  crabs  had  tails." 

Literary  young  man  (covered  with  confu- 
sion)—" I  beg  your  pardon,  I  should  have  said 
read  'Crabbe's  Tales.' " 

Young  lady  (angrily  scornful)— "And  1  was 
notawarethat  red  crabs  had  tails,  either." 

Exit  young  man. 


iARRISOM 


Presidential 
Souvenir 
Spoons 

A  Souvenir,  commemo- 
rative of  the  coming  elec- 
tion for  Republican  or 
■Democrat,  containing  the 
engravings  of  the  nomi- 
nees for  President  and 
Vice  President  together 
with  our  National  Em- 
blems, the  American  Eagle 
Star  Spangled  Banner  and 
the  United  States  Capitol 
at  Washington,  appeahng 
to  the  patriotism  of  all 
American  people. 

Something  New, 

Just  Out 

and  at  a  price  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

The  spoon  Is  the  purest 
grade  of  Triple  Plate  Silver 
engraved  by  our  own 
skilled  workmen.  It  is  a 
work  of  art  and  every 
lover  of  Handsome  Silver- 
ware and  Collector  of  Sou- 
venir Spoons  should  send 
for  one. 

Sample  toy  Mail  Pre- 
paid, $1.00.  Address 

W.  HILL  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Jewelers, 
a07  State  Street, 

Ohicaqo,  Ii<x» 


i  PORTRAITS 


PICTURE 
FRAMES 

S  lowest  Prices.  OutfltFREE.  Good  Salary 
Write  to-dnvainl  secure  groneral  aKency. 
!j      Catlg.  FBEE".  ROBT.  JOHNS.  Mfr. 

Dept.  13,  ^.  ».=oD  .<„,. 


61  &  53  S.  May  St.,  CmCAQO 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  CORN  HARVESTER. 


Great 
Saving  over 
Old  Methods 

Rides  on 
Wheels. 

Pulls  Easy. 

No  sudden 
starts  or 
jerks. 


Knives 

Protected. 

Guards  to 
gather  down 
Corn. 

Operators  sit 
at  work. 

Much  Easier 
and  Better. 


Clahe,  Mich.,  June  28,  1S92. 
Tti£  picture,  "Columbus  a't  the  Boyal  Court 
of  Spain,"  came  all  right,    ftt  is  a  very  nice 
work  of  art.  The  more  one  studies  it  the  better 
it  looks.  Mrs.  T.  A.  Sutherland. 


THE  FOOS  MANFG.  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO.  Sogue 
LICENSED  BY  AMERICAN  CORN  HARVESTER  CO. 

BUT  BUY  YOUR 

CORN  HARVESTER 

WITH  STAMP  OF 

American  Corn  Harvester  Co. 

OKT  IT- 

It  insures  you  first-class  machines,  and  is  a  guarantee  against  embarrassment 
on  account  of  infringement. 

AMERICAN  CORN  HARVESTER  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


A  WONbEKFUL  OFFER 

FOR  60  DAYS  ONLY. 

-^SOLID  GOLD  FILLED^ 

LADIES'  OR  GENTS'  SIZE 

W/ILTH/in  W/ITCH 

SOLD  BY  OTHERS  FOR  ^35.00. 

mT  U 1 C  n  1 0  T  and  send  it  with  your  order,  and  we  will  send  this  gen- 
InldUU  )  uine  Waltham  Solid  Cold  Filled  Watch  by  ex- 
press for  your  examination.   You  examine  it  at  the  express  omce  and  see  tor 

yourself  thacthisisthe  Bargain  Of  the  19th  ^  

Century,  if,  after  examination,  you  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  a  bargain  pay  the  express  agent 
$9.95  and  the  express  charges,  and  the  watch  is 
yours;bearin  mindthat  this  is  a  genuineWalt- 
hamCold  Filled  Watch, the  casesare  hunt- 
ing style,  magnilicently  engraved  and  guaranteed 
by  special  certifloate  to  Wear  For  20  Years. 
The  movementhasdustband,straightline  lever es- 
oapement.double  jeweled  balance.patent  safety  pinion.sunk  second  enamel  dial 
cut  compensation  expansion  balance,  stem  wind  and  stem  set, and  all  the  mod- 
ern improvements  that  have  made  the  Waitham  Watches  famous  the  World 
over  as  being  the  best  timelieeper  on  Earth.  With  each  watch  we  send  our 
mammoth  catalogue, with  testimonials  selected  from  over  60,000  received  last 
year,  also  a  Printed  Agreement  giving  you  the  privilege  of  returningthe 
watch  at  any  time  inside  of  One  Year  if  it  does  not  give  entire  satisfaction. 
A  Pleased  Customer  isOurBestAdvertisement.  Write  to-day, 
this  will  not  appear  again.  Address 

THE  NATIONAL  MFC.  &  IMPORTING  CO., 
334  Dearborn  St.,  -  •  Chicago,  llhnois. 


The  I<atest  and 

Best  Book  of 


BUlIlDlflG  PLilliS. 


Dwellings  from 

$650  to  $3,000. 


SAVE  MONEY.   EKEiCT  THE  BEST  Bini.DINGS  AT  I.EAST  COST 


Premium  No.  447. 


by  avoiding  mistakes.    "ARTISTIC  DWELLINGS"  is  a 
book  of  entirely  new  and  inodern  plans  by  one  of  the  leading 
architects  of  the  day,  who,  with  his  large  experience  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  wants  of  a  large  majority  of  builders,  has 
drawn  these  plans,  and  given  careful  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
building,  based  upon  the  cost  of  materials  in  various  localities. 
Views,  Floor  Plans  and  Estimates  are  given  of  ,5«  Mod- 
ern  Dwellings  and  4  Stables,  all   designed   witli  the 
"ew  of  securing  the  best,  most  convenient  handsome  build- 
ings at  the  lowest   possible    cost.     And.   in  addi- 
tion,  a   large   number    of    plans    prepared  espec- 
ially for  our  subscribers,  of   Barns.  Corn-cribs, 
Gd-ain,  Poultry,  Ice  and  Smvke  Houses,  Well 
Curbs.  Graue  Arbors,  Summer-houses,  Cis- 
terns, etc.    A  valuable  feature  of  the  bain  plans  are 
the  drawings  showing  the  manner  of  framing  and  giv- 
ing sizes  of  timbers,  etc.,  thus  making  the  building  an 
easv  matter. 

We  offer  the  complete  book  and  Farm  and 
Fireside  or  Lailies  Home  Companion  one  year  for  ouly 
$1,  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  cost  of  preparing 


A  $-3,«00  DWELLING. 

one  of  the  plans;  or  give  it  as  a  premium  for  five  yearly  subscribers  to  either  paper.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIEESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


July  15,  1892. 


THE  LAMBS'  DITTY. 

Little  drops  of  water, 

Little  grains  of  sand, 
Make  the  mighty  ocean 

And  the  pleasant  land. 

Cent  per  cent  of  -water, 

Lots  of  gall  and  sand, 
Make  the  stocks  of  "Wall  street 

And  the  broker  bland. 

  _   —Li/e. 

HIAWATHA  UP  TO  DATE. 

Thus  departed  Hiawatha 
To  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
To  the  land  of  handsome  women  ; 
And  in  ninety  days  returning, 
A  divorcelet  he  brought  with  him. 
To  his  wife  he  gave  the  ha-ha, 
Sent  her  back  unto  her  ma-ma, 
In  the  outskirts  of  Chicago. 

—New  York  Herald. 

"There's  much,"  she  said,  "in  politics 

To  rouse  my  curiosity ; 
"A  'deal'  I  cannot  understand ; 
What  is  'protection,'  tell  me,  and 

What's  'reciprocity  ?' " 
Just  then  his  arm  slipt  round  her  waist 

With  lover-like  velocity ; 
"That's  protection,  dear,  and  this" 
(Just  then  the  maid  returned  his  kiss) 

"Is  reciprocity." 

—LippincoWs  Magazine  for  June. 


HE  MADE  THE  SALE. 

-     XASPERATED    WOMAN   OF  THE 

A^  House— "I  have  told  you  a  doz- 
en times  I  don't  want  the  ma- 
chine! Sick  him,  Tige!" 

Peddler   (while   the   dog  is 
gnawing  his  leg)— "Don't  want 
the  machine,  ma'arn  ?  Pardon 
me,  you  haven't  seen  half  its 
*good  points.  It  washes  the  clothes 
cleaner  than  any  other,  and  in 
less  than  half  the  time.  It  never 
tears  oS  a  button.  It—" 

"Good  heavens !  Don't  you  see  what  the  dog 
Is  doing?" 

"Yes.  Quite  a  playful  animal.  Thismachine, 
ma'am,  uses  less  soap,  takes  up  less  room—" 

"He'll  tear  you  to  pieces  if  you  don't  go ! 
Kun,  for  mercy's  sake !  He's  tasted  blood  and 
I'm  afraid  I  can't  make  him  stop  now  !" 

"I  have  to  put  up  with  such  things,  madam, 
and  it's  in  a  good  cause.  This  machine  is  the 
best  one  that  ever  was  invented.  If  I  can  suc- 
ceed in  introducing  one  into  a  family  I  feel  I 
have  done  a  benevolent  act.  You  can  use  any 
kind  of  water,  hard  or  soft,  hot  or—" 

"0!0!0!  He'll  kill  you!  What  is  the  ma- 
chine worth  ?" 

"It's  worth  a  million  dollars  in  any  family, 
but  I'm  selling  it  for  only  So,  and—" 

"Here's  your  money.  I'll  take  it.  Tige! 
Tige!  Let  go!" 

"Let  him  chew,  ma'am  ;  let  him  chew.  It's 
a  wooden  leg.  I've  got  another  one  at  home 
all  ready  for  use  when  this  one  is  worn  out. 
Looks  as  if  we  were  going  to  have  rain."— C/ii- 
cago  paily  Tribune. 


AN  UNEXPECTED  REBUFF. 

A  small  Scotch  boy  was  called  to  give  ev- 
idence against  his  father,  who  was  accused  of 
making  disturbances  in  the  streets.  Said  the 
oailie  to  him :  "Come,  my  wee  mon,  speak 
the  truth,  and  let  us  know  all  'ye  ken  about 
this  affair."  "Weel,  sir,"  said  the  lad,  "d'ye 
ken  Inverness  street?"  "I  do,  laddie,"  replied 
his  worship.  "Weel,  we  gang  along  it  and  turn 
Into  the  square,  and  cross  the  square—" 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  bailie,  encouragingly. 

"An'  when  ye  gang  across  the  square  ye  turn 
to  the  right,  and  up  into  High  street,  and  keep 
on  up  High  street  till  ye  come  to  a  pump." 
"Quite  right,  my  lad  ;  proceed,"  said  his  wor- 
ship; "I  know  the  old  pump  well."  "Well," 
said  the  boy,  with  the  most  infantile  simplic- 
ity, "ye  may  gang  an  pump  it,  for  ya'U  no 
pump  ■me."—Megister. 


AS  SHE  IS  SPOKE. 

"Now,  James,"  said  the  school-teacher,  "re- 
member that  the  secret  of  good  reading  is  to 
read  exactly  as  you  would  talk.  Stand  up 
straight  and  try  to  read  your  lesson  just  as  you 
would  speak  It."  i 

James  dutifully  arose.  The  first  sentence  in 
his  lesson  was:  "William,  please  to  let  me 
take  your  kite  a  few  minutes  ?" 

James  looked  at  it  thoughtfully  and  then 
exclaimed : 

"Hi,  dere,  Bill,  gimme  dat  kite  o'  yours  a 
minute  or  I'll  break  your  face  !  See  ?" 

And  then  he  added  before  the  astonished 
teacher  had  time  to  interrupt,  "Dat's  de  way 
I  talk  it." 

James'  teacher  has  decided  that  some  new 
principles  of  instruction  are  needed  in  her 
school. — Buffalo  Express. 


INDISPUTABLE  EVIDENCE. 

A  young  woman  was  trading  in  a  stationer's 
shop,  and  the  elderly  proprietor  suddenly 
asked : 

"And  when  does  the  wedding  take  place?" 

"The  wedding?  Why,  you  don't  think—" 
the  fair  customer  blushed  and  hesitated. 

"Ah,  fraulein,  when  young  ladies  buy  100 
sheets  of  paper  and  only  25  envelopes,  I  know 
there  is  something  In  the  yiin^,"— Cologne 


WHY  NOT? 

A  famous  Brooklyn  clergyman  was  once  ad- 
dressing a  Sunday-school  on  the  lesson  of  the 
day,  which  happened  to  be  "Jacob's  Ladder." 
He  got  along  swiiiuningly  until  a  little  urchin 
in  one  of  the  back  seats  squeaked  out :  "Why 
did  the  angels  have  to  have  a  ladder  when 
they  had  wrings?"  After  the  inevitable  laugh 
had  subsided,  the  clergyman  said:  "Well,  that 
is  a  fair  question,  who  can  answer  it?"  There 
was  a  pause,  and  then  up  went  a  pudgy  fist. 
"Well,  my  little  man,"  asked  the  clergyman, 
"why  was  it?"  "I  guess  mebbe  they  was  a 
moultin',"  was  the  reply,  and  the  address  was 
concluded  right  there.— Housekeeper. 


AN  ACCIDENT. 

"I  understand,"  remarked  the  polite  report- 
er to  the  close-mouthed  manager  of  a  western 
railroad  noted  for  its  poor  time,  "that  there 
was  an  accident  on  your  road  last  night." 
"Oh,  do  you  ?"  was  the  reply.  "Yes,  sir."  "Do 
you  know  anything  about  it  ?"  "Only  that  it 
happened  to  the  train  that  was  due  here  at 
3 : 15."  "That  train  came  in  promptly  on  time, 
sir,"  said  the  manager  firmly.  "Are  you  sure 
of  that?"  "Of  course  I  am."  "Thanks.  That 
must  have  been  the  accident  referred  to,"  and 
the  reporter  dodged  out  sa,fely .—Detroit  Free 
I'less. 


A  VICTIM  OF  HOUSE  CLEANING. 

Missionary— "Was  it  liquor  that  brought  you 
to  this?" 

Imprisoned  burglar— "No,  sir;  it  was  house 
cleanin'— spring  house  cleanin',  sir." 

Missionary— "Eh ?  House  cleaning?" 

Burglar— "Yes,  sir.  The  woman  had  been 
house  cleanin',  an'  the  stair  carpet  was  up,  an' 
the  folks  heard  me."— New  York  Weekly. 

TRUE  POLITENESS. 

First  lady— "I  saw  j-our  husband  meet  you 
on  Fulton  street  yesterday,  and  I  noticed  that 
ne  removed  his  hat  while  speaking  with  you. 
I  admired  him  for  it.   Very  few  men  do  that." 

Second  lady— "I  remember ;  I  told  him  in  the 
morning  to  have  his  hair  cut,  and  he  was 
showing  me  that  he  had  obeyed."— SmitA  & 
Gray's  Monthly. 

NOT  ON  THE  BENCH. 

"You  say  this  man  has  been  drinking,"  said 
his  honor.  "Drinking  what?"  "Whisky,  I 
suppose,"  answered  Officer  McGobbe.  "You 
suppose?  Don't  you  know?  Aren't  you  a 
judge  ?"  "No,  yer  anner ;  only  a  policeman." 
His  honor  looked  carefully  at  his  minion  a 
moment  and  then  called  the  next  case. 


TRUE  LOVE. 

She— "When  papa  dies  T  shall  be  worth  fifty 

thousand  dollars." 
He— "And  I  am  poor." 

She— "But  my  wealth  need  not  be  a  barrier 
between  us." 
He— "My  darling,  it  shanH ."' 


CAUSE  FOR  CONDOLENCE. 

Mrs.  Plainfield  (proudly)— "And  who  would 
have  thought  that  I  should  ever  be  the  mother 
of  a  poet?" 

Her  neighbor  (misunderstanding)  —  "  Oh, 
well,  I  wouldn't  worry  about  that !  He'll  have 
better  sense  when  he's  older." 


THEIR  ONLY  CHANCE. 

Cumso — "It  was  a  wise  provision  of  the  fath- 
ers of  the  nation,  that  the  president  of  the 
United  States  must  be  a  native." 

Fangle— "Why?" 

Cumso— "Well,  it  reserved  one  ofQce  for 
those  born  in  this  country." — Life. 


LITTLE  BITS. 

Father — "  Well,  Tommy,  how  do  you  think 
you  will  like  this  little  fellow  for  a  brother  ?" 

Tommy  (inspecting  the  new  infant  some- 
what doubtfully)—"  Have  we  got  to  keep  him, 
papa,  or  is  he  only  a  sample  ?"—CTiicag'0  2Vi- 
bune. 

Chauncby  Depew  has  been  talking  about 
the  negro  question,  and  saj's  that  the  colored 
man  has  no  chance  in  the  North.  Mr.  Depew 
probably  forgot  that  on  the  sleeping-cars  he 
operates  the  colored  man  is  given  every  possi- 
ble chance  to  blackmail  passengers  out  of  a 
salary  which  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  com- 
pany. 


HOME 


CTIinY  A  thorough  and  practical 
OIUUI.  Business  College  Course 
given  hy  Mail, at  Student's  Homejby 

an  old  reliable  school.  No  experiment. 
7  Years'  Success.  Low  rates  and  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. All  age8  and  both  sexes  taught.  It  will  pay  to 
investigate.  Write  for  Catalogue  and/rce  trial  leseon. 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  449  Main  St.,  Bnflalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  HIGH  SPEED  FAMILY  KNITTER 

.Will  knit  a  stocking  heel  and 
Ptoe  in  ten  minutes.    Will  knit 
everything   required   in'  the 
household  from  homespun  or 
factory,  wool  or  cotton  yarns. 
The  most  practical  knitter  on  the 
market.   A  child  can  operate  it. 
Strong,  Durabiei  Simple,  Rapid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 
Agents  wanted.   For  particoiara 
  and  sample  work,  address, 

J.  E.  CEARHART,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


$525 


Agent's  profits  per  month.  Will  prove 
it  or  pay  forfeit.  New  articles  just 
out.  A^l. 50  sample  and  terms  free.  Try 
us.   Chidester  A  Son,  28  Bond  St.,  N.Y 


000600000000000000000000000 

I  ARE  YOU  MUSICAL  ?  i 

C)     We  will  send  you  FREE,  five  complete  pieces  of 
music— full  size — upon  receipt  of  five  names  and  ad- 
^  dresses  of  families  using  pianos.  Address, 
C)     WOODWARD'S  MUSICAL  MONTHLY.  ^ 
©  842  Broadway,  New  York.  <3 


LADIES 


WHO  WILL 

The  tremendous  sale^^^^^^^^SSon, 
Gloria  Water,  has  so  increased  my 


DO  WRITING 


correspondence  that  I  will  guarantee  good  wages  to  ladies  who  will  do  writing  for  me  at  home.  Address 
in  own  handwriting  MISS  EDNA  L.  SMTTHE,  Box  1101,  Sontli  Bend,  Ind.  Mention  paper. 

=WILL  MAKE  COOP  WACES,^ 

^^■^■^  j^H  I^H  For  30  Days.  Wishing  to  Introduce  our  CBATON'  PORTRAITS  and  at  the  same  time 
i^^^B  extend  our  business  andmake  new  customers,  we  have  decided  to  make  this  Special  Offer: 

^^^V  Send  us  a  Cabinet  Picture,  Photograph,  Tintype,Ambrotype  or  Daguerotype  of  yourselJ 

H^^L  or  any  member  of  your  family,  living  or  dead  and  we  will  make  you  a  CRAY  ON  POR- 

^^^1  TRAIT  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  provided  you  exhibit  it  to  your  friends  as  a  sample  of  our 

work,  and  use  your  influence  in  securingus  future  orders.  Place  name  and  address  on 
■I     H  ^1  picture  and  it  will  be  returned  in  perfect  order.  We  make  any  change  in  picture 

vou  wish,  not  interfering  with  the  likeness.  Refer  to  any  bank  in  Chicago.  Address  all 
mail  to  THE  CRESCENT  CRAYON  CO.  Opposite  New  German  Theatre^  CHICAGO,  ILL.  P.  S.— We  will  forfeit 
•lOO  to  anyone  sending  us  photo  and  not  receiving  crayon  picture  FREK  as  per  this  offer.    This  offer  is  bonaflde. 

When  you  write,  mention  this  paper. 


BOO  SCRAP 


PIOTUBBa.  AUTO.  THESES  4  E1DDLE3  m  P 
30  6TrLE3  OF  CAEDS  2e.  A  PEB>E.ST  P  KtC 


PAMDAIRM  ^^^^^  =0^^  plated,  Card  A^'s  Oatat 
U  ft  111  r  H 1  Ull  &Present  -Ic.  Ttittle  F.Co,  Ko.  Haven,  Ct 

vol  I  O  N'AMBonSOSilkFrlns*,  Enr.lopo,  Gold  BeTpl,  T»ncT  8h™  »nd  Ae- 
■  W  n  qnainuuic.  C»rdi  (nil  now),  1  Albam.  f-tO  •»mplei  of  d«w  o«M8.  Games, 
^B^^^B  Trieks,dcc..kUrQroalf  lOcema.  CEUW^' CAKD  CO.,  CADIZ.  OHIO. 

TO0R  NAME  ON  25  ENAMELED  ELITE  CARDS  (new) 
1, 20 Imported  OrnamentE.  12  PENS.  1  Chain.  1  Lace  Pin, 
31  Ring,  with  our jx.pular  STORY  PAPERS  montt.s  li^c. 
'SamplcB  2o.  LAUREL  CARD  CO.,  CliatoiiTille,  Coon- 


J\  VnilD  MA'lUICON25LATESTSTTLE0ARDSi 
lUUfl  nHInC  1  Auto.  Album.  375  Album! 
RS/XvVerBea.  1  Ring,  1  Pocket  Pencil.  1  Fountain  Pen,  1  Ini-, , 
^iKiJ^ti&I  Handkerchief,  STORY  PAPER  3  MOMHS,  and'*      ,  , 
W  Agent's  KewSample3,alUOo.  CLINTON  &  CO.,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

YoTTR  Name  Printed  on   . 

85  ftUk  Fringed,  Floral  Card*. 

■iWled  dtsiciu.  1  limp.  I  rounlain  Peo,  1  Lfcce  Pin.  j 
1  Auto.  Alba  to,  475  Pictnr*»,  Verses.  4<..  Aeeots'  Com- I 
phtoOatSt,  aJlIOe.  IVT  CAEDCO.,  HiMDEN.  COKN. 


^  A  R  528  N««  Samples  of  Silk  Hibbon.  Silk  rricrB.  EnTslops  &  N. 

n  L^O  s<MleC«ds.Tnik!.  Sodb».  flame.,  Ae..  1  Albam.  l  Pack  E! 


Iw  Ro- 

      _,cort.  1 

Pack  Aeqa&iauuic«  Cuda,  »ll  for  3«.  Ctonn  C»rd  Co.,  CkdU,  Oku*. 


Ohio  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland. want  agents. Cat.  free. 


RUBBER  STAMPS,  Beet  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
"to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Harper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland.  0. 

Ul  ATPU  FREE— If  you  want  one  send  a  stamp  to  the 
11  n  I  uii  National Illus. Magazine, "Washington,  D.C. 


Qhppt  MlloSf*  at  one  half  retail  price.  Catalogfree. 
OIICCl  mUbll#  i>,  H,  Caughling,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


rfgfmH.  6th  and  7th  Books  of  Moses,  Alburtus  Magnus, 
LMmfJ  Long  Lost  Friend,  Mineral  Rods  and  Dip 
Needles.  B.  G-  Stauffer,  Bachmanville,  Pa. 

III  *r  AR  self-taught  without  notes;  24  charts  50o 
ywl  I  BANJO  without  notes  (80  pp,,  100  pieces)  *1. 
(Jir.  &  cat.  of  inst's  free.  E.G.HoWE,  85  Fifth  av.Ohicago 

Prices  of  Sewing  Machines.  Safes,  ScaUe 
Blacksmith's  Tools,  Road  Carta,  Buggies, 
Harness  and  1000  other  thin^.  ListFreo. 
CHICAGO  SCALE  CO..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CUT  IN  TWO 


AGENT 

■  t  Casli  Prize 


made  STlInfonr  days  seUiner  mr  Electric  Cor- 
Bets  aod  Specialties.   100  PERCENT,  profit  and 
CasliPrizes.  SampleJIree.  Dr.Bridgman,B'way, New  York. 


BiCYCLE 


TO  B0T3  AND  GIRLS  UNDER  18  I 
TEARS  OP  AOS.  ON  EAST  CONDITIONS 
WITHOUT  ONE  CENT  OF  MONEY.  L 
Western  Pearl  Co.,  334  Dearborn  SU,  ChicagOjXlL 


FREE 


yUANTED— Women  to  take  crochet  work  to  do  at  home. 
"City  or  country.  Steady  work.  Particulars  on  appli- 
cation.   L.  WHITE  &  CO.,  209  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


H  C  ^  T  FATING  THING  for  Agents  is  our  PHOTO- 
IJP^  I  GRAPH    FAMILY    RECORD  PICTURF. 

"  We  give  you  liberalterms.  Address  Dept.  W 
O.  P.  COET  &  CO.,  41  to  45  Jefferson  St.,  Chlcaeo. 


ALL  GOODS  ON  TRIAL 

ON  EAST  CONDITIONS. 
ATALOCUES  FREE.  Write  at  once 
to  HOLLT  WATCH  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

SALARY^ 

handle  the  New 
Agents  making 
x983  taCroBse,  Wis. 


AGENTS  ^'^''"D  ON 

■  ■  PateotCbemlcallDkErasIng  Pencil.  A| 
*50perweek.  Monroe  Eraser  EPg  Co. 


office  addrees  and  we  will  send  you  frcs 
to  examine  and  wear,  a  SOLID  GOLD  finished  waich  that  you  can  sell  £of 
Ten  Dollars.  If  it  buUb.  tou  send  as  Four  Dollars  aud  eipreaa  charges  ; 
iTnot,  return  it  tome.  Mention  whether  Ladies' or  Genta'  aiie  is  desired. 

W.  S.  SIiajPSON,3r  college  Place,  N.  Y. 


NOVELTIES 


AGENTS 


Convertible  Wire  Baskets,  Handy  Button,  Self- 
tbreading  Needle  &  many  others.  Catalog  sent  free 
V.  Cassgreen  Mfg.  Co.,  134  Yan  Bnren  St.,  Chicago.  Illino 


"COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL"  ^^^.r'efs^ 

Grand  Panorama\V  orld's  Fair  Buildings.  A  bonanza 
for  agents.  Retail  price  50  cts.  Sample  by  mail  .35  cts. 
JOHN  W.II.IFF  &  CO.,  106  Wabash  Ave., Chicago. 


SALESMEN 


SAXAKTOK  COMMIS- 

im  ,M  mm  mmu  ^ioVfXTV 

PATENTED  EXCLDSIVE  TERKITOET; 
SELLS  AT  SIGHT  PARTICULARS  FREE.  SAMPLE  50  cts.  Address 
ONIiy  DOOB  CHECK  CO.    Dept.  65    CNITYELDQ.  .CHICAGO.IU. 


Coin  Money  eelling 
Beveridge'8  Automatic 
Cooker.  Every  woman 

  '  buye.  Best  and  cheapest 

cooker  sold.  Big  Profits  to  good  workers,  male  or 
female.  Sample's  weight  12oz.  Adv'g  matter  furniehed 
For  circulars  address  W.  E.  BE  VEKLDGE,  BaItlmore,Md- 


AGENTS 


11 50c.  M  ApEjl.N  A 
A  BIG  OFFER 
^^^BB^H^H^^^H^^MHBi^^H^J  placc,  thc  two  show 
bills  that  we  seod,  we  will  give  you  a  50c.  cert.,  and  send  it  in 
advance  with  saniplea  and  tills.  This  will  trouble  you  about 
one  minute,  and  then  if  you  want  to  work  on  salary  at 

or  SlOO  per  month,  let  us  know.  We  pay  in  advance« 
GIANT  OXIE  C0.»    21    Willow  St..  Augusta,  Me. 


MANAGER; 


and  OVERSEER 

To  hire  and  oversee 
men  and  represent 
a  manufacturing  Co.  who  want  branch  offices.  We  pay 
office  rent,  advertising  and  traveling  expenses.  Position 
permanent,  good  salarj',  no  peddling,  no  canvassing. 
Experience  not  necessary  as  you  act  under  our  instruc- 
tions. You  must  be  known  in  your  location  and  furnish 
references  if  required.  Address  with  stamp, 
The  Brandenbtir^  Itf^.  Cu.,  406       Third  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


BICYCLESGIVENAWAY 

For  a  few  hours  active  labor.  Send  25c. 
for  "The  Modern  Queen,"  16  pages,  64 
I  column  Ulus.  Majrazine.  6  mos.  on 
trial  and  full-  particulars.  Modern 
Queen  Co.  lOD  CenterSt,I«owll3Ten,Ct. 


■Li      Do  YOU 


LOOK  HERE. 

Do  you  ose  lamps?  Onr  patent BttftcbmeDt  im- 
proves  the  light,  avoids  dirty  work  In  fllUnp,  saves 
time  and  money.  You  need  it.  All  housekeepers 
9need  it.  Samples  free;  and  Oold  Watch  I 
\  premium  to  first  each  weelt.  Write  at  once.  I 
I  Agents  wanted.   Gofd  pay  ,  steady  -work.  3  mouihs  | 
I  subscription  to  Moiithlv  Jonrnal  for  2c.  stamp, 
tl  J.  Bride  <&€o..nras8au  St.,  Mew  York,  IV.  Y. 


1 


$30  to  $50 

A 

WEEK 


I  WANT  an  honest,  earnest 
man  or  woman  in  every  coun- 
ty to  take  tlie  sole  agency 
for  an  article  tbat  is  needed 
in  every  home  and  indis- 
pensable in  every  ofBce. 
SELLS  AT  SIGHT,  in 
town  or  country.  ,\ou  can 
make    $700    in^.. three 


months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will  bring 
you  a  steady  income.  Splendid  openius  lor  tlio 
right  person.  Don't  lose  a  moment.  Ixooa  joDs 
are  scarce  and  soon  taken.  Write  at  once  to 
J,  W.  JONES,  ;>IaDas¥r,  Sprinsfieldj  Ohio. 


$7.50  FOR  A  DAYS'  WORK. 

\A\J\J\Jt  "*\  T  !  SESXRED.  Address 
JAMES  LEE  &  CO.,  3X5  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

«>  ii«i>  4"i<  4<  ^  ^  <i<  4i  4<  #■  4  4i  4"i<      4»i<  >ii  ifi  fi^i 

1  A  PRESENT.  I 

?  OE^'D  us  your  address  and  we  will  make  you  a  ? 
*  O  present  of  the  best  Automatic  WASHING  * 
"I"  MACHINE  in  the  World.  No  wash-board  orrub-ili 
^  bing  needed.  We  want  you  to  show  it  toyourfriendK.  i|i 
^  or  act  as  agent  ifyou  can.  You  can  COIN  MONEY  a 

2  "e  also  give  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  the* 
first  from  each  county.   Write  quick-   Address  ~ 

*N.   r.  L-^UXDRY  WORK.S,  60  Murray  Street.  N.Y.  ♦ 


WE  WANT  YOU 

To  act  as  our  agent.   "NVe  will  treat  yon  well  and  pay 
liberally  for  your  services.   The  work  is  easy,  pleasant 
and  adapted  to  both  yonng  and  old  of  either  sex. 
GEO.  STINSON  &  CO.,  Box  1544,  Poktland,  Me. 


Campafgn  Badges. 

Grold  plate  and  finely  fin- 
ished with  correct  pictuief 
of  the  candidates  for  PrcHi- 
dent  and  Vice  President  of 
all  parties.  Over  6,000,000 
badges  sold  in  1S88.  There 
can  be  15,000,000  sold  in  1892. 
You  can  sell  your  share  of 
them,  by  being  the  first  in 
your  place  to  have  them  for 
sale.  Sample  lO  cents,  3  fop 
as  cents.  1  dozen50  cents, 
Post  paid.  1  Gross  by  Ex- 
press S3.S5.  Address 
BOWASD  Sica.  CO..  rroTldence,  K.  I. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

MISS  BEACH'S 

Curling  Fluid. 

Keeps  the  hair  in  cnrl  for  days 
Innocent  as  cologne.  A  toilet 
necessity.  Not  sent  on  trial. 

30,000  ladies  Have  Endorsed  It 

At  druggists,  or  prenaid,  SOc 
LA  1>  Y  AGEXTS  wanted. 
DBNISON  CHEMICAL  CO., 
66  (G)  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  VSS. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


•  PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleansef   and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes   a  laxuxiant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Eestore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  YouthXul  Color. 
CureB  scalp  diseases  &  hair  falling. 
^Oc,  and  1 1.00  at  Druggists 


''^lo  CONSUMPTIVE 


Use  Parker's  Gmger  Tonic.  It  cures  the  worst  Cough, 
"Weak  Lungs,  Debility,  Indigestion,  Pain,  Take  in  time.  50  cts. 

ffKiT!^ '■EETO  ANY ADORESS  ATRIAL  BOX  OF 


Trial  of  Dr.  Judd's 
Electric  Belts  and  Bat- 
teries Combined.  Sent 

_      to  anyone  on  trial  free. 

I  Costs  nothing  to  try  them.  Wil!  cure  you.  GIto 
I  size.  Agents  wanted.  DK.  JUDD,  Detroit,  Micb 


PARTIAL  DEAFNESS. 


The  SOUND 
,  ,  ,  ,   DISCS  are  guar- 
anteed Irj  help  a  Innjur  per  ceiil.  of  cases  than  all  similar 
devices  combined.  Thc  sttme  to  the  Ears  as  glasses  are 
to  the  Ei/es.  Positively  invisible.  Worn  months 
without  removal.  H.  S.  WALES,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


Fat  People 


You  can  reduce  your  weight 
10  to  15  lbs.  a  month  at  home 
XT     .    .   ..-        _withoutstarvingorinjury  by 
Dr.  Clarke's  Home  Treatment.    Proof.-;,  Testi- 
monials Free.  F.  B.  Clarke,  M.  D.  Drawerl33,  Chicagojll. 


YOUR      Troubles  yon,  if  you  are  an  Old  or 
■  vr  w  n      jiiddie  Aeed  Ulan.  Complete  list  of 
sijynptoms  furytishfd  on  application.  Also 
the  t'est  method  of  cure.  IncloBe  stantp 
to  W.  H.  Barsby,  Marshall,  Mich. 


BLADDER 


FAT 


mi  Reduced  15  It.s.  a  month.  Any  one 
•  can  make  remedy.   Safe  and  sure. 

Particulars  2c.  P.O.  Box  404,0,  St.  Louis,  Mn. 


Amima  morpliine  Habit  Cared  In  10 
IIIPlllM  to  todays.  No  pay  tiU  cared 
Vr  I VIYI  Oi*-      Steptaens,  £«baaon.  O. 


RUPTURE 


Positive  Cure.  By  mail.  Send 
for  circular.  Address  Capt.W.A. 
Collings,SraitliTille,JefrersonCo.SI 


CANCER 


AND  TUMORS  scientilicaHy 
treated  and  cured.  No  knife. 
Book  Free.  Drs.  Geatigny  &  NoERia 
163  Elm  Stree*.  ahcianati,  Ohio. 


VARICOCELE 

edy  CALTHDS  tree.    It  is  an  absolute  and  perma- 
nent cure.   Veo  it  and  pay  if  satisfied.  Address 
Yon  3f  ohi  Co..  Sole  Agents.  Cincinnati,  O. 


We  will  send 
you  the 

MA  R  V  E  LOUS 

French  rem 


nil  ro  RemedyFree.lNSTANTRELIEF. Final 
UII  !■  \  cure  in  10  days.Never  returns;  no  purge; 
I  I  LLO  °o  ^3,lve ;  no  suppositor".  A  victim  tried 
'  '■■■■^in  vain  every  remedy  lias  discovered  a 
simple  cure,  which  he  wil  1  mail  free  to  his  fellow  suf- 
ferers. Address  J. U.REEYKS,Boi  8290,Xew  York Clty,N.Y. 


HFACNESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

^■^^■■r  by  feck's  luvisible  Tubular  Ear  Cushions.  Whiapera 
heard.  Successfulwhenallremediesfail.  SoldpRpp 
only  by  F.Hiscox,  853  B'wsy^N.Y.  Write  for  book  oEprootsr  KCC 


If  afflicted  vrith 
sore  eves  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


RUPTURE 


,  SURE  and  permanent  cure  for  Epy 
I  hours.  Free  to  poor.  A.A.Ferdina; 


Positive  Cure.  Bymail.  Sealed 
Book  Free.  Address  Dr.  W.  S. 
Kice,  Box  F,  Smithville,  N.V. 

.  Fits,  in  24 
,  Itouis,'  Mo. 


July  15,  1892. 


THE  FARM  AKD  FIRESIDE. 
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EXPERIMENT  STATION  BULLETINS  AND 
GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Sent  free,  on  application,  to  residents  of  the 
state  in  whioh  the  station  is  located.  Address 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

CoLOEADO.— (Fort  Collins)  Bulletin  No.  19, 
May,  1892.  Observations  upon  injurious  in- 
sects in  1891. 

Illinois.— (Champaign)  Bulletin  No.  20, 
April,  1892.  Field  experiments  with  corn  In 

1891.  Bulletin  No.  21,  May,  1892.  General  re- 
port on  horticulture.  Corn,  crossing,  sweet 
corn.  The  late  season  and  the  corn  crop. 

Kansas.— (Manhattan)  Bulletin  No.  31,  De- 
cember, 1891.  Sugar-beets.  Bulletin  No.  32, 
December,  1891.  Chemical  composition  of 
feeding  stuffs,  and  of  certain  plants  during  de- 
velopment. Japanese  beans.  Plaster  and 
caster-oil  used  as  fertilizers. 

Louisiana.— (Baton  Rouge)  Bulletin  No.  15. 
Keport  of  veterinarian  for  1891.  Bulletin  No.  16. 
Report  of  North  Louisiana  station  for  1891. 

Maine.— (Orono)  Annual  report,  for  1891, 
parts  2  and  3. 

Maryland.— (College  Park)  Bulletin  No.  14, 
September,  1891.  Wheat.  Bulletin  No.  15,  De- 
cember, 1891.  Experiment  vineyard  Annual 
report,  for  1891. 

Massachusetts.— (Hatch  Station,  Amherst) 
Bulletin  No.  18,  April,  1892.  Fertilizers  for  po- 
tatoes, oats  and  corn.  Comparison  of  corn  and 
millet  as  grain  crops.  Procimate  composition 
of  pototoes  as  affected  by  fertilizers.  Miscel- 
laneous crops.  Bulletin  No.  19,  May,  1892.  Re- 
port on  Insects. 

MissouBi.— (Columbia)  Bulletin  No.  17,  Jan- 
uary, 1892.  Sugar-beets. 

Nevada.— (Reno)  Bulletin  No.  16,  April,  1892. 
The  creamery  industry. 

New  Jersey.— (New  Brunswick)  Annual  re- 
port, for  1891. 

New  York.— (State  Station,  Geneva)  Bulle- 
tin No.  40,  March,  1892.  Black-knot  of  plum 
and  cherry.  Bulletin  No.  41,  April,  1892.  In- 
fluence of  copper  compounds  in  soils  upon 
vegetation.  Spraying  with  fungicides  for  po- 
tato-blight. Analyses  of  materials  used  In 
BP  -Avjng  plants. 

— on.— (Corvallis)  Bulletin  No.  19,  May, 

1892.  Some  Oregon  weeds,  and  how  to  destroy 
them. 

South  Dakota.— (Brookings)  Bulletin  No.  29, 
December,  1891.   Forestry  and  fungi. 

Texas.— (College  Station)  Bulletin  No.  20, 
March,  1892.  Chemical  study  of  grasses,  forage 
plants  and  Texas  grains. 

Utah.— (Logan)  Bulletin  No.  13,  May,  1892. 
Feeding  hay  and  grain  mixed  to  horses.  Feed- 
ing cut  feed  vei'sus  whole  hay  to  horses.  Bul- 
letin No.  14.   Horticulture  and  entomology. 

West  Virginia.  —  (Morgantown)  Bulletin 
No.  22,  February,  1892.  Your  weeds  and  your 
neighbors.  Distribution  of  weeds,  bad  points 
of  weeds,  weeds  as  fodder  for  stock,  chemical 
weed  exterminators. 

Wisconsin.— (Madison)  Bulletin  No.  31, 
April,  1892.  Notes  on  the  use  of  the  Babcock 
Test  and  the  Lactometer. 

Wyoming.— (Laramie)  Bulletin  No.  6,  May, 
1892.  Soils  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
farms. 

United  States  Department  of  Ageicul- 
TUEE.— (Washington,  D.  C.)  Farmers' bulletin 
No.  8.  Results  of  experiments  with  Inocula- 
tion for  the  prevention  of  hog-cholera.  Di- 
vision of  Vegetable  PatTioioffj/- Bulletin  No.  1. 
Additional  evidence  on  the  communicabllity 
of  Peach  Yellows  and  Peach  Rosette.  Division 
of  Slatisties—'Repoit  No.  4,  miscellaneous  series. 
Wages  of  farm  labor  in  the  United  States. 
Report  No.  95,  new  series.  Condition  of  winter 

frain  and  progress  of  cotton  planting.  Statis- 
ics  of  sheep  and  wool  production  since  1870. 
Division  of  Eniomoloffy—Balletia  No.  27.  Re- 
ports on  the  damage  by  destructive  locusts 
during  1891. 

CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Circulars  regarding  the  "Black  Leaf"  sheep- 
dip,  from  Louisville  Spirit-Cured  Tobacco  Co., 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Gowanda  Agricultural  Works  Co.,Gowanda, 
N.  Y.,  founders  and  machinists,  makers  of  a 
general  line  of  agricultural  tools. 

Catalogue  of  Collie  dogs.  N.  Atlee  Burpee  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kraussdale  Foundry  and  Machine  Shop, 
makers  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, Kraussdale,  Lehigh  county.  Pa. 

F.  C.  Austin  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Feed 
cookers,  feed  mills,  feed  cutters,  steam  gen- 
erators, etc. 


This  ham- 
mock chair  is 
a  luxury  for 
hot  weather. 
It  can  be  in- 
stantly hung 
from  a  tree 
or  arbor  and 
combines  the 
features  of 
both  ham- 
mock and 
swing.  We 
send  it  com- 
plete with 
ropes,  hooks 
and  slips 
which  adjust 
it  to  any 
height.  1 1 
will  hold  a 
grown  per- 
son and  is  a 
delight  to 
the  children. 

Given  a 
to  either  the 

Ladies  Home  Companion  or  Farm  and  Fire- 
side at  50  cents  each. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to 
either  paper,  SI. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  only  75  cents. 
Postage  or  express  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 
Give  your  express  station  if  different  from 
your  post-office  address. 

FARM  ANB  FIRESIDE, 
Pbiladelpbia,  Pa.,  or  Sprlngrfield,  Ohio, 


Premium  Ifo.  541. 
»  premium  for  3  subscribers 


HOM  E      REE .  ^^fy       student  in  each 
'  r       '  town  given  this  privilege. 


'W'RITE  NEIV  rapid  College  of  8H0UTIIASD 
"bUEPALO  N  Y      Send  siamp  for  full  piirticulgra. 


PATENTS 


LEHMiINN,  PATTISON  &  NESBIT, 

Washingtou,  1).  C.  Examina- 
tions Free.    Send  for  circular. 


PRINTING  OUTFIT  15 


L'OMPLliTE,  4  alptiabcty  rubber  tjpc,  typo  holder,  bottle  In- 
loLiblo  lok,  Ink  Fad  aud  Twcozera.  Put  up  in  neat  box  with 
dirootioQ9  for  uflt'.  Sftiisfaction  puaraDtecd.  Worth  50c.  Beat 
Lineo  Marker,  Card  Printer,  eto,  Seta  nam«H  in  1  miiiut«, 
prints  600  cardB  an  honr.Sent  postpaid  15c; 2  for  25c.Cat.fre«, 
li.H.lNGRRSOLL  &  BK0.66CurtIaDdt8t.N.¥.Cit7. 

THIS  MACHINE  $1?^ 

You  can  give  this  elegant  ^ 
machine  athorougrh  test  before  sending 

DB  one  cent.  TRIAL  FREE.  All  attachments 
free.  Every  raachinewarrantedSyears. 
For  catalog,  full  particulars,  etc.,  cut 
this  adv.  out  and  send  to  us  to-day. 
^  ALYAU  JUANUFACIGRINGCO.,  Chicago,  lU. 

WeSellOIEECTtoFAmS 

PIANOS  nRCANS 
,  S150toS1500Us85toS500. 


Alisohlely  Perfect 


k  Sent  for  trial '  in  your 
lown  home  before  you 
buy.    Local  Apents 
'  must  sell  inferior  instruments  or 
charge  double  what  we  ask.  Catalogue  free 
MAUCHAI.  A  SMITH  PIANO  CO., 
285  East  21et  St.,  W.Y 


Yoa  peed  wort 

(If  not  this  adv.  does  not  interest  you) 

Yoii.t£e$75  to  $250  a  month, 

provided  you  work  with  a  little  vim,  vigor, 
pliicle  and23t«s7i. 

We  have  got  something  new.  It  costs 
nothing  to  investigate.  Must  have  a  live, 
wide-awakerepresentative  in  your  com- 
munity/, either  man  or  woman  at  once. 
All  information  cheerfully  sent  by  return 
mail.  Better  write  to-day.  Address  in  full, 

THE  STANDARD  SILVERWARE  CO., 

501     BOSTON,  n/IASS. 


ORDER  DEPT. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes-  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


for  summer  complaints 
Perry  Davis'  Pain-Killer 

BEST  medicine  IN  THE  WORLD. 


TOKOLOGY,  a  complete  Ladies'  Guide  in 
health  and  disease.  Lizzie  N.  Armstrong 
writes  :  "If  I  knew  I  was  to  be  the  mother  of 
innumerable  children  it  would  have  no  terrors 
for  me,  so  great  is  my  oonfldence  in  the  science 
of  Tokology."  Prepaid,  82.75.  Sample  pages 
free.   Best  terms  to  agents. 

Alice  B.  Stockham  &  Co. ,  277  Madison  St. ,  Chicago. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

HALF  A  MILLION 
PEOPLE 

have  written  to  Dr.  A.  Owea 
in  less  than  two  years,  seek- 
ing information  about 


THE  OWEN 
ELECTRIC  BELTS 

AND 

[tbade  MAEK.] 

APPLIANCES. 

Dr.  a.  OWEN. 

THOUSANDS  HAVE  BEEN  CURED 

by  them  when  all  other  means  had  failed. 
OUR    ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

contains  fullest  information,  list  of  diseases,  cuts 
of  belts  and  appliances,  prices,  sworn  testimo- 
nials and  portraits  of  people  who  have  been 
cured,  etc.  Published  in  English,  German,  Swed- 
ish and  Norwegian  languages.  This  valuable 
catalogue  or  a  treatise  on  rupture  cured  witn 
Electric  Truss  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  six  cents  postage. 
The  Owen  Electric  Bell  &  Appliance  Company, 

MAIN  OPFICB  AND  ONLT  FACTOBT, 
THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT  BUILDING, 
201 -211  State  Street,  corner  Adams,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
New  York  Office.  826  Broadway. 

THB  LARGEST  BLECTBIO  BBLT  ESTABLISHMEMT  IH 
THE  WOBLD. 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


^wiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinnHiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiHiuii//^ 

~  s 

LOVELY  FACES,  | 
WHITE  HANDS.! 

Nothing  will  S 
WHITEN  and  CLEAR  = 
the  skin  so  quickly  as  ^ 

Derma-Royalel 

_  be  new  discovery  for*  dissoIv-= 

=  ing  and  removing  discolorationB  from  the  cuticle,  S 
=  and  bleaching  and  brightening  the  complexion.  In  S 
S  experimenting  in  the  laundry  with  a  new  bleach  for  = 
5  fine  fabrics  it  was  discovered  that  all  spots,  freckles,  = 
5  tan,  and  other  discolorations  were  quickly  removed  5 
=  from  the  bands  and  arms  without  the  slightest  in-  5 
sjury  to  the  skin.  The  discovery  was  submitted  to  s 
S  experienced  Dermatologists  and  Physicians  who  pre-  E 
=  pared  for  us  the  formula  of  the  marvelous  Derma-  2 
»  lloyale.  there  never  was  anything  like  it.  It  is  = 
5  perfectly  harmless  and  so  simple  a  child  can  use  it.  s 
S  Apply  at  night— the  improvement  apparent  after  a  5 
S  single  application  will  surprise  and  delight  you.  ItS 
c  quickly  dissolves  and  removes  the  worst  forms  ofS 
5  moth-patches,  brown  or  liver  spots,  freckles,  black-  s 
S  heads,  blotches,  sallowness,  redness,  tan  and  every  S 
£  discoloration  of  the  cuticle.  One  bottle  completely  S 
S  removes  and  cures  the  most  aggravated  case  and  5 
5  thoroughly  clears,  whitens  and  beautifies  the  com-  s 
E  plexion.  It  has  never  failed— it  cannot  fail.  It  is  E 
s  highly  recommended  by  Physicians  and'  its  sureE 
s  results  warrant  us  in  offering  = 
S^R'^On  REWARD.^-To  assure  the  public  of  itsE 

stDcJV/v   !!.     merits       agree  to  forfeits 

5  Five  Hundred  Dollars  cash,  for  any  case  of  moth-  E 
E  patches,  brown  spots,  liver  spots,  blackheads,  ugly  E 
s  or  muddy  skin,  unnatural  redness,  freckles,  tan  orE 
=  any  other  cutaneous  discolo rations, (excepting  birth -= 
S  marks,  scars,  and  those  of  a  scrofulous  or  kindred  E 
s  nature)  that  Derina-Royaie  will  not  quickly  remove  S 
Sand  cure.  We  also  agree  to  forfeit  Five  Hundred E 
E  Dollars  to  any  person  whose  skin  can  be  injured  in  s 
S  the  slightest  possible  manner,  or  to  anyone  whose  5 
E  complexion  (no  matter  in  how  bad  condition  it  may  5 
=  be),  will  not  be  cleared,  whitened,  improved  andE 
=  beautified  by  the  use  of  Derma-Royale.  = 
E  Put  up  In  elegant  style  in  large  eight-oimce  bottles.  E 
=  Price,  $1.00.  EVERY  BOTTLE  GUARANTEED.  S 

=  Derma-Eoyale  sent  to  any  address,  safely  packed  E 
=  and  securely  sealed  from  observation,  safe  delivery  S 
=  guaranteed,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00  per  bottle.  S 
=  Send  money  by  registered  letter  or  money  order  with  E 
=  your  full  post-otfice  address  written  plainly;  be  sure  E 
E  to  give  your  County,  and  mention  this  paper.  = 

—  Correspondence  sacredly  private.   Postage  stamps  £ 

—  received  the  same  as  cash.  S 

=     AddressTho  DERMA-ROYALE  COMPANY,  § 

^  Corner  Baker  nnd  Tine  Streets.  CENCINNATI  OHIO. 

'''''//fiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiMiiimV^ 


Subscribers  everywhere  are  taking  advantage  of  our  Grand  Oflfer  of  a  Fifteen  Dollar  Picture 

and  Gold  Frame  for  only  ^1.50,  and 

TREMENBOUS  ENTHUSIASM 

Greets  the  Marvelous  Picture  wherever  it  is  shown.  Although  it  is  only  a  few  days  since  our  offer  was  first  made,  the  orders 
are  coming  thick  and  fast,  and  Agents  are  already  reporting  WONDi^RFUL  SUCCISSS  IN  SELLING  TH:^  PICTUR15, 

with  big  profits  for  themselves.    Many  of  these  Agents  will  easily 

MAKE  HUNDREDS  OF  DOLLARS  THIS  SUMIVIER, 


As  is  shown  by  the  letters  below. 


The  offer  is  open  to  everyone,  and  you  miss  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  if  you  fail  to 
accept  at  once.  Remember, 


A  Fifteen  Dollar  Picture  and  Gold  Frame 

Will  be  sent  to  the  first  reliable  person  applying  from  each  locality,  for 


0nly$1.50 


Size  of  Picture,  ao  by  28  inches.    Size  of  Frame,  31  by  40  inches,  made  of  molding  6  inches  wide. 

READ  WHAT  AGENTS  SAY: 


Over  Fifty  Dollars  Profit  in  One  Day. 

Manchester,  Va.,  July  0,  1892. 
Two  of  us,  working  from  6  to  8  hours, 
have  taken  52  orders  for  framed  pictures. 
I  think  this  is  good,  and  am  going  to  de- 
vote my  whole  time  to  it. 

N.  B.  Johnson. 


A  Profitable  Day's  Work. 

KiXFOED,  Pa.,  June  30,  1892. 
I  received  the  outfit,  and  enclose  an  ex- 
press order  for  one  dozen  pictures.  Send 
more  order  books  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
picture  is  taking.        Wm.  F.  Putnam. 


10  Orders  the  First  Day. 

Bloomington,  III.,  July  5,  1892. 
I  received  the  outfit  Friday  and  was  sur- 
prised at  its  beauty.    On  Saturday  I  took 
orders  for  10.    You  will  hear  from  me 
again  soon.  G.  D.  Peekins. 

The  Next  Day  Mr.  Perkins  Writes: 

Bloomington,  III.,  July  6,  1892. 

I  enclose  draft,  for  which  send  rae  two 
dozen  pictures.  I  wish  you  to  send  me 
more  blank  orders.  I  used  those  sent, 
and  am  obliged  to  take  orders  without. 
The  picture  is  taking.     G.  D.  Perkins. 

P.  S. — Send  blank  orders  at  once. 


11  Orders  the  First  Day. 

RussELLViLLE,  Ark.,  July  1,  1892. 
Picture  ordered  at  hand  all  right.    It  is 
simply  superb  in  its  grand  and  striking 
appearance.    Have  canvassed  one  day  and 
taken  eleven  orders.  W.  D.  Lucy. 


Says  the  People  will  Run  After  Him 

to  Get  the  Picture. 

•  Manchester,  Vt.,  July  4,  1892. 
I  received  the  picture,  and  it  is  away 
ahead  of  anything  I  expected,  and  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  it.  I  want  one 
dozen  to  place  in  difierent  stores  where 
everybody  will  see  them.  I  will  have 
them  running  after  me  in  less  than  a 
week.  "W.  H.  Graham. 


Starts  With  15  Orders,  and  All  say 
They  are  Beauties. 

Northumberland,  Pa.,  July  2,  1892. 
I  am  much  pleased  with  the  pictures 
and  frames.  They  are  beauties,  and  all 
who  see  them  say  the  same.  *  *  * 
Send  me  more  order  books  as  I  have 
orders  for  15  pictures  already. 

A.  Aeter. 


COUPON 


Entitling  the  sender  to  the  Grand  Fifteen 

Dollar  Picture  and  Gilt  Frame, 
and  this  paper  one  year,  for  Only  $1.50. 


Mast,  Ceowell  &  Kikkpatrick,  Publishers, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

For  $1.50  inclosed,  please  send  me  the  Picture,  "Columbus  at  tbe  Royal 
Court  of  Spain,"  in  the  large  Gilt  Frame,  made  of  6-inch  molding,  and 
measuring  31  by  40  inches.  Also  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  without 
extra  charge.  In  return  for  my  receiving  the  picture  and  frame  and  Farm  and 
Fireside  one  year  at  this  low  Special  Price,  I  agree  to  show  them  to  my  friends 
and  neighbors,  to  whom  I  will  endeavor  to  make  sales  at  the  regular  price. 


Name.. 


Post-Office.. 


County   State  „  


Says  the  Frame  Alone  is  Worth 

Five  Dollars. 

Watertown,  Wis.,  July  1,  1892. 
I  received  the  beautiful  picture  and 
frame,  and  am  more  than  pleased  with  it. 

«  5-  «•  Its  richness  of  color  and  execu-      Write  Nearest  Express  Station  here 
tion  are  elegant.    The  frame  alone  is        .  -  ,  _  1  -ri. 

worth  §5.00.  Frank  J.  Wiese.        Also  send  Jb  arm  and  1  ireside  one  year  free,  to  my  address  as  above. 

If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  to  Farm  and  Fireside,  when  you  accept  this  offer  one 
year  will  be  added  to  your  present  subscription. 

Cut  out,  fill  up  and  return  to  us  the  above  coupon,  with  |1.50,  and  you  will  receive 
the  complete  Picture  and  Frame,  and  also  this  journal  one  year. 
If  you  are  already  a  subscriber,  one  year  will  be  added  to  your  present  subscription. 
Only  one  picture  will  be  sold  to  one  person  on  these  terms,  and  that  to  the  first 
applicant  from  a  community. 

AGENTS  ARE  MAKING  FIVE  TO  FIFTEEN  DOLLARS  A  DAY 

and!  are  also  offered  a  Free  Trip  to  the  World? s  Fair.   Write  for  particulars  and  terms  to  Agents. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Spriagfield,  Ohio, 
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«^THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDEil 


July  15,  1892. 


$50  Down  Buys 
a  Farm— In  Crop! 

If  you  want  an  8o-acre  farm  in  a  good  neighborhood; 
near  railroads;  good  buildings  and  fences  and  now  in 
crop,  send  to-day  for  my  lists.  80,  160,  320-acros  at 
prices  from  $2.50  to  $20.00  per  acre  I 

As  my  terms  are  ten  years  time  and  only 

One=Tenth  in  Cash 

any  live  farmer  can  make  his  crops  "pay  him  out.*' 
This  is  better  than  raw  land  at  any  price.  Pays  an 
income  from  the  beginning. 

OTIS  A.  TURNER, 
Room  s,  New  England  BIdg,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


B|rf-»Vr*B     ETC    ON  EASY 
,VOT».       '  O  T         ILC.O  PAYMENTS 

J^y>SP^^No  extra  charge.  All  makes  new  or  2a 

J.Vj!  .iJ^siVstock  and  oldest  dealers  in  U.  S.  Cata. 
free.  AglS.  wanted,  flouse.  Hazard  &  Co.,  32  E  St.,Feoria,  III 


STUMP   BLASTING   CARTRIDGES,  Caps/  Fuse, 
Mfrs.  prices  to  introduce.   Catalogue  free. 
.\.I.\X    DVX.V^IITE  WORKS,  Bay  City.  ]\Iich 


CD  II  IT  EVAPORATOR 

I     IB  U  I    I     THE  ZIMMERMAN 

—  standard  Dlacbine 

Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLTUTEU IBOM  WOliKS  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


WIFE 


SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

^  I  (JBiiys  a  $G5.00IraproTc(\  Oxford  Singer 
VlZSewiDg  Machine;  perrect  working,  reliable, 
finely  flniahed,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy  work, 
with  &  coitplete  set  of  the  latest  improved  attachments 
FREE.   Each  machine  i  s  guaranteed  for  o  years.  Buy 
direct  from  our  factory,  and  save  denlers  and  agents 
profit.    Send  fo.- FREE  CATALOGUE.  Mention  papct 
OXFORD  MFG.  CO.,  Dept,  34,  CHICAGO,  lUn 


GEO.ER  TE  L  8c  C  O.  OUIN  C  v:.  Ispt. 


CIDER 


Before  ^ou  buy  a 
Press. write  the  HY- 
DRAULIC PRESS 
MFG.  CO.  of  Mt.  Gllead,  O, 
for  cataloKue,  which  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application. 

HYDRAOLIC 

Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses; also  general  ci- 
der makers'  supplies. 


BEST  FAKM  FENCE,  made  of  GALTAN- 
IZED  STEEL  WIRE.  FENCES  and  GATES 
for  all  parposes.  Write  for  free  catalogue 
giving  particulars  and  prices.  Address 

THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.,  RIGHMON-D,  IND. 

Be  sure  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 

WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY, 

MANUFACrDBED  BY 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  N.  v., 

8ncceBsor8  to  the  Empire  Well  Auger  Co., 

Mounted  and  on  Sills,  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells, 
with  steam  or  liorse 
power. 

Send  for 
'Catalogue. 


Williams  Brothers 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


IDEAL  In  Name 

and  In  Fact. 


WIND  MILL 


and  Three  Post 

STEEL  TOWER. 

The  LATEST  and  BEST. 

8-9-ia  ft.  eeered. 
I  10  aud  13  ft.  Ungeared. 
TOWEKS,  80,  40.  50  &  60-ft. 

Mills  with  or  ■without  graphite 
bearings. 

,  STOVER  MFC.  CO.. 

607  Biver  St.,  f  REEPORT,  Ilk. 


[STEEL presses] 
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^  -==.s^aj7        SELF  FEEDER 
"    DEDEJ?ICK'S  WORKS,  ALB  ANY.  NY. 


PRESERVATIVE. 

Milkmen,  Creamerymen  and  Dairy- 
men can  beep  MUU.  audCream 
fresh  a  week  iriihout  vsino  ire. 
Healthful,  tasteless,  odorless  and 
^inexpensive.  Sample,  enoug'h  to 
maketpst,  mailed  tor  ten  cents. 
The  Preservalia©  M'f'g  Co.,  10  Cedar  St.,  New  York, 


THE  MILLER  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO. 


Are  now  ready  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  consumer  with  Carriages 
and  Harness  of  every  description,  at  prices  that  defy  competition. 
We  are  the  leaders.  Let  those  who  can  follow.  Our  manufactures 
are  made  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  and  the  "Miller"  guarantee 
stands  good  all  over  the  country.  Knish,  Workmanship,  Strength 
and  Beauty  combine  the  "  Miller  "  work.  Send  for  our  illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  giving  you  full  particulars  and  ideas  of 
our  manufacture,  to 

THE  MILLER  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO., 

27  West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

  St.  3B-u.ilci.xxig;. 


TIMEIS 


MONEY 


WHICH  TOUCAN  SAVE  BT 
CSING  THE 

Queen  Washing  Machine 

One  washer  sold  at  whole- 
sale price  where  we  have 
no  agent.  For  full  particu- 
lars and  catalogue,  address 
The  ISuckeye  Churn  Co.. 
P.  *K  Box  68.  Sidney,  Ohio. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


THE  STANOARI> 

OF  THE  WORLD 


PGR 

HOME  AND  STABLE 

USE 


For  Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  Saddles,  Fly  Nets 
Traveling  Bags,  Military  Equipments,  Etc. 
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Farm  and  Fireside  has  More  Actual 
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Journal  in  the  World. 


(urreut  (^Gmmerit. 


,^-y"MUT  in  wheat  is  on  the  increase.  In 
Ohio  it  now^  prevails  to  such  an  ex- 
tent  that  the  yield  of  v\rheat  is  ma- 
terially reduced.  It  is  time  preventives 
were  in  general  use.  If  allowed  to  in- 
crease, the  loss  in  yield  from  smut  will 
soon  be  serious.  Every  bushel  of  seed- 
/  wheat  carrying  the  spores  o-f  smut  should 
be  subjected  to  simple  treatment  that  will 
destroy  these  spores  and  prevent  loss  in 
the  future.  It  may  be  some  bother,  but 
it  will  pay  in  dollars  and  cents.  If  the 
wheat-grower  will  not  bother  with  pre- 
paring the  seed  for  his  whole  crop,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  neglecting  to  prepare  at 
least  a  part  of  his  seed-wheat,  and  sow  it 
on  clean  ground,  so  that  he  may  have 
clean  seed  for  future  crops. 

In  response  to  a  special  request.  Director 
Thorne,  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Exper- 
iment Station,  has  sent  us  the  following 
article  on  "smut  in  wheat,"  which  we 
ask  papers  to  republish  and  give  as  wide 
circulation  as  possible: 

"Editors  Farm  and  Fireside:— At  this 
station  we  have  experienced  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  'stinking 
smut'  or-  ^bunt'  in  wheat  during  the 
last  three  years,  and  reports  from  other 
parts  of  the  state  indicate  that  this  in- 
crease is  not  confined  to  our  locality.  We 
have  no  means  of  making  more  than  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  loss  to  the 
farmers  of  the  state  from  this  source,  but 
it  probably  amounts  to  one  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  entire  crop,  or  not  less  than 
300,000  bushels  annually  in  Ohio. 

"Smut  is  caused  by  the  growth  within 
the  wheat-plant  of  a  parasitic  plant,  and 
the  grains  of  smutty  dust,  which  the  mi- 
croscope shows  to  be  as  uniform  in  size 
and  shape  as  grains  of  wheat,  are  the  seeds 
of  this  parasite.  When  the  smutted 
wheat  grains  are  crushed,  this  dust  is 
scattered  through  the  sound  wheat  and 
carried  to  the  soil  by  the  seed- wheat, 
where  it  germinates  and  sends  its  micro- 
scopic mycelium  threads  into  and  up  the 
plant  as  it  grows,  and  appropriates  the 
forming  ear  to  its  use. 

"Farmers  have  known  for  many  years 
that  smut  may  be  largely  prevented  by 
soaking  the  seed-wheat  in  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  (bine  vitriol).  The  suc- 
cess of  this  process  evidently  depends  up- 
on killing  the  smut  seeds  (spores)  on  the 
seed-grain  without  injuring  the  grain. 
Recently,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  same  object  may  be  attained  by  scald- 
ing the  seed-wheat,  this  method  having 
first  been  published  by  Prof.  Jensen,  of 
Denmark. 


"Experiments  made  at  the  experiment 
stationsof  Kansas,  Indiana  and  Ohio  have 
shown  that  the  hot-water  treatment  is 
quite  as  effective  as  bluestoning,  and  is  at 
least  no  more  liable  to  injure  the  vitality 
of  the  seed-wheat.  A  convenient  way  of 
scalding  the  wheat  is  to  have  two  vessels, 
in  one  of  which  the  water  is  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  about  128°  Fahrenheit, 
and  in  the  other  at  about  135°.  The  grain 
is  put  into  a  loose  basket,  which  is  not 
filled  quite  full,  and  is  covered  to  prevent 
the  wheat  floating  out.  The  basket  is 
dipped  in  the  first  vessel  and  turned  and 
shaken  for  two  or  three  minutes,  so  as  to 
get  all  the  grains  warm  and  wet,  and  then 
it  is  lifted  out  and  dipped  into  the  warmer 
water  and  allowed  to  stay  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  with  frequent  shaking  to  insure 
the  water  reaching  every  grain.  When 
taken  out,  the  basket  should  be  immedi- 
ately plunged  into  cold  water,  or  the  con- 


and  this  form,  too,  seems  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease. Some  fields  in  Ohio  were  dam- 
aged this  season  to  the  extent  of  20  .per 
cent  or  more  by  loose  smut,  and  some  of 
the  most  promising  varieties  under  culti- 
vation at  the  experiment  station  are  so 
subject  to  it  that  their  dissemination  can- 
not be  encouraged.  Thus  far,  no  remedy 
has'  been  discovered  for  this  form  of 
smut." 


'y-N  answer  to  inquiries  for  information 
I    about  co-operative  dairying,  we  give 
^   the  following  extracts  from  "How  to 
Co-operate:" 

By  the  co-operative  system  the  dairy- 
men organize  a  corporation  on,  a  co- 
operative basis,  furnish  the  necessary  cap- 
ital for  factory  and  appliances,  and  manage 
the  business  through  a  board  of  directors 
elected  by  the  stockholders.  Thus,  any 
profit  in  the  business  is  returned  to  the 


Dr.  Hbnry  .T.  Detmers, 
Professor  Veterinary  Surgery,  Ohio  State  University. 


tents  spread  out  and  sprinkled  with  cold 
water. 

"The  most  troublesome  part  of  the  treat- 
ment of  seed-wheat  for  smut  consists  in 
drying  the  grain  so  that  it  may  be  sown 
by  the  drill.  By  mixing  it  with  land- 
plaster  it  may  be  dried  so  as  to  be  readily 
sown  by  hand,  but  it  is  difficult  to  sow 
plastered  wheat  evenly  through  the  drill. 
It  might  possibly  be  dried  in  the  sunshine 
without  plaster,  but  considerable  time 
and  frequent  stirring  would  be  required. 
It  is  probably  this  difficulty,  more  than 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  bluestoning, 
which  has  caused  that  process  to  be  so 
little  practiced;  but  with  the  present  in- 
crease of  smut,  it  seems  that  we  must  be 
willing  to  incur  some  trouble  to  prevent 
its  ravages. 

"The  loose  smut— a  blast— of  wheat 
probably  causes  nearly  as  much  loss  to 
the  farmers  of  Ohio  as  the  stinking  smut, 


dairymen,  instead  of  the  lion's  share  be- 
ing taken  by  the  proprietor  of  a  factory. 
Under  this  management,  the  co-operative 
creamery  and  cheese  factories  will  pay 
from  five  to  twenty  per  cent  better  re- 
turns to  the  farmers  than  proprietary 
factories  during  a  term  of  j^ears.  Co- 
operation enables  the  dairymen  to  get  all 
the  profit,  while  at  the  same  time  reducing 
expenses.      *      *      «  * 

The  creamei'y  system  or  factory  method 
of  butter-making  is  now  rapidly  supplant- 
ing the  making  of  butter  on  the  farm  in 
a  small  way.  The  co-operative  system 
greatly  reduces  the  work  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  home,  while  adding  to  profits 
without  going  to  a  great  outlay  of  time 
and  capital  to  change  methods  of  farm- 
ing. *  *  «  * 
The  best  way  to  proceed  is  as  follows: 
Those  most  interested  should  talk  up 
the  matter,  secure  further  paijticulars  by 


corresponding  with  successful  co-oper- 
ative factories,  also  the  various  dealers 
(not  one  alone)  in  factory  and  creamery 
supplies,  and  then  call  a  meeting  of  the 
farmers  to  consider  the  whole  subject. 
At  this  first  meeting  a  committee  on  by- 
laws should  be  appointed,  also  a  canvass- 
ing committee  and  perhaps  a  third  com- 
mittee to  ascertain  any  facts  not  stated  in 
the  meeting.  An  adjournment  should 
then  be  taken  for  two  or  three  weeks,  just 
far  enough  ahead  to  give  the  committees 
time  to  do  their  work  and  canvass  the  lo- 
cality for  subscriptions  to  the  capital 
stock,  but  not  long  enough  to  allow  interest 
in  the  matter  to  cool.  More  will  be  ac- 
complished by  pushing  things  in  short 
order  than  by  moving  too  slowly.  At  the 
same  time  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
no  mistake. 

The  committee  on  by-laws  should  re- 
port a  scheme  of  organization  that  shall 
be  thoroughly  legal  under  the  state  laws. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting,  or  as  early  as 
possible,  the  association  should  be  legally 
perfected  and  a  portion  or  all  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  paid  in.  Not  until  this  is  done 
should  the  question  of  the  location  of  the 
cheese  factory  or  creamery  be  decided, 
because  on  this  point  there  are  often 
serious  differences  of  opinion  which 
may  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  disruption 
if  the  co-operators  are  not  sufficiently 
bounden  to  hold  together  until  they  learn 
that  co-operation  means  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number,  as  well  as  absolute 
justice  to  each  individual.  Many  points  as 
to  the  practical  management  of  the  busi- 
ness and  conduct  of  the  factory  are  to  be 
considered  in  locating  it.  Accessibility  to 
patrons  and  to  depot,  freight,  express  and 
telegraph,  good  water,  perfect  drainage, 
good  roads,  cheap  ice,  freedom  from  any- 
thing that  might  contaminate  the  quality 
of  the  butter — all  these  points  must  be  at- 
tended to.      *      *      «  * 

Investigate  thoroughly  the  various  sys- 
tems of  creamery  management,  and  adopt 
the  one  which  seems  best  and  cheapest  for 
your  special  circumstances.  Don't  take 
the  estimate  of  any  single  outfitter  of 
creameries,  but  get  bids  from  them  all. 

«  V  if  «  «  iiS  *  * 

The  co-operative  creamery  is  practical 
and  sensible,  and  should  be  adopted  in 
every  neighborhood  where  dairying  is 
practiced  to  any  extent  and  there  are 
enough  cows  to  support  one.  They  have 
been  successful  in  the  past,  and  they  will 
be  more  so  in  the  future.    *    *    *    *  * 

Farmers  to  whom  the  idea  is  new  will 
be  surprised  at  the  number  of  co-oper- 
ative creameries  already  in  successful 
operation.  Out  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  creameries  in  New  England 
alone,  eighty  per  cent  are  thoroughly  co- 
operative, owned  by  the  farmers,  managed 
by  their  directors  through  a  superinten- 
dent employed  under  their  supervision, 
and  all  receipts,  setting  aside  a  reserve 
fund  and  five  or  six  per  cent  on  capital 
stock,  above  expenses  declared  in  div- 
idends on  the  milk  or  cream  furnished. 
Some  of  these  co-operative  creameries  are 
ten  to  fifteen  years  old.  The  returns  for 
thirty  of  them  for  the  year  ending  January 
1, 1891,  showed  payments  net  to  patrons  for 
cream  taken  at  the  farmers'  doors,  of 
twenty-one  cents  per  pound  of  butter  as 
the  average  for  the  year,  in  spite  of  the 
lowest  markets  known  for  j^ears.  In  or- 
dinary markets  the  best  creameries  pay 
from  twenty-four  to  twenty-seven  cents 
net  to  patrons  for  the  whole  year. 
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or,  a  clover-field  turned  as  soon  as  the  first 
crop  is  cut  makes  a  good  place  for  rape. 
A  sod  turned  in  August  and  sown  to  rye, 
cut  green  and  followed  by  rape,  does  well. 

Much  will  depend  upon  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  in  securing  a  profitable  crop  of 
rape.  Some  sow  a  field  in  rye  for  winter 
and  spring  pasture.  In  June  the  land  is 
plowed  for  rape.  The  land  should  be  har- 
rowed and  rolled  frequently  until  about 
the  first  of  July,  when  it  .should  be  sown 
in  drills  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four 
inches  apart.  From  three  to  five  pounds 
of  seed  is  drilled  per  acre.   When  the 


half  months,  and  that  when  grown  as  a 
sole  crop  of  the  season  under  favorable 
conditions,  it  will  sustain  a  much  larger 
number. 

Sixth.  That  ordinary  grade  lambs 
when  pastured  on  rape  without  any  other 
food  supplement  will  make  an  average 
gain  of  ten  pounds  per  month. 

Seventh.  That  rape  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  growing  as  a  catch  crop,  to  be  fed 
off'  or  plowed  under  as  a  green  manure. 

Eighth.  That  rape  as  a  cleaning  crop  is 
probably  without  a  rival  in  our  present 
system  of  agriculture. 


RAPE  CULTURE  AND  ITS  USES.; 
vpHHWHEBE  has  been  a  growing  need  of 
\       J  some  cheaper  food  supply  that 
\     /    could  serve  the  sheepmen  of  this 
/g)]         country  in  the  production  of  mut- 
ton and  wool.    As  a  rule,  farming 
has  certain  rotation  of  crops  ap- 
plicable  to  the 

— .  i^2SL^  situation  and 

wants  of  the  farmer.  These  crops  have 
been  cash  products,  too  valuable  to  be  fed 
to  animals  that  produced  cheap  market- 
able products.  This  was  regarded  as 
especially  so  in  the  case  of  sheep  while 
wool  was  the  main  purpose  in  the  keep- 
ing of  flocks. 

Catch  crops,  as  we  now  understand,  are 
crops  produced  outside  of,  and  if  in  pos- 
sible connection,  with — but  not  to  seri- 
ously interfere  with— the  regular  crops. 
These  have  already  been  referred  to,  and 
it  is  the  intention  here  to  only  consider 
an  old  English  crop  of  large  economic 
value  as  a  food  crop  for  fattening  lambs. 

By  permission  of  Prof.  Thomas  Shaw, 
I  am  permitted  to  use  what  he  says  about 

EAPE  CULTURE. 

The  plant  belongs  to  the  turnip  family, 
which  it  very  much  resembles  in  its  foli- 
age, seed  and  season  of  growth.  The  root 
is  fusiform— spindle-shaped  and  stringy, 
not  bulbous.  On  average  soil  it  grows, 
when  sown  in  drills,  from  one  to  two  feet 
high;  on  soils  especially  rich  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  three  feet  or  more.  Rape 
has  long  been  cultivated  for  its  seed, 
which  yields  a  valuable  oil.  The  variety 
used  for  pasture  in  this  country  is  known 
as  the  Dwarf  Essex. 

The  rape  plant,  like  the  turnip,  is  suited 
to  temperate  climates.  Professor  Shaw 
thinks  "probably  it  will  be  found  to  grow 
in  climates  that  are  inclined  to  be  cool 
rather  than  warm."  In  England  it  lives 
over  winter  in  the  fields,  and  produces  a 
crop  of  seed.  It  might  not  do  so  with  any 
certainty  in  the  northern  sections  of  this 
coiintry.  The  frosts  of  Canada  have 
sometimes  interfered  with  the  maturity 
of  the  crop." 

It  is  suited  to  a  variety  of  soils.  "Fair- 
ly moist,  free-working  lands  rich  in  or- 
ganic matter  are  most  suitable.  Black 
loams  are  very  suitable  after  the  plants 
once  get  a  start  in  them,  owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  humus  which  they  hold." 
Any  good  turnip  or  corn  lands  will  pro- 
duce rape,  while  poor,  sandy  or  stiflf  clay 
lands  are  unsuited  to  it. 

This  plant  is  an  excellent  cleaning  crop 
when  sown  in  drills  and  cultivated.  It  is 
.  often  and  profitably  grown  between  two 
oroDS  of  srain  after  a  fall -plowed  meadow ; 
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ground  is  clean  and  the  crop  is  for  a  catch 
crop  or  for  green  manure,  the  same 
amount  of  seed  sown  broadcast  will  be 
sufficient.  "It  may  be  sown  in  drills; 
from  one  to  two  pounds  of  seed  may  be 
used,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
soil."  The  use  of  a  turnip-drill  is  recom- 
mended. The  seed  costs  about  ten  cents 
per  pound. 

CULTIVATION. 

When  the  rough  leaf  has  made  a  good 
start  in  the  rape,  the  cultivator  may  be 
started,  running  as  close  to  the  rows  as 
is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  young 
plants.  "This  should  be  continued  until 
the  tops  of  the  rape  come  together  across 
the  rows."  The  Canadians  practice  hand- 
hoeing  where  weeds  are  likely  to  do  an 
injury  to  the  crop. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  RAPE. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  Exper- 
iment Station,  in  1889,  grew  twelve  acres 
of  rape  at  the  station  for  pasture.  In  1890 
some  fifty -four  acres  were  grown  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  in  1891  about  forty 
acres;  ten  acres  were  grown  as  a  catch 
crop  in  1890,  and  six  acres  in  1891.  The 
details  of  the  experiments  are  omitted 
here.  "Flat  cultivation  is  recommended 
instead  of  ridges;  drills  were  preferred  to 
broadcast;  salt  and  nitrate  of  soda  are 
serviceable  as  fertilizers  for  rape ;  that  oats 
do  not  seem  to  render  much  service  when 
fed  along  with  rape  that  is  being  pastured 
by  lambs,  and  that  rape  and  old  meadow 
pasture  are  superior  to  rape  alone  as  a 
pasture  for  lambs."  Rape  is  highly  rec- 
ommended as  a  pasture  for  sheep  and 
lambs,  and  for  cattle  that  are  fattening. 
It  is  considered  to  be  worth  two  or  three 
times  that  of  one  cutting  of  clover  of  like 
area.  The  results  in  fattening  lambs  are 
marvelous.  It  was  used  as  a  soiling  crop 
and  fed  to  stock  indoors.  Some  precau- 
tions should  be  observed  in  turning  cattle 
and  sheep  upon  rape,  lest  they  bloat, 
scour,  etc. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

First.  That  in  nearly  all  the  cultivai- 
able  portions  of  the  dominion  the  climatic 
conditions  will  be  found  suitable  to  the 
growing  of  rape. 

Second.  That  a  large  proportion  of  the 
soil  of  Ontario  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  rape. 

Third.  That  rape  is  especially  valuable 
as  a  pasture  for  fattening  sheep  and  lambs, 
owing  to  the  season  of  the  year  at  which 
it  grows,  and  to  its  high  feeding  value. 

Fourth.  That  it  is  an  excellent  food 
when  preparing  lambs  for  winter  fat- 
tening. 

Fifth.  That  one  acre  of  rape  grown  in 
drills  immediately  after  a  crop  of  rye  cut 
as  a  green  food  will  pasture  from  ten  to 
sixteen  lambs  for  from  two  to  two  and  a 


Ninth.  That  much  care  and  prudence 
must  be  exercised  in  pasturing  animals 
on  rape,  or  serious  losses  may  follow. 

Tenth.  That  rape  is  not  an  exhaustive 
crop  on  the  soil  when  pastured  off',  as 
what  has  been  taken  from  the  cultivatable 
area  is  returned  to  it,  and  something  in 
addition. 

In  a  personal  letter  from  Prof.  Shaw,  on 
the  subject  of  rape,  is  the  following  testi- 
mony: "I  fully  believe  that  in  a  few 
years  more  than  10,000,000  lambs  will  be 
annually  fattened  upon  rape  in  your 
country,  so  excellent  is  it  for  the  pur- 
pose." R.  M.  Bell. 


RAISING  AND  STORING  SWEET  POTATOES. 

S.  GRAY. 

In  1860  I  commenced. to  grow  sweet  po- 
tato plants  and  potatoes.  I  had  to  send  to 
Cincinnati  for  seed.  As  seed  in  the  spring 
was  always  dear,  I  tried  to  save  my  own 
seed.  I  tried  in  various  ways,  packing 
them  in  boxes  and  barrels,  some  in  sand, 
some  in  sawdust  and  shavings,  but  had  no 
success.  Some  would  heat  and  some 
would  chill;  I  could  not  hit  upon  the 
right  temperature,  so  I  concluded  to  build 
a  potato-house  for  keeping  sweet  potatoes 
for  seed. 

I  built  a  house  12x16  feet,  setting  it  up 
off"  the  ground  the  same  as  a  corn-crib, 
to  keep  the  rats  and  mice  out  and  to 
have  a  circulation  of  air  under  it;  I 
built  it  double.  I  used  2x4  studding 
for  the  sidesj  using  matched  flooring 
for  the  first  siding.  After  the  first 
siding  was  put  on  I  nailed  on  some 
more  2x4  studding  on  this  siding,  leav- 
ing 4  inches  space ;  this  I  filled  with 
sawdust,  and  on  the  inside  studding 
I  lathed  and  plastered;  this  left  me  4 
inches  of  space  behind  the  plaster,  } 
making  the  sides  about  10  inches  thick.  * 
I  also  made  a  double  floor,  floored  both 
sides  of  the  joists  and  filled  in  between 
with  sawdust,  using  joists  2x8  inches. 
Overhead  I  sealed  with  matched  boards; 
over  this  I  laid  sawdust  6  inches  thick, 
before  the  roof  was  put  on.  When  done, 
I  had  a  house  that  was  rat,  mouse  and  air 
tight.  I  put  a  window  at  each  end  near 
the  ceiling,  with  sliding  sash.  Also  a 
vent-hole  up  through  the  roof,  with  a 
slide  at  the  bottom  to  regulate  the  draft. 
This  was  a  box  tube  4  inches  square,  with 
a  cap  on  the  top  to  keep  out  the  rain.  The 
door  was  made  the  same  as  the  sides  and 
fitted  tight. 

Inside  of  this  house  I  built  a  bin  2}4  feet 
from  the  floor  and  the  size  of  the  inside, 
lacking  2  feet  space  around  three  sides 
and  3  feet  space  along  the  front  of  the 
door.  This  gives  room  to  get  around  the 
bin.  The  si^es  of  the  bin  are  movable,  to 
accommodate  the  depth  to  the  amount  of 
potatoes  to  be  put  \n. 


After  the  potatoes  are  all  in  the  bin,  1 
let  them  sweat  awhile,  and  to  help  dry 
them  out,  I  put  two  lighted  lamps  (brack- 
et-lamps, such  as  they  use  in  stores,  for 
coal-oil).  These  I  put  under  the  bin  and 
let  them  stay  eight  or  ten  days,  shifting 
their  position  every  day;  then  I  take 
them  from  under  the  bin  and  put  them 
in  the  corner  of  the  two-foot  space,  one  in 
each  opposite  corner,  so  as  to  equalize  the 
heat  through  the  room,  changing  the 
lamps  to  the  other  corners  every  day. 
When  the  potatoes  are  done  sweating,  I 
cover  them  over  with  mosquito-netting; 
upon  this  I  put  three  inches  of  sawdust  or 
cut  straw.  This  is  left  on  until  the  pota- 
toes are  taken  out  in  the  spring.  I  hang 
a  thermometer  inside,  on  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  bin,  changing  its  position  to 
watch  the  temperature  and  keep  it  even. 
The  temperature  must  be  kept  at  45°  as 
near  as  possible;  it  must  not  range  below 
40°  nor  above  50°.  If  the  room  gets  too 
warm,  put  out  a  lamp;  if  too  cold,  add 
another  lamp.  It  is  very  easy  to  regulate 
the  temperature  with  lamps.  I  set  the 
lamps  in  crocks,  so  as  to  be  safe  in  case  of 
accident.  The  lamps  I  trim  and  fill  night 
and  mornitig.  There  is  no  sitting  up  nights 
to  fire  up;  the  large-sized  lamps  will 
burn  all  night. 

Since  I  adopted  this  plan  I  have  lost 
only  about  ten  per  cent  in  rot  and  shrink- 
age; mostly  shrinkage.  I  tried  many 
ways  before  I  hit  upon  this  plan.  The 
main  thing  is  to  have  a  dry  room  and 
even  temperature.  When  it  is  very  cold 
outside  I  shut  the  room  up  tight.  A  bin 
in  a  room  this  size  will  hold  from  150  to 
200  bushels.  I  save  the  medium-sized  po- 
tatoes for  seed  and  sell  the  largest. 

ffow,  a  few  words  about  raising  sweet 
potatoes.  I  select  light,  sandy  loam. 
Have  used  the  same  land  for  twenty 
years,  and  my  crop  was  as  good  at  the  last 
as  at  the  first.  I  use  rotten,  barn-yard 
manure  and  wood  ashes,  broadcast,  and 
ridge  quickly  before  the  manure  can  get 
dry.  I  ridge  one  way  with  a  horse,  throw- 
ing two  furrows  together;  this  brings  the 
manure  into  the  center  of  the  ridge.  I 
plant  15  inches  apart,  ridges  3  feet  apart. 
I  use  a  marker — a  wooden  wheel  with 
some  wooden  cogs  nailed  on  the  edge;  a 
wheel  18  inches  across,  with  four  cogs, 
will  make  the  marks  15  inches  apart.  Get 
a  split  stick  and  put  over  the  wheel;  drive 
a  nail  through  the  ends  of  the  stick  and 
through  the  center  of  the  wheel,  and  you 
have  it.  It  is  only  a  few  minutes'  work. 
It  pays  if  you  have  many  to  plant;  try  it. 

In  digging  the  potatoes,  those  for  seed 
should  be  left  on  the  ground  until  they 
are  dry,  and  handled  as  carefully  as 
though  they  were  eggs,  for  if  they  get 
bruised  they  will  not  keep.  Do  not  let 
the  potatoes  lay  out  all  night.  Gather 
them  into  the  bin  before  the  evening  dew 
falls  on  them. 

I  forgot  to  state  that  I  do  not  plow 
the  land  for  sweet  potatoes.  I  run 
the  cultivator  over  it  before  the  manure 
is  put  on;  this  gives  a  hard  bottom  in  the 
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ridge.  By  plowing  deep  you  get  long  po- 
tatoes; by  not  plowing,  you  get  short, 
thick-set  potatoes,  which  are  the  most 
desirable. 


DRONE  BEES. 

The  prodigality  of  nature  is  shown  in 
the  bee  world  in  the  overproduction  of 
drones.  Brieflj',  the  office  of  the  drone  is 
to  fertilize  the  queen.  The  virgin  queen 
leaves  the  hive,  meets  the  drone  in  the 
air,  and  then  returns  to  the  hive,  not  leav- 
ing it  again  until  she  leads  out  a  new 
colony,  and  possibly  she  may  never  leave 
the  hive  again  during  her  life  of  four  or 
five  years.  It  may  be  seen  then,  that  if 
tlie  colony  does  not  swarm  dtiring  the 
season,  only  one  drone  is  required.  If  it 
does  swarm  and  another  queen  is  pro- 
duced, only  two  drones  in  a  season  can  be 
of  any  us^  to  the  colony  in  question.  And 
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it  might  happen  tliat  uot  one  drone  in  the 
colony  would  be  used  to  fertilize  the 
queen  or  queens  in  the  same  hive,  for  the 
queen  in  her  flight  might  not  meet  one  of 
her  own  drones,  but  one  at  a  distance  in 
another  colony.  *  '' 

A  colony  of  Italians  was  allowed  to 
raise  as  many  drones  as  it  pleased,  in  or- 
der that  there  might  be  less  danger  of  the 
queen  meeting  a  foreign  drone.  Prob- 
ably the  colony  raised  a  thousand  drones, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  the  progeny  of  a 
valuable  queen  would  meet  one  of  these 
in  her  flight.  About  two  miles  away  were 
some  common  black  bees,  and  the  new 
queen  missed  all  her  own  drones  and 
mated  with  a  black  drone.  Her  progeny 
were  all  hybrids.  In  this  colony,  then, 
the  work  of  raising  drones  was  wasted,  as 
far  as  its  own  queen  was  concerned,  al- 
though some  of  these  drones  might  have 
fertilized  other  queens.  The  drones  in 
question  feeding  on  good  honey,  much 
too  good  for  them,  were  given  a  dose  of 
insect-powder.  A  drone  is  tJie  most  help- 
less of  insects.  He  has  no  weapen  of  de- 
.  fense  (no  sting),  and  he  is  incapable  of 
getting  his  own  living.  He  can  eat,  but 
owing  to  lack  of  tongue,  or  the  right  kind 
of  a  tongue,  he  can  gather  no  honey. 

The  only  explanation  of  the  great  waste 
of  drones  on  the  part  of  the  bees,  is  that 
the  bees  run  no  risks,  and  overshoot  the 
mark  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  If  a  colony 
of  bees  losesaqueen,  it  losesitslife;  every 
member  must  die  unless  the  queen  left 
eggs.  From  the  eggs  may  come  another 
queen,  but  if  there  be  no  drones  or  one 
drone  iu  the  hive,  or  if  the  queen  in  her 
flight  does  not  meet  a  drone  from  some 
other  colony,  then  the  colony  is  no  better 
off  than  it  was  without  a  queen,  for  the 
queen  unfertilized  is  of  no  value.  There- 
fore, the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
must  be  the  cause  of  raising  a  great  crop 
of  drones.  When  the  swarming  season 
approaches,  indeed,  up  to  July  or  August, 
or  as  long  as  tlie  honey  comes  in,  the  bees 
build  drone  cells  and  raise  drones  in  great 
quantity  if  unmolested. 

In  the  modern  apiary  it  is  easy  to  con- 
trol the  drone  raising.  Drone  comb  may 
be  cut  out  as  fast  as  made,  and  the  drones 
already  hatched  may  be  caught  in  the 
drone  trap.  The  solicitude  of  the  work- 
ers for  the  drones  is  amusing.  Judging 
by  appearances,  the  drone  has  authority 
to  stop  an  incoming  bee  on  the  alighting- 
board  and  demand  his  honej^ ;  he  gets  it. 
The  worker  at  once  presents  his  tongue  to 
the  mouth  of  the  drone,  and  using  it  as  a 
hose,  pumps  his  half  drop  of  honey  into 
the  mouth  of  the  drone.  If  drones  be  con- 
fined in  a  wire-cloth  cage,  the  workers 
will  feed  them  by  thrusting  their  tongues 
through  the  cloth.    George  Appleton. 


right  through,  having  on  the  insides, 
meeting,  the  legs,  a  small  collar,  and  on 


the  outsides  a  flat  nut,  afterwards  bent  to 
fit  the  convexed  surface,  or  the  end  of  the 
rod  riveted  to  a  head  over  a  small  plate, 
securing  it  firmly.  Instead  of  this  rod,  a 
wooden  bar,  of  a  diameter  of  the  leg  it 
joins,  might  be  substituted,  tenoned  and 
wedged  from  the  outside,  holding  it 
eqallj'^  firm. 

MEASURES. 

The  handle  is  six  inches. 

Distance  from  points  to  bar,  and  from 
bar  to  inner  apex,  four  feet. 

Right  leg,  five  feet. 

Left  leg,  five  feet  eight  inches. 

Linear  measure  of  base,  six  feet. 

And  lastly,  on  either  leg,  a  yard  measure 
might  be  divided  off  in  inches. 

To  manipulate  this  measure,  both  points 
being  lightly  fixed  in  the  ground,  lay  the 
palm  of  the  right  hand  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  right  leg,  encircling  the 
handle  with  the  thumb.  Place  the  right 
foot  at  the  side  of  the  right  leg  and  com- 
mence walking  by  striding  out  with  the 
left  leg,  and  at  the  same  time,  which 
occurs  intuitively,  press  the  top  forward 
till  the  right  leg  of  measure  assumes  an 
elevated  position,  and  then  give  the  top  a 


A  SIMPLE  LAND  MEASURE. 

There  exist  various  contrivances  for  the 
linear  measure  of  land  surface.  There  are 
steel  tapes,  which  are  expensive;  linen 
tapes,  cheaper,  but  of  short  durability 
and  liable  to  get  soiled,  while  both  require 
two  persons  to  handle  them.  Another 
kind  is  offered  by  agricultural  implement 
makers  in  the  form  of  a  nave,  from  which 
spokes  point  out,  which  revolves  by  being 
pushed  by  a  handle;  but  as  these  can 
prick  the  surface  only  at  short  intervals, 
say  twelve  inches,  they  cause  a  trouble- 
some count  unless  furnished  with  an  ex- 
pensive speed  indicator,  and  liable  to 
break  if  stuck  into  a  fissure. 

The  contributor  therefore  wishes  to  draw 
farmers'  attention  to  a  simple,  yet  effective 
and  durable  one,  which  any  one  handy 
with  tools  can  make  himself,  and  at  the 
same  time  possess  an  instrument  which 
oUers  a  variety  of  measures. 

This  measure,  shown  in  the  illustration, 
is  not  unlike  an  architect's  dividers,  and 
consists  of  two  straight  sticks  of  a  diam- 
eter of  V-A  inches  at  top  and  %  of  an  inch 
at  the  tip,  made  of  firm,  yet'  tough  wood, 
neatly  planed  and  scraped,  joined  by  a 
tenon  and  shod  with  l><-inch  hollow 
ferrules.  The  tips  are  exactly  six  feet 
apart  from  point  to  point,  and  this  must 
be  an  object  of  having  correct.  The  right 
leg  is  5  feet  from  point  to  inside,  where  it 
is  joined  to  the  other  leg  by  a  tenon  going 
right  through;  the  left  one  is  8  inches 
longer,  1}4  inches  counting  for  the  slant- 
ing thickness  o^^  the  top  of  the  right  leg 
attached  to  it,  and  the  remainder  for  the 
handle.  At  the  center  of  each  leg^  2  feet 
6  inches  from  the  points  and  equa-distant 
from  inside  apex  of  triangle,  is  an  iron 
rod,  of  -5-16  of  an  inch  jn  diameter,  stuck 
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Land  Measuke 

shoving  hoist,  by  which  the  handle  re- 
volves in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  and 
performs  an  outward  half  circle;  mean- 
while the  operator  has  taken  three  more 
steps,  and  the  right  foot  landing  at  the 
same  time  as  the  right  leg  of  measure, 
having  been  steered  in  as  straight  a  line 
as  possible. 

A  few  trials  masters  the  use  of  it,  which 
thus  for  every  four  steps  measures  twelve 
feet.  A  smaller  person,  having  to  use 
such  measure,  might  lower  the  apex  to 
suit  himself,  say  to  three  feet  six  inches; 
but  never  leave  it  out  of  view  that  the 
distance  between  the  two  points  must 
always  be  six  feet. 

Irrespective  of  its  usefulness,  it  is  rec- 
omniended  to  such  persons  who  are  fond 
of  exercise  and  sport,  for  it  not  only  forces 
to  a  healthy,  brisk  walk,  but  also  to  a 
muscular  use  of  the  arm;  stimulates  to 
precision,  count  of  swings  and  an  eager- 
ness to  reach  the  goal.  A  Broome. 


COMMENTS  ON  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

BY  T.  GREINER. 

Fruit  Culture. — The  author  of  the 
little  work  entitled  "Fruit  Culture,"  of 
which  a  copy  of  the  third  edition,  elegant- 
ly and  substantially  bound  in  heavj^  cloth 
covers,  has  been  sent  me  by  the  publishers, 
is  W.  C.  Strong,  of  Massachusett.s,  who, 
like  me,  has  attended  many  meetings  of 
the  American  Pomological  and  other 
fruit  grower's  societies,  knows  full  well 
how  highly  American  fruit  growers  re- 
gard the  word  and  authority  of  Mr. 
Strong.  We  know  that  he  does  not  talk 
to  us  from  the  desk,  but  from  the  soil,  of 
which  he  is  a  most  enthusiastic  and  skilled 
cultivator  and  manipulator.  There  is 
always  the  right  practical  ring  to  his  say- 
ings and  writings,  and  his  book  on  "Fruit 
Culture"  makes  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Evidently,  and  Mr.  Strong  so  states  in 
the  preface  to  the  third  edition,  the  work 
is  not  designed  as  an  exhaustive  treatise 
upon  the  culture  of  fruits.  Downing's 
famous  work,  "Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of 
America,"  and  J.  J.  Thomas'  hardly  less- 
known  "American  Fruit  Culturist," 
besides  "Barry's  Fruit  Book,"  seem  to  fill 
that  place  so  completely  that  not  a  gap 
seems  to  be  left.  What  Mr.  Strong  has 
aimed  to  give  us  is  a  rather  compact  and 
popular  "guide  to  the  owner  of  a  home- 
stead, who  seeks  for  brief  rules  to  meet 
his  recurring  exigencies."  In  this  the 
author  has  succeeded  admirably.  The 
book  gives  valuable  hints  about  the  se- 
lection of  a  rural  home,  about  arranging 
and  planting,  both  in  ornamental  and 
useful  lines ;  it  tells  how  to  c^re  for  fruit, 


irrigate,  cultivate,  thin,  label  and  many 
other  things.  Its  directions  for  fighting 
insect  and  fungous  pests  are  brief,  but 
comprehensive  and  practical.  It  explains, 
with  plenty  of  illustrations,  how  to  bud, 
graft  and  propagate. 

While  tlie  professional  fruit  grower 
majf  and  should  not  be  satisfied  unless 
he  also  gets  the  fuller  information  that  he 
finds  in  the  larger  and  more  expensive 
w'orks  already  mentioned,  I  think  that 
Mr.  Strong's  book  is  just  the  one  that 
every  man  who  grows  a  little  fruit  for  his 
home  use  should  own.  It  is  published  by 
the  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  New  York 
City.  I  do  not  know  the  price,  but  think 
|1  will  pay  for  it. 

I  know  Mr.  Strong  to  be  a  successful 
grower  of  the  large  English  gooseberries. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  re- 
marks on  the  subject  in  the  book: 

"The  European  varieties  are  subject  to 
parasitic  growth  commonly  known  as 
mildew  when  cultivated  in  this  country. 
Our  few  native  varieties  ai-e  comparative- 
ly exempt  from  this  disease;  but  they  are 
much  below  the'  English  varieties  in 
quality,  and  are  mainly  used  for  pies, 
sauces  and  jams.  Some  cultivators  have 
good  success  with  the  English  kinds  by 
planting  under  the 
shelter  of  fences, 
buildings  or  trees,  and 
by  mulching  with  salt 
hay  or  salted  marsh 
hay,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  uniform 
dampness.  Recent 
results  in  the  applica- 
tion of  fungicides  give 
good  reason  to  expect 
that  we  can  control 
this  powdery  mildew. 
■J^fj^  Besides  dusting  with 
sulphur,  spraying 
frequently  with  the 
copper  solutions 4s  recommended." 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  tlie 
most  effective  fungicide  yet  found  for  this 
gooseberry  mildew  is  potassium  sulphide, 
or  liver  of  sulphuB.  Spray  the  bushes 
with  a  solution  of  one  ounce  in  two  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  repeat  once  a  weeW  or 
every  ten  days.  I  have  picked  out  this 
item  on  gooseberries  because  I  think  this 
fruit  is  not  appreciated  in  America  as  it 
deserves. 

The  green  fruit,  both  of  the  American 
and  English  sorts,  makes  a  most  delicious 
sauce.  The  markets  also  are  hardly  ever 
supplied  with  this  pie  and  sauce  material, 
and  whoever  will  supply  a  growing  de- 
mand can  start  a  paying  industry.  I 
am  also  extremely  fond  of  the  ripe  fruit 
of  the  larger  English  varieties,  and  by 
planting  in  partially  shaded  locations  and 
mulching  heavily  with  any  kind  of  coarse 
stuff",  we  have  no  trouble  in  raising  a  full 
supply.  The  finest  crops,  however,  which 
I  have  ever  seen  were  grown  on  bushes 
planted  right  under  a  low,  vine-clad, 
horizontal  grape-trellis,  in  tide-water  Vir- 
ginia. 

"The  New  Celery  Culture."— A  little  , 
pamphlet  with  the  above  title  has  been 
sent  me  by  the  same  publishing  company 
(Rural  Publishing  Co.,  New  York).  This 
really  is  an  interesting  thing,  and  gives 
ideas  that  will  certainly  revolutionize 
celery  growing  fully  as  much  as  the  new 
onion  culture  revolutionizes  onion  grow- 
ing. What  gigantic  fools  we  have  been 
to  bestow  all  that  vast  amount  of  labor  on 
our  celery  patches,  and  to  move  those 
many  cubic  yards  of  soil  for  the  purpose 
of  blanching  the  stalks  when,  with  a  little 
more  concentration  of  effort,  by  putting 
the  same  manure  on  one  quarter  the  area, 
by  planting  closely  of  the  right  varieties, 
we  might  have  let  the  crop  do  its  own 
blanching  under  its  own  shade. 

Don't  tell  me,  friends,  that  the  plan  is 
not  feasible.  Come  and  see  my  patch  and 
learn  how  easy  it  is  to  grow  a  heavy  crop 
by  the  new  method.  My  plants  are  in 
rows  one  foot  apart,  and  stand  six  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  Mr.  Robert  Niven,  the 
author  and  originator  of  the  new  plan 
(although  it  is  really  not  quite  new),  sets 
his  plants  seven  by  seven  inches  apart.  I 
am  as  j^et  in  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  best 
distance,  and  am  now  experimenting  to 
find  out. 

In  a  very  dry  season  the  application  of 
water  by  irrigation  may  be  needed  to 
supply  that  vast  amount  of  moisture 
which  such  a  close  and  compact  growth 
requires.  The  plant  food,  of  course,  is 
more  easily  supplied.  I  use  heavy  js^- 


nuring,  heavy  top-dressing  with  fine 
compost,  and  heavy  applications  of  fer- 
tilizers, especially  dried  blood.  Mr.  Niven 
uses  fertilizers  almost  exclusively,  at  the 
rate  of  2,600  pounds  or  more,  in  two  ap- 
plications, per  acre.  The  present  season, 
with  its  abupdant  rainfall,  has  been  quite 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  early  celery, 
and  artificial  Avatering  has  not  been  re- 
quired. 

I  only  regret  now  that  I  did  not  plant 
one  quarter  or  one  half  of  an  acre,  instead 
of  a  little  patch  of  one  thousand  plants. 
Next  week  I  am  going  to  plant  more 
largely  of  late  celery.  Mr.  Niven  talks  of 
realizing  |2,000  per  acre.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  can  be  done.  Later  on  I  will  have 
more  to  say  on  this  subject. 

Underground  Irrigation.— This  sub- 
ject has  always  had  a  great  deal  of  fasci- 
nation for  me.  I  am  not  a  believer  in 
"Cole's  New  Agriculture,"  a  system  of 
sub-irrigation  which  made  quite  a  stir  a 
few  years  ago,  but  I  am  sure  we  might 
with  some  crops,  often  obtain  astonish- 
ing i-esults  by  laying  a  system  of  tiles 
just  below  the  reach  of  the  plow,  and  irri- 
gate the  entire  patch  by  letting  a  steady 
stream  of  water  flow  into  these  tile  drains 
for  awhile.  I  find  the  following  paragraph 
in  one  of  Prof.  Green's  bulletins  (Ohio  ex- 
periment station): 

"Underground  or  sub-irrigation  has 
been  experimented  upon  two  seasons  in 
the  greenhouse,  the  primary  object  being 
to  supply  lettuce-plants  without  wetting 
the  leaves,  in  order  to  test  the  theory  that 
wet  foliage  favors  the  development  of  the 
rot  fungus.  These  experiments  are  not 
complete,  but  the  evidence  is  favorable  to 
the  plan.  Not  only  is  there  less  rot  upon 
the  sub-irrigated  plants,  but  the  growth 
is  much  better  than  upon  those  where 
surface  watering  alone  is  practiced,  the 
increase  in  yield  of  crop  being  from  20  to 
40  per  cent.  The  indications  at  present 
are  that  this  method  of  w^atering  promises 
much  for  lettuce-growers,  but  more  ex- 
periments are  needed  to  settle  some 
points." 

Yes,  sub-irrigation,  both  for  lettuce 
forcing  and  for  outdoor  gardening,  espe- 
cially for  celery-growing,  is  a  subject 
which  we  should  more  fully  investigate. 
I  believe  there  are  fortunes  hidden  in  it. 
,  Let  us  experiment  a  little  more  earnestly 
i  and  methodically  in  this  field. 


CO-OPERATIVE  CREAMERIES. 

The  co-operative  system  must  continue 
to  grow  in  magnitude  until  a  large  pro- 
portion of  all  the  milk  produced  is 
worked  up  at  central  points.  Centraliza- 
tion is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  nowhere 
is  it  more  evident  than  in  dairying. 
There  will  be  some  increase  in  the  system 
where  private  dairymen  supply  individ- 
ual customers  with  butter,  but  there  is  a 
limit  in  this  direction,  while  for  the  fac- 
tory system  I  see  none. 

The  bringing  together  of  milk  from  ofl' 
a  hundred  farms  to  one  central  point 
means  that  a  hundred  farmers'  wives  are 
relieved  from  irksome  labor,  and  in  place 
of  a  hundred  kieids  of  butter  in  as  many 
style  packages,  each  paying  heavy  express 
charges,  there  is  one  lot  of  uniform  qual- 
ity, shipped  at  low  rates  in  the  refrigera- 
tor car.  In  the  creamery  I  see  a  saving 
of  an  enormous  amount  of  energy  on  the 
farm  which  will  be  set  free  and  utilized  in 
the  direction  of  better  dairy  farms,  pleas- 
anter  homes  and  improved  social  condi- 
tions. 

Who  shall  control  the  creameries  ? 
Upon  this  important  question  I  have  ar- 
rived at  no  definite  conclusions.  There  is 
a  natural  desire  among  farmers  in  these 
days  to  control  their  own  business,  and 
who  can  blame  them  for  it?  The  farmer's 
occupation  in  a  measure  prevents  him 
from  being  a  careful,  shrewd  business  _ 
man  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  term.  His 
work  is  to  produce  rather  than  to  barter. 
In  consequence  of  the  desire  among  far- 
mers to  manage  their  own  business,  we 
have  seen  scores  and  hundreds  of  co- 
operative creameries  spring  up  in  the 
West.  Because  of  enmity,  jealousy  and 
lack  of  business  capacity  we  have  seen  a 
large  per  cent,  of  these  factories  become 
bankrupt  and  pass  into  other  hands. 

If  our  farmers  would  have  more  pa- 
tience with  each  other,  and  would  put  the 
same  energy  to  work  along  business  lines 
that  is  now  given  over  to  neighborhood 
quarrels,  co-operative  factories  will  rule 
the  day.  Here  and  there  wo  find  co- 
operative factories  successfully  managed, 
which  stand  as  monuments  of  neighbor- 
hood good  feeling  and  brotherly  confi- 
dence. May  their  number  rapidly  in- 
crease.— Professor  Henry. 


Was  miserable  all 
the  time  with  kidney 
complaint  but  began 
Improving  when  she  liad 
taken  Hood's  Sarsapa- 
rilla  one  week,  and  after 
taking  three  bottles  was 
perfectly  cured.  I  liad 
Heart  Failure,  Cn- 
tarrli,  and  Ij  i  v  e  r 
Complaint.  Could  not  sleep,  bloated  badly, 
had  pains  in  my  back,  ringing  noises  in  my 
ears.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  gave  immediate 
benefit,  sound  sleep,  and  good  health."  H.  C. 
RiCHAKDSON,  Siloam,  N.  Y. 

HOOD'S  PlLLS^™^e~Nausea,  Sick  Headache, 
Indigestion,  BUiousaess  and  ail  Liver  troubles, 


nirs.  Richardson. 
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A  PETTED  LITTLE  GARDEN  CORNER. 

BY  JOSEPH. 

A  swift-running  little  brook  traverses 
the  corner  of  a  field  which  belongs  to  a 
brother  of  mine,  cutting  off  a  piece 
scarcely  a  rod  and  a  half  in  length  and  a 
half  rod  wide.  Land  is  not  high-priced 
in  that  vicinitj^  and  few  persons  would 
entertain  such  a  thought  as  to  put  an  out- 
of-the-way  corner  like  that  to  any  special 
use.  My  brother,  however,  has  found  a 
way  to  utilize  it  which  is  truly  admirable 
and  worthy  of  imitation  by  others  who 
may  have  a  similar  corner  at  their  dis- 
posal. 

The  little  spot  in  question  is  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  field,  sloping 
slightly  to  the  soutli  and  east,  and  being 
well  protested  against  the  cold  north  and 
west  winds  bj'  a  board  fence.  My  brother 
was  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  this  was 
just  the  spot  to  raise  early  vegetables  for 
his  home  use,  and  a  spot,  too,  which  could 
be  expected  to  repay  munificently  a  little 
extra  care  and  some  special  treatment. 
So  the  whole  spot  was  filled  up  to  the 
depth  of  about  a  foot  with  a  mixture  of 
black,  sandy  muck  (of  which  a  bed  was 
fortunately  close  by)  and  old,  weil-rotted 
Bheep  manure.  This  makes  the  soil  so 
loose  and  mellow  that  no  tool  of  tillage  is 
ever  brought  into  use.  The  work  is  all 
done  with  hands  and  fingers.  Of  course, 
such  a  spot  would  be  a  paradise  for  fowls, 
but  a  fence  of  wire  netting  makes  the  bed 
secure  against  their  unwelcome  visits. 
What  an  immense  amount  of  radishes, 
lettuce,  small  table  beets,  soup  carrots  and 
other  stuff,  onions  amongst  them,  this 
little  corner  furnishes  with  a  minimum 
of  labor  in  the  course  of  a  year  is  truly 
wonderful,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  all 
these  vegetables  are  of  unsurpassed  qual- 
ity, crisp,  tender  and  sweet.  All  the  rad- 
ishes and  lettuce  that  the  family  can  pos- 
.sibly  use  all  season  long,  and  more  be- 
sides, come  from  this  bed.  I  think  the 
neighbors  also  get  a  liberal  taste  of  it,  for 
there  is  really  a  great  abundance  of  these 
vegetables  all  the  time,  but  my  brother  is 
setting  a  few  plants  or  sowing  a  pincli  of 
seed  every  few  days.  A  few  rows  of  lettuce 
are  planted  about  three  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  When  the  little  heads  begin  to 
cry  for  more  room,  every  other  one  in  the 
row  is  gradually  pulled  up  for  the  table, 
leaving  the  plants  six  inches  apart.  When 
these  in  their  turn  begin  to  crowd,  the 
thinning  process  is  repeated,  so  that  the 
plants  finally  stand  twelve  inches  apart 
each  way.  Even  then  it  takes  but  a  few 
days  before  there  will  be  a  solid  mass  of 
the  most  beautiful  lettuce  imaginable.  It 
is  the  delight  of  the  household,  and  of  the 
neighborhood,  too.  If  any  of  it  goes  to 
seed,  as  is  very  likely  the  case,  there  be- 
ing so  much  of  it,  it  is  taken  to  the  hen- 
yard,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  fowls, 
especially  if  kept  in  confinement,  will 
relish  it  greatly. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  another 
crop  is  coming  on.  In  another  part  of  the 
bed  radishes  had  been  planted.  These,  of 
course,  require  only  three  or  four  weeks' 
time  for  their  growth,  but  even  long  be- 
fore they  are  fit  for  use,  lettuce  is  planted 
in  a  row  midway  between  each  two  rows 
of  the  radishes.  A  similar  course  of  close 
cropping  and  successive  planting  and  ro- 
tative system  is  followed  with  other  veg- 
etables, especially  the  carrots  and  beets 
before  mentioned-  Indeed,  the  bed  is 
thus  made  productive  during  all  the  reg- 
ular season,  from  early  spring  until  snow 
flies.  Still,  this  is  by  no  means  the  end  of 
its  usefulness.  Before  winter  sets  in  in 
good  earnest,  some  ordinary  cold-frame 
boxes  are  set  directly  upon  the  nice,  mel- 
low soil,  enclosing  such  still  unfinished 
crops  as  there  are  yet  on  the  land.  The 
sash  or  sashes  are  put  on  and  the  crops  in 
question  have  a  chance  to  mature,  thus 
adding  a  month  or  more  to  the  season  of 
garden  enfjoyment. 

The  cold-ii-ames  are  also  brought  into 
use  in  early  spring.  Usually  about  the 
first  of  April  the  soil  in  the  bed  is  in  con- 
dition to  be  planted,  and  then  no  time  is 
lost.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  put  on  the 
sash,  a«d  seed-sowing  may  begin  without 
further  ceremony.  By  the  time  the 
neighbors  begin  to  think  about  making 
garden,  this  petted  corner  is  yielding  the 
first  crop  of  radishes  and  lettuce. 

While  it  is  true  that  this  bed  brings  in 


no  cash,  I  would  not  be  able  to  point  out 
a  more  profitable  piece  of  land  of  the  same 
size  on  the  farm,  od-  even  on  any  other 
farm  in  the  vicinity.  The  cash  value  of 
its  products  in  pleasure,  satisfaction  and 
table  delicacies  in  and  out  of  season  are 
almost  beyond  computation. 

The  possibilities  which  lie  hidden  in  a 
little  corner  garden  like  the  one  described, 
however,  are  probably  not  nearly  ex- 
hausted by  my  brother's  methods.  For 
instance,  quite  a  respectable  supply  of  the 
finest  celery  imaginable  might  also  be 
grown  in  a  part  of  that  corner,  say  in  one 
of  the  cold-frames,  three  by  six  or  six  by 
six  feet.  This  is  a  new  method  which  no- 
body except  myself  has  ever  tried,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware  of,  but  let  me  urge  you  to 
try  it.  Just  prepare  the  soil,  making  it 
vei'y  rich;  in  fact,  you  cannot  make  it  too 
rich,  then  set  on  your  frame  and  set  in 
the  plants  seven  or  eight  inches  apart  each 
way.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  water  occa- 
sionally and  very  thoroughl j'^.  No  sash  is 
wanted.  Just  let  the  stuff  grow,  encour- 
aging it  to  make  as  much  and  quick 
growth  as  possible,  and  before  winter 
comes  you  will  have  a  lot  of  celery  worth 
having,  without  the  trouble  of  moving 
great  quantities  of  soil  in  handling  and 
banking.  This  is  all  lam  going  to  say  on 
this  subject  at  present.  Go  and  look  for 
the  proper  spot  suitable  to  prepare  your 
garden  corner  (or  corner  garden)  and  then 
work  it  up  on  the  lines  here  suggested. 
That  little  piece  of  grouiid  is  chuck  full  of 
good  things,  and  it  won't  require  a  great 
deal  of  skill  or  labor  either  to  get  them 
out.  By  all  means  make  the  trial;  it  is 
worth  all  it  costs. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED   BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 


STRAWBERRY  VARIETIES. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  JR. 
{Co7icluded.) 
Parker  Earle  is  cue  of  the  most  val- 
uable late  varieties  grown,  yery  produc- 
tive, of  medium  size,  and  cv»ntinues  to 
bear  later  than  most  varieties.  Texture 
firm. 

Jessie  is  a  large,  fine  berry  where  it 
succeeds.  It  is  easily  killed  by  frost,  but 
when  a  crop  can  be  obtained  it  is  very  fine. 

Middlefield  is  a  fine  berry,  large  size 
and  perfect  form,  and  moderately  pro- 
ductive. 

Pineapple  is  a  good-'flavored  berry,  but 
soft,  unproductive  and  unprofitable. 

Warfield  No.  2  is  one  of  the  best  market 
berries  grown.  It  is  of  fine  form  and 
color,  above  medium  size,  and  one  of  the 
most  productive  in  cultivation. 

Burt  Seedling — The  fruit  resembles  the 
Wilson  Albany,  and  it  is  very  firm,  very 
productive  and  a  profitable  market  berry. 

Haverland  is  a  large  and  productive 
berry,  and  is  valuable  for  any  purpose  for 
which  strawberries  are  grown.  It  is  pos- 
itively one  of  the  very  best. 

May  King  is  valuable  with  some,  but  not 
with  me. 

Belmont  is  a  large,  fine  berry,  but  not 
very  productive.  ■ 

Crescent  is  very  productive,  medium 
size,  and  largely  grown  for  market.  It 
will  grow  under  almost  any  treatment, 
and  is  often  termed  the  lazy  man's  berry. 

Gandy  is  a  large,  fine  berry,  moderately 
productive  and  valuable  for  its  lateness. 

Oregon  Everbearing,  so  called,  but  has 
failed  to  bear  a  single  berry  on  my  grounds 
outside  the  regular  fruiting  season. 

Shaw  is  the  same  as  Sharpless  and  On- 
tario, and  is  a  good  kind. 

Bubach  No.  5  is  a  grand,  good  berry, 
large,  productive  and  very  attractive.  Has 
no  fault  except  it  be  a  little  too  soft  for 
distant  shipment. 

Crawford  is  large  and  fiirm,  productive 
on  rich,  springy  land,  but  not  profitable 
on  poor,  light  soil. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  ts  productive  and  a 
large,  showy  berry  for  a  near  market,  but 
not  firm  enough  for  distant  shipment. 

Standard  is  a  large,  reliable  variety, 
productive.  • 

Edgar  Queen  is  large,  prod  uctive  and  a 
very  nice  berry. 

IXihance  is  of  large  size,  firm  and  pro- 
ductive. 

Boynton  is  of  medium  size,  productive, 
and  a  good  shipper. 

Sterling  is  T.  B.  Terry's  favorite,  and  it 
is  indeed  a  large,  fine  berry,  of  beautiful 
color  an,d  fine  flavor. 

Cumberland  is  a  general  favorite  for 


home  use,  and  is  also  a  good  market 
berry,  moderately  productive  and  of  Ijir^e 
size. 

Stayman's  No.  1  is  very  late,  very  pro- 
ductive and  very  firm.  A  good  kind  for 
market  where  late  varieties  are  profitable. 

Eureka  is  large  and  productive,  but 
with  me  it  is  too  soft  to  be  of  any  value 
except  for  the  home  market. 

Martha  is  of  medium  size,  late,  firm 
and  productive.    A  good  market  berry. 

Gov.  Hoard  is  of  large  size,  moderately 
productive  and  reliable. 

Wilson  Albany  is  the  old  stand-by,  and 
is  still  good  where  it  does  not  rust  too 
badly. 

Auburn,  from  spring-set  plants,  seems 
to  be  all  right. 

Princess  is  of  large  size  and  fine  qual- 
ity, productive  aiid  valuable. 

jNIuskingum  has  only  been  fruited  at 
my  place  on  spring-set  plants,  but  seems 
so  valuable  I  feel  inclined  to  make  note  of 
it  here.  Fruit  large,  round,  solid  and  pro- 
ductive.   I  regard  this  as  very  promising. 

Gillespie  is  a  son  of  the  Haverland,  and 
very  much  resembles  its  parent,  except 
that  it  has  a  perfect  blossom.  I  regard  it 
as  valuable. 

Regina  is  very  late,  productive  and  of 
medium  size. 

Gen.  Grant  was  introduced  last  spring 
by  an  Ohio  nursery.  It  is  a  large-sized 
berry  and  seems  promising. 

Western  tlnion  somewhat  resembles 
Bubach  No.  5,  and  is  large  and  promising. 

Seedlings. — I  have  some  very  fine  seed- 
ling strawberries,  several  of  which  are  far 
superior  to  some  varieties  that  are  now 
being  put  on  the  market.  These  seedlings 
are  the  result  of  planting  a  selection  of 
large  berries,  none  of  which  measured 
less  than  five  inches  in  circumference. 
The  seed  was  sown  in  1889,  and  seven  of 
them  I  have  selected  from  hundreds 
raised.  I  shall  plant  several  thousands  of 
these,  and  after  further  trials,  should  any 
of  them  seem  worthy  of  introduction,  I 
will  report  on  them  separately,  and  in 
the  meantime  shall  have  them  tried  at  the 
various  experiment  stations. 

New  Varieties. — The  following  new 
varieties  are  now  being  tested,  and  a  re- 
port on  them  will  be  readj"^  in  due  time: 
Dayton,  Van  Deman,  Beverly,  Dew,  Ac- 
comack, Leader,  Gen.  Putnam,  Swindle, 
Southard,  Beebe,  E.  P.  Roe  and  others. 
The  following  are  about  worthless  with 
me:  Miami,  Daisy,  Hulbert,  Cloud,  Eure- 
ka, Pineapple,  Westbrook,  Belle  of  La- 
crosse, Crystal  City,  Viola,  Puritan,  Par- 
ry, Felton. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  Missouri.— Our  wheat  crop  was  poor. 
On  account  of  wet  weather  few  oats  were 
sown.  Most  of  the  corn  here  was  planted 
after  the  middle  of  June,  and  the  crop  will 
be  small.  Pastures  were  never  better  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  the  hay  crop  is 
large.  The  fruit  crop  is  a  failure,  except 
grapes  and  small  fruits.  J.  M. 

Lancaster,  Mo. 


From  Illinois.— We  have  had  an  unusually 
wet  season.  A  great  share  of  the  corn  was 
planted  late.  Oats  are  short  and  planted  too  late 
to  make  an  average  yield.  Wheat  promises  a 
fair  return.  Hands  were  scarce.  Corn-plow- 
ing, haying  and  harvest  were  here  together. 
The  hay  crop  will  be  heavy.  This  is  one  of 
the  finest  farming  regions  In  Illinois.  Land 
sells  from  S60  to  SlOO  per  acre.  A  crop  failure 
has  not  ha'ppened  here  for  thirty  years.  Corn 
is  worth-41  cents ;  oats,  27 ;  wheat,  75.  Decatur, 
the  county-seat,  is  second  to  none  in  the  state 
for  enterprise  and  push.  J.  P.  B. 

Maroa,  111. 


From  Tennessee.— Our  season  is  about  six 
weeks  earlier  in  spring  and  six  weeks  later  in 
fall  than  northern  Ohio.  With  proper  prep- 
aration we  can  have  grazing  for  stock  all  win- 
ter. We  grow  successfully  all  crops  grown  in 
Ohio.  Fruits  of  all  sorts,  especially  grapes 
and  small  fruits,  grow  here  to  perfection. 
Some  of  the  land  here  is  poor,  butmuch  of  It 
is  as  good  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  It 
ranges  in  price  from  SIO  to  S60  per  acre.  Good 
farms  can  yet  be  had  at  S1.5  to  $35  per  acre. 
Wheat  yielded  better  than  expected.  Corn  is 
the  best  crop  for  j^ears.  All  spring  crops  are 
extra  good  this  year.  E.  L.  G. 

Landau,  Tenn. 


From  Florida.— I  have  just  retwrned  from 
a  visit  to  the  pear  region.  The  pear-blight  has 
made  its  appearance  and  the  loss  will  be  a 
heavy  one.  The  extensive  vineyards  of  M. 
Dubois,  near  Tallahassee,  are  beautiful.  He 
has  been  shipping  fine  varieties  since  the  28th 
of  June  and  receiving  high  prices.  He  thought 
his  vineyards  were  as  early  as  the  Orlanda 
vineyards,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
further  south.  He  was  shipping  Le  Conte 
pears«nd  receiving 85.50 per  barrel.  Twenty- 


five  miles  west  of  this  place  Is  Quincy,  the 
ibooining  tobacco  town  of  the  state.  The  Owl 
cigar  factory  employs  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  hands,  and  makes  over  800,000  cigars 
monthly,  receives  S23,000  dollars  for  tlje  same, 
and  has  orders  ahead  for  500,000.  Itisputting 
up  a  new  factory  to  double  its  capacity.  The 
farmers  around  here  have  excellent  crops  of 
tobacco.  Judge  Shearer  has  a  field  of  ten 
acres  which  will  average  nearly  eiglit  hundred 
pounds  of  Cuban  seed  tobacco  to  the  acre. 
Last  year  he  received  10  cents  per  pound,  and 
this  year  expects  50  or  60 cents.  TheMcKinlej' 
tariS'  i-ates  on  foreign  tobacco  will  naturally 
advance  tobacco  interests.  Quincy  is  a  grow- 
ing and  pretty  town.  C.  K.  C. 
Hampton,  Fla. 

See  in  our  ofler  in  July  1st  issue  how  you  can 
secure  the  beautiful  picture,  "Columbus  at 
the  Koyal  Court  of  Spain,"  in  a  rich,  heavy, 
6-inch  gold  frame,  for  only  SI. 50.  Also  read 
the  oflfer  on  page  11  of  this  issue. 


SEED  WHEAT  FREE. 

Wilson's  Fall  Catalogue  for  1892  containing  price  list 
and  description  of  new  and  most  productive  varieties 
of  Seed  Wheat,  White  Rye  and  Winter  Kust-proof 
Oats,  Fruit  Trees.  Small  Fruits,  Strawberrv  plants, 
Asparaeus  roots,  &c..  for  Fall  planting.  Also  thor- 
ouEhbred  land  and  water  Fowls,  mammoth  bronze 
Turkeys,  registered  Pigs,  German  Hares.  &c.  Cata- 
logue with  live  samples  of  best  kinds  of  Winter 
Wheat  sent  FREE  on  application.  Address 

SAMUEL -WILSON,  Mechanicsville,  Pa. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY. 

Power  Screw  )  ppcC  C 
Hydraulic,  or  !  1  ivLwd' 
Knuckle  JorNT  J 
Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 

Booier  &  Boschert  Press  Co, 

99  W.  Water  St.,  Sytacase,  17. 7. 


HYORAUUO 
PRESS. 


A  ROAD  WAGON 


$32.00 


To  introduce  our  CDCE 
goods,  we  will  give  rllCCi 
one  of  these  elegant  Koad 
wagons  to  any  one  who 
will  sell  Six  (6)  for  ns. 
Regular  price  i6$fi5.00.  we 
sell  it  for  cash  with  order 
for  $32.  It  yon  are  look- 
ing for  a  bargain  in 
Vcliirleft  or  Harness  send  for  our  free  catalogue. 
FOSTER  BUGGY  &  CART  CO.,  23  Pike  Bid.  Cinclnnatf,  0. 


Jft  _  aI-.  ..m.^  ^  The  African  KolaPlant, 
XSCTlirY|>|  discovered  in  Congo,  West 
■  i  1  1  fc*  Africa,    is   Nature's  Sure 

Cure  for  Asthma.  Cure  Guaranteed  or  No 
I*ay.  Export  OiBce.  1164  Broadway.  New  York. 
For  Liarge  Trial  Case.  FKKE  by  Mall,  address 
KOLA  IMFOBTINO  CO.,  132  VineSt.,Ciucinnati,01iio. 


A  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY 

To  sell  TREES  HONESTLY  and  MAKE  JIONEY. 
FIRST-CL.\S.S  MEN  will  receive  terms  hv  addressing 
J.  HAMMOND,  Nurseryman,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Splendid 
Investment 

Do  you  want  to  join  a  new  en- 
terprise with  many  Millions  of 
Dollars  worth  of  Raw  Material  as 
its  foundation  (the  Raw  Material 
referred  t-o  is  better  than  coal  or 
iron  for  the  foundation  of  large  and 
profitable  Manufactories).  The  first 
investors  get  in  on  the 

GHODp  FliOOR 

and  secure  stock  at  12 J  cents  on 
the  dollar,  which  is  almost  sure  to 
increase  to  par  in  a  short  time 
and  thus  enable  the  first  investors 
to  make 

7003Pro!it 


in  a  few  months,  and  much  more  by 
holding  stock  longer. 

This  is  a  chance  seldom  offered — 
the  one  opportunity  in  a  lifetime. 
One  Hundred  Dollars  invested  now 
will  make  you  a  profit  of  Seven 
Hundred  Dollars  soon.  One  Thou- 
sand Dollars  invested  now  ought -to 
make  you  a  profit  of  Seven  Thou- 
sand in  less  than  a  year.  Don't  miss 
this  chance  if  you  want  a  good 
thing,  but  write  at  oncer  for  full 
particulars  to 

N.  S.  PBRRY, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


ADGUST  1,  1892. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Oonducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 

INCREASING  EGG  PRODUCTION. 

Although  but  little  food  should  be  given 
in  summer,  yet  the  hens  can  be  fed  with 
advantage  if  the  feeding  of  fat  sub- 
stances or  starchy  foods  is  avoided.  It  re- 
quires careful  judgment  in  feeding  svich 
foods  as  corn,  wheat  or  oats  in  summer, 
as  they  contain  too  much  starch,  and  may 
cause  the  hens  to  become  too  fat.  If  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  give  food  to  the 
hens,  let  it  be  pulverized  bones  or  lean 
meat.  The  difficulty  with  lean  meat  is 
that  of  procuring  it.  There  is,  however, 
on  the  market,  and  for  sale  in  nearly  all 
towns,  the  ground  meat  of  the  rendering 
establishments.  It  is  first  cooked,  sub- 
jected to  superheated  steam,  and  pressed 
until  all  the  fat  is  removed.  It  contains 
a  proportion  of  the  bone,  and  also  of  the 
solid  portions  of  the  meat,  but  it  also  loses 
some  of  its  nitrogen  during  the  process 
to  which  it  is  subjected. 

Wlien  feeding  ground  meat,  it  will  an 
swer  the  purpose  to  fill  an  empty  cigar- 
box  with  it  and  place  it  where  the  hens 
can  help  themselves.  This  will  be  all  the 
food  that  they  will  require  if  they  are  on 
a  range,  and  they  will  not  eat  too  much  of 
it  if  grass  and  other  foods  are  plentiful, 
while  the  result  in  eggs  will  be  satisfac- 
tory. Another  method  of  promoting  egg 
production  is  to  give  the  hens  a  liberal 
allowance  of  linseed-meal  three  times  a 
week.  A  tablespoon ful  to  each  hen,  mixed 
with  bran,  moistened,  will  prove  valuable 
in  i-egulating  the  bowels  and  in  assisting 
the  hens  to  provide  egg  material,  but  care 
must  be  used  at  all  times  not  to  make  the 
hens  fat.  Correct  feeding  cannot  be  im- 
parted to  any  one,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  ob- 
servation of  the  flock,  each  person  reg- 
ulating his  method  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

TOP  VENTILATION. 

From  the  inquiries  of  our  readers, 
some  of  whom  complain  that  their 
fowls  are  affected  with  blindness  and 
swelled  eyes,  we  surmise  that  many  of 
them  use  top  ventilators.  Ventilation  is 
certainly  necessary  at  this  season,  but 
drafts  which  come  down  upon  the  hens 
are  injurious,  even  in  summer,  if  the 
weather  is  damp.  A  top  ventilator  may 
be  useful  or  not,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind.  The  best  way  to  ven- 
tilate a  poultrj^-house  in  summer  is  to 
leave  the  door  and  windows  open,  but  the 
openings  should  be  covered  with  ware 
mosquito-netting,  or  half-inch  Avire  mesh, 
with  the  roosts  back  from  the  draft.  It  is 
not  injurious  for  fowls  to  be  in  a  draft  on 
a  warm  summer  night,  but  should  the 
wind  shift  to  the  northeast,  and  the  air 
become  damp,  they  easily  become  aflect- 
ed.  If  the  draft  comes  over  their  heads 
the  result  is  usually  blindness  and  swol- 
len eyes.  The  cracks  and  crevices  are 
sometimes  the  sources  of  drafts,  also.  All 
ventilation  should  be  under  control.  The 
top  ventilator  is  excellent  if  it  is  opened 
or  closed,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
wind  and  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

LICE  THE  GREAT  DRAWBACK. 

The  gravest  difficulty  in  summer  is 
that  of  lice.  Unless  both  the  hens  and 
the  house  are  cleaned,  the  matter  of  get- 
ting rid  of  lice  is  one  that  entails  labor. 
When  lice  are  to  be  destroyed,  dependence 
should  not  be  placed  on  a  single  attempt. 
If  necessary,  repeat  the  operation  daily 
for  several  days.  Every  portion  of  the 
house  should  be  saturated  with  kerosene 
or  the  kerosene  emulsion.  In  fact,  the 
house,  yards,  fences  and  everything  should 
be  drenched,  getting  the  liquid  well  into 
every  crack  and  crevice.  Kerosene  will 
kill  lice,  surely,  and  so  will  the  emulsion. 
After  applying  it  several  times  to  the 
building,  give  the  interior  a  liberal  appli- 
cation of  whitewash,  using  a  gill  of  crude 
carbolic  acid  with  each  bucket  of  white- 
wash. Take  each  hen  by  the  legs,  head 
downward,  and  dust  her  well  with  a  mix- 
ture of  fine  coal  ashes  (sifted  two  or  three 
times)  and  Dalmatian  insect-powder,  by 
adding  a  pound  of  the  powder  to  each 
gallon  of  ashes.  Then  give  the  hens 
plenty  of  fine  ashes  to  dust  in.  Do  not 
try  this  remedy  once,  but,  as  stated,  re- 
peat it  two  or  three  times,  and  it  will  be 
destructive  to  all  the  lice,  as  well  as  save 
labor  aferward.  - 


HOW  MUCH  FOOD  TO  GIVE. 

A  quart  of  corn,  twice  a  day,  to  twenty 
hens  is  supposed  to  be  an  allowance,  but 
no  estimate  can  be  arrived  at,  as  hens  will 
not  thrive  on  corn  alone,  nor  will  all  the 
hens  in  a  flock  eat  alike,  or  prefer  the 
same  kind  of  food.  When  feeding  the 
hens  give  them  a  variety,  but  never  give 
them  more  than  they  can  eat  up  clean. 
It  is  better  to  give  too  little  than  too 
much.  In  the  winter  the  hens  should 
have  two  good  meals  each  day,  but  in 
summer  one  meal  is  ample.  If  they  are 
on  a  range  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  one  half 
of  the  quantity  supposed  to  be  a  meal  will 
be  sufficient.  The  poultryman  must  ob- 
serve his  flocks,  and  judge  of  their  wants 
by  the  amount  of  forage  on  the  range. 

MOULTING  HENS. 

As  soon  as  the  hens  begin  to  show  nak- 
edness, and  also  to  commence  dropping 
their  feathers,  but  few  eggs  should  toe 
expected,  as  the  hens  will  rest  from  their 
work  until  they  take  on  new  plumage. 
The  sooner  they  i^ut  on  their  new  attire 
the  sooner  they  will  begin  to  lay.  The 
best  food  for  them  is  lean  meat,  or  fresh 
bones  from  the  butcher,  but  as  all  oily 
foods  hasten  moulting  of  the  feathers,  a 
pint  of  linseed-meal  may  be  added  to 
their  food  daily,  for  twenty  hens.  Feed 
the  moulting  hens  once  a  day,  and  give 
them  liberty  on  the  range. 


FATTENING  THE  TURKEYS. 

The  turkey  will  not  fatten  if  closely 
confined  in  a  coop.  For  a  few  days  it 
may  gain  in  flesh,  but  after  that  length  of 
time  it  will  lose  in  weight,  no  matter  how 
well  fed,  as  it  will  worry  and  fret  for  lib- 
erty. The  proper  way  to  fatten  the  tur- 
keys is  to  begin  about  a  month  before  the 
time  fixed  for  marketing  them,  and  feed 
them  early  in  the  morning  and  also  when 
they  come  up  at  night.  In  the  morning, 
give.them  all  the  wheat  they  will  eat,  and 
at  night  give  corn.  Give  them  full  lib- 
erty on  the  fields. 

DUCKS  FOR  Laving. 

The  ducks  that  are  retained  for  laying 
will  not  begin  to  lay  until  about  Febru- 
ary, and  in  the  meantime  they  need  only 
be  kept  in  moderate  condition.  If  made 
too  fat,  it  will  postpone  the  laying  period, 
and  the  eggs  secured  will  be  infertile. 
They  should  be  kept  on  grass  at  this  sea- 
son, with  a  small  proportion  of  ground 
grain  once  a  day.  About  January  begin 
with  a  feed  of  meat  at  noon,  which  will 
induce  them  to  lay  regularly. 


LOSSES  WILL  HA(>PEN. 

No  one  ventures  into  poultry  keeping 
without  experiencing  drawbacks  of  some 
kind.  The  most  difficult  period  is  the 
first  3'^ear,  as  a  knowledge  of  how  to  avoid 
mistakes  is  only  gained  by  practical  ex-- 
perience*  It  does  not  imply  that  one  can- 
not succeed  because  failure  results  in  the 
beginning.  Failure  sometimes  proves  to 
be  a  blessing  in  disguise,  if  the  lessons 
obtained  are  used  for  guiding  succeeding 
operations. 

USE  THE  PURSLAINE. 

Purslaine  (or  "pursley,"  as  it  is  best 
known)  is  a  valuable  food,  and  rich  in 
nitrogen.  It  is  difficult  to  destroy  when 
it  takes  possession  of  the  ground,  as  it 
will  come  to  life  when  apparently  dead,  if 
rain  falls  on  it.  Now,  ducks  and  geese 
are  very  fond  of  it,  and  even  the  hens 
like  it.  Rake  it  up  with  a  rake  and  throw 
it  to  the  poultry,  as  it  will  then  pay  some- 
thing for  the  labor  required  to  extermi- 
nate it. 

FEEDING-COOPS  FOR  CHICKS. 

To  feed  chicks  so  as  to  prevent  the  fowls 
from  securing  the  food,  make  a  coop,  of 
lath,  about  two  feet  wide,  four  feet  long 
and  eight  inches  high.  A  few  openings 
should  be  made  for  the  ingress  and  egress 
of  the  chicks.  When  the  food  is  placed 
under  the  coop,  the  chicks  will  be  able  to 
go  under  at  will  to  secui-e  their  food, 
while  the  adults  will  be  compelled  to 
look  ou  from  the  outside. 


KEROSENE  ON  ROOSTS. 

Do  not  make  the  roosts  disagreeable  for 
the  hens,  as  is  the  case  when  the  roosts 
are  saturated  with  kerosene,  which  causes 
sore  feet.  Swab  the  roosts  with  kerosene, 
carry  them  outside,  apply  a  lighted 
match  and  allow  the  fire  to  ruti  over  them. 
The  result  will  be  that  the  lice  will  be  ex- 
terminated. 


BAKERS'  REFUSE. 

Stale  bread,  crackers,  cakes  and  such 
may  sometimes  be  procured  at  but  little 
outlay,  and  may  be  safely  utilized  for 
fowls,  chicks  or  duc-klings.  It  is  not  ad- 
visable to  feed  the  refuse  exclusively, 
however,  as  a  variety  of  food  is  impor- 
tant, but  it  may  be  used  in  place  of  all 
kinds  of  grain  with  advantage,  compared 
with  its  cost. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

FREauENT  Cause  of  Swelled  Heads.— 1 
have  learned  a  great  many  things  about  almost 
every  branch  of  farming  fiom  your  valuable 
paper,  espeeially  chickens,  but  we  have  to 
adapt  your  advice  to  our  climate.  I  turn  my 
poultry  out  of  doors  in  warm  weather,  and  they 
are  healthy  and  Iiave  no  vermin  or  disease. 
Some  readei'S  say  that  their  fowls  have  the 
swelled  head.  I  think  if  they  will  examine 
they  will  find  it  is  fox-tails  in  the  eyes.  I  of- 
ten get  them  out  of  my  chicken's  eyes,  and 
then  they  get  well.  Mks.  R.  B.  T. 

Maryville,  Cal. 


The  Silver-spangled  Hamburg.— Lately 
I  have  seen  a  great  deal  about  the  Hamburgs, 
and  I  would  like  to  give  my  experience  with 
the  silver-spangled  variety.  This  breed  orig- 
inated in  a  cross  of  the  silver  Mooney  and  sil- 
ver Pheasant.  They  are  a  small  but  hand- 
some bird,  and  as  layers  are  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  non-sitting  varieties.  They  lay 
a  small,  white  egg,  and  generally  hatch  well, 
but  the  chicks  require  good  care,  as  they  are 
not  as  hardy  as  Leghorn  chicks.  They  bear 
confiuement  very  well,  but  do  not  become  fat 
and  lazy,  like  the  larger  breeds.  Asa  farmer's 
fowl  they  are  excellent,  and  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  with  good  care  a  flock  of  fifty  Ham- 
burgs will  pay  any  farmer  more  money  than 
three  cows,  consi'derlng  cai'e  and  feed. 

Amiret,  Minn.  '  P.  G.  E. 


Cholera.— Much  of  the  mortality  attrib- 
uted to  cholera  is  due  to  flltliy  drinking-water. 
Go  into  the  country  and  stop  at  a  farm-house. 
Go  around  to  the  back  door.  By  looking 
around  a  little  you  will,  in  a  great  many  cases, 
see  a  small  water-pipe  stuck  through  the  side 
of  tftie  house,  and  from  this  pipe,  which  leads 
from  the  sink,  comes  all  the  wash-water,  dish- 
water, etc.  It  pours  on  top  of  the  ground,  and 
forming  a  little  rivulet,  courses  along  some 
distance  to  some  out-of-the-way  place— most 
likely  the  garden.  You  will  observe  the  hens 
roaming  about  the  premises  stop  and  drink 
this  filth.  What  sight  is  more  disgusting? 
The  hot  summer  sun  beating  down  upon  this 
stream  makes  it  tenfold  worse  than  it  is  as  it 
comes  from  the  sink.  Then,  if  anything  ails 
the  fowls  the  owner  asks:  "What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  my  fowls  ?  I  feed  them  so  and  so  ;  I 
provide  clean  water;  they  are  not  confined, 
but  are  allowed  to  roam  about  at /their  will." 
Now,  reader,  just  watch  your  fowls.  You  will 
soon  discover  that  they  prefer  slops  to  clean 
water  if  they  have  access  to  both.  Now,  re- 
member that  clean  food,  fine  houses,  etc.,  will 
not  save  your  fowls  if  they  do  not  have  clean 
runs.  Tliey  should  also  be  kept  away  from 
the  swlU-tub.  F.  A.  R. 

Paris,  Texas. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Gafpcs.— S.  B.  H..  Athens,  Ohio,  writes: 
"What  would  you  recommend  for  gapes  ?" 

Reply:— Draw  the  gape-worms  from  the 
windpipe  with  the  tuft  of  a  feather.  A  drop 
of  spirits  of  turpentine  on  a  bread  crumb  is 
sometimes  effectual. 

Blind  Stag'gers.— H.  K.,  Grindstone,  Pa., 
writes  :  "What  is  the  cause  and  cure  of  blind 
staggers  ?" 

Reply  :— It  is  due  to  pressure  of  blood  on 
the  brain,  and  usually  occurs  when  fowls  are 
overfat  or  fed  on  stimulating  food. 

Colds.— Mrs.  J.  A.  J.,  Eaton,  Col.,  writes: 
"My  chiclrens  are  drooping,  and  will  not  eat. 
They  appear  blind,  weak  and  dizzy.  They 
have  no  lice." 

Reply  :— They  have  probably  been  exposed 
to  drafts  at  nights,  though  it  is  possible  that 
the  large,  gray  lice  are  at  work  on  the  skin  of 
the  heads  and  necks. 

IiameTnrIceys.—"Subscriber"  writes:  "My 
young  turkeys,  two  weeks  old,  were  healthy, 
but  are  now  lame.  They  are  healthy  other- 
wise and  have  good  appetites." 

Reply:— It  is  probably  due  to  rapid  growth 
and  high  feeding.  Keep  them  dry,  and  add  a 
teaspoonf ul  of  tincture  of  iron  to  each  quart 
of.their  drinking-water.  It  is  not  necessarily 
fatal. 

Weak  Hatches.— Mrs.  L.  W.,  Wapella, 
Iowa,  writes:  "The  eggs  from  my  hens  are 
slow  hatching,  and  a  number  die  in  the  shells, 
while  tliose  that  live  are  weak  and  delicate. 
They  are  mostly  Liglit  Brahma  and  common 
stock." 

Reply  :— The  difficulty  is  due  to  the  hens 
being  rather  fat  and  highly  fed  on  stimulating 
food. 

Hatching.— C.  G.,  Healdsburg,  Cal.,  writes  : 
"How  is  it  that  when  my  chicks  are  hatching 
in  the  incubator  the  shells  stick  and  dry  on 
the  chicks?  Is  it  because  of  an  excess  of 
moisture?" 

Reply  :— You  should  have  given  details  of 
your  management,  such  as  temperature, 
moisture,  etc.,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  reply. 
The  probability  Is  that  you  used  too  much 
moisture  and  Insufhcient  heat. 

I>ucks  Drooping.- C.  W.  D.,  Hudson, 
Mich.,  writes  :  "My  ducks  droop  and  will  not 
eat.  They  are  weak,  and  stagger.  It  affects 
old  and  young." 

Reply  :— It  is  perhaps  due  to  damp  quarters 


or  crowding.  Keep  them  on  a  board  floor  at 
night  and  place  them  on  a  new  location,  as 
they  will  eat  filth  if  too  closely  confined.  Give 
plenty  of  chopped  green  food,  especially 
clover. 

White  on  Brown  Ijeghorns.- E.  C.  B., 

Petrolia,  Pa.,  writes :  "I  purchased  two 
sittings  of  eggs  from  a  breeder.  The  chicks 
are  four  weeks  old,  and  their  wings  are  white 
for  half  an  inch  fi'om  the  tips.  Are  they 
pure?" 

Reply:— There  should  be  no  white,  or 
partly  white,  feathers  on  Brown  Leghorns 
when  matured,  but  chicks  sometimes  show 
portions  of  white,  which  passes  away  as  they 

gKOW. 

Iiinie— Difficulties  with  Chicks.— "Sub- 
scriber," Corvallis,  Oregon,  writes:  "If  there 
is  no  lime  in  the  water,  what  do  you  suggest? 

 My  eight-weeks-old  chicks   go  entirely 

blind,  with  a  wart-like  substance  over  the 
eye.   The  nights  are  cold  here." 

Reply:— Nothing  is  required  in  the  drink- 
ing-water.  Feed  ground  bone  and  a  variety 

of  food.  The  difficulty  is  due  to  cold  drafts 

over  the  chicks  at  night,  probably  from  a  top 
ventilator.   Anoint  the.eyes  with  glycerine. 

Ducks.— R.  E.  S.,  Bradshaw,  Neb.,  writes: 
"1.  Which  breed  of  ducks  is  the  hardiest  when 
young?  2.  How  should  ducklings  be  fed  and 
managed  the  first  month  or  two?" 

Reply  :— 1.  There  is  but  little  difi'erence  In 
the  hardiness  of  breeds,  but  probably  the 
Pekins  are  equal  to  other  breeds  in  that  re- 
spect. 2.  Keep  the  ducklings  dry.  Give  plenty 
of  drinking-water.  Feed  cooked  turnips  or 
potatoes,  thickened  witli  bran  and  corn-meal, 
fourtimesaday,  allowing,  also,  finely-chopped 
clover,  scalded.  Give  a  variety  of  any  kind 
of  food  that  they  will  eat. 

Pip.-  C.  E.  K.,  Greenport,  N.  Y.,  writes :  "My 
hens  have  been  troubled  with  what  is  here 
called  'pip.'  I  got  rid  of  them,  and  this  spring 
procured  a  new  fiock— Light  Brabmas— and 
some  of  tliem  show  the  same  symptoms." 

Reply:— What  is  termed  "pip"  is  a  form  of 
roup.  Your  premises  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  disinfected,  the  yards,  houses, 
etc.,  saturated  with  a  solution  of  one  pound  of 
copperas  in  six  gallons  of  boiling  watei-.  It 
may  be  that  the  poultry-house  permits  of 
drafts  on  the  hens  at  night,  as  is  usual  with 
top  ventilators,  which  should  be  avoided. 

Mites.— Mrs.  S.  A.  T.,  Kingsville,  Ark., 
writes:  "How  can  I  get  rid  of  mites  in  my 
poultry-house?  Thsy  became  so  numerous 
that  I  built  a  new  one,  but  to  my  surprise  I 
find  millions  in  it.  I  have  used  cleanliness, 
and  every  precaution,  and  endeavored  to  de- 
stroy them  with  kerosene  and  by  the  burn- 
ing of  hay  in  the  house." 

Reply  :— The  cheapest  mode  of  getting  rid 
of  mites  is  to  use  the  kerosene  emulsion, 
which  is  made  by  dissolving  one  pound  of 
soap  in  two  gallons  of  boiling  water.  Remove 
the  boiling  water  from  the  fire  and  add  three 
gallons  of  kerosene,  and  while  so  doing, 
briskly  agitate  the  mixture  for  ten  minutes ; 
next,  add  ten  gallons  of  water.  Spray  or 
sprinkle  the  mixture  over  every  portion  of 
the  poultry-house,  until  the  roof  (inside  and 
outside),  walls,  fioors,  etc.,  are  thoroughly  sat- 
urated, not  omitting  cracks  and  crevices. 


TINLIKE      ANY  OTHEO 

JOHNSOH'S 

LINIMENT 

For  Internal  and  External  Use. 

Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb,  like 
magic.  Cures  Croup,  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Lame  back, 
Stiff  Joints  and  Strains.  Full  particulars  free.  Price, 
post-paid,  35  cts.   I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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PAGE  POULTRY  BOOK 


contains  over  75,000  words,  60  lUustra^ 
II you  want  to  know  about  raising 
and  breeding  all /linds  Fine  POULTRY.  By  mailfor 
72  cts.  CLAftENCE  C.  DePuy,  Pub.  Syracuse,  N.Y, 


OHIO  NORMAL 

UNIVERSITY 

THOROUGH,  PRACTICAL,  ECONOMICAL. 

Last  annual  enrollment  2,950  students.  Sustains  ten 
Departments.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time  aud  be 
accommodated  with  suitable  classes.  No  vacation  ex- 
cept holiday  week.  T7.  S.  Military  Department  con- 
nected with  school.  Drill  optional.  Extensive  and 
well  selected  library.  Good  board,  neatly  furnished 
room  and  tuition,  ten  weeks,  $2S;  forty  weeks,  #100; 
fifty-one  weeks,  $12Jl.  Room  and  board  in  private 
families.  Text  books  rented  at  minimum  rates.  E^rst 
Fall  term  begins  August  9th,  Send  for  Catalogue. 
U.  S.  LEUR,  A.  M.,  President,  A1>A,  OHIO. 

I  Howell's  New  Organ  and  Piano  Charts 
.  teach  to  play  by  lettur,  by  chord,  and  sing 
by  note.  Set,  complete,  6U  cts.,  formerly  $2. 
I  Address  C.  G.  Howell,  Battle  Creek,  liicb. 

If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


Any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  out  of  employ- 
ment or  are  in  any  business  that  Is  not  bringing  them 
In  good  profits  should  order  an  outfit  of  our  picture, 
"Columbus  at  the  Royal  Court  of  Spain,"  and 
change  their  condition  for  the  better.  It  Is  the  best 
money-mal(lng  business  of  the  times.  Two  agents 
worked  only  eight  hours  and  sold  52  pictures.  This 
means  for  them  over  $50.00  clear  profit.  Are  you 
making  more  than  that  In  that  time?  One  lady  re- 
ceived her  outfit  and  sold  5  the  first  hour.  $5.00  an 
hour  Is  certainly  fair  wages.  See  our  descriptive 
offer  in  the  Issue  of  July  1st  and  enter  the  field 
yourself.   Also  see  our  offer  on  page  II. 
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SYMPATHY. 

They  came  to  me  ami  gently  safil, 
"Your  neighbor's  little  one  lies  dead." 
I  answered  not,  but  closer  pressed 
My  own  wee  one  nnto  my  breast. 
I  laid  him  down,  my  eyes  grew  dim, 
And  once  again  I  Iient  o\'v  him  ; 
Then  ont  I  softly,  quickly  ..^lole. 
The  other  mother  to  console. 
I  clasped-her  hand,  and  tried— but  no, 
I  could  not  say  'twat;  better  so  ; 
I  could  not  say.  dear  heart,  resign— 
Oh,  Father,  what  if  it  were  mine  ! 

— Kathleen  Kavanagh. 


Then  a  splash,  a  bubbling  gasp,  and  all  Is 
over,  forever. 

But  the  great  hills  ring  with  the  hymn  that 
Snider  sang;  and  it  will  echo  there  till  the 
great  day  comes. 

I  woke  with  a  start.  The  clock  was  striking 
three.  The  fire  was  out,  and  I  was  chilled 
through.  With  a  great  pang,  1  remembered 
the  undone  work  I  had  to  do  and  turned  to 
my  table.  There,  on  the  paper  tliat  I  had  left 
blank  three  hours  before,  was  written  the 
story  I  have  told,  complete  from  first  to  last. 

The  story  of  a  dreixm.— Cincinnati  Commer- 
cial Gazette. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  DREAM. 

ORSAKEN  by  .uck, 
pluck,  friends,  faith 
and  hope;  without 
work,  money  orcredit, 
and  in  a  strange  city. 
There  was  nothing 
between  me  and  star- 
vation but  a  pad  of 
paper  and  a  pencil ; 
yet  1  could  not  write. 
I  sat  alone,  In  that 
^.^  desolate,  midnight  room- 
rain  everywhere  without-drearily 
deserted.  Again  and  again  I  sought 
to  put  a  thought  on  paper,  only  to 
utterly  fail.  A  horridly  fatal,  bloody 
'  thought  entered  my  head.  I  shuddered 
slightly,  and  a  memory  of  my  mother 
came  over  me  like  a  spell.  Laying  my 
head  upon  the  table,  I  cried  like  a  good  fellow. 
How  long  I  sat  there  I  do  not  know.  I  know 
that  I  fell  asleep,  and  heard  my  mother  singing 
as  she.  used  to  sing  by  my  bedside  in  child- 
hood. Then  the  room  seemed  stifling,  and  a 
hot  flush  burned  my  brain.  In  my  dream  I 
was  in  the  old  home,  writing,  my  pen  dash- 
ing over  the  paper  like  a  stream  of  fire, 
thought  following  thought  in  words  that  I 
felt  were  chaste,  and  imagery  that  I  knew 
was  as  vivid  as  life.  Faster  and  faster  flamed 
the  thoughts.  Faster  and  faster  flew  the  pen. 
Bravely  and  well  that  dream  story  told  itself 
to  me : 

Grisly  mountain  stretches  on  either  hand, 
rolling  back  to  the  grim  sky  under  somber 
pines  and  scrubby  oaks.  A  narrow,  treacher- 
ous stream  writhing  and  seething  over  its 
ugly  sands,  red  from  the  wash  of  the  placers 
above.  On  the  bank  a  little  child,  playing  In 
the  silent  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  A  litfle, 
half-starved,  god-forsaken  baby,  product  of  a 
mining  town,  born  of  a  merciless  mother  to  a 
faithless  father.  Singing  a  baby  tune  of  its« 
own,  it  tracks  the  sandy  shore  with  its  little 
bare  feet,  squealing  with  delight  as  the  splash- 
ing water  swirls  around  its  tliin,  bare  legs. 
Then  another  cry,  sharp  and  scared,  as  its  feet 
seeni  held,  and  In  spite  of  all  its  strugy:les,  go 
down,  down,  down  Into  the  treacherous 
depths  of  a  quicksand,  pitiless,  remorseless, 
ravenous  and  insatiable. 

Pitifully  wails  the  little  one;  but  the  blue 
hills  are  still.  Again  and  again  the  pleading 
cry  trembles  on  the  chilly  wind  from  the 
ravines.  Then  through  the  silence  comes  a 
crash  in  the  brush,  and  across-.the  broad,  low 
sands  darts  a  miner,  far  from  camp,  and  no 
hero  in  his  ragged,  dirty  flannel.  Into  the 
sand  he  runs,  for  the  babj'  Is  already  arm-pit 
deep,  and  pitiful  in  its  fright. 
^"Out  you  come,"  he  cries,  cheerily,  "and  up 
you  go.  Folly  !"  he  laughs,  as  far  up  the  bank, 
into  a  pile  of  soft,  drifted  grass,  he  tosses 
the  now  merrily  chattering  youngster. 
Then  he  turns  to  the  shore  with  a  smile.  But 
the  smile  fades  like  a  shadovi',  for  the  sand 
has  crept  to  his  boot-tops  and  the  water  is 
wriggling  about  his  knees.  He  has  delayed 
too  long.  His  weight,  greater  than  that  of  the 
child,  has  trapped  him  upon  his  errand  of 
mercy.  One  instant  he  pauses  in  dismay. 
Then  throws  himself  on  his  side,  and  tries  to 
free  his  feet  from  the  snaky  sands.  Once, 
twice,  thrice  he  struggles,  but  each  eflTort 
leaves  him  weaker  than  before.  A  look  of 
despair  blanches  his  face.  His  eyes  rove  up 
and  down  the  deserted  bank;  too  well  he 
knows  in  vain.  Far  from  camp,  night  at 
hand,  and  none  to  hear  but  little  Pollj',  call- 
ing to  him  from  the  bank  to  take  her  home. 

"Run,  kid,  run  !  Run  to  camp  and  tell  the 
boys  that  Snider's  in  the  sands !" 

Away  speeds  the  little  one  on  her  mad, 
hopeless  errand.  Up  come  the  sands,  shiver- 
ing, shaking,  squirming  around  the  solitary 
figure.  Fast,  fast  and  ever  faster  in  the  death- 
ly silence.  Around  his  waist,  around  his 
chest,  around  his  brawny  arms.  Then  the 
look  of  a  soul  in  its  last  agony  contorts  his 
bronzed  face  as  the  water  steals  over  his 
shoulders. 

The  sand  oozes  and  bubbles  close  and  closer 
to  its  prey.  One  moment  more  and  all  will  be 
over.  A  bubble  of  foam  eddies  around  his  chin. 
A  splash  of  water  laps  his  lips  as  he  throws 
his  strong  head  far  Ijack  and  looks  calmly  up 
Into  the  sky,  through  the  glory  of  the  setting 
sun,  wliich  he  shall  never  see  again.  He  has 
no  friends,  no  home,  no  ties  to  bind  him  to 
the  world  but  life,  and  yet  that  bitter  mockery 
grows  dear.  Across  the  hopeless  face  comes  a 
holy  peace  in  resignation  to  the  end  which  is 
at  hand.  A  fire  flames  in  the  cold,  gray  eyes  ; 
the  blue  lips  open,  and  in  a  voice  that  would 
touch  a  heart  of  stone,  rings  out  one  verse,  a 
verse  ol  the  hymn  his  mother  saug  by  his 
bedside,  ah,  so  many  years  ago. 


DOLORE'S  BABY. 

The  mountains  are  growing  more  and  more 
purple,  and  the  sun  is  sinking  behind  them, 
making  the  clouds,  oh,  so  lovely!  But  I  am 
not  looking  at  the  clouds,  neither  at  the 
mountains,  but  at  Dolore's  baby,  while  she, 
poor  girl,  looks  at  nothing,  seemingly,  though 
her  face  is  ever  turned  toward  the  track,  as  It 
winds  southward,  and  finally  is  caught 
between  two  mountains  that  seem  to  come 
together,  holding  it  like  a  vise. 

Dolore's  face  is  ever  turned  that  way  now, 
looking  for  that  lover  husband,  who  left  her 
after  sucli  a  brief  honeymoon,  and  has  been 
heard  from  no  more. 

I  know  the  father  and  mother  and  brother 
are  within  the  old  adobe  house,  eating  their 
tortillas  and  drinking  their  black  coffee;  but 
she  cares  not  for  supper.  Yes,  and  j'oung 
Brigida  is  there,  too.  She  will  go  to  the  dance 
to-night  with  Pedro,  who  used  only  to  take 
Dolores. 

But  she  cares  not  for  that,  either.  Her  bla^k 
hair  is  no  longer  neatly  braided  and  crossed 
back  and  forth  on  her  neck,  looking  like  a 
mass  of  braided  satin,  but  hangs  unbound 
way  below  her  waist,  and  her  beautiful  dark 
eyes  are  lieavy  with  weeping.  Her  shawl  has 
slipped  off  her  head  down  from  her  shoulders, 
and  is  lying  between  her  and  the  child. 
She  has  sat  there  the  whole  afternoon,  and  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  thatshe  will  certainly 
starve  the  child  todeatli,  when  it  wakes,  opens 
its  great  black  eyes  and  sets  up  such  a  cry  that 
she  becomes  conscious  of  it  at  last,  and  takes 
it  tenderly  in  her  arms,  and  is  pressing  it  to 
her  breast  and  smoothing  its  soft,  yellow  hair 
(like  its  father's)  and  calling  it  all  the  endear- 
ing names  known  to  a  Mexican  mother, 
and  they  are  many.  Presently  the  light  is 
gone,  and  I  can  see  Dolores  and  her  baby  no 
more.  But  I  know  she  is  still  leaning  against 
the  old  adobe  walls,  and  still  has  her  face 
turned  toward  the  south.  Lights  are  gleam- 
ing out  from  the  open  doors  of  the  adobe 
houses  all  over  the  little  village,  and  now,  up 
on  the  side  of  the  moiintain  back  of  us  I  hear 
the  tinkle  of  a  guitar;  then  a  violin.  Yes, 
they  are  dancing  now.  I  can  plainly  see  the 
forms  flitting  through  the  Spanish  quadrille. 
What  good  time  they  keep.  Xo  need  of  a 
prompter*  everyone  knows  his  part  too  well 
for  that. 

One  little  year  ago  Dolores  was  the  belle  of 
every  festive  gathering,  and  Pedro  would 
dance  with  no  one  else.  Now  they  all  look  on 
her  with  scorn,  for  she  has  wedded  an  "Amer- 
icano," and  he,  after  a  few  brief  months,  has 
left  her,  gone  as  he  came,  with  the  new  rail- 
road, promising  to  return  soon  ;  but  he  has  not 
done  so,  and  the  light  has  all  died  out  of  her 
life,  even  as  it  has  died  out  of  the  western  sky, 
leaving  thick  darkness.  Summer  is  passed, 
and  autumn  is  tinging  the  clinging  vines 
with  all  their  gorgeous  colors,  making  the  old 
pines  look  darker  and  more  solemn.  Dolores 
still  sits  in  the  sun,  with  her  baby  by  her  side. 
The  querulous  old  mother  inside  is  scolding- 
praying— as  she  works,  sometimes  breaking 
out  in  some  plaintive  song,  but  as  for  Dolores, 
she  sings  no  more  ;  the  pretty  little  guitar  has 
grown  dusty  and  its  strings  are  broken. 

Now  the  days  are  getting  cold,  and  I  see  her 
no  more,  sitting  in  the  sunshine,  her  black 
shawl  wrapped  around  her  head,  and  her 
little  brown  hand  caressing  the  golden  hair  of 
her  boy. 

At  last  they  tell  me  they  have  sent  for  the 
priest,  for  Dolores  Is  dying  ;  so  says  the  mother 
as  1  enter  the  room.  In  one  corner  is  the  shrine, 
and  on  it  "Our  lady  of  tears,"  Dolores'  own 
palron  saint,  decked  out  in  all  the  finery  the 
poor  girl  could  gather  or  make.  The  priest 
has  gone;  he  has  given  her  final  absolution, 
though  she  may  not  die  yet.  I  see  no  need  of 
her  dying,  and  so  I  tell  her  old  mother,  but 
she  shakes  her  liead,  and  says  it  is  better  so, 
and  so  says  the  poor  girl  herself.  But  the 
baby— It  will  soon  go  too,  and  she  uncovers  the 
sleeping  child  by  her  side.  Poor  little  thing, 
how  frightfully  thin  it  has  grown,  starving,  I 
do  believe,  and  I  take  it  up  gently,  and  carry 
it  ofT  with  me. 

But  there  was  a  happier  ending  for  this  little 
story,  for  as  I  sat  by  my  little  fireplace,  the 
baby  fed,  and  contentedly  sleeping  on  my  lap, 
who  should  come  to  my  door  that  very  eve- 
ning but  the  lost  "Americano,"  looking  pale 
and  thin,  but  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind 
and  anxiously  inquiring  for  his  wife.  I  made 
him  come  in,  and  showed  him  his  boy,  who 
awoke  and  looked  knowingly  at  the  bright 
cedar  fire,  while  his  father  told  his  brief  story. 
He  had  been  sick  in  the  hospital  at  Santa  Fe, 
and  the  Sisters  were  so  Ijind  to  him;  but  he 
had  been  ill  so  long,  and  no  word  from  his 
Dolores.  Why  did  he  not  write?  Sure  he  did, 
and  often  ;  but  no  word  in  answer.  "And  did 
you  write  in  Spanish?"  Why,  no,  he  had  not, 
and  not  one  person  understanding  English  at 
I  tUe  post-office.    "Oh,  you  bluuderipg  Irlah 


boy!  No  wonder  she  never  got  them."  But  I 
hurried  him  over  to  the  old  adobe,  and  for  a 
picture  of  perfect  happiness,  you  should  have 
seen  Dolores  as  I  saw  her  half  an  hour  after- 
ward, when  I  followed  him  over  there,  lean- 
ing on  her  husband's  breast.  No  talk  of  dying 
now  ;  no,  indeed ! 

The  sun  is  again  setting  behind  the  purple 
hills,  and  again  I  see  Dolores  sitting  by  the 
old  adobe  walls;  but  this  time  her  guitar  is  in 
her  lap,  and  she  is  singing  a  soft  love-song  to 
her  husband,  who  is  near,  and  between  them 
is  Dolores'  baby. 


JIM  WASN'T  IN  IT. 

The  gown  was  checked  silk,  blue  and  white, 
and  trimmed  with  bias  bands  of  plain  blue. 
It  was  slashed,  and  bound,  and  plaited,  and 
pufTed  and  rutfied ;  so  queer  and  fussy-looking 
was  it  that  the  little  lady  laughed  outright  as 
she  shook  out  the  creases  and  held  it  up  to  the 
light.  The  garment  had  been  lying  for  years 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  where  she  had  just 
found  it.  It  was  her  first  silk  gown,  and  all 
those  funny,  foolish-looking  trimmings  had 
beeu  in  style  ten  years  before. 

She  had  been  seventeen  then,  and  now  she 
was  twenty-seven.  Ten  years  ago  she  had 
worn  it.  .She  wondered  if  she  could  get  it  on 
now. 

Quickly  she  slipped  off  her  pretty  wrapper 
and  got  herself  into  the  queer  old  silk.  It  was 
tight  across  the  bust  and  verj'  large  at  the 
armholes,  and  it  gave  her  a  lank,  gawky  look. 
The  skirt  was  several  inches  too  short  and 
there  was  a  deal  of  surplus  fullness  at  the 
back  of  the  waist,  which  had  beeu  made  to 
accommodate  a  bustle. 

The  little  lady  pranced  about  before  the 
mirror.  How  ridiculous  it  looked.  It  would 
amuse  Jim.  She  would  keep  it  on  until  he 
came  home,  and  show  him  how  she  used  to 
look  before  she  knew  him. 

She  glanced  at  the  clock.  It  was  an  hour 
before  Jim  would  come,  so  she  took  a  book 
and  sat  down  in  an  easy  chair  before  the 
grate. 

Somehow  she  could  not  put  her  inind  on  the 
story.  Her  eyes  kept  roving  to  the  shining 
silk,  and  she  smoothed  the  soft  folds  gently 
with  her  fingers.  She  was  thinking  of  the 
first  time  that  she  wore  the  dress.  What  an 
i  age  ago  it  was— long  before  she  heard  of  Jim. 
Suddenly  her  hand  struck  something  sharp 
and  hard.  It  was  a  letter  in  the  pocket,  a 
worn  envelope  with  the  edges  of  a  tintype 
pricking  through  the  paper.  Carefully  she 
drew  it  out  from  among  the  puffs  and  folds. 
It  was  addressed  to  her— her  maiden  name- 
written  in  a  round,  boyish  hand,  with  queer, 
curly  capitals  and  a  funny  letter  "e." 

She  slipped  the  picture  out  from  the  en- 
velope. It  showed  a  handsome  blonde  boy  of 
about  seventeen,  with  a  roguish,  laughing 
face  ;  and  folded  about  the  picture  was  a  note: 
"I  thought  you  might  be  lonesome,  so  I  send 
you  this  picture  to  cheer  you  and  to  remind 
j'ou  of  that  cigarette  j'ou  smoked." 

The  lady  had  not  forgotten  how  the  note 
and  picture  had  been  smuggled  into  the 
strictest  of  girl's  schools.  Her  playmate  and 
boy  sweetheart  had  once  dared  her  to  smoke 
a  cigarette,  and  she  had  done  it.  Oh,  how  ill 
and  ashamed  she  had  been,  and  how  he  had 
teased  her.  It  all  came  back  to  her_now,  and 
the  demure  little  matron  blushed  to  her  ears 
as  she  thought  of  it. 

Quickly  she  tore  the  note  across,  and  tossed 
it  in  the  grate,  but  she  kept  the  picture,  and 
she  looked  at  it  a  long,  long  time.  Then  she 
put  it  back  in  the  pocket,  and  took  ofl"  the 
queer  gown,  and  laid  it  away  just  where  she 
had  found  it  at  the  bottom  of  her  trunk. 

When  Jim  came  home  she  was  dressed  in  a 
pretty  tailor-made  gown  ;  and  as  he  took  her 
face  in  his  hands  to  kiss  her,  he  said  : 

"Why,  girlie,  what's  up?  You'va  been  cr3'- 
ing." 

And  she  laughed  as  she  answered  : 
"Why,  Jim,  how  jiei/ectly  absurd!" 


NAMES  OF  STATES. 

Maine  takes  its  name  from  the  province  of 
Main,  in  France,  and  was  so  called  as  a  com- 
pliment to  the  queen  of  Charles  I,  Henrietta, 
who  was  its  owner. 

New  Hampshire  takes  its  name  from  Hamp- 
shire, England.  New  Hampshire  was  orig- 
inally called  Lacoula. 

Vermont  is  French  (verd  mout),  signifying 
green  mountain. 

Massachusetts  is  an  Indian  word,  signifying 
"country  about  the  great  hills." 

Rhode  Island  gets  its  name  because  of  Its 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  Island  of  Rhodes, 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  real  name  of  Connecticut  is  Quon-eh-ta- 
but.  It  is  a  Mohegan  word,  and  means  "long 
river." 

New  York  was  so  named  as  a  compliment  to 
the  duke  of  York,  whose  brother,  Charles 
II,  granted  him  that  territory. 

New  Jersey  was  named  for  Sir  George  Carter^ 
who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  the  Island  of 
Jersey,  in  the  British  channel. 

Pennsylvania,  as  is  generally  known,  takes 
its  name  from  William  Penn  ;  the  "sylvanla" 
part  of  it  means  woods.  Literally  it  is  "Penn's 
woods. " 

Delaware  derives  Its  name  from  Thomas 
West,  Lord  de  la  Ware. 

Maryland  was  named  in  honor  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I. 

Virginia  got  its  name  from  Queen  Elizabetb, 
the  "Virgin  Queen." 


The  Carolinas  were  named  for  Charles 
(Carolus)  II. 

MEANINGS  WORTH  BEMEIIBISRINO. 

Florida  gets  its  name  from  Kanunas  de 
Flores,  or  "Feast  of  the  Flowers." 

Alabama  comes  from  a  Greek  word,  and  sig- 
nifies "Land  of  Rest." 

Louisiana  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Louis 
XIV. 

Mississippi  is  a  Natchez  word,  and  means 
"Father  of  Waters." 

Three  or  four  Indian  interpretations  have 
been  given  for  the  word  Arkansas,  the  best 
being  that  it  signifies  "Smolcy  Waters,"  the 
French  prefix  "Ark"  meaning  bow. 

Tennessee,  according  to  some  writers,  is 
from  Tenasea,  an  Indian  chief  ;  others  have  it 
that  it  means  "River  of  the  Big  Bend." 

Kentucky  does  not  mean  'Dark  and  Bloody 
Ground,"  but  is  derived  from  the  Indian  word 
"Kain-tuk-ae,"  signifying  "Land  at  the  head 
of  the  River." 

Ohio  has  had  several  meanings  fitted  to  it. 
Some  say  that  It  is  a  Su  wanee  word  meaning 
"The  Beautiful  River."  Others  refer  to  the 
Wyandotte  word,  Oheza,  which  signifies 
"Something  Great." 

Indiana  means  land  of  Indians. 

Illinois  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  an 
Indian  word,  which  was  intended  to  refer  to  a 
superior  class  of  men. 

Wisconsin  is  an  Indian  word,  meaning 
"Wild,  Rushing  Waters." 

Missouri  means  "JIuddy  Waters." 

Michigan  is  from  an  Indian  word,  meaning 
"Great  Lake." 

The  name  Kansas  is  based  on  the  same  as 
that  of  Arkansas. 

A  V.\I,tIABLE  LIST. 

Iowa  is  named  from  fin  Indian  tribe,  the 
Kiowas ;  the  Kiowas  were  so  called  by  the 
Illinois  Indians  because  they  were  "across  the 
river." 

The  name  of  California  is  a  matter  of  much 
dispute.  'Some  writers  say  it  first  appeared  in 
a  Spanish  romance  of  1530,  the  heroine  being 
an  Amazonian  named  "California." 

Colorado  is  a  Spanish  word,  applied  to  that 
portion  of  the  Rocky  mountains  on  account 
of  its  many  colored  peaks. 

Nebraska  means  shallow  waters. 

Nevada  is  a  .Spanish  word,  signifying  "snow- 
covered  mountains." 

Georgia  had  its  name  bestowed  when  it  was 
a  colony,  in  honor  of  George  II. 

The  Spanish  missionaries  of  1524  called  the 
country  now  known  as  Texas  "Mixtecapah," 
and  the  people  Mixtecas.  From  this  last  word 
the  name  of  Texas  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derived. 

Oregon  is  a  Spanish  word,  signifying  "vales 
of  wild  thyme." 

Dakota  means  "leagued"  or  "allied  tribes." 

Wyoming  is  the  Indian  word'  for  "Big 
Plains." 

Washington  gets  its  name  from  our  first 
president. 

Montana  means  mountainous. 

Idaho  is  a  name  that  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily accounted  for.— St.  Louis  Republic. 


TO  MAKE  TEA. 

The  delicate  leaf  of  tea  should  never  touch 
metal.  It  should  be  kept  in  paper,  wood,  glass 
or  porcelain.  To  make  it,  put  a  small  quan- 
tity iu  a  porcelain  cup,  fill  the  latter  with  boil- 
ing water,  cover  it  with  a  porcelain  saucer, 
and  let  it  stand  three  minutes. 

Then,  if  you  desire  to  be  an  epicure,  drink 
only  the  upper  layer  of  the  golden  liquid, 
throw  the  rest  away,  rinse  the  cup,  and  begin 
drawing  de  «oi>o.  Never  use  sugar  any  more 
than  yoit  would  sweeten  Chambertin  or  pour 
molasses  into  Mumm's  extra  dry.  Do  not  use 
milk.  It  ruins  the  flavor  of  the  tea,  and  the 
combination  inj ures  the  stomach. 

Above  all  things,  do  not  boil  tea.  The  heat 
drives  off  the  perfume,  spoils  the  flavor,  and 
extracts  the  tannin,  the  astringent  principle. 
If  the  boiling  be  done  in  a  tin  or  iron  pot,  the 
tannin  attacks  the  metal  and  makes  the  liquid 
black. 

Never  let  the  tea  stand  except  iu  a  tightly 
closed  porcelain  pot.  Standing  changes  it 
from  a  delicious,  wholesome  beverage  into  an 
ill-tasting  and  bitter  liquor.  Better  make  it 
in  small  quantities,  and  make  it  often.  In 
summer,  sip  the  tea  boiling  hot,  with  a  slice 
of  previously  peeled  lemon,  or,  nicer  still,  of 
orange  without  the  rind,  floating  in  it. 

Beware  of  green  tea.  It  is  the  unripe  leaf, 
and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  real  article 
that  the  green  does  to  the  ripe  peach.  The  green 
tea  of  commerce  derives  Its  color  from  being 
cured,  or  rather  killed,  on  dirty  copper  pans, 
from  being  mixed  with  weeds  and  shrubs, 
from  being  stained  with  indigo  and  chrome 
yellow,  from  beingcolored  with  verdigris, grass 
juice  or  chlorophyK—2'')o»i  Consul  Beclloe's  Re- 
port to  llie  Slate  Deparlment. 


For  Rheumatism 

sciatica, 
rheumatic  gout, 
neuralgia,  dropsy,  and 
white  swelling, 
use 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

Cures  others,  will  cure  you 
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TUB  FARM  AND  FIRESIDB!. 


STORY  OF  THE  "SWEDISH  WEDDING 
MARCH." 

In  American  homes  tlivoughout  the  land 
the  "Swedish  Wedding  March,"  by  Soderman, 
is  played  with  more  or  less  skill  ou  the  piano; 
it  rings  through  churches  iu  mighty  waves  of 
solemn  sound  from  the  many-voiced  organ ; 
even  noisy  orchestrions  render  it  with  auto- 
matic precision.  So  familiar  has  the  "Wed- 
ding March"  become  that  it  seems  almost 
hackneyed.  Yet  few  people  know  the  pretty 
love  story  of  historical  interest  connected 
with  the  quaint,  old-fashioned  tune.  If  they 
knew,  the  first  bars  of  the  music  would  con- 
jure up  before  their  mind's  eye  a  delightful 
picture  of  mediajval  pageantry,  such  as  any 
American  traveler  who  is  a  student  of  Scan- 
diviau  languages  and  literature  might  enjoy 
in  the  Royal  Dramatic  theater,  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  when  the  "Wedding  at  Ulfasa"  is  on 
the  play-list. 

In  a  beautiful  versified  drama  the  Swedish 
poet,  Fraus  Hedberg,  revives  the  true  love 
story  of  a  noble  couple  who  lived,  loved  and 
died  six  hundred  years  ago.  At  the  close  of 
the  drama  the  wedding  procession  is  in- 
variably ushered  in  to  the  tune  of  Soderman's 
march,  with  file  and  drums  and  horns  and  the 
gorgeous  display  of  mediseval  costumes. 

The  old  mansion  of  Ulfasa,  where  the  wed- 
ding took  place  so  many  hundred  years  ago, 
still  stands  erect,  and  is  pointed  out  to  tourists 
passing  through  the  Gota  canal  in  Sweden.  In 
those  dark  ages  unprotected  maidens  were 
often  captured  and  carried  ofTby  unprincipled 
rovers,  who  considered  women  at  large  their 
legitimate  prey,  to  be  hunted  down  and  ap- 
propriated like  squirrels  and  wild  rabbits. 

Thus  it  happened  once  that  a  gallant  young 
nobleman  on  a  ride  across  country  overtook  a 
highwayman  who  had  just  seized  a  maiden 
on  her  way  from  mass.  The  scoundrel  was 
defeated,  and  the  hero  escorted  the  lady  home 
to  her  parents. 

No  wonder  the  timid,  blue-eyed,  yellow- 
haired  girl,  first  half  scared  to  death  by  a  ruth- 
less robber,  and  then  providentially  rescued 
by  a  gallant  knight,  looked  at  her  escort  with 
great  devotion,  akin  to  worship.  No  wonder 
the  young  knight  with  the  strong  arm  lost  his 
heart  during  the  ride  through  the  snowy 
woods  on  that  Sabbath  day  In  the  far-off  ages. 
All  the  elements  of  a  romance  were  there,  and 
the  result  was  the  old,  old,  and  ever-new 
story. 

Who  were  they  ?  His  name  was  Bengt,  and 
and  he  was  a  judge,  with  the  power  of  a  gov- 
ernor, appointed  by  his  elder  brother,  at  the 
helm  of  the  Swedish  government,  the  wise 
Earl  Birger,  of  mediseval  fame  in  the  North, 
because  he  protected  the  church  and  enforced 
respect  for  Swedish  homes  and  Swedish  wom- 
en. For  this  reason  all  womankind  in  north- 
ern Europe  aherishes  the  memory  of  good 
Birger  Yarl,  who  gave  the  law  that  daughters 
should  inherit  as  well  as  sous.  Their  portion 
was  to  be  half  as  large  as  the  brothers'  share, 
which  was  an  improvement  on  the  former 
state  of  affairs,  when  girls  were  excluded  from 
all  inheritance,  while  the  boys  iu  a  family 
took  all  the  property  when  the  parents  died. 

And  who  was  the  maiden  rescued  by  Birger 
Yarl 's  brother  Bengt?  Her  name  was  Sigrid, 
and  she  was  fair,  so  fair  that  history  treasures 
her  name  as  "Sigrid  the  Fair."  Partiality  in  a 
judge  is  a  grave  fault;  yet  it  is  recorded  that 
Judge  Bengt  gave  evidence  of  being  partial  in 
the  case  of  a  young  lady.  After  a  happy  time 
of  courtship  the  wedding-day  was  fixed,  and 
messengers  were  dispatched  to  'the  mighty 
earl  to  invite  him  cordially  to  the  wedding. 
SiTid  and  her  parents  were  anxious  to  learn 
if  the  earl  received  the  news  of  the  engage- 
ment favorably,  while  the  happy  lover  had  no 
doubt  whatever  that  everything  would  run 
smoothly,  and  that  his  brother  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  considered  his  choice  most  cred- 
itable. 

Old  Birger  Yarl  received  the  news  cautious- 
ly. He  cross-questioned  the  messengers,  and 
found  out  that  the  bride,  though  fair  of  face 
and  name,  was  poor,  and  of  a  family  far  below 
his  own  in  rank.  The  proud  man  frowned. 
"Ill-mated  match;  disgraceful  union!"  he 
muttered.  How  dared  iiis  brother  offer  him 
the  insult  of  an  invitation  to  such  a  beggarly 
wedding?  "If  lie  neglects  his  dignity  so  far 
as  to  marry  below  his  station,  he  shall  feel  my 
displeasure.  And  as  for  the  wench  who  en- 
snared him,  my  gift  to  her  shall  tell  what  is 
in  my  mind." 

The  heralds  returned  crestfallen,  carrying  a 
carved  casket,  with  Birger  Yarl's  mysterious 
wedding  present  for  Sigrid.  Solemnly  she 
received  the  casket,  not  knowing  how  to  in- 
terpret the  messengers'  gloomy  faces.  The 
lid  was  opened.  Inside  lay  the  folds  of  a  gar- 
ment of  costly  purple  cloth  trimmed  with 
snow-white  ermine,  fit  for  the  drapery  of  a 
queen.  With  a  cry  of  delight  Sigrid  drew  the 
mantle  out  of  the  casket,  and  with  a  cry  of 
disappointment  she  dropped  it  to  the  ground. 
She  turned  pale,  staggered  to  a  seat,  leaned 
her  head  on  an  oak  table,  and  wept  the  bitter- 
est tears  of  her  young  life.  Wliat  was  it  she 
had  seen?  Simply  this:  Birger  Yarl's  gift 
was  a  mantle  of  peculiar  make  ;  one  half  of  it 
was  of  regal  purple  and  the  other  half  of  it 
■was  of  the  coarsest,  yellow,  homespun  wool. 
The  intended  meaning  had  instantly  flashed 
upon  Sigrid's  mind.  Birger  Yarl,  in  his 
wounded  pride,  wanted  her  to  understand 
that  there  was  as  offensive  a  contrast  between 
her  low  station  and  lier  lover's  rank  as  be- 
tween the  two  halves  of  the  mantle.  It  was  a 
bitter  Blight,  a  cruel  iniult,  tiom  a  high  and 
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mighty  man.  He,  the  friend  of  every  defense- 
less woman  in  the  country,  the  man  of  noble 
purpose  and  feeling  heart,  showed  himself  re- 
sentful and  narrow-minded  within  the  small 
circle  of  his  kin  when  his  vanity  was  hurt. 
He  despised  her;  he  reproached  her  love  that 
this  union  was  degradation  to  himself. 

Poor  girl !  f^he  was  broken-hearted  for  a 
while.  She  resolved  to  give  up  her  claim,  to 
set  him  free,  not  to  stand  in  his  way,  but  to 
hide  her  love  for  him  from  the  wicked  world 
behind  the  convent  walls. 

No,  not  yet.  She  would  not  give  him  up 
without  a  struggle.  Her  proud  spirit  awoke, 
she  brushed  away  her  tears,  and  all  of  a  sud- 
den an  arch  smile  dimpled  her  cheeks.  She 
looked  like  one  inspired  with  new  life.  There 
was  fire  in  her  blue  eye.  What  had  she  done 
to  be  insulted?  Notliing.  Her  father  was 
poor,  but  there  was  no  stain  on  his  shield.  If 
the  noble  Yarl  chose  to  slight  a  maiden  of  good 
name  who  had  done  him  no  harm,  she  iu  her 
turn  would  send  him  a  reply. 

"Help  me,girls,"  she  called  out  to  her  former 
playmates.  "Come,  all  of  you,  let  us  give  the 
great  Yarl  a  lesson  with  our  nimble  fingers. 
Here  are  silks  and  yarns,  gold  cords  and  gaudy 
beads.  Here,  too,  is  my  necklace  of  gleaming 
pearls,  my  only  jewel,  an  heirloom.  We  will 
brighten  up  this  homely  homespun  web  until 
it  outshines  the  purple  and  ermine." 

Before  the  curfew  of  Sabbath  eve  rang  in  a 
day's  rest,  the  work  was  done.  Behold!  the 
mantle  was  transformed.  The  coarse  home- 
spun was  no  longer  visible.  It  was  hidden 
under  the  most  delicate  design  in  skilful  em- 
broidery, ablaze  with  gorgeous  colors,  spark- 
ling with  jewels,  gleaming  with  a  golden  
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maidens'  work. 

The  mantle  was  folded  and 
carved  casket,  and  with  a  smile  of  proud  sat 
isfaction  the  fair  Sigrid  confided  it  to  the  mes- 
senger. 

"Deliver  this  casket  to  the  Yarl." 

"What  shall  the  message  be?" 

"None.  The  Yarl  will  know.  The  Yarl  will 
understand." 

The  Yarl  did  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
adorned  homespun  web.  Did  he  wax  wroth  ? 
Not  at  all.  He  looked  surprised,  of  course, 
when  he  unpacked  the  mantle,  but  presently 
he  smiled  and  stroked  his  iron-gray  beard. 

"Sigrid  the  Fair.  Poor,  yes,  but  of  good  re- 
pute. What  more?  Wise,  very  wise,  and 
spirited.  Ala,  brother  Bengt,  1  might  have 
known  you  would  not  choose  merely  a  pretty 
fool.  H'm  !  I  like  her  answer.  I  think  I  will 
go  and  see  my  kinswoman  that  is  to  be.  Sigrid 
the  Fair,  Sigrid  the  Proud !" 

And  without  delay  the  old  earl  commanded 
his  followers  to  get  ready  for  the  journey  with 
the  pomp  due  to  his  ranlt  and  wealth,  and  pro- 
vided with  magnificent  gifts  for  the  bride. 

They  journeyed  on  horseback,  and  came 
just  in  time  for  the  wedding  at  Ulfasa  man- 
sion. 

Fair  indeed  was  the  bride,  issuing  from  her 
maiden  bower,  with  the  silver  crown  on  her 
yellow  hair.  When  she  saw  the  venerable 
figure  of  the  earl  approach,  her  heart  sank 
within  her ;  her  co»  >r  came  and  went  like  the 
play  of  xrorthern  light  on  the  frost-bound 
earth;  her  blue  eyes  met  his  with  the  timid 
gaze  of  a  helpless  child,  suddenly  changing  to 
the  dignified,  steady  look  of  a  woman  with  a 
clear  conscience.  At  first  sight  the  Yarl's 
lieart  softened  towards  her  as  a  snow-drift 
melts  in  the  warm  spring  sun.  Hark,  the 
faint  strains  of  the  wedding  mai-ch  are  iieard, 
like  a  far-off  echo. 

"All  hail,  sister!"  he  said,  with  his  right 
hand  extended  to  grasp  hers. 

"Did  you  say— sister?"  she  whispered,  with 
tear-diramed  eyes  raised  to  the  stern,  bearded 
face  of  the  mighty  earl. 

"Yes.  God  bless  you,  sister.  Brother  Bengt, 
take  good  care  of  her,"  exclaimed  Birger  Yarl, 
with  his  deep,  ringing  voice. 

Nearer  and  nearer  flits  the  merry  wedding 
march,  and  Sigrid  the  Fair  turns  from  her 
kinsman  to  her  faithful  lover,  who  never  had 
wavered,  leaned  her  crowned  head  on  his 
shoulder,  and  wept  for  joy. 

Only  one  moment,  for  now  the  drummer- 
boys  and  the  fifer  appear  on  the  scene  playing 
noisily,  merrily.  Followed  by  the  stately 
weddijig  procession,  the  bridal  couple  and  the 
miglity  earl  wend  their  way  to  church, and  pass 
out  of  sight.  The  melody  grows  fainter  and 
finally  dies  away  in  the  distance,  sounding 
merely  like  the  whistle  of  the  wind  in  the 
Swedish  pines. 

History  drops  Sigrid  the  Fair  and  her  hus- 
band, Bengt,  the  judge,  at  the  threshold  of 
wedded  life.  Married  couples,  like  nations, 
are  happiest  when  history  or  the  world  forgets 
to  keep  a  record  of  their  doings.  Thus  there 
is  reason  to  believe  the  noble  Swedish  lovers 
remained  happy  to  their  dying  &a,y.— Harper's 
Bazar. 

SHORT  AND  SWEET 

Extracts  from  the  many  pleasing  testimonials 
sent  us  by  persons  who  have  received  a  copy 
of  the  picture,  "Columbus  at  the  Royal  Court 
of  Spain,"  framed  in  our  Grand  6-inch  gold 
frame. 

I  received  the  picture  and  am  well  pleased 
with  it.  Took  five  orders  the  first  hour.   "  " 

'■'  "   The  frame  alone  is  worth  S5.00.   <'  -  '■' 

It  is  the  best  selling  article  I  have  ever 
handled.       "  '■' 

"  *  *  Send  me  more  order  books.  I  have 
worked  934  days  and  have  taken  85  orders.   '■'  * 

We  received  the  picture  in  good  order.  If  it 
will  strike  others  as  it  does  us  it  will  be  in 
every  home.   *  * 

*       I  think  your  picture  and  frame  are 
the  finest  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  received  the  picture  and  think  it  Is  per- 
fectly splendid,  and  far  beyond  my  expecta- 
tion. *  *  * 

'■■  *  It  is  simply  superb  in  its  grand  and 
striking  appearance;  have  canvassed  one  day 
and  taken  eleven  orders.   *  '■'  '■■  * 

*  *  They  are  very  elegant  pictures, /ar 
superior  to  what  I  expected.  Your  circulars 
do  not  praise  them  too  highly.  I  am  delighted 
with  the  fran^e.   *   *  *  -• 

'■'  I  started  out  to-day  for  the  first  time 
and  sold  10  pictures,  and  am  going  to  keep  at 
it  and  try  for  that  world's  fair  trip.  It  is  the 
best  thing  to  sell  I  ever  handled. 

See  the  offer  on  page  11. 


An  Easy  Way 
Washing  Clothes. 


"V^^'^  Frank  Siddall's  SoappV^is* 

It  is  GUARANTEISD  to  cut  down  the  labor  on  wash-day  so  that 
a  delicate  woman  or  young  girl  can  do  a  large  wash 
without  being  tired ;  and  makes  the  clothes  clean, 
sweet  and  white  without  boiling  or  scalding, 
and  WITHOUT  INJURY  to  the 
most  delicate  fabric. 

THE  FUEL  SAVED  ON  WASH-DAY  PAYS  FOR  THE  SOAP 


THESE 

First 


ARE  THE  DIRECTIONS: 


Put  the  clothes  iu  a  tub  of  warm  water,  rub 
the  soap  on  them  one  by  one  and  let  them 
lie  in  the  water  for  at  least  20  minutes. 
Second— After  they  have  soaked  the  20  minutes,  rub 
out  on  the  wash-board  in  the  usual  maunei* 
and  the  dirt  will  be  found  to  actually 
drop  out  with  less  than  half  the  usual 
rubbing. 

Third— Rub  them  lightly  on  the  wash-board  through 
a  clean  rinse  w;itei'— Wtw  will  lake  out  the  dirty 
suds.   (No  other  rinsing  to  be  done.) 

Fourth— Then  put  them  through  a  Blue  water  and 
hang  up  to  dry  without  Boiling  or 
Scaldins:  a  Single  Article,  no  matter 
how  soiled  some  of  them  may  have  been. 


LADIES,  TELL  YOUR  FRIENDS— 

CHILDREN,  COAX  YOUR  MOTHERS- 
HUSBANDS,  URGE  YOUR  WIVES— 

To  let  the  wasli-boiler  stay  in  the  closet  next  wash-day  and  give  one  fair,  honest 
trial  to  the  Frank  Siddall's  way  of  washing  clothes — after  one  fair  trial  a  house- 
keeper will  never  go  back  to  the  old,  hard,  slavish  way. 


TRIAL  PACKAGE  FREE 

Make  the  following  promises  and  a  trial  package  will  be  delivered  to  you  by 
mail  absolutely  free.  The  promises  must  be  plainly  made  or  the  soap  will  not  be  sent. 

"Write  a  postal  card  like  this,  filling  in  tlie  blanks  with  your  name  and  post-office 
address,  and  also  your  neighbor's  name. 


I  ppomise  to  use  Frank  Siddall's  soap,  II  sent  free,  on  the  whole  of 
my  family  wash,  EXACTLY  BY  THE  DIRECTIONS,  the  first  wash- 
day after  I  receive  it. 


Name. 


•Post-Off  ice.. 


County.. 


State. 


My  neighbor,  Mrs......  has  promised 

that  she  wiU  come  and  see  the  washing  done. 


Just  think!  Clothes  washed  clean,  sweet  and  white  in  I^TJKEWARM 
WATIRR  and  hung  out  to  dry  WITHOUT  BOII^ING  or  SCAI^DING  a  single 
piece  !    Heat  the  washwater  in  a  T:EA-K:RTTI,:E  and  follow  every  little  direction. 

Tell  all  your  neighbors  and  friends  to  send  to  us  for  it.  It  will  cost  them  noth- 
ing provided  they  make  the  promises. 

In  order  that  our  subscribers  may  know  that  this  offer  is  genuine,  and  because 
we  want  the  women  to  learn  this  easy  way  of  washing,  we  have  agreed  that  the 
postals  may  be  sent  to  us,  and  we  will  see  that  the  soap  is  sent  just  as  promised, 
and  hope  that  many  thousands  of  our  subscribers  will  avail  themselves  of  this 
generous  offer  at  once. 
Write  your  postal  card  as  above  and  address  it  to 

Publishers  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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WAIT  FO'  DE  TU'N  OB  DE  TIDE. 

S.  Q.  LAPIUS. 

V'en  you's  hopelessly  bixtlliii'  de  outfldwin' 
stream, 

An'  de  sweiJtStau's  iu  beads  on  yO'  brow, 
Ef  In  spite yo'  streuk  you's  a-driftih', 
't'ould  ^em, 
Wile  de  foam's  hissiii^  white  at  de  bow  ; 
Den  yo'  bes'  to  steeh  straight  fo'  de  sheltahin' 
slioh 

Da*  looms  up  froo  de  mist  at  yo'  side, 
Kftse  dab's  no  use  to  blistah  yo'  ban's  at  de 
oah— 

Bettah  wait  fo'  de  tu'n  ob  de  tide. 

You's  a-ploddiu'  erlong  froo  de  dus'  au'  de  heat 

Wld  de  sun  blazin'  hot  in  de  slvies, 
An'  de  grabel  so  hot  dat  it  blistalis  yo'  feet, 

Wile  de  win'  blows  de  san'.  in  yo'  eyes, 
Wen  Sam  Johnsing  comes  dribin'  a-iias'  wid 
his  mool. 

In  his  sassy  and  iuserlent  pride, 
But  It's  no  use  to  ack  like  a  nenvious  fool— 

Jes  yo'  wait  fo'  de  tu'n  ob  de  tide. 

Ef  de  gal  w'at  you's  'tendin'  to  wed  in  de  fall 

Runs  erway  wid  some  lop-sided  chap, 
Wy,  dah's  no  use  to  sulk  an'  to  blustah  at  all. 

Let  'er  know  dat  yo'  don't  keer  a  snap  ; 
Show  de  people  yo' feelin's  hab  nebah  been 
teohed,  * 

An'  look  out  fo'  a  hansomah  bride, 
Fo'  dah's  fish  in  de  sea  good  as  ebah  was 
ketched— 

Ef  yo'U  wait  fo'  de  tu'n  ob  de  tide. 

Bettah  res'  tell  de  sto'm  ob  contention  done 
cease- 
Dough  It  grin's  you  to  helplessly  wait— 
An'  contentedly  'bide  in  de  eddy  of  peace, 

Dan  to  wrassel  de  billers  ob  fate  ; 
Kase  de  v'yage  ob  life  am  obleeged  to  go 
wrong 

Wen  de  will  ob  de  Lawd  am  defied, 
But  success'U  be  crownin'  de  weak  wid 
strong— 

Ef  dey  wait  fo'  de  tu'n  ob  de  tide. 
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HOME  TOPICS. 

ASOLiNE-STOVES.— If  every 
housekeeper  knew  what 
a  comfort  a  gasoline- 
stove  is  in  hot  weather, 
they  would  sacrifice 
many  other  things,  if 
necessary,  to  possess 
such  a  treasure.  If  you 
have  a  large  house  it  is  a 
comfort  to  have  the  room 
where  cooking  and  other  work  must  be 
done,  cool  and  comfortable.  If  the  house 
is  small,  and  one  room  must  answer  the 
purpose  pf  both  dining-room  and  kitchen, 
a  gasoline-stove  will  add  just  that  much 
more  to  the  comfort  of  the  household. 
Not  only  do  they  save  heat,  but  the  work 
of  cooking  is  lessened.  They  are  of  a 
conyenient  height  to  prevent  stooping, 
and  there  is  no  heavy  fuel  to  bring  in  and 
no  ashes  to  carry  out.  They  are  not  ex- 
peniive,  either  in  first  cost  or  for  gasoline. 
As  soon  as  you  are  through  with  the  fire, 
it  is  turned  oflf  and  there  is  no  waste  of 
fuel,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  after  the 
fire  is  out  the  heat  is  gone.  A  steam 
cooker  is  very  nice  with  a  gasoline-stove, 
as  with  that  a  whole  dinner  may  be 
cooked  over  one  burner. 

With  a  gasoline-stove  for  cooking  and 
ironing  and  Frank  Siddall's  cold-water 
soap  for  washing,  hot-weather  housekeep- 
ing Is  shorn  of  terrors. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  afford  a  gasoline- 
stove,  then  get  a  Florence  oil-stove;  even 
the  little  Florence  lamp-stove,  which  can 
be  bought  for  sixty  cents,  will  boil  the 
tea-kettle  for  tea  or  coffee  at  supper-time, 
and  is  a  perfect  treasure  in  canning,  pre- 
serving of  jelly-making.  Turn  a  box  on 
the  side,  out  under  a  shady  tree,  and  set 
your  stove  in  it,  so  it  will  be  sheltered  from 
the  wind.   Here  you  can  prepare  your 


are  allowed  to   help  prepare  for  it  and 
then  wait  on  papa  and  mamma.    A  friend 
of  mine  who  lives  out  on  the  western 
prairies,  where  for  the  first  few  years  it 
was  three  miles  to  the  nearest  tree,  says 
she  does  not  know  how  they  could  have 
endured  it  if  they  had  not,  about  once  a 
week,  packed  their  supper  in  a  basket, 
drove  to  the  grove  by  tlie  river  and  there  ate 
theirsupper.  With  her  little  oil-stove  she 
made  coflee  for  the  "gude  mon,"  and  a 
jug  of  milk  was  carried  for  the  rest.  Then 
a  rest  under  the  trees  and  a  ride  home  in 
the  cool  dusk  of  evening  refreshed  them 
for  another  week's  work.    These  out-of- 
door  suppers  should  be  made  as  different 
from  the  every-day  home  supper  as  pos- 
sible.   Use  as  few  dishes  as  you  can.  If 
you  do  not  happen  to  have  cold  meat  for 
sandwiches,  boil  some  eggs  hard,  cliop 
them  fine  and  mix  them  with  melted  but- 
ter, salt  and  pepper.    Cut  the  bread  in 
thin  slices,  spread  thinly  with  butter  and 
then  with  the  egg  mixture,  and  put  two 
together.    If  cheese  is  liked,  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  grated  cheese  to  each  egg  and 
mix  well.    This  mixture  is  nice  spread 
on  crackers  and  put  two  together.  Gra- 
ham crackers,  put   two  together 
with  jam  between,  are  especially 
liked  by  the  little  folks.    Try  these 
little  outings,  if    you  do  not  go 
farther  than  the  orchard  or  a  shady 
corner  of  the  yard.    Women,  even 
in  the  countrj^,  live  too  much  in- 
doors, and  much  of  the  weariness 
of  work  comes  from  its  monotony. 
Spend  all  the  time  you  can  out  of 
doors.    Have  a  back  porch  to  your 
house  if  you  cannot  have  a  front 
one;  so  much  work  can  be  done 
there  with  more  comfort  than  in 
the  house.     If   possible,  have  a 
porch  both  back  and  front,  be  it 
ever  so  rustic.    If  you  haven't  a 
hammock,  get  a  club  of  six  for 
Farm  and  Fieeside  or  the  Ladies 
Home  Companion,   and  you  can 
have  a  nice  hammock  free.  Swing 
it  in  a  shady  corner  of  the  porch, 
and,  believe  me,  it  will  be  a  com- 
fort to  every  member  of  the  family. 
A  pillow  ■  stuffed    with  new-made 
hay  is  nice  for  a  hammock.  Pil- 
lows filled  with  dried  clover-blos- 
soms are  popular  now,  and  take 
the  place  of  the  fir  pillow.    They  a] 
fragrant  and  pleasant. 

Maida  McL. 


Last  summer,  in  July,  a  certain  party 
was  seen  going  along  a  smooth  pike.  It 
consisted  of  a  wagon  and  a  boy  on  a 
bicycle.  The  wagon  was  drawn  by  two 
sturdy  horses,  and  in  it  were  packed  a 
boat,  fishing-tackle,  trunks,  a  gasoline- 
stove,  camp-chairs,  pots  and  kettles,  gro- 
ceries and  two  tents.    The  human  lading 


ant  for  two  or  three  families  to  unite  in 
such  excursions ;  this  will  insure  the  social 
element  necessary  to  the  success  of  a 
summer  outing,  and  the  freedom  from 
fine  dress  and  other  expensive  accessories 
makes  it  the  ideal  of  American  enjoy- 
ment. 


CAMPING  OUT. 

KATE  KAUFPMAN. 
"Under  the  greenwood  tree 


fruit  and  put  it  up  in  comfort.  Set  your 
stove  on  a  stool  or  box,  to  bring  it  up  to  a 
convenient  height. 

OuT-OF-DOOB  SUPPEES.— Have  you  ever 
tried,  once  in  a  while  in  hot  weather,  hav- 
ing supper  out  of  doors  in  picnic  fashion  ? 
It  breaks  the  monotony,  and  the  children 
consider  it  a  great  treat,  especially  if  they 


Who  loves  to  lie  with  me. 
And  tune  his  merry  note 
Unto  tlie  sweet  bird's  throat, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither  !" 

So  sang  Amiens  the  gay,  who  accompa- 
nied his  duke  into  exile  in  the  forest  of 
Arden,  and  for  encore  he  continued: 
"Who  doth  ambition  shun. 
And  loves  to  lie  i'  the  sun, 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats 
And  pleased  with  what  he  gets, 
.  Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither!" 

In  July,  August  or  September  we  feel 
these  intuitive  callings  to  taste  a  week  or 
two  of  natural  life.  We  wish  to  sleep  in 
a  tent,  and  eat  our  meals  from  a  table 
without  a  table-cloth.  The  first  time  a 
party  goes  camping,  the  list  of  necessary 
articles  is  far  from  complete,  and  al- 
though inconvenience  is  made  a  joke  on 
these  occasions,  too  much  of  such  fun 
grows  stale.  Unless  you  are  experienced 
yourselves,  you  would  better  consult 
an  old-time  camper-out  to  tell  just  what 
you  need,  because  those  things  you  wish 
to  take,  and  no  more,  for  ease  of  trans- 

portation 
demands 
that  all 
superfluities 
be  left  at 
home.  Re- 
cently in 
reading 
abo  u  t  the 
life  of  the 
modern 

Wooden  Bbead-plattbr.  Egyptians,  I 

found,  by  contrast,  how  little  we  Amer- 
icans know  of  the  fatigue  of  travel.  In 
Egypt,  an  inn  is  a  place  where  a  stranger 
can  get  simply  an  empty  room.  He  must 
carry  with  him  not  only  his  change  of 
clothing  but  his  bedding,  his  food  and  his 
cooking  utensils.  Something  like  this 
we  iacur  voluntarily  when  we  camp  out. 


Summer  Toilet. 

included  two  women  and  four  men. 
Eight  miles  they  drove  on  the  public 
road,  then  turned  into  a  by-way,  which 
soon  brought  them  to  a  beautiful  little 
river.  Here  on  a  plain,  back  of  which 
rose  steep  hills,  they  encamped.  There 
were  ntagnificent  forest  trees  all  about 
them,  and  from  the  kiid  which  predom- 
inated they  at  once  called  their  settle- 
ment "Camp  Linden." 

Who  can  describe  the  pleasure  of  that 
week?  Just  at  that  place  the  river  de- 
scended over  a  series  of  shallow  rapids, 
the  ripple  of  which  made  a  constant 
musical  accompaniment  to  the  call  of  the 
plowmen  as  they  drove  their  horses  in 
the  fields  to  the  north  and  west.  All 
kinds  of  birds  sang  and  chirped.  Over 
beyond  the  back  hills  they  found  a  cozy 
farm-house  inhabited  by  an  interesting 
old  woman,  who  was  ninety  years  of  age, 
and  her  servant,  an  honest  girl  of  forty. 
Here  the  campers  bought  milk,  eggs,  fties 
and  cakes,  and  during  their  business  in- 
tercourse all  became  the  best  friends. 
The  men  of  the  party  fished  all  day. 
The  boys  caught  crawfish  for  bait 
and  carried  the  wriggling  things 
in  the  crowns  of  their  immense 
straw  hats.    Yes,  wearing  the  hats! 

There  were  evening  excursions 
in  the  boat  down  the  river  a  mile, 
where,  by  scrambling  up  a  steep 
bank  and  taking  a  long  walk,  they 
could  reach  a  post-office.  Every 
part  of  the  day  had  a  new  delight. 
The  sunrise  and  sunset  weie  par- 
ticularly enjoyable. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  thej'  packed 
up  and  drove  away.    The  boys  for 
a  long  while  ran  beside  the  wagon, 
gathering  wild  flowers,  which  they 
gave  to  the  women  on  the  back  seat 
till  they  were  covered  with  the 
beautiful,  gay  blossoms.    Once  on 
the  pike,  they  proceeded  more  sedately, 
and  when  home  was  in  sight,  it  seemed 
good,  and  a  good  place  to  never  forget 
the  joy  of  that  camping  out. 

All  this  maj^  not  seem  so  attractive  to 
people  who  always  have  the  beauties  of 
country  scenery;  but  they,  too,  need  the 
care-free  life  and  the  change.   It  is  pleas- 


PORTRAIT  SCRAP-ALBUM. 

We  were  studying  literature  that  win- 
ter with  a  determination.  Everything 
that  could  be  made  to  count  did  count. 
One  of  the  pleasant  and  helpful  features 
was  a  scrap-album  for  the  portraits  of 
authors.  The  querj',  "Where  shall  we 
get  material?"  was  soon  superseded  by 
"What  shall  we  do  with  all  our  material?" 

We  hunted  up  old  magazines,  news- 
papers and  journals,  and  wherever  we 
could  get  a  helpful  picture  without  sacri- 
fice to  a  good  article  we  clipped  it.  Book- 
stores were  visited,  where  solicitations 
were  made    for    old  book  catalogues. 
(Houghton  &  Mifiiin,  of  Boston,  supply  a 
beautiful  catalogue  for  ten  cents.) 
"Don't  begin  to  paste  until  you  have 
selected  material,"  was  the  in- 
junction heeded  by  eager  boys 
and  girls  with  a  degree  of  impa- 
tience, but  time  proved  the  value 
of  the  command. 

In  a  couple  of  weeks  after  the 
collecting  began  we  were  ready 
for  muoilage.  The  arrangement 
of  the  pictures  was  one  of  the 
instructive  parts.  As  we  knew 
more  of  American  authors,  we 
began  with  them. 

It  was  one  of  the  requirements 
to  place  under  or  near  the  por- 
trait a  favorite  quotation  from 
the  author.  It  was  not  strange 
that  Louise  Alcott  was  first 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  class, 
for  she  was  a  general  favorite- 
Right  here,  individuality  began 
to  assert  itself,  according  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  decorator.  I  have  in 
mind  one  first  page  which  contained  Miss 
Alcott  as  the  central  figure.  Above  her 
picture  was  printed  "Dear  Aunt  Jo;"  be- 
low is  her  name,  and  to  the  right  the  quo- 
tation: "Do  the  duty  that  lies  near  thee." 
On  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  same 
page  it  seemed  fitting  to  find  the  kind 
face  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Louise 
Alcott's  Concord  neighbor  and  firm  friend 
during  darli  days.  Near  his  picture  is 
the  quotation:  "Truth  and  goodness  and 
beauty  are  but  different  faces  of  the  same 
All."  On  another  page  we  find  Bryant, 
Whittier  and  Longfellow.  Another  page 
contains  the  portraits  of  lecturers  who 
visited  our  town  during  the  winter. 
Favorite  sayings  were  remembered  and 
put  down  under  well-known  faces.  In 
this  way  we  made  the  thoughts  of  these 
men  our  own.  Edward  Bellamy,  Mrs. 
Ward  and  Margaret  Deland  form  a  char- 
acteristic group. 

Then  there  are  historical  pages.  H. 
Hopkins  Smith,  the  popular  writer  of 
southern  life,  is  surrounded  by  character- 
istic sketches  from  his  delightful  "Colonel 
Carter  of  Cartersville."  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  is  radiant  in  a  frame  of  ebony. 

Another  page  is  "English,  you  know," 
with  Tennyson  as  the  central  figure. 

Beecher,  Collyer  and  Agassiz  form  a 
good  trio  of  strong  faces,  representing  like 
intellects. 


BooK-covEK.— Fig.  2. 

The  book  soon  becomes  invaluable  to 
the  maker  of  it.  To  one  who  can  sketch 
or  paint,  a  book  of  such  a  character  might 
become  beautiful  in  appearance.  But  its 
main  beauty  is  that  it  constantly  informs. 
Boys  and  girls  may  become  interested  in 
it  and  gain  for  themselves  a  valued  source 
for  information  and  at  the  same  time  be 
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occupied  with  a  most  iascinating  and 
wholesome  work. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  of  the 
material  mentioned  has  been  accumu- 
lated in  a  two  weeks'  collection,  for  the 
work  has  been  growing  for  two  or  three 
years.  One  source  of  inlorniation  comes 
in  this  direction :  I  relate  a  personal  ex- 
perience. Among  my  collection  I  found 
the  face  of  John  Burroughs,  of  whom  I 
knew  nothing,  but  a  little  search  revealed 
a  lover  of  nature,  a  man  devoted  to  the 
natural  history  of  his  own  neighborhood, 
and  especially  interested  in  birds  and 
bees,  6f  which  he  lias  written  some  very 
enjoyable  accounts.  This  is  but  one  in- 
stance of  many  similar  ones. 

In  conclusion,  then,  "with  all  thy  get- 
ting get  understanding" — in  the  way  of  a 
portrait  scrap-album. 

Mary  D.  SibleY. 


HELPFUL  HINTS. 

BY  CHRISTIE  IRVING. 

As  the  days  get  hotter  we  change  our 
minds  entirely  about  not  wanting  any 
more  dresses.  We  do  want  some;  real 
thin  ones,  too.  The  beautiful  fabrics  now 
upon  the  market  are  too  temjiting  to 
resist. 

Our  model  is  one  in  which  the  soft 
girdle  and  sleeves  are  of  the  same  mate- 
rial as  the  skirt,  while  the  main  waist  can 
be  of  something  else— a  brocade  silk  or  a 


.  Book-cover.— Fig.  1. 
large-patterned,  wool  material.  The  sim- 
ulated suspenders  of  black  velvet  are  a 
little  improvement  on  those  shown  earlier. 
Hooking  more  like  a  trimming.  The  hat 
IS  a  straw  brim,  lined  with  scarlet  gauze, 
a  gauze  crown  and  standing  bows  of  scar- 
let ribbon,  with  a  bunch  of  black  silk 
flowers.  Jt  is  verj'  easy  to  construct  the 
entire  suit  at  very  little  expense. 

A  book-cover  is  very  convenient  to 
have  when  traveling.  This  one  can  be 
of  brown  linen,  the  edges  neatly  bound 
and  tied  together  on  the  book,  as  shown 
in  illustration,  Fig.  2.  In  Fig.  1,  the  inside 
parallelogram  is  always  the  size  of  the 
book  you  wish  to  cover. 

We  have  given  so  many  carving  sug- 
gestions tliat  we  feel  any  of  our  boys  can 
get  up  the  convenient  bread-platter  in  our 
illustration.  Once  used  in  connection 
with  the  new  bread-knife  we  spoke  of  in  a 
former  issue,  you  would  wonder  how  you 
got  along  without  it.  The  carving  pat- 
tern around  the  edge  is  quite  simple. 
Walnut  is  the  best  wood  to  use.  Ours, 
which  we  got  at  a  state  fair  a  number  of 
years  ago,  is  still  as  good  as  new,  and 
saves  the  accumulation  of  stale  bread,  as 
the  slices  are  cut  on  the  table  as  wanted. 
We  have  found,  too,  that  having  the 
bread  in  long,  round  loaves  wastes  none 
at  all.  The  pans  come  with  round  bot- 
toms, so  that  the  bread  rising  round 
forms  a  perfectly  circular  slice  when  cut. 
Each  loaf  is  baked  separately,  so  that  it  is 
an  even  crust  all  around.  It  is  very  nice, 
too,  for  sandwiches. 

Kitchen  Cupboard. — We  give  the  illus- 
tration for  a  very  complete  cupboard, 
and  being  movable,  like  any  other  piece 
of  furniture,  is  much  easier  taken  care  of. 
This  is  the  facsimile  of  one  in  use,  and 
as  there  is  no  patent  on  it,  could  be  made  by 
any  one  who  understands  cabinet-making. 
The  front  is  the  rolling  shutter  used  on 
desks.  Tlie  inside  arrangement  is  very 
convenient;  the  drawers  at  one  side  are  of 
good  depth  and  size,  and  the  cupboard  at 
the  right  is  intended  to  hold  a  barrel  of 
flour.   Well  made,  it  would  last  a  lifetime. 


A    FARMER'S   WIFE'S    SOLILOQUY   AS  SHE 
CHURNS. 

I  am  not  a  radical,  not  a  socialist,  not  a 
woman  suffragist,  but  just  an  ordinary 
farmer's  wife.  I  read  several  papers  and 
see  so  much  attempted  advice  to  help  the 
country  women.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  many  readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
to  read  a  short  experience  of  a  not 
imaginary  farmer's  wife,  but  a  real  sketch 
of  western  life. 

I  was  born  in  the  year  1854,  in  Cal- 
ifornia, not  to  a  large  fortune,  but  en- 
dowed with  excellent  parents.  Who  can 
describe  the  pleasure  and  delight,  the 


peace  of  mind  and  soft  tranquility,  the 
balmy  air  amid  the  green  hills  and  rich 
woods  of  an  inland  village?  The  rose  and 
honeysuckle  clung  to  the  cottage  walls, 
the  ivy  crept  around  the  trunks  of  trees, 
and  the  garden  flowers  perfumed  the  air 
with  delicious  odors;  Such  are  the  mem- 
ories of  my  childhood's  home. 

Nature  has  many  charms  for  me,  and 
weary  and  tired  from  tny  household  cares, 
which  are  many,  I  look  from  my  kitchen 
window,  where  the  great  oak-trees  stretch 
forth  their  green  arms  over  the  thirsty 
ground,  converting  open  and  naked  spots 
into  choice  nooks.  But  beneath  all  this 
lingers  in  the  least  reflective  mind  a 
vague  and  half-formed  consciousness  of 
having  held  such  feelings  long  ago. 

When  I  was  younger,  nothing  troubled 
me  more  than  the  thought  of  being 
called  a  hayseed.  But  when  I  came 
to  years  of  reflection,  and  began  to 
look  around  me  and  know  how  de- 
pendent the  towns  were  .  on  the 
farmers,  my  ambition  turned  into 
a  new  channel.  Inclined  by  nature 
to  industry,  and  fond  of  respect, 
how  to  help  the  real  farmer's  wife  is 
the  problem  that  puzzles  me.  My 
husband  owns  five  hundred  acres, 
all  stocked  v>'ith  cattle  and  fine 
horses,  all  paid  for.  We  are  called 
rich,  but  the  expenses  on  a  big  farm 
are  enormous.  Many  friends  say, 
"Well,  I  would  keep  help  the  year 
around."  But,  alas,  willful  waste 
neglect  and  many  other  extrav- 
agances would  soon  mortgage  my 
lovely  home,  which  years  of  toil 
and  privation  have  enabled  me  to 
get. 

But  I  am  a  nervous,  delicate  wom- 
an, and  would  like  to  attend  the 
town  aid  society  without  a  red  face, 
coarse-looking  hands  and  more  or 
less  dust  or  mud.  Mydress  maybe 
of  silk;  but  I  don't  get  many,  so 
they  will  get  out  of  style.  You 
iliay  put  on  a  cosmetic  to  whiten 
your  face ;  but  that  won't  hide  your  ' 
country  style.  So<  if  you  live  on 
a  farm,  don't  attempt  style,  for  you 
cannot  cook,  sew,  wash,  iron  and  do  all 
the  manj'^  and  exhausting  duties,  and 
then  dress  in  the  latest  style  and  go.  No, 
sisters,  we  must  plod  on  until  we  pass  to 
our  long  home.  Appreciation  and  honor 
are  plants  which  grow  mostly  in  grave- 
yards. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  my 
mother  was  laid  away,  and  often  a  dream, 
as  a  strain  of  gentle  music,  or  the  rippling 
of  water  in  a  silent  place,  or  the  odor  of  a 
flower,  or  even  the  mention  of  a  familiar 
word  will  call  up  ^  sudden,  dim  re- 
raembrafUce  of  a  happier  existence  long 
gone  by.  Don't  think,  sisters,  I  am  not  a 
happy  woman ;  but  I  find  it  hard  to  recon- 


them  an  education  that  will  fit  them  for 
teachers.  I  wish  some  real  farmer's  wife 
would  write  and  give  her  experience,  not 
those  who  imagine  how  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  farmer's  wife.  Mary  B. 

California^ 


ECONOMY  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

MoNETA,  Va.,  July  2,  1892. 
Bear  Sisters: 

Doubtless  many  of  you  have  no  faith  in 
advertisements,  so  I  wish  to  call  your 
special  attention  to  Frank  Siddall's  ofter 
in  Farm  and  Fireside  of  June  15,  page  7. 
(It  is  also  in  this  issue).  There  have  been 
so  many  things  advertised  to  help  so  much 
in  washing  clothes,  which  on  trial  have 
proved  failures,  that  many  of  you,  no 
doubt,  will  read  Frank  Siddall's  offer  and 
pass  it  by  without  giving  it  a  thought. 


Tiliiliilllilii^ 


Kitchen  CirpBOARD— Opened. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  I,  by  accident, 
picked  up  a  paper  in  which  the  same  ofl'er 
was  made,  and  thinking  it  sounded  quite 
reasonable,  sent  for  the  trial  pacy^age.  I 
used  it  on  a  very  large  wash,  and  being 
used  to  washing  differently,  many  of  the 
pieces  came  out  looking  quite  clingy^  while 
others  wore  washed  beautiftdly.    I  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  one  trial,  and  as  it  was 
not  sold  in  this  section  so  that  I  could  get 
it  in  small  quantities,  I  ventured  to  send 
for  a  box,  though  my  husbund  tried  to 
persuade  me  not  to  do  it,  feeling  sure  it 
would  prove  a  humbug  and  I  would  lose 
my  money.    As  soon  as  I  got  used  to  Mr. 
Siddall's  way  of  washing  I  was  delighted 
and  have  always  been  very  thankful  I 
read  and  accepted  the  ofTer.    My  wash- 
ing is  now  a  small  job  compared  with 
what  it  was  the  old  way.    My  husband 
would  not  allow  me  to  be  without  the 
soap  now. 

My  clothes  have  been  washed  the  old 
way  only  twice  since  I  got  the  soap,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  they  will  not  have  to 
be  washed  that  way  again.  It  not  only 
cuts  the  labor  and  time  down  to  half 
or  less  than  half,  but  it  saves  the  clothes. 
I  have  very  little  patching  to  do  now 
after  washing.  I  find  it  the  cheapest 
way  of  washing  I  have  ever  known  yet. 
It  saises  time,  labor,  water,  fuel  and 
clothes.  It  is  not  only  good  for  washing 
clothes,  but  excellent  for  all  other  pur- 
poses. In  fact,  it  does  all  that  Mr.  Sid- 
dall  claims  for  it.  I  do  sincerely  hope 
that  every  housekeeper  who  j-eads  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  will  send  for  the 
trial  package,  and  follow  directions  pre- 
cisely. If  you  will  give  it  a  fair  trial 
you  will  not  be  found  witliout  it  in  the 
future.  Hattie  S.  Robertson. 


Kitchen  Cupboard— Closed. 
cilewith  my  imperious  desire  to  carry  my 
head  high,  that  I  must  go  feed  the  calves, 
turkeys  and  chickens,  hunt  up  the  eggs, 
get  the  butter  ready  for  market,  and  my 
two  little  girls  must  start  for  school. 
Well,  Marjory  and  Lenora  won't  marry 
farmers,  I  hope,  for  I  think  it  is  the  hardest 
lot  for  women.    I  shall  endeavor  to  give 


RECIPES. 

Elderberries. — Did  any  of  the  read- 
ers of  this  paper  ever  try  elderberries 
for  winter  use?    I  hope  if  they  have 
not,  they  will  try  it  next  year.    I  have 
been  told  several  times  that  they  made 
as  good  pies  as  blackberries,  but  I  never 
would  believe  it,  for  I  could  not  bear  the 
taste  of  them  until  last  year.    It  was  so 
hard  for  us  to  get  fruit  that  I  tried  some, 
and  was  surprised  at  the  way  we  ate  them. 
To  make  pies,  make  a  rich  crust,  put  in 
your  berries,  sweetened  to  taste;  then 
add    two    tablespoonfula    of  vinegar, 


sprinkle  with  flour,  a  little  butter  and 
water,  put  on  a  top  crust  and  bake,  and  I 
know  you  cannot  help  liking  it. 

Elderberry  Pudding.— Take  one  cup- 
ful of  sour  milk,  two  eggs  and  about  one 
half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  enough  flour  to 
make  a  stift' batter  and  one  pint  of  elder- 
berries, prepared  with  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  vinegar.  Bake  "^e  half  hour;  serve 
cold  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Elderberry  Jam. — They  are  splendid 
medicine  for  colds  and  are  good  for  chil- 
dren. By  taking  half  elderberries  and 
half  sour  apples,  and  making  jam  or 
butter,  it  can  scarcely  be  told  from  black- 
berry jam. 

Graham  Bread. — I  wonder  why  it  is 
that  more  people  do  not  use  Graham.  It 
is  so  healtliy,  and  after  one  once  gets  in 
the  habit  of  using  it,  white  flour  tastes 
flat.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  medicines 
for  constipation  that  I  ever  knew.  I  have 
recommended  it  to  several  for  that,  and  I 
have  never  known  it  to  fail.  Some  of  the 
cases  were  very  bad,  too.  I  make  the 
bread  in  this  way :  One  and  one  half 
pints  of  water,  two  thirds  of  a  cupful  of 
molasses,  a  little  salt  and  one  teaspoonful 
of  soda.  Mix  about  as  stiff  as  will  stir  up 
good  and  bake  in  a  long  bread-pan.  It 
makes  excellent  gems,  mush  and  muffins. 

Drop  Dumpling.s. — I  have  a  splendid 
recipe  for  drop  dumplings  that  I  have 
never  seen  in  print.  Two  eggs,  one  cup- 
ful of  sour  milk,  almost  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  a  little  salt ;  beat  the  eggs  separately, 
stirring  the  whites  in  last ;  add  flour  enough 
to  drop  nice.  We  make  them  with  boiled 
beef,  chicken,  beans,  potatoes,  or  almost 
anything  we  boil,  and  think  they  are 
splendid.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  let 
them  boil  too  long,  and  they  must  be  left 
tightly  covered  until  done. 

Jam  Pudding.— 
1  cupful  of  sugar, 
1  cupful  of  butter, 
1  cupful  of  buttermilk, 

1  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
1)4.  cupfuls  of  flour, 

2  eggs, 

1  cupful  of  jam. 
Make  into  the  consistency  of  a  stiff  batter, 
stirring  in  the  jam  last;  turn  into  a 
greased  pan  and  bake  slowly  forty  min- 
utes; eat  with  hard  or  soft  sauce. 


SUMMER  MEATS. 

With  the  summer  season  comes  the 
traveling  meat-market  with  its  invariably 
tough  meat  from  the  two-year-old  (?) 
stock. 

When  boiling,  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
strong  vinegar  to  four  or  five  pounds  of 
meat,  and  you  will  then  have  tender  beef. 
It  does  not  alter  the  flavor  in  the  least. 

After  dinner,  put  the  remainder  of  the 
beef  back  in  the  kettle  of  soup  until  cold, 
and  it  will  then  be  so  much  more  juicy 
and  sweet  to  slice  cold. 

If  you  have  steak  to  cook,  drop  a  few 
drops  of  vinegar  upon  the  slices  before 
pounding,  and  your  steak  will  be  very 
much  more  tender.  Please  try  it,  for 
tough  steak  is  so  disagreeable  to  mas- 
ticate. 

When  you  have  steak  left,  chop  three 
pounds  fine,  add  three  medium-sized  slices 
of  bread  chopped  fine,  three  eggs,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  one  tablespoonful 
of  pepper,  butter  the  sizQ  of  an  egg,  one 
teacupful  of  sweet  milk.  Bake  one  and 
one  half  hours,  and  slice  when  thoroughly 
cold.  This  is  such  a  nice  dish  for  picnics 
or  to  serve  in  place  of  cold  meat  for  tea. 

Beef  pies  are  nice  to  use  up  the  cold 
bits  left  over.  Put  these  into  a  basin, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  a  teacup- 
ful of  the  meat  broth  or  water  with  but- 
ter added.  Make  a  crust  as  for  soda  bis- 
cuit, and  lay  over  the  top  of  the  meat. 
Bake  one  half  or  three  fourths  of  an  hour 
and  serve  hot. 

Meat  toast  is  nice.  Chop  the  meat  fine, 
add  water  enough  to  make  as  thin  as  or- 
dinary gravy,  add  butter,  pepper  and 
salt,  and  when  boiling  hot,  pour  over 
some  toasted  slices  of  bread. 

Do  not  forget  the  crock  of  codfish.  It 
is  the  farmer's  wife's  "stand-by"  in  hot 
weather.  When  you  get  a  fresh  piece  of 
fish,  sit  down  at  the  very  first  opportunity 
and  pick  it  all  up  as  you  would  to  cook 
and  pack  down  in  a  jar;  cover  with  a  thin 
muslin  cloth  and  cover  that  with  salt. 
The  fish  is  then  ready  to  use  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  and  not  one  particle  will 
spoil  or  dry  up  to  waste,  if  it  is  kept  in  a 
cool  place. 

Canned  salmon  is  good  to  pick  up  and 
cook  with  milk  gravy,  the  same  as  cod- 
fish, only  it  will  not  need  to  be  freshened 
in  water  first.  Gypsy. 


Pleasant,  profitable  employment  is 
offered  every  energetic  person  in  intro- 
ducing our  world-famous  picture, "Colum- 
bus at  the  Royal  Court  of  Spain,"  in  their 
neighborhood.  See  our  grand  offer  in  the 
July  1st  issue,  or  write  us  for  full  partic- 
ulars.  Also  read  page  11  of  this  issue. 
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ENTERING  IN. 

The  church  was  dim  and  silent 

With  the  hush  before  the  prayer; 
Oulj'  the  solemn  trembling 

Of  the  organ  stirred  the  air. 
Without,  the  sweet,  pale  sunshine; 

Within,  the  holy  calm, 
Where  priest  and  people  waited 

For  the  swelling  of  the  psalm. 

Slowly  the  door  swung  open. 

And  a  little  baby  girl, 
Brown-eyed,  with  brown  hair  falling 

In  mans'  a  wavy  curl. 
With  soft  cheeks  flushing  hotly, 

Sly  glances  downward  thrown. 
And  small  hands  clasped  before  her. 

Stood  in  tlie.aisle  alofie. 

Stood  half  abashed,  half  fr.^htened, 

Unknowing  where  to  go. 
While,  like  a  wind-rocked  flcwer, 

Her  form  swayed  to  and  fro; 
And  the  changing  color  fluttered 

In  the  little,  troubled  face, 
As  from  side  to  side  she  wavered 

With  a  mute,  imploring  grace. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment ; 

AVhat  wonder  that  we  smiled. 
By  such  a  strange,  sweet  picture 

From  holy  thoughts  beguiled? 
Up,  then,  rose  some  one  softly, 

And  many  an  eye  grew  dim, 
As  through  the  tender  silence 

He  bore  the  child  with  him. 

And  long  I  wondered,  losing 

The  sermon  and  the  prayer, 
If  when  some  time  I  enter 

The  many  mansions  fair, 
And  stand  abashed  and  drooping 

In  the  portal's  golden  glow, 
Our  Lord  will  send  an  angel 

To  show  me  where  to  go? 

—Sunday-School  Visitor. 


WHAT  CAN  REPLACE  THE  GOSPEL? 

MULTITUDE  of  men  are  bent  on 
destroying  Christianity.  They 
wisli  to  demolish  the  whole 
system  and  every- 
thing connected 
with  it.  Well,  suppose  they  succeed? 
"Suppose,"  says  Dr.  E.  Greenwald,  "the 
Bible  burned,  the  churches  closed,  the 
pulpit  silenced,  all  Christian  institu- 
tions of  whatever  kind  overthrown,  all 
Christian  doctrines,  Christian  piety, 
Christian  duty,  Christian  worship.  Chris- 
tian influence,  Christian  life,  in  public 
and  private,  in  the  church  and  in  the 
family,  by  individuals  and  communities, 
to  be  wholly  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  no 
trace  of  them  permitted  to  remain  any- 
.  where  in  all  the  land.  This  would  be  the 
result  if  thej^  should  succeed  in  their  in- 
sane crusade  against  Christianity.  Where 
would  we  look  for  a  better  system  than 
that  which  we  would  so  wholly  renounce? 
We  have  cut  down  this  tree,  where  do  we 
And  another  that  bears  better  fruit?  Let 
us  look  around  and  see  what  systems 
prevail  in  the  world,  and  under  whose 
control  large  i)umbers  of  the  people  are 
now  living.  Which  would  be  selected  in 
place  of  the  C'liristianity  renounced?" 

Let  the  skeptic  ponder  this  question. 
Let  him  look  at  heatlienism,  at  Moham- 
medanism, at  the  dj'ing  superstitions  of 
the  eastern  world,  and  let  him  ask  the 
question,  would  he  embrace  any  of  these 
exploded  absurdities?  Let  him  look  at 
atheism,  a  leafless,  sapless  tree,  and  inquire 
what  a  world  would  be  without  a  creator, 
ruler  or  law;  and  then  let  him  hesitate 
before  he  seeks  to  undermine  a  faith 
which  has  brought  more  joy,  peace  and 
brightness  into  the  world  than  all  the 
other  religions  that  man  has  ever  in- 
vented or  embraced. — Faithful  Witness. 


FIGS  AND  THISTLES. 

To  love  God  is  to  love  to  please  God. 

Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  impudence. 

It  is  a  leau  pig  that  is  alwaji's  squealing. 

They  that  sow  the  wind  shall  reap  the 
whirlwind. 

Man  manufactures  most  of  his  tempta- 
tions himself. 

God  can  only  be  God  to  those  for  whom 
lie  makes  law. 

The  man  who  wants  a  great  God  must 
have  a  big  Bible. 

People  who  do  wrong  are  always  people 
-who  love  wrong. 

It  is  hard  to  be  a  friend  to  a  man  who 
is  an  enemy  to  himself. 

Vinegar  in  a  jug  is  a  good  thing,  but  in 
people  it  is  a  nuisance. 

It  is  not  doing  wrong  that  brings  damna- 
tion, but  never  stopping. 

"He  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth 
it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin. 


God  w^nts  his  children  to  flnd  out  that 
he  is  alwaj's  willing  to  help. 

If  you  want  to  enjoy  the  sunshine,  don't 
find  fault  with  j'our  shadow. 

The  less  people  know  about  religion  the 
more  severelj'  they  criticise  it. — Ram's 
Horn. 

THE  UNDYING  BOOK. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  literature  is 
so  remarkable  as  the  divine  vitality  which 
seems  to  pervade  the  book  of  God.  No 
book  has  lived  so  long,  or  encountered 
such  opposition ;  passed  through  such 
conflicts  or  spread  so  widely;  and  no  book 
has  maintained  its  existence  with  Ja 
hundredth  part  of  the  vigor  which  this 
book  exhibits.  It  does  not  exhaust  its 
energy,  it  does  not  grow  old,  it  does  not 
become  obsolete;  it  lives  in  perennial 
freshness.  The  generations  that  have 
gone  found  it  precious;  the  generations 
that  remain  flnd  it  equally  precious,  and 
whoever  shall  come  after  us  shall  flnd  it 
is  still  the  living  and  abiding  word  of 
God.    Says  Bishop  Jewel: 

"Cities  fall,  kingdoms  come  to  nothing, 
empires  fade  away  as  smoke.  Whei'e  are 
Numa,  Minos,  Lycurgus?  Wliere  are 
their  books,  and  what  has  become  of  their 
laws?  But  that  the  Bible  no  tj'rant  should 
have  been  able  to  consume,  no  tradition 
to  choke,  no  heretic  maliciously  to  cor- 
rupt; that  it  should  stand  unto  this  day, 
amid  the  wreck  of  all  that  is  human, 
without  the  alteration  of  one  sentence  so 
as  to  change  the  doctrine  taught  therein, 
surely  here  is  a  very  singular  providence, 
claiming  our  attention  in  a  most  remark- 
able manner." — Christian. 


THE  HELP  OF  PRAYER. 

Prayer  does  not  directly  take  away  a 
trial  or  its  pain,  any  more  than  a  sense  of 
duty  directly  takes  away  the  danger  of 
infection;  but  prayer  preserves  the 
strength  of  the  whole  spiritual  fiber,  so 
that  the  trial  does  not  pass  into  tempta- 
tion to  sin.  A  sorrow  comes  ufion  you. 
Omit  prayer,  and  you  fall  out  of  God's 
testing  into  the  devil's  temptation;  you 
get  angry,  hard  of  heart,  reckless.  But 
meet  the  dreadful  hour  with  prayer,  cast 
your  care  on  God,  claim  him  as  your 
father,  though  he  seem  cruel,  and  the 
degrading,  paralyzing,  embittering  eflects 
of  pain  and  sorrow  pass  away,  a  stream  of 
sanctifying  and  softening  thought  pours 
into  tlie  soul,  and  that  w-hich  might  have 
wrought  j'our  fall  works  in  you  the  peace- 
able fruits  of  righteousness.  You  pass 
from  bitterness  into  the  courage  of 
endurance,  and  from  endurance  into 
battle,  and  from  battle  into  victory,  till 
at  last  the  trial  dignifies  and  blesses  your 
life.  The  answer  to  prayer  is  slow;  the 
force  of  prayer  is  cumulative.  Not  till 
this  life  is  over  is  the  whole  answer  given, 
the  whole  strength  it  has  brought  under- 
stood.— Stopford  Broolce. 


OUT  OF  SORTS. 

Some  people  are  always  "out  of  sorts." 
The  weather  is  always  just  what  they 
don't  want.  I  met  one  of  these  men 
awhile  ago,  a  farmer,  who  raised  all 
manner  of  crops.  It  was  a  wet  day,  and 
I  said : 

"Mr.  Nayling,  this  rain  will  be  fine  for 
your  grass  crop." 

"Yes,  jjerhaps;  but  it  is  bad  for  the  corn, 
and  will  keep  it  back.  I  don't  belifeve 
we  sliall  have  a  crop." 

A  few  days  after  this,  when  the  sun 
was  shining  hot,  I  said : 

"Fine  day  for  your  corn,  sir." 

"Yes,  but  its  awful  for  the  rye.  Rye 
wants  cold  weather." 

Again,  on  a  cold  morning,  I  met  my 
neighbor,  and  said: 

"This  must  be  capital  for  your  rye,  Mr. 
Nayling." 

"Yes,  but  it  is  the  very  worst  weather  for 
corn  and  grass.  They  want  heat  to  bring 
them  forward."— X»r.  Todd. 


You  cannot  aflbrd  to  overlook  our  grand 
ofler  in  the  July  1st  number  of  this  paper, 
of  the  magnificent  picture,  "Columbus  at 
the  Royal  Court  of  Spain,"  handsomely 
framed  in  6-inch  gold  molding.  It  is  an 
opportunity  rarely  given  to  place  a  pic- 
ture of  real  artistic  merit  in  your  home. 
Many  pleasing  testimonials  are  pouring 
in  from  those  who  have  already  received 
them,  saying  that  they  go  far  beyond 
their  greatest  expectations  and  that  our 
advertisement  does  not  claim  enough  for 
their  beauty  and  value.  See  our  offer  on 
next  page. 


.D  EVERYWHERE.       ^  ^cs(i 

**  A  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  earned.** 
This  3Ladies»  Solid  French 
I>ungoUv  K.id  JButton  JSoot 

sent,  prepaid,  anywhere  in  the 
TJ.S.,  on  receipt  of  Cash,  Money 
Order,  or  Postal  Note,  for  $1.50. 
Equals  every  way  the  boots  sold 
in  all  retail  stores  for  $2.50. 
TVe  make  this  bootoursdves,  there- 
.  fOTGwe  guaraiuee  the  fit,  style  andv:ear 
and  ifany  oneis  notsatifc'fied  we 
will  refund  the  money  or  send 
anotherpair.  Common  Sense 
and  Opera  Toe,  widths  C,  D, 
E,  &  EE,  sizes  1  to  8,  in 
half  sizes.     Send  your 
;  we  wiUJlt  you. 

"We  deliver 

Free. 
Catalogue 
Free, 

DEXTER  SHOE  CO,,  143  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

THIS  mmm  $1? 

You  can  pive  this  elegant 
machine  a  thorough  test  before  sending 
ns  one  cent.  TRIAL  FREE.  All  allachmenU 

free.  Every  machine  warranted.^  years. 
For  catalog,  full  particulars,  etc.,  cut 
this  adv.  out  and  send  to  us  to-day. 
ALYAU  MMTFACIPBISG  CO. ,  Chicago,  111. 

TOKOLOGY,  a  complete  Ladies'  Guide  in 
he.alth  and  disease,  has  become  a  household 
word  in  tliousands  of  families.  Mrs.  N.  R. 
McC.  writes :  "Dear  Dr.  Stockham :— I  cannot 
tell  you  how  much  Tokology  has  done  for 
me.  Our  son  came  almost  without  warning. 
I  most  heartily  rejoice  when  I  hear  of  a 
"Tokology  Baby."  Prepaid  S2.75.  Sample 
pages  free.  Best  terms  to  agents. 
Alice  B.  Stockham  &  Co.,  277  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 


Hay = Fever 
Sufferers 

Shoufd  read  our  new 
112-page  book  on  the 
treatment  and  cure  of 
Hay-Fever  and  Asthma. 
Sent  free  on  application. 

"I  have  been  a  sufferer  from  Hay-Fever  and 
Asthma  from  birth— 26  years.  I  have  tried  all 
remedies  that  came  to  my  notice  without  permanent 
relief.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  your  medicmes 
certainly  cured  me  to  stay  cured.  >. 
W.  L.  \/edger,  Roslindale,  Boston,  Mass. 


P.  Harold  Hayes,  M.  D. 
716  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CONSUMPTION 

(except  last  stages),  CATARRH,  BRONCHI- 
TIS, ASTHMA,  and  all  Diseases  of  the  Lungs, 
surely  cured  by  the  New  AnUral-Broea  Dis- 
covery. Not  a  Drug,  but  a  New  Scieniiiic  Method 
of  Home  Treatment.  Cures  Guaranteed.  Seat 
FREE  to  all  who  apply.  Try  it  FREE,  and  pay 
ifsatisfled.  State  age  and  disease  iu  full.  Address 
NEW  MEDICAL  ADVANCE,  62  £.  Itb  St,,Clnclnnatl,0 


You  oeed  work. 

(If  not  this  adv.  does  not  interest  you) 

You  ma'L  $75  to  $250  a  month, 

provided  you  work  with  a  little  vim,  vigor, 
pluck  andpusti. 

We  have  got  something  new.  It  costs 
nothing  to  investigate.  Must  have  a  live, 
tvide-aivaTccrepresentative  in  yottr  com- 
mutiit]/,  either  man  or  woman  at  once. 
All  information  cheerfully  sent  by  return 
mail.  Better  write  to-day.  Address  in  full, 

THE  STANDARD  SILVERWARE  CO., 

ORDER  DEPT.   501       BOSTON,  MASS. 


Kennedy's 
Medical  Discovery 

Takes  liold  in  this  order: 

Bowels, 
Liver, 
Kidneys, 
Inside  Skin, 
Outside  Skin, 

Driving  everything  before  it  that  ought 
to  be  out. 

You  know  whether  you  need  it  or 
not. 

Sold  by  everj'  druggist,  and  maniifaptuied  by 

DONALD  KENNEDY, 

ROXBURY,  MASS. 


Ilo 

■      Do  Ton 


LOOK  HER 

Do  yon  oae  lamps  ?  Onr  patent  attachment  im- 
proves'the  lipht,  avoids  dirty  worfe  In  flllmir,  saves 
time  and  moiiey.  Vou  need  it.  AH  hmieekeepers 
■  need  it.  Samples  frco;  and  G«ild  W'ntcli  I 
Iprcmiam  to  first  each  iveelc.  Write  at  once.  I 
I  Agents  wanted.   Good  pay  ,  Btea*iy  work.  3  mouths  I 
I  enbscriotion  toMonthlv  Jonnial  fnr  2c.  stamp.  I 
I  J.  Bride  A  Co., Nassau  St.,  IVe-w  Y«rk,  W.T. 


lO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

,  in  your  own  home.    Fiv^x,  class  Sewing 
I  Machines  shipped  any  where-to  anyone  at 
jjwholesale  prices.  All  latest  improvements. 
Warranted  five  years.   Complet*  set  of 
[attachments  FREE.     Send  for  catalogue, 
[standard  Singei  Machines,  S9.a0  to  S,15.50 
|850  Arlington  Sewing  Machine  for  ^10.50 
*60  Kenwood   Sewing  Machine  for  £23.50 
CASH  DOYERS'  CMON,  160  >V.  Van  Bnreu  St.  B    53  Chiciwo. 


WeSellSIHECTtoFAm 

PIANOS  ni^CANS 
,  S160toS1500WS85to8500. 

Absolutely  Perfect' 


kSent  for  trial 'in  your 
Pown  home  before  you 
buy.    Local  Apents 
'  must  sell  inferior  instruments  or 
charge  double  what  we  ask.  Catalogue  free 
MAKCHAi  &  SMITH  PljVJiO  CO., 
SSo  East  SlBt  St.,  N.Y 

Mention  this  paper. 


LYON  &  HEALY, 
■  1 54  to  166  State  St.,  Chica^ 
win  Mail  Free  their  newly  enlarged 
Catalogue  of  Band  Instrument*,  Uni- 
forms and  Equipments,  40U  Fine  II- 
luBtrations,  describing  every  article 
required  by  Bands  or  Drum  Corps, 

Contains  Instructions  for  Amateur  Bandb 
Exercises  and  Drum  Major's  Tactics,  By 
Idws  and  a  Selected  List  of  Band  Music. 


PRINTING  OUTFIT  15^ 

C0M1*LETE.  4  alphabets  rubber  tjpe.  typeholder.botlle  la- 
dcirble  Ink,  Ink  Pad  and  Twecicrs.  Pui  up  in  aeftt  box  with 
iireoUoDS  for  ose.  SftiiBfactioQ  ^n^ar&Dteed.  Worth  &0c.  Beat 
LiBCQ  Ma^er.  Card  Prister.  etc.  &<;t3  names  in  1  minute, 
prints  500  cards  an  bonr.Sent  postpaid  I&c-,'J  fvr  26c.0at.free. 
B.H.INGKRSOM,&  BR0.65CortluidtSt.N.Y.Ut7, 

Mention  this  paper. 


ITBIGOFFER 


50c.  MADE  IN  A 
MINUTE!  Ifyou 
will  hang  up' m  the 
P.  O.,  or  floiiie  publio 

 place,  the  two  show 

bills  that  we  send,  we  will  give  you  a  50c.  cert.,  and  send  it  in 
advance  with  samples  and  bills.  This  will  trouble  you  about 
one  minute,  and  then  if  you  want  to  work  on  galary  at  S54* 

or  $loo  per  month,  let  us  know.  We  pay  in  advance* 
GIANT  OXIE  C0.»   21    Willow  St..  Augusta,  Me. 


CAMPAIGN 
BUTTONS 


Our  new  silk  wove  Campaign  Button  is  the  neatest  thing  out. 
Evt-rybody  wears  it.  Cut  shows  official  Repubiicau  Button. 
Democratic  same  quality,  different  design. 

AOEIVXS  inABLE  ^10.00  A  I»AV 

by  following  up  political  gatherings.  Why  don't  you  try  it! 
You  can  sell  a  few  do  zeu  ai  ound  home.  Order  one  for  your- 
self any  w.ay.  State  whether  you  want  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican. Sample  lOc.  One  tloz.  V5c.  I00fur$5.00. 

J.  BRIBE  &  CO.,  122  Nassau  St.^  New  Xork 

Mention  where  you  saw  this  ailvertisement. 


BY  HYING 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eye3  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT 
.^APPLIANCES 

cure  more  people  than  any  other  one  remedy 
under  the  .un.  ^^^^ 

can  come  from  their  use.  A  genuine  current  of 
electricity,  continuous,  can  be  made  mild  or 
strong  or  reversed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  wearer. 
All  of  the  above  fully  confirmed  and  indorsed,  by 
hundreds  who  have  tried  them,  in  our 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 
Also  description,  cuts,  prices  and  other  valua- 
ble information,  printed  in  English,  German, 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  languages.  This  cata- 
logue or  a  treatise  on  rupture  cured  with  Electric 
Truss  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  six  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Eleclric  Bell  &  Appliance  Company, 

JIAIW  OmCB  AND  ONLY  PACTOBT, 
THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT  BUILDINS. 
20S-211  State  Street,  corner  Adams,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
New  York  Office.  826  Broadway. 

THI  LABQB8T  BLECTBIO  BELT  ESTABLISHHBHT  IS 
THE  WOBLD. 
MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


AuausT  1,  1892. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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GROWING  OLD. 

It  does,  Indeed,  to  me  seem  strange, 
Since  in  myself  I  feel  no  change, 

That  in  the  friends  whose  love  I  hold 
I  see  a  something  day  by  day 
That  daily  plainer  seems  to  say  : 

"The  friends  you  love  are  growing  old." 

A  deepening  of  the  lines  of  care, 
A  tiuy  wrinkle  here  and  there, 

I  see  ;  a  silvering  of  the  gold, 
A  shadow  underneath  the  brows 
Besprinkled  now  with  powdered  snows. 

Where  clustered  dusky  locks  of  old. 

With  sober  gladness  they  rejoice. 
More  mellow  grown  each  merry  voice, 

Each  smile  less  bright,  less  cold; 
Still  cherished  friends  as  ever  we, 
Hand  claspeth  hand  more  tenderly 

As  days  go  by  and  we  grow  old. 

As  we  grow  old.   Ah,  this  is  strange  ! 
I  said  I  felt  in  me  no  change ; 

Yet  plain  as  these  my  words  have  told. 
Upon  my  beard  fain  streaks  of  gray 
Say  Silently  to  me  to-day  : 

"Thou,  with  thy  friends,  art  growing  old." 

—SallcoaVs  Herald. 


A  WOMAN'S  DAINTY  HAND. 

MEBICAN  women  are  gradually 
adopting  the  French  idea  of 
wearing  a  glove.  Formerly 
it  was  thought  that  a  glove 
was  a  perfect  fit  when  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  it 
on,  at  least  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  whole  glove  was 
considered  a  size  too  large  if  the  first  but- 
ton could  be  buttoned  with  any  comfort. 
Here  is  the  French  idea  of  the  fit  of  a 
glove: 

The  hand  should  be  entirely  at  ease  in 


a  glove,  without  the  appearance  of  being 
short  and  stumpy.  The  fingers  of  the 
glove  should  be  just  as  long  as  the  fingers 
when  the  glove  is  on  the  hand,  and  the 
first  button  must  close  with  perfect  ease, 
without  stretching  the  kid.  Great  care 
must  be  given  to  the  putting  on  of  gloves 
for  the  first  time.  The  hand  must  be 
com-pletely  dry,  the  four  fingers  put  on 
first,  with  care  that  the  tips  fit  closely  to 
the  tips  of  the  fingers;  tlien,  with  a  slight 
movement  of  tlie  other  hand,  the  thumb 
is  introduced  and  the  glove  well  drawn 
down  before  proceeding  to  button. 
Always  remember  to  button  the  second 
button  first,  and  then  the  succeeding  ones, 
leaving  the  first  to  the  last.  This  pre- 
vents the  skin  from  cracking  and  the  but- 
tonhole from  splitting.  Never  take  gloves 
off  by  pulling  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  Turn 
down  the  wrist  and  pull  tliem  off;  they 
will  then  be  turned  on  the  wrong  side, 
and  it  is  best  to  leave  them  thus  until  tlie 
moisture  of  the  hand  is  dry.  "When  dry, 
turn  tliem.  Never  roll  them  together,  but 
stretch  them  and  lay  them  out  in  the 
glove-box. — Emma  Bullet,  in  Brooklyn 
Eagle.  _   

VEILS. 

Veils  are  immense,  and  of  white  spot- 
ted net,  to  wear  over  the  new  style  of 
straw  hats  of  large  size.  Dotted  black 
lace,  some  of  which  has  a  spot  in  straAV  or 
metal,  is  also  shown,  while  quite  short 
"mask"  veils,  although  somewhat  dis- 
played, se'em  to  have  given  place  to  a  veil 
caught  under  the  chin  and  very  much 
bunched  up  at  the  back  of  the  toque  or 
capote,  and  decorated  with  short  frills  of 
lace  on  the  pendent  ends. — Domestic. 

We  want  to  introduce  Frank  Siddall's  soap 
in  every  household.   See  page  7. 


Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRA 


ON 

LABEL 

AND  GET 

^HE  GENUINE 

Mention  tbie  paper  when  yon  write. 


How^^^Fortune 

WANTED— Salesmeii;who  can  eaeily  Tnake$25 toS75per 
wet'k,  boiling  the  Celebrated  Pitiless  Clothes  Lineor  the 
Famous  Fountain  Ink  Eraser;  patents  recently  issued. 
Sold  ONLY  by  salesmen  to  wlioni  we  give  exclusive  ter- 
i'.,iTORy.  ThePinlessClotliesLine  is  the  only  line  ever  in- 
vented that  holds  clotheB  without  pints— a  perfect  suc- 
cess. TheFountainlnkEraser  isentirely  new, will  erase 
ink  instantly,  and  is  king  of  all.  On  receipt  of  r>()c.wiU 
mail  sample  of  either  or  sample  of  both  forSl,with  circu- 
lars, price-lists  and  terms.  Secure  your  territory  at  once 
THE  PINLESS  CLOTHES  LINE  CO.,  168  Eermon  Street,  "Worcester,  Mass. 


mm 


Dr.  McMichael  of  Chicago,  who  has  made  the  sub- 
ject a  special  study  for  twenty-five  years,  has  recent- 
ly published  the  result  of  his  investigations  in  his  treatise  on  "  Cancer 
and  Tumors."     It  is  a  work  of  sixty-four  pages,  characterized  by 
plain  unvarnished  statements  and  its  total  absence  of  extravagant 
and  bombastic  claims  inspires  the  confidence  of  the  reader,  whose 
reason  and  common  sense  are  appealed  to.    Dr.  McMichael  is  an 
authority  in  his  special  branch  of  science,  and  has  achieved  remark- 
able success.    By  his  method  he  r-ucceeds  in  effecting  permanent  cures 
in  80  per  cent,  of  cases  treated  without  cutting  ;  while  97  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  operated  upon  with  the  knife  eventually  die  from  return  of 
disease.    The  most  remarkable  features  of  the  work  are  the  reports  of 
cases  extending  over  a  period  of  twenty  years.    In  many  instances  the 
disease  had  been  cut  out  by  surgeons  two  and  three  times  and  then 
given  up  as  hopeless  and  were  afterwards  cured  by  Dr.  McMichael's 
method.    Copies  of  the  book  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address.    In  writ- 
ing please  send  the  addresses  of  friends  who  would  be  interested,  and 
copies  will  be  sent  to  them  also. 

It  does  not  advertise  a  medicine,         Address  L.  D.  McMiChael.  M.  D.. 
01  any  other  catch-penny  device.  180  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Be  Bure  to  mention  this  paper  when  you  answer  this. 


A  Fifteen  Dollar  Picture  and  Gold  Frame 


WILL  BE  SENT  TO  THE  FIRST  RELIABLE  PERSON 
APPLYING  FROM  EACH  LOCALITY,  FOR 


OflliY  $1.50. 

Sii5e  of  Picttire,  30  by  38  inches.   Si2;e  of  Frame,  31  by  40  inches,  made  of  gold  molding  6  inches  wide. 

See  Our  Full  Description  in  July  1st  Issue. 

PURCHASERS  ARE  SURPRISED !        AGENTS  ARE  ENTHUSIASTIC ! 

The  picture  is  equal  to  a  costly  painting.  The  frame  alone  cannot  be  replaced  at  a  store  for  $3.00.  Do  claim  too  much  ?  We  have  received 
hundreds  of  testimonials  saying  they  are  more  than  we  claim,  that  they  go  beyond  the  expectations  of  everyone. 

WE  WANT  WIDE-AWAKE,  PUSHING  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 

This  is  an  open  door  to  the  greatest  money-making  business  of  the  age.  An  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  make  money  and  make  it  easily.  The  pic- 
ture frame,  and  especially  the  price,  have  caught  the  popular  favor.    Many  agents  report  it  the  best  seller  they  ever  handled. 

'One  lady  agent  cleared  ^5.00  the  first  hotir  after  she  received  her  outfit.  Two  agents  cleared  over  #50.00  in  eight  hours.  Another  made 
over  #85.00  in  nine  days. 


WHAT  TKBi  PEOPI,:^  SAY. 

A  Grand  Worfe  of  Art.    Receiving  Or- 
ders  with  no  Soliciting. 

Jerry  City,  O.,  July  10,  1892. 
The  picture  has  been  duly  received  and  in 
good  order.  Would  say  that  I  am  well  pleased 
with  it.  It  is  a  grand  piece  of  workmanship 
in  art,  and  I  think  every  American  home 
should  have  one.  1  took  one  order  the  first 
evening  without  even  soliciting  it.  Others 
who  have  seen  It  want  them. 

A.  T.  HICKERSON. 


Cannot  See  How  Tl>ey  can  be  Made  lor 
the  Money. 

Jericho,  Mo.,  July  8,  1892.. 
I  received  the  picture  and  thiuk  it  perfectly 
splendid.   It  goes  far  beyondmy  expectations. 
I  can't  see  how  they  can  be  made  for  the  price 
you  charge.  Geo.  H.  Roggles. 

Jnst  as  Represented.    Finest  He  Ever 
Saw  for  the  Money. 

Ridgeway,  Mo.,  July  1, 1892. 
I  received  a  copy  of  your  famous  picture, 
"Columbus  at  the  Royal  Court  of  Spain,"  and 
it  is  just  as  you  represented  it  to  be.  I  think 
it  is  the  finest  picture  X  ever  saw  for  the 
money.  J-  W.  Maple. 

It  Is  Grand 


FOR  ONL-Y  $1.50. 

One  of  these  Grand  Pictures,  in  Our  I/arge  Gold  Frame,  will  be  sent  to  the 
first  reliable  person  applying  from  each  locality,  for  only  One  Dollar 
and  Fifty  Cents,  if  he  promises  to  show  it  and  help 
introduce  it  among  Ms  friends  and  neighbors. 


COUPON 


Entitling  the  sender  to  the  Grand  Fifteen 

Dollar  Picture  and  Gilt  Frame, 
and  this  paper  one  year,  for  Only  $1.50. 


Far  Ontreaches  His  Ex- 
pectations. 

SHAMOKIN,  Pa.,  July  1,  1892. 
I  received  the  outfit  to-day,  and  will  say  this 
about  the  picture,  that  it  far  outreaches  my 
expectations.  It  is  grand. 

Jos.  E.  Kerschnbb. 


Should  be  in  Every  Home. 

Bloom  Center,  O.,  July  11,  1892. 
I  received. the  picture,  "Columbus  at  the 
Royal  Court  of  Spain,"  in  good  order,  and  can 
say  if  it  strikes  others  as  it  does  me  it  will  be 
in  every  home.  Mrs.  G.  A.  Hone. 


Delighted  to  Find  It  a  Fine  Worh  of  Art. 

Arlington  Heights,  III.,  July  7, 1892. 
I  have  received  your  picture,  "Columbus  at 
the  Royal  Court  of  Spain,"  in  good  order  and 
am  delighted  to  see  lu  it  a  fine  work  of  art, 

Wm.  Rapheim. 


Mast,  Crowbll  &  Kirkpatbick,  Publishers, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

For  $1.50  inclosed,  please  send  me  the  Picture,  "Columbus  at  the  Royal 
Court  of  Spain,"  in  the  large  Gilt  Frame,  made  of  6-inch  molding,  and 
measuring  31  by  40  inches.  Also  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year 
without  extra  charge.  In  return  for  my  receiving  the  pieture  and  frame  and 
the  paper  one  year  at  this  low  Special  Price,  I  agree  to  show  them  to  my  friends 
and  neighbors,  to  whom  I  will  endeavor  to  make  sales  at  the  regular  price. 


Name.. 


Post-Office... 


County.. 


State- 


Write  Nearest  Express  Station  here   

Also  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  free,  to  my  address  as  above. 

If  you  are  ali'eady  a  subscriber,  when  you  accept  this  offer  one  year  will  be  added  to 
your  present  subscription. 


WHAT  AGENTS  SAY. 


Equal  to  a  $150.00  Picture— Expects  to 
Sell  1,000  Pictures  by  October  1st. 

WooDSFORD,  Me.,  July  H,  1892. 
Gentlemen :— 'She  beautiful  frameand  elegant 
picture,  "Columbus  at  the  Royal  Court  of 
Spain,"  received  in  perfect  order.  I  think  it 
equal  to  a  $15U.OO  picture  1  have  seen  at  Bruns- 
wick, Me.  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  which  is 
the  better  of  the  two.  I  am  pleased  bej'ond 
words  to  express,  and  fail  to  see  how  you  can 
afTord  to  give  so  much  for  the  money.  I  would 
not  take  $150.00  for  the  picture  if  I  could  not 
get  another.  I  believe  I  can  sell  1,000  before 
October  1st.       '■■  Wonslow  Bowers. 

Is  Bringing  Him  $10.00  a  Day  Profit. 

Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  July  6, 1892. 
Dear  /Sirs  .'—Please  send  me  another  order 
book.  I  sold  10  framed  pictures  the  first  day, 
and  am  going  to  keep  at  it  and  try  for  300  or 
moi-e.  It  is  the  best  thing  to  sell  I  ever  han- 
dled. A.  E.  Wares. 


Picture 


Just    Received    and  Already 
Have  Xine  Orders. 

Harlan,  Ind.,  July  2, 1892. 
I  received  the  picture  and  am  pleased  with 
it.   Have  already  taken  9  orders.   *  ■■■■ 

B.  W.  Henderson. 


Almost  $5.00  a  Say  Profit. 

Webster,  Mass.,  July  11,  1892. 
I  have  caiivassed  only  about  three  days,  and 
have  taken  fourteen  orders.        A.  Mahan. 


Fifteen  Sold  and  Writes  for  More  Order 
Books. 

Shenandoah,  Pa.,  July  9,  1892. 
Dear  Sir:— I  report  progress.   I  have  taken 
15  orders.   Please  send  me  by  return  mail  an- 
other order  book.  *  *  *  James  May. 


Surprised  at  Its  Magnificence. 

New  Winchester,  O.,  June  30, 1892. 
Just  received  picture.    Am  surprised  at  its 
magnificence.  C.  W.  G.  Ott. 


Cut  out,  fill  up  and  return  to  us  the  above  coupon,  with  |1.50,  and  you  will  receive 
the  complete  Picture  and  Frame,  and  also  this  journal  one  year. 

If  j'^ou  are  already  a  subscriber,  one  year  will  be  added  to  your  present  subscription. 

Only  one  picture  will  be  sold  to  one  person  on  these  terms,  and  that  to  the  first 
applicant  from  a  community. 


Better  tban  a  $15.00   Picture— Frame 
Alone  WortU  $6.00. 

Spebdvillb,  ]SI.  Y.,  July  11,  1892. 
Oentlemen :— The  beautiful  picture,  "Colum- 
bus at  the  Royal  Court  of  Spain,"  received  in 
perfect  order,  and  I  am  well  pleased  with  it. 
It  is  better  than  a  $15.00  painting.  I  could  not 
make  the  frame  for  less  than  $6.00.  Will  close 
my  shop  and  go  to  work  next  week.   *  *  ■■' 

W.  J.  Wakblin. 


Do  not  delay;  be  the  first  from  your  locality  to  order  and  take  advantage  of  this  grand  opportunity  to  get  into  a  paying  business.   Agents  are  also  offered  a 
FREE  TRIP  TO  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR.   Write  for  particulars  and  terms  to  Agents. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


August  1,1802. 


a®" READ  THIS  NOTICE.-Sa 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Faem  iNO 
FiBESiDE,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
■will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  jjostage.  The  full  name  and 
post-ol£ce  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  1  he  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


To  ExtermiDate  Cockroaches.— A.  C.  W., 

Hugo,  111.  Borax  is  said,  to  bo  the  best  cock- 
roach, exterminator  known.  Sprinkle  pow- 
dered borax  around  their  haunts.  It  is  harm- 
less, and  to  be  preferred  to  tlie  poisons  that 
are  recommended  for  the  same  purpose. 

£tctaing^  on  Steel.— J.  H.  W.,  Mountain 
Glen,  111.  Cover  the  surface  with  a  thin  coat 
of  asphaltum  varnish  of  fine  quality;  then 
cut  the  design  through  to  the  surface  of  the 
steel,  and  etch  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitric 
acid  in  water ;  finally,  wash  with  hot  water 
and  remove  the  asphaltum  with  hot  turpen- 
tine. 

Sqnasb-Tine  Borer.— J.  D.,  Kymulga,  Ala. 
The  worm  j'ou  send  is  the  squash-vine  borer. 
Cut  out  the  worms  before  they  destroy  the 
plants,  and  cover  the  first  joint  of  the  plant, 
early  in  the  season,  with  fresh  soil,  packing  it 
firmly,  in  order  to  induce  the  vine  to  strike 
roots  there.  While  the  plants  are  young,  the 
worms,  should  they  appear  on  the  leaves,  can 
be  destroyed  by  sprinkling  the  plants  with  a 
solution  of  white  hellebore,  one  ounce  to  two 
gallons  of  water.  .Strong  tobacco-water  is 
also  good. 

Bancbing  Vegetables.— C.  F.  O.  of  L.  H. 

T.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  writes:  "What  tying  ma- 
terials are  used,  and  how,  in  bunchiug  veg- 
etables ?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  A  good  many  different 
materials  are  in  use  in  the  diflferent  markets; 
as  ordinary  cotton  string,  basswood  bark, 
ribbons  of  various  kinds,  raffia,  etc.  For 
bunching  asparagus,  rubber  bands  are  coming 
in  use,  and  I  am  sure  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
the  purpose.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  each 
kind  of  vegetable,  definite  rules  cannot  well 
be  given,  as  it  depends  ou  the  size  of  the  in- 
dividual specimens,  and  perhaps  on  the  fash- 
ion in  particular  markets.  Later,  I  will  try  to 
go  more  into  detail  in  this  matter. 

Care  of  Small  Seeds.— C.  F.  0.,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  writes  :  "I  would  like  to  hear  from  Jo- 
seph in  regard  to  the  proper  method  of  gath- 
ering and  wintering  such  seed  as  peas  and 
beans— how  to  keep  the  bugs  oat,  etc." 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— This  is  a  simple  matter. 
Pull  the  peas  or  beans  promptly  when  ripe; 
let  the  vines  get  thoroughly  dry  and  then 
thresh  out  the  seeds,  which  should  be  cleaned 
by  running  through  a  fanning-mill  and,  if 
possible,  picked  over  by  hand.  Then  store  in 
paper  sacks  or  in  coarse  bags  of  any  kind  (old, 
washed  fertilizer  bags  are  first-rate),  keeping 
them  in  a  granary  or  other  suitable  place.  In 
order  to  destroy  the  weevils  that  may  be  in 
the  seeds,  put  buhach  or  camphor  gum  in 
with  the  peas  or  beans,  or  expose  them  to  the 
fumes  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  a  closed  ves- 
sel, as  frequently  explained  in  these  columns. 

Cementing'  Drain  Tiles  for  Water-pipe 
—Patent  Bigbts.— H.  J.  D.,  Glandorf,  Ohio, 
writes  :  "Can  2>S-inch  drain  tile  be  cemented 
water-tight  to  carry  water  in  level  ground  for 
a  distance  of  about  225  feet  from  one  trough 

to  another?  1  have  been  discussing  with 

others  about  patents.  May  anybody  imitate 
any  patent  as  long  as  he  makes  them  a  little 
difl'erent,  for  his  own  use?" 

Reply  :— If  you  cannot  get  good  iron  pipe  at 
a  reasonable  price,  get  vitrified  or  sewer  tile 
and  cement  the  joints.  A  IJ^-inch  iron  pipe  is 
sufficient  for  your  purpose.  The  ordinary 
drain  tiles  will  do  if  there  is  some  fall,  but  not 
if  the  water  is  to  be  forced  to  rise  at  the  lower 

end.  You  would  be  liable  for  infringing  the 

patent  if  you  do  what  you  suggest. 

Value  of  Asbes.— J.  F.  C,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  writes  :  "1  have  on  hand  quite  a  quantity 
of  hemlock-wood  ashes.  Will  you  tell  me 
their  value?  Say  price  per  bushel." 

Replyby  Joseph  :— These  ashes  have  prob- 
ably about  five  per  cent  of  potash,  worth  6 
cents  per  pound,  and  one  and  one  half  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  worth  8  cents  per 
pound.  They  are  consequently  worth  13  cents 
per  bushel,  or  $6.50  per  ton.  I  think  you  can 
calculate  on  getting  that  much,  and  probably 
much  more,  out  of  them  by  their  judicious 
use  on  your  land.  The  tendency  of  late  has 
been  in  the  price  reduction  in  ashes.  Atleast, 
I  see  that  W.  S.  Powell,  of  Baltimore,  is  oflTer- 
ing  a  good  quality  of  unleached  wood  ashes, 
probably  much  stronger  than  hemlock  ashes, 
at  S8  the  ton,  while  we  used  to  pay  from  SlO  to 
S12,  and  even  more,  for  Canadian  ashes  of 
doubtful  strength. 

Broccoli— Brussels  Sprouts.— W.  B.  L., 
Gratiot,  Ohio,  writes:  "How  do  you  cultivate 
broccoli?  Will  it  keep  over  wiuter?  How  do 

you  prepare  it  to  eat?  Are  Brussels  sprouts 

any  good?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— Broccoli  is  simply  a 
kind  of  cauliflower,  and  grown  in  the  same  way 
as  that  vegetable;  indeed,  I  do  not  see  nuy 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  simply  called 
"late  or  winter  cauliflower."  Keep  it  and  pre- 
pare it  for  the  table  the  same  as  you  would 
any  other  cauliflower.  Brussels  sprouts  be- 
long to  the  cabbage  tribe,  but  instead  of  form- 
ing one  large  head  on  top,  like  ordinary  cab- 
bages, Brussels  sprouts  make  a  whole  lot  of 
little  heads  about  the  size  of  walnuts,  all  along 
the  stem.  These  little  heads  far  surpass  the 
ordinary  cabbages  in  quality,  but  they  are  not 
quite  so  easily  grown.  You  can  sow  the  seed 
in  earlv  spring  right  where  you  want  the 
plants,"then  thin  to  one  good  plant  to  the  foot 
of  row.  Otherwise,  the  culture  needed  for 
cabbage  or  cauliflower  should  be  given. 

Canada  Thistles.— B.  B.,  Mt.  Horeb,  Wis. 
Prom  Seal's  "Grasses  of  North  America"  we 
take  the  following:  "Canada  thistles  have 
long  roots,  which  store  up  nourishment  du- 
I'ing  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  fall  to  feed 
the  spring  growth.  To  kill  the  thistles  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  crop,  have  the  land  rich,  if 
possible;  at  least,  have  it  well  seeded  to  clover, 
and  by  top-dressing  with  plaster,  ashes,  or  by 
some  means,  get  as  good  growth  to  the  clover 
as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  clover  is  in  full 
bloom,  and  here  and  there  a  thistle  shows  a 
blossom,  mow  and  make  the  crop,  thistles  and 
all,  into  hay.  After  mowing,  apply  a  little 
plaster  to  quickly  start  the  growth  of  clover. 
You  will  find  this  to  come  much  quicker  than 
the  thistles.  .\s  soon  as  the  clover  has  a  good 
start— from  July  20th  to  August  5th— plow 
down,  being  careful  to  plow  all  the  land  and  to 
fully  cover  all  growth.  Then  roll  and  harrow 
at  once,  so  as  to  cover  every  thistle.  But  few 
thistles  will  ever  show  themselves  after  this, 
and  thej'  will  look  pale  and  weak.  When  they 
do  show,  cultivate  thoroughly  with  a  culti- 
vator having  broad,  sharp  teeth,  so  as  to  cut 
every  one  oflf  under  the  ground.  In  two  days 
go  over  with  a  sharp  hoe  and  cut  off  any  that 


may  have  escaped  the  cultivator.  Watch  the 
thistles,  and  keep  using  the  hoe  and  cultivator 
until  freezing  weather.  You  will  see  them 
getting  scarcer  each  time  and  looking  as 
though  they  had  the  consumption.  By  plow- 
ing the  field  just  before  freezing  up  you  will 
have  the  laud  in  the  finest  condition  for  a 
spring  crop.  This  plan  not  only  kills  thistles, 
but  ox-eye  daisies  and  other  weeds.  It  is 
much  better  than  a  summer  fallow,  and  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  crop." 

"  VETERINARY. 

•*je(Con<iueted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmeps.iJ^ 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  in  Ohio  State  . 
University. 

To  regular  subscribers  of  Fakm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  column's  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  Inquir- 
ies should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers,  35  King  Avenue.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column,  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


"Warts  on  Cow's  Teats.— W.  J.  H.,  Chad- 
well,  Oregon.  Please  consult  recent  numbers 
of  Fakm  and  Fireside. 

Probably  Heaves.— J.  W.,Elmwood,  Ohio. 
Your  horse,  it  seems,  suffers  from  an  incurable, 
chronic  difficulty  of  breathing,  usually  called 
heaves.  See  recent  numbers  of  F.A.KM  and 
Fireside. 

Diabetes.— Rev.  I.  K.,  Tallulah,  La.  Your 
mare  either  is  very  old— much  older  than  you 
think— or  she  don't  receive  proper  care  and 
proper  food.  If  it  is  the  latter,  the  remedy 
suggests  itself,  and  if  the  former,  nothing,  of 
course,  can  be  done. 

Sulphur  for  Brood  Mares.— J.  M.  B.  Y., 
Waxahachie,  Texas.  Sulphur  is  in.soluble, 
and  therefore  almost  indigestible.  Do  not 
know  that  it  will  cause  abortion,  but  there  is 
no  need  of  giving  it  to  brood  mares  nor  to 
any  other  domestic  animal. 

Wind-suclcing.— W.  AV.  K.,  Pairfrer's  Land- 
ing, Pa.  Wind-sucking  is  a  bad  habit.  There 
is  no  remedy,  and  consequently  no  cure.  A 
strap,  buckled  around  the  neck,  may  for  the 
time  being  prevent  the  horse  from  practicing 
its  bad  habit,  but  will  not  effect  a  cure,  and, 
of  course,  will  incommode  the  horse. 

An  Inveterate  Fistnle.— T.  F.  G.,  Orange 
Grove,  Miss.  The  best  you  can  do  is  to  com- 
mit the  horse  to  the  care  of  a  good  veterina- 
rian, who,  very  likely,  will  succeed  in  effect- 
ing a  cure  of  such  an  inveterate  fistule,  but 
you  never  will  if  you  treat  the  animal  your- 
self; it  is  therefore  useless  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  treatment,  which  would  require  a 
great  manj'  "its"  and  "huts." 

Periodical  Ophthalmia.— J.  D.,  Forest 
City,  Iowa.  Periodical  ophthalmia,  or  moon 
blindness,  must  be  considered  as  an  incurable 
disease.  So-called  wolf-teeth  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Applications  of  belladoua  extract 
or  of  atropine  prevent  the  contraction  of  the 
pupil  and  an  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  crys- 
talline lens,  and  therefore  somewhat  preserve 
the  appearance  of  the  diseased  eye,  but  has 
no  curative  effect.   Aconite  is  useless. 

Old  Sores.— W.  J.  W.,  Austin,  Texas.  You 
may  try  the  following:  First,  clean  the  old 
sores  thoroughly.  Then  apply  some  boric 
acid,  enough  to  cover  the  sores,  put  on  a  small 
bunch  of  absorbent  cotton,  and  then  applj'  a 
bandage,  commencing  the  bandaging  at  the 
hoof.  Repeat  these  applications  morning 
and  evening.  If  there  should  be  so-called 
proud  flesh,  you  may  destroy  it  by  one  or  two 
applications  of  finely-powdered  sulphate  of 
copper. 

Iianipas.— C.  A.  B.,  Tauwax,  Wash.,  writes  : 
"I  have  a  four-year-old  horse  which  has  the 
lampas.  His  upper  gums  are  on  a  line  with 
his  teeth.  AVill  you  kindly  tell  me  what  I 
shall  do  for  him,  how  I  shall  do  it,  and  what 
is  the  cause  of  it?" 

Answer:— Lampas  is  an  imaginary  disease. 
All  young  horses  have. succulent  gums,  espec- 
ially when  in  a  pasture  or  beiug  fed  with  juicy 
food  and  when  shedding  their  teeth.  To  cut 
or  to  burn  the  gums,  as  is  sometimes  done  by 
ignorant  persons,  is  inexcusable  crueltj'.  If  a 
horse  lacks  appetite,  it  has  some  other  cause. 

Abscesses.— A.  W.  B.,  Genesee,  Idaho.  You 
neglected  to  state  whether  the  abscesses  in  the 
bag  of  your  mare  are  only  in  the  skin,  or 
whether  the  same  extend  deeper,  into  the 
mammary  gland.  If  it  is  the  former  only, 
strict  cleanliness  and  repeated  applications  of 
a  three-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or 
repeated  applications  of  boric  acid,  vcill  prob- 
ably effect  a  cure.  If,  however,  thej'  are 
deeper,  they  may  first  require  enlarging  of  the 
opening,  in  a  downward  direction,  of  course, 
so  as  to  permit  the  pus  to  be  discharged,  and 
then  dressing  (filling  up)  twice  a  da.v  with  ab- 
sorbent cotton  saturated  with  an  antiseptic; 
for  Instance,  a  three-per-cent  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid.  . 

Swellings.— G.  M.  W.,  Cromwell,  Iowa, 
writes;  "I  have  a  three-year-old  filly  running 
in  pasture  that  strained  the  tendons  of  the 
right  fore  leg  at  the  fetlock.  It  is  swelled 
above  the  joint  and  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder- 
blade.   She  carries  her  leg  when  walking." 

Answer:— You  really  fail  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  your  case  ;  you  do  not  even  say  whether 
the  horse  is  lame  or  not.  If  there  is  aswelling 
at  or  above  the  pastern-joint  and  also  "on  top 
of  the  shoulder,"  the  same  must  have  differ- 
ent causes,  and,  for  all  that  I  can  learn 
from  your  description,  the  swellings  ma.v  be 
due  to  bruising.  Tlie  best  you  can  do  is  to 
have  the  animal  examined  by  a  veterinarian. 

Probably  CboKed.— A.  C.  H..  Westerville, 
Neb.,  writes:  "One  evening  my  cows  came 
home  from  pasture,  all  well  as  usual.  In  a 
short  l  ime  one  of  them  commenced  coughing; 
soon  she  got  worse  and  appeared  to  be  chok- 
ing and  bloating.  In  about  an  hour  she  was 
dead.  She  swelled  so  much  that  she  bursted 
soon  after  we  began  skinning  her.  All  we  did 
was  to  drench  her  with  salt  water.  The  cattle 
had  access  to  nothing  but  grass,  rock  salt  and 
water." 

Answer  >— Your  cow,  it  seems,  was  choked. 
With  what  I  cannot  tell ;  have  no  means  of 
knowiug.  The  remedy  would  have  been  to 
remove  or  push  down  the  foreign  body  stuck 
in  the  esophagus. 

Probably  tung-worms.— J.  A.  A.  There 
must  be  something  radically  wrong  concern- 
ing the  diet  and  treatment  of  your  calves. 
The  luug  trouble  you  complain  of  is  probably 
caused  by  the  presence  of  numerous  small 
worms  {Sti  oiigyhis  miei  urus)  in  the  bronchial 
tubes.  Whether  or  not  this  supposition  is 
correct  you  can  easily  ascertain  by  opening 
the  bronchial  tubes  of  the  next  calf  that  dies. 
Nothing  can  be  done  with  medicines,  because 
the  worms  are  inaccessible  to  the  latter.  The 
disease,  though,  can  be  prevented  if  the  calves 
are  kept  away  from  low  and  wet  places,  are 


\rtitered  with  good  well-water,  have  no  access 
to  stagnant  water  or  water  from  stagnant 
pools,  and  are  not  fed  with  food  that  has 
grown  in  low  and  wet  places. 

Dysentery — G.  B.  A.,  Nehalem,  Oregon, 
writes:  "What  is  the  matter  with  my  calf? 
It  first  was  taken  with  the  scours,  and  in 
about  two  daj'S  it  began  to  appear  sick  and  in 
much  agauy  ;  it  acted  as  though  it  had  cramps 
in  the  bowels.  It  does  not  take  as  much  milk 
as  usual,  and  discharges  more  or  less  blood." 

Answer:— The  disease  of  your  calf  or  calves 
is  due  either  to  unwholesome  food  and  to  foul 
air  or  to  exposure,  or  maybe  to  all  of  them. 
Remove  the  causes  and  thus  prevent  a  recur- 
rence. The  calf  now  sick  will  not  need  any 
more  treatment  when  this  reaches  you.  Com- 
mon diarrhea  in  calves,  provided  the  causes 
are  removed,  is  usually  cured  If  the  following 
mixtui-e  is  given,  divided  in  two  equal  por- 
tions, one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the, eve- 
ning: Powdered  opium,  10  grains;  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  2  scruples;  Russian  rhubarb, 
half  a  dram;  chamomile  tea,  5  to  8  ounces. 

An  Old  Sore.- F.  W.  S.,  Alma,  Mo.,  writes: 
"I  have  a  mare  that  was  cut  on  a  barbed  wire 
last  September,  and  had  nothing  done  for  it 
uutil  about  three  months  ago.  The  cut  was 
four  inches  across  the  hock-joint.  It  has 
healed  up  except  a  spot  about  as  large  as  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar,  and  that  gets  red  fiesh  in 
it.  Her  hock-joint  is  swollen  some,  but  has 
no  fever,  and  she  is  not  lame." 

Answer:— If  so-called  proud  fiesh  has  again 
made  its  appearance,  apply  once  more  a  little 
finely-powdered  bluestone  (sulphate  of  cop- 
per), and  then  dress  the  sore  twice  a  day  with 
iodoform  or  boric  acid,  protect  it  with  a  small 
bunch  of  absorbent  cotton,  and  bandage  the 
leg.  Commence  bandaging  at  the  hoof,  and 
renew  the  bandage  twice  a  day,  when  the  sore 
is  dressed.  Finally,  keep  your  mare  in  the 
stable,  and  of  course  exempt  from  work  until 
a  healing  has  been  effected. 

May  be  Chronic  Catarrh.- G.  D.  J.,  Tiver- 
ton Four  Corners,  R.  I.,  writes:  "What  is  the 
matter  with  my  horse?  He  is  eight  years  old. 
One  year  ago  he  began  to  blow  his  nose  as  if 
from  a  cold.  This  has  continued,  with  a 
watery  substance  coming  out  of  his  nostrils, 
which  has  thickened  now  to  a  milk-colored 
dischai-ge.  He  was  in  bad  condition  through 
the  winter;  we  supposed  from  worms.  He 
also  falls  asleep  when  in  harness  and  left 
standing.  His  stable  is  four  feet  wide,  and 
dry  and  warm.  I  don't  think  he  lays  down  at 
night  unless  he  falls." 

Answer:— What  you  complain  of  is  prob- 
ably a  chronic  catarrh,  but  as  your  commun- 
ication does  not  indicate  its  seat,  it  may  be 
best  to  have  your  horse  examined  by  a  com- 
petent veterinarian.  Still,  in  the  treatment 
of  cases  of  chronic  catarrh,  a  good  hygienic 
treatment  is,  as  a  rule,  of  more  importance 
than  medication. 

Summer  Eruption.- H.  K.,  Wayside, 
Miss.,  writes':  "I  wish  you  would  prescribe  for 
my  horse.  He  has  lumps  come  on  him  from 
the  size  of  an  egg  to  as  broad  as  my  hand. 
They  soon  go  away.  Some  burst,  and  bloody 
water  comes  out.  I  feed  him  on  chopped  corn, 
sheaf  oats  and  Bermuda  hay,  with  some  green 
grass.  His  bedding  is  cypress  sawdust.  He 
has  a  lot  to  run  in.  His  hide  looks  like  it  is 
full  of  dandruff;  he  is  very  hard  to  keep 
clean." 

Answer: — What  you  describe  may  be  called 
a  "summer  eruption."  It  is  troublesome  but 
not  dangerous.  Suitable  diet— food  easy  of 
digestion  in  moderate  quantities— and  good 
grooming  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the 
treatment.  Besides  that,  you  may  give  as  a 
physic  a  ]»ill  composed  of  one  ounce  of  aloes 
(the  'de  Barbadoes  preferred),  half  an  ounce 
of  powdered  marsh-mallow  root  and  just 
enough  water  to  make  the  powders  stick  to- 
gether. Such  an  eruption  is  likely  to  occur 
every  year,  especially  in  the  fore  part  of 
summer. 

Died  of  Some  Respiratory  Disorder.— 

J).  E.  M.,  Watertown,  Ohio,  writes  :  "One  eve- 
ning last  week  I  noticed  one  of  my  fat  wethers 
standing  with  his  mouth  open,  panting  as  if 
he  had  been  running.  The  next  morning  he 
was  still  panting.  I  watched  him  some  time. 
He  would  cough  some  and  snuff  his  nose 
some.  I  caught  him  in  the  evening.  He  was 
frothing  at  the  mouth  and  his  heart  was  beat- 
ing very  fast.  I  did  not  give  him  anything. 
The  next  morning  he  was  dead.  When  I  went 
to  bury  him  I  could  see  a  little  blood  on  one 
side  of  his  nose.  There  is  another  commenc- 
ing to  pant,  cough  and  sneeze  like  the  one 
that  died.  Wouffi  like  to  know  what  the  dis- 
ease is  and  what  to  do  for  it." 

Answer  :— You  could  easily  have  answered 
your  question  yourself  if  you  had  made  a  post- 
mortem examination,  and  especially  had  ex- 
amined the  organs  in  the  chest.  The  sheep 
probably  died  of  some  respiratory  disorder, 
but  the  nature  of  the  same  does  not  appear 
from  yourcommunication.  As  a  consequence, 
a  treatment  cannot  be  outlined. 

Probably  an  Attack  of  Influenza.-  E. 
H.  J.,  Stralton.  Neb.,  writes :  "I  have  a  team 
of  five-year-old  mare  mules  that  had  a  very 
severe  attack  of  catarrh  a  few  weeks  ago.  It 
commenced  with  a  slight  cough,  and  then  a 
copious  discharge  from  the  nose,  from  both 
nostrils.  The  cough,  though  different  and 
less  frequent,  still  continues.  The  discharge 
from  the  nose  has  ceased.  When  they  cough 
they  do  not  more  than  get  half  a  breath  until 
another  spasmodic  cough  comes  on.  What 
can  I  do  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  chronic 
cough  ?" 

Answer  :— Exempt  the  mules  from  work, 
keep  them  on  sound  food  easy  pf  digestion, 
and  protect  them  against  wet  and  cold  and 
inclement  weather  In  general.  The  above  is 
the  main  part  of  the  treatment.  If  you  desire 
to  give  medicines,  you  may  give  three  times  a 
day,  mixed  with  the  feed  (a  bran  mash,  for 
instance),  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  the  fol- 
lowing eompound :  Tartar  emetic,  one  ounce; 
chlorate  of  ammonia,  crystal,  three  ounces; 
and  of  powdered  marsh-mallow  root,  powdered 
anise  seed  and  powdered  licorice-root,  tour 
ounces  each. 

Protective  Inoculation  against  Swine- 
plague.- R.  W.,  Boston,  Mo.  I  have  given  the 
whole  to  the  public.  There  is  no  division  in- 
to territories  for  anybody,  and  nobody  can 
monopolize  it.  Neither  will  there  be  any 
agents. 

T.  H.  H.,  Seward,  Neb.  The  protective  luoc- 
ul.atlon  is  preventive  but  not  curative.  There 
is  no  "remedy"  about  it.  You  evidentlj'  have 
not  read,  but  only  glanced  at  the  art.iele  in 
Farm  and  Fireside  of  July  1st.  Read  it 
closely  and  you  will  find  that  all  your  ques- 
tions have  been  answered  in  advance. 

B.  F.  S.,  Ernul,  N.  C,  and  others.  Please 
read  the  article  you  refer  to  more  carefulb' 
and  you  will  fisd  that  all  your  questions  are 
answered.  I  may  be  able  to  furnish  a  limited 
quantity  of  virus  in  about  four  or  five  weeks 
from  now.  The  difliculty  is  to  get  properlj'- 
made  vials  in  which  it  can  safely  be  sent. 
They  have  to  be  made  to  order,  and  have  been 
ordered.  All  the  virus  I  shall  be  able  to  fur- 
nish will  be  on  sale  at  H.  Braun,  Sons  &  Co.'s, 
24  North  High  street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  I  my- 
self have,  no  time  to  attend  to  the  selling, 
packing,  expressing,  etc.,  and  therefore  have 
to  leave  that  to  a  business  man. 


May  be  a  Ridgling— Summer  Erup- 
tion.—R.  B.  S.,  Liucolntou,  N.C.,  writes:  "I 
have  a  horse  two  years  old  that  has  one  seed 
that  was  cut  for  but  could  not  be  fouud  when 
the  other  was.  Since  that  it  has  never  come 
down.  Is  there  any  waj' to  get  it?  If  not,  is 
there  any  remedy  to  calm  him?  He  is  a 
favorite,  and  I  want  to  get  it  out  if  possible. 

 1  have  a  four-year-old  mule  that  has  a 

breaking  out,  caused,  I  think,  by  getting  over- 
heated. What  is  the  remedy  "for  the  erup- 
tion ?" 

Answer:— The  colt  of  yours  may  be  a  ridg- 
ling,  or  may  not  be.  In  the  latter  case  the  tes- 
ticle is  lodged  in  the  abdominal  ring,  and  can 
be  removed  by  an  expert  operator  in  the  usual 
way.  If  a  ridgling  or  real  cryptorchide,  the 
testicle  is  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  to  re- 
move it  requires  an  opening  of  that  cavity,  an 

operation  which  is  not  without  danger.  

Your  mule  probabl.v  suffers  from  what  may  be 
called  a  "summer  eruption,"  which  will  dis- 
appear when  colder  weather  sets  in.  Good 
grooming  and  food  easy  of  digestion  are  ad- 
visable. If  the  cutaneous  eruption  is  very 
troublesome,  a  mild  pHVsic  may  cause  con- 
siderable improvement. 


SUGGESTION  FOR  A  SUMMER  TRIP. 

If  j-ou  wish  to  take  the  trip  of  a  lifetime, 
purchase  the  low  rate  excursion  tickets  sold  by 
all  principal  lines  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  via  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  Pacific  coast  and 
Alaska. 

The  trip  is  made  with  the  highest  degree  of 
comfort  in  the  elegant  vestibuled  trains  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  carry  dining 
cars  and  luxurious  Pullman  sleeping  cars  from 
Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  to  Mon- 
tana and  the  Pacific  coast,  without  change,  and 
special  Pullman  sleepers  from  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  to  Yellowstone  Park. 

The  scenery  e?i  roule  is  the  most  magnificent 
to  be  fouud  in  the  seven  states  through  which 
the  road  passes.  Beautiful  mountains,  rivers, 
valleys,  lakes  and  plains  follow  esch  oHier  in 
rapid  succession  to  delight  the  tourist,who  will 
also  find  interest  in  the  agricultural,  mining, 
lumbering,  industrial  and  other  interests  asso- 
ciated with  the  development  of  the  great 
Northwest. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  trip  through  the 
Northwe.'^t,  however,  is  the  visit  to  Yellow- 
stone Park,  the  land  of  hot  springs,  geysers  and 
gorgeous  canons,  and  to  Alaska  with  its  end- 
less ocean  channels,  snow-capped  peaks, 
Indian  villages  and  giant  glaciers. 

If  you  wish  to  investigate  this  suggestion 
further  send  to  Charles  S.  Fee,  General  Pas- 
senger Agent,  N.  P.  R.  R.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for 
copiesof  thehandsomely  illustrated  "Wonder- 
land" book,  Yellowstone  Park  and  Alaska 
folders. 


M'hen  yon  have  tried  the  free  pack- 
age of  Frank  Siddall's  soap  and  found 
it  saves  you  a  large  amount  of  labor, 
then  tell  your  neighbors  and  friends 
to  write  us  a  postal  for  a  free  trial 
package  Just  as  you  did.  We  want  to 
introduce  it  in  every  household.  See 
page  7. 

WATCHES  FREE  To  Bovs  and  Girls.  Address 
MILLER  TEA  CO.,  174  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

made  ?71  in  foar  days  selliBe  mv  ElcctWe  Cor- 
Eet3  and  Specialties.   JOO  PERCENT,  profit  and 
CasllPrizes.  Sample  free.  Dr.  Brid{;man,  B'waj,Xew  Yurie 

ftR    AM  UniiD  ^'t<^B  taking 
Vf%Jm  nn  nUUn  measures  for 
Pants  to  order  -  -  $3. )  an^ 
Suits  to  order  -  -  -  SIS.  Y  op- 
Overcoats  to  order  $12.  I  wards 

We  want  an  Asrent  in  every  town. 
Write  for  terms  to  sell  goods  every  man 
must  have.  Address 

HUNTER  MFG.  CO.,CINCINNATI,0. 

I-ABOEST  TAILOKING  FIRil  IX  THE  U.  S. 

If  in  need  of  clothing  write  for  samples 
and  rules  for  selr-measurement. 


AGENT 

*l  Cash  Prize 


FREE. 

Onr  large  iil.page 
Catalog^ue,  profuse, 
ly  illustrated,  full 
of  information  on 
the  proper  construe, 
tion  of  Pianos  and 
Organs.  We  ship  on 
test  trial,  ask  na 
cash  in  advance, sell 
on  instalments,  give 
greater  value  for 
the  money  than  any 
other  manufacturer 
Send  for  this  book 
at  once  to 

BEETHOVEN  ORGAN  CO,, 

"WASHINGTON,  N,  J. 
P.  O.  BojE 


THIS  PAPER 

One  Year  Free 

To  any  one  sending'  us  only  one  NEW 
yearly  subscriber  at  the  regular  pj-ice, 
50  cents,  for  the  paper  alone. 

This  offer  is  good  now  under  the  following 
conditious: 

The  NEW  subscriber  must  be  a  per- 
_  son  whose  uaiue  is  not  now  on  our 

list,  and  must  be  a  person  whom  you  have 
sought  out  and  solicited  to  take  tbe  paper  and 
who  has  consented  to  receive  it.  A  change 
from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another  is  not 
securing  a  XEW  subscriber. 

Tbe  new  subscriber  will  receive  tbe  paper  a 
full  year  for  the  regular  subscription  price,  .5(1 
cents,  but  will  not  be  entitled  to  any 
present  or  premium  with  it  except  uoon 
payment  of  the  full  "Price,  inrludingp  one 
year's  subscription."  For  ex-ample:  Pre- 
mium No.  539,  Perfection  Hammock,  and 
this  paper  one  .vear  for  only  S1.50;  or,  "Unel© 
Tom's  Cabin"  and  this  paper  one  year  for  CO 
cents. 

Send  us  a  new  subscriber  under  these  terms 
and  we  will  send  you  the  paper  free  for  one 
year  as  your  reward. 

This  offer  must  not  be  combined  with 
any  other,  and  applies  to  this  paper 
onlj. 

Accept  it  now,  while  It  is  good.  It  may  b« 
withdrawn. 

We  have  an  office  at  927  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  office  nearest  to  you 
and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Spring^iield,  Ohio> 


! 
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PANSIBS. 

Their  p>lates  of  satin  foil 

Are  shimm'ring  purple,  pearl-rust, 
7Vnd  azHre,  growing  blue 

Through  depth  on  depth  of  sapphire-dust. 

Their  cups  of  odored  sweets, 

Distilled  from  perfumed,  dewy  showers, 
With  hov'ring  incense  fill 

The  joyous  summer-bounding  hours. 

Their  faces  seem  to  ask 

The  questions  of  our  fuller  thought, 
And,  poised  in  outlined  grace. 

Each  pansy  some  sweet  hope  has  caught. 

In  glowing;  flbered  tone. 

Their  hidden,  deep-stirred  music  darts, 
Like  sun-rays  of  the  morn. 

Through  parted  lips  and  open  hearts. 

Sweet  "thoughts"  in  color  clothed— 

Each  petal  a  melodious  fifth 
Of  scent  and  form  and  tone— 

The  gods  could  send  no  richer  gift ! 

—Andrea  Hofer,  in  Ooodform. 


New  Orleans  has  an  area  of  227  square 
miles,  and  covers  more  groHud  than  any  other 
city  in  the  United  States. 

Mother— "Johnny,  are  j'ou  teaching  that 
parrot  to  swear?" 

Johnny— "No'm ;  I'm  just  telling  it  what  it 

mustn't  say." 

Many  a  farmer  fails  because  he  is  not  fitted 
to  superintend  hired  labor,  and  yet  will  not 
recognize  the  fact.  Lots  of  men  succeed  when 
they  find  the  work  that  they  and  their  family 
can  do  well,  and  fail  when  they  try  to  hire 
men  to  help  do  twice  as  much.— Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

The  work  of  assigning  space  to  the  thou- 
sands of  exhibitors  In  the  various  world's 
fair  buildings  has  been  entered  upon,  and 
will  be  pushed  to  a  finish  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. As  much  niore  space,  has  been  applied 
for  than  is  available,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
scale  down  the  requests  of  a  majority  of  the 
applicants. 

At  a  dairy  convention,  in  New  York  state 
the  following  item  was  brought  out  showing 
the  value  of  "organization."  In  Erie  county 
there  were  twenty-five  cheese  factories,  which, 
by  combination,  have  employed  an  instructor, 
and  "everj'  cheese  in  the  whole  twenty-five 
factories  is  as  nearly  like  every  other  one  as 
one  Canada  pea  is  like  another."  Uniformity 
in  product  increases  the  value  and  the  profit 
ever.v  time. 

"You know, Dorothy,  these  biscuits.of  yours," 
he  began,  as  he  reached  across  the  breakfast- 
table  and  helped  himself  to  the  seventh. 

"  Yes,"  said  his  wife,  with  a  weary,  feeble 
smile. 

"  Ah  !  they're  nothing  like  mother's." 

"  No  ?"  And  the  smile  was  gone. 

"No.  Not  a  bit.  Y'ou  see,  mother's  were 
heavy  and  gave  me  the  dyspepsia,while  your's 
are  as  light  as  a  feather,  and  I  can  eat  about— 
why,  what's  the  matter,  Dorothy  ?"  She  had 
fainted. 

The  chief  motive  power  for  the  machinery 
at  the  Columbian  exposition  will  be  supplied 
by  a  gigantic  engine,  to  be  furnished  free  to 
the  exposition  by  the  E.  P.  Allis  Company,  of 
Milwaukee.  The  engine  will  be  furnished  as 
a  part  of  the  company's  exhibit,  upon  a  special 
contract  providing  that  it  shall  be  used  for 
the  motive  power,  and  that  no  other  engine  of 
equal  size  shall  be  exhibited.  It  will  be  an 
engine  of  the  quadruple  expansion  type,  and 
of  between  3,500  and  4,000  horse-power.  Com- 
pared with  this  engine,  the  big  Corliss  that 
was  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  exposition  is 
almost  a  dwarf.  In  1876  the  Corliss  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  wonders  of  the  exposition, 
but  its  builder  rated  it  at  only  1,400  horse- 
power, or  less  than  half  of  the  one  being  built 
by  the  AUis  companj'.  The  AUis  exhibit 
represents  an  outlay  of  $175,000. 

Two  of  the  cannon  which,  it  is  believed, 
were  at  one  time  mounted  on  board  Christo- 
pher Columbus'  flagship  were  received  at  Chi- 
cago recently.  The  cannon  are  of  the  ancient 
and  clumsy  pattern  of  such  guns  turned  out 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Nothing  but  tlie 
body  of  the  guns  remains,  the  woodwork,  of 
course,  having  rotted  away  centuries  ago.  The 
guns  themselves  are  almost  worn  to  pieces, 
and  are  not  much  more  than  huge  chunks  of 
rust.  Indeed,  the  cannon  are  put  on  the 
"scrap-iron"  list  in  the  custom-house  papers. 
These  historic  old  pieces  have  been  secured 
for  exhibition  at  the  world's  fair.  One  of  the 
naval  officers  who  was  detailed  for  work  in 
connection  with  the  Columbian  exposition 
■found  the  relics  at  'one  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands.  Tradition  and  substantial  pi'oof 
showed  that  the  cannon  had  been  used  in  a 
fort  erected  by  Columbus' son,  and  that  they 
were  brought  from  Spain  with  Columbus' 
fleet.  The  ruins  of  the  fort  are  still  to  be  seen. 


DON'T  TOBACCO  SPIT  YOUR  LIFE  AWAY 

Is  the  startling,  truthful  title  of  a  little  Ijook 
just  received,  telling  all  about  JVotobac,  the 
wonderful,  JiariHless,  economical,  guaranteed  cure 
for  the  tobacco  habit  in  every  form.  Tobacco 
users  who  want  to  quit  and  can't,  by  mention- 
ing Farm  and  Firesipe  can  get  the  book 
mailed  free.  Address  THE  STERLING  REM- 
EDY CO.,  Box  778,  Indiana  Mineral  Springs, 
Ind. 


Only   $100  For 


$300,000.00 


a  TOWN  LOT  with 


Worth 
of 


UNDER  IT. 

I  can  sell  you  a  town  lot  with  ($300,000.00)  Three  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  worth  of  mineral  under  it,  for  the  small  sum 
of  One  Hundred  Dollars,  and  the  money  you  pay  for  the  lot  will  be  used  towards  erecting  immense  factories,  which  will  employ 
thousands  of  workmen,  and  thus  cause  the  town  lot  you.  purchase  to  become  very  valuable  in  a  short  time,  because  a  city  is 
growing  up  on  this  land.  This  is  a  chance  seldom  offered,  the  one  opportunity  of  a  lifetime,  therefore  these  town  lots  are  selling 
rapidly,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  at  once  if  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  unusual  opportunity  for  a  safe  and 
profitable  investment.    If  you  wish  further  particulars,  address  Jf.  Q.  P]^RRY,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


BRUSH  CLOTHES  FREQUENTLY. 

Clothes  of  wool  which  are  rarely  brushed 
and  never  hung  out  of  doors  soon  come  to 
have  an  appearance  of  long  use,  when  the 
same  clothes,  if  carefully  brushed  every  time 
they  are  worn  and  frequently  hung  out  of 
doors,  will  always  be  fresh  and  will  keep  their 
good  looks  very  much  longer. 

Care  should  be  used  to  select  a  brush  broom 
or  whisk  of  fine  broom-corn.  It  will  cost 
more  than  the  coarsen  ones,  but  in  the  end 
will  be  a  saving,  as  the  coarser  ones  wear  the 
clothing  more  rapidly  .—Housekeeper. 


LATER  NEWS. 

Upon  Iftie  recent  death  of  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish divine  at  Cannes,  the  following  bulletin 
was  placed  by  the  family  upon  the  door  of  his 
late  residence: 

"Mr.  S        departed  this  life  for  heaven  at 

eleven  o'clock  a.m." 

Some  passing  wag,  possessed  of  more  droll- 
ery than  reverence,  placed  beneath  the  notice 
a  telegraph  blank  filled  out  in  the  following 
manner : 

"Heaven,  12  m.— Mr.  S        not  yet  arrived. 

Getting  uneasy.— PETBK."—i?/e. 


GINSENG  CULTURE. 

Ginseng  is  largely  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  China,  wjhere  it  is  held  in  high  esteem 
as  a  curative  agent.  It  grows  wild  in  our 
country,  from  Canada  to  the  southern  states, 
and  west  to  the  range  of  the  Rockies. 

Ginseng  is  a  native  of  moist,  fertile  soil  in 
woods,  where  shade  and  damp  atmosphere 
are  steady  conditions.  It  will  not  grow  in  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  or  in  old  soil.  I  am 
transplanting  the  roots,  planting  the  seed  and 
cultivating  them  with  perfect  success  in  the 
forest,  where  the  plants  receive  their  natural 
protection  by  the  leaves  falling  from  the  trees 
on  the  ground,  keeping  the  roots  from  freezing 
in  the  winter.  The  leaves,  while  on  the  trees 
during  the  summer,  protect  the  plants  from 
the  dirent  rays  of  the  sun.  Yet  I  claim  that 
ginseng  can  be  cultivated  with  success  in  open 
fields.  First,  by  mixing  wild  earth  from  the 
woods  with  the  old  soil  until  it  becomes  the 
same  as  new ;  second,  cover  the  roots  with 
leaves  during  the  winter ;  third,  make  a  cover- 
ing over  the  plants  in  summer  that  will  let 
the  rain  through,  giving  them  a  similar 
natural  protection. 

I  cultivate  the  plant  from  the  seed  three 
years,  the  yield  being  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds 
(dry  root)  per  acre.  I  cultivate  the  plants 
from  the  roots  I  transplant  from  two  to  four 
years,  the  gain  in  weight  on  one  pound  of  roots 
being  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  in  four  years. 
The  dried  roots  are  worth  from  S3  to  $4  per 
pound  in  New  York  City. 

I  fertilize  my  plants,  but  never  plow  them. 
It  requires  but  little  labor  to  prepare  the 
ground  and  to  cultivate  the  plants.  Besides, 
ginseng  is  a  sure  crop  and  ready  sale.  When 
I  dig  a  crop,  I  take  ofT the  main  root  for  mar- 
ket, and  transplant  the  same  plant  or  stalk, 
which  gives  me  another  crop  of  roots  in  three 
years,  and  a  seed  crop  everj'  year. 

My  plants  are  making  agood  show.  I  have 
hundreds  of  fifteen  and  twenty  leaf  plants; 
some  twenty-five  and  a  few  thirty  leaf  plants. 
They  promise  a  fine  seed  crop  and  are  the 
admiratien  of  all  who  see  them.— 7".  W-  Sears, 
in  Commercial-Gazette. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 

We  wMl  receive  subscriptions  for  any  of  the 
following  publications,  together  with  the 
Farm  and  Fireside,  at  pr-ioe  named  in  the 
last  column  of  the  table  below.  The  price  in- 
cludes both  papers  one  year. 


JJ.\ME  OF  PAPER. 


Arthur's  Home  Magazine  m 

New  York  Sunday  Mercury  w 

The  American  Analyst,  New  York  w 

The  Domestic  Monthly.  Ne\v  York  m 

National  Illustrated  Maj^azine  m 

Agents"  Herald,  Philadelphia,  Pa  m 

Svenska  Tribunen,  Chicago,  III  w 

Appeal-Avalanche,  jMemphis,  Tenn  w 

Buffalo  Express.  Sunday  edition  w 

New  York  u'orld.....  w 

Omaha  Bee  w 

Uuion  Signal,  new  subscriptions  only..w 

\tlanta  Constitution  -w 

St.  Louis  Republic  s  w 

Detroit  Tribune  w 

The  Old  Homestead  m 
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WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

No  doubt  many  of  our  friends  in  reading 
our  magnificent  bargains  in  watches,  have 
wondered  whether  watches  at  such  prices 
could  be  really  good.  While  we  guarantee 
them  to  be  just  as  represented,  It  will  be 
more  satisfactory  to  many  to  know  what 
is  said  by  those  who  are  now  carrying  watches 
they  have  bought  from  us.  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  we  receive  such  testimonials  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Princeton,  Ind.,  June  17, 1892. 
Our  confidence  in  you  has  been  more  than 
sustained.    I  am  highly  pleased  with  your 
Nos.  360  and  358.   They  are  beauties  and  accu- 
rate. M.  E.  Cakuthkes. 


PoTTS  Camp,  Miss.,  June  19, 1892. 
Watches  received.  No.  360  is  a  perfect 
beauty.  My  wife  is  highly  pleased  with  it, 
and  would  not  take  .flO.OO  for  her  bargain 
above  cost.  Any  one  wishing  a  good  watch 
may  be  assured  they  will  be  more  than  satis- 
fied with  the  investment  in  No.  360. 

J.  O.  HUTCHBSON. 


Port  Atkinson,  Wis.,  June  17,  1892. 
The  watch  received,  and  I  find  it  as  repre- 
sented.  Would  not  take  810.00  more  than  it 
cost  if  I  could  not  get  another  at  the  same 
price.  M.  S.  Moses. 


Fort  Collins,  Col.,  June  13,  1892, 
The  watch  came  all  O.  K.  I  am  well  pleased 
with  it— more  so  than  I  expected.  I  cannot 
say  too  much  in  its  praise.  I  took  it  to  a 
ftrst-olass  watchmaker,  and  he  said  he  could 
sell  me  the  same  watch  for  $26.00. 

H.  A.  Dawley. 
Mr.  Dawley  purchased  No.  358  for  815.50,  sav- 
ing just  $10.50  by  buying  from  us. 


Ensee,  Ohio,  June  1,  1892. 
I  received  the  three  watches  and  found  them 
just  as  represented.  An.y  person  wishing  a 
good  time-piece  will  do  well  to  order  of  you. 
Thanking  you  for  your  honorable  dealing,  I 
remaiu.  Yours  respectfully, 

Lewis  Hunt. 


A  LAZY  BOY. 

"That  boy  of  mine  don't  earn  his  salt!"  ex- 
claimed Parmer  Sassafras  indignantly,  when 
he  returned  from  holding  down  a  cheese-box 
at  the  corner  grocery.  "I  told  him  to  milk 
the  cows,  slop  the  pigs,  weed  the  onions,  put 
up  the  sheep,  feed  the  horses,  cut  the  kindlin' 
wood,  draw  the  water  and  get  the  meat  for 
breakfast,  an'  here  the  good-for-nothin' 
rascal  has  finished  up  and  gone  to  bed  with- 
out waitin  to  put  my  horse  in  the  stable." 


A  holder  for  the  crochet  lace  which  is  so 
popular  at  present  may  be  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Cut  from  pasteboard  four 
stars  about  four  inches  in  diameter  from 
point  to  point,  and  cut  a  square  from  the 
center  of  each.  Cover  each  piece  with  white 
linen,  and  sew  each  two  together  over  and 
over,  having  previously  worked  two  of  the 
covering  pieces  with  some  pretty  design  in 
silk,  for  the  outsides.  Inch-wide  ribbon 
passed  through  the  center  of  each  star  will 
serve  to  wind  the  work  upon,  and  tying  tha 
ends  together  will  hold  it  securely. 


Litndville,  Ohio,  June  U,  1892. 

The  watch  came  all  right.  Am  much  pleased 
with  it.  In  quality  and  beauty  it  exceeds  my 
expectations.  J.  W.  Beabout. 

We  are  still  able  to  furnish  any  of  the 
watches  offered  in  previous  numbers  of  this 
paper,  at  the  remarkably  low  prices  given, 
and  trust  many  more  of  our  readers  will  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  and  secure  for 
themselves  the  best  watches  in  the  world  at 
these  low  prices.  Our  watch  circular  will  be 
mailed  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it.  Address 
P'ARM  AND  Fireside,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

 «  ,o  «  

Send  for  free  trial  package  of  soap  as  offered 
on  page  7.  You  need  not  heat  up  your  house 
by  boiling  the  clothes,  and  the  fuel  saved  pays 
for  the  soap.   The  trial  package  is  sent  free. 


Keystone 
Cider  Mills 

,  Do  more  work,  and  from  the  same  ] 
amount  of  pulp  produce 
MORE  CIDER 
than  any  ottier  Mill  made. 

Work  Rapidly. 

Run  Easily. 

COST  liESS. 

Send  for  circular. 

IKEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,j 
Sterling,  Ul. 


CLEVELAND  OR  HARRISONS 

To  immeaiat«ljr  introduce  our  largeilluatratod  catalogs  of  Cam* 
^  pai?a  Badges,  Embleme,  Watohea  and  Jewelry,  we  will  send  an 

^LllUdCAMPAIGN  BADGE  FREE 

of  all  cost  providing  you  Bend  two  Btampg  to  pay  the  postage. 
State  which  one  you  want.  Free  offer  limited  to  ones  williogto 
flhow  ourgooda.   WILLIAMS,  125  S.  Balsted  St.,  Cbic&go,IlL 


HALF  RATE 

HARVEST 

EXCURSIONS 

MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RY. 

MOUNTAIK  ROUTE. 

Tickets  on  sale  at  any  coupon  office  in  U.  S.  or  Canada, 
on  Special  dates  in  August.  September  and  October. 

For  particulars  enquire  of  your  nearest  agent. 
«VH.  C.  TOWNSEND, G.  P.  & T.  Agf.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


TO  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Oolorada,Utati,Oklalioma. 
Indian  Territory  and  other 
Western  and  Soutti* 
western  States  via 


A  PERFECTION,  CI,OSE-WOVE  HAMMOCK  dji  ca 

Together  with  this  paper  one  year,  for  only  ^1.<}U 


11  f;!!,!''?'^^''!'''^'''  ^*''V"^j,  closely  woven  instead  of  knit,  it  cannot  catch  and  pull  off  the  buttons.  It  is 
nlimnr^mLlfS^i^  h'  aiKi  will  .eaaily  sustain  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  person,  and  withbtand  the  strain 
01  400  or  .^0(1  pounds.   Has  patent  iron  ends. 

at^nTf  "ts^e^ch"''^™'"'"       ^  subscribers  to  either  the  Farm  and  Fireside  or  the  Ladies  Home  CompanioD, 
Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  either  paper,  S1.5n. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  only  Sl.3.5.  Postage  or  expr'ess  paid  by  us  in  each  case.  Give  your  express 
station  if  different  from  post-office  address. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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THE  A  D  V. 

There  are  three  little  letters 

That  are  used  on  every  day  ; 
In  every  publication 

With  undisputed  sway. 
Thej-  are  so  very  modest 

Ne'er  prominent  they'll  be, 
But  'way  down  in  the  corner 

Lurks  the  a-d-v. 

You  read  about  a  shipvfreck, 
-  A  hundred  people  drowned  ; 
The  wreckage  of  the  noble  ship  ' 

For  miles  is  strewn  around. 
Your  heart  then  swells  with  pity 

For  those  upon  the  sea, 
Until  you  read  on  further 

To  the  a-d-v. 

Or  perhaps  upon  a  railroad 

You'll  read  of  a  big  smash, 
And  many  people  injured 

In  the  overwhelming  crash. 
You  wonder  if  some  relative 

Upon  the  train  could  be, 
Then  you  kick  yourself,  because 

You  see  the  a-d-v. 

And  then  a  tale  of  sorrow, 

Of  sickness  and  of  pain  ; 
Of  how  John  Smith,  of  Bungtown, 

Could  not  get  well  again 
He  lost  all  hope  of  living; 

At  death's  door  then  was  he, 
Until  he  took  a  bottle  of— 

Oh,  hang. that  a-d-v. 

Sometimes  they  try  to  hide  it, 

And  little       they  use  ; 
While  others  sign  "Ex"  to  it 

To  make  it  look  like  news. 
No  matter  what  thej'  put  there, 

It's  plain  enough  to  see 
It  is  the  same  old  chestnut. 

That  little  a-d-v. 

And  so  you  find  it  daily  ; 

Into  everything  it  lurks  ; 
'Tis  seen  in  every  paper, 

And  ne'er  its  duty  shirks. 
To  tell  the  truth,  dear  reader. 

And  we  laugh  aloud  with  glee, 
This  poetry's  not  paid  for. 

Its  an  a-d-v. 

—E.  D.  Gibbs. 


WOMAN'S  CHANGING  FASHIONS. 

When  hoops  were  worn  by  women  fair, 

A  nuisance  they  were  found ; 
One  ran  against  tliem  everywhere. 

The  hoops  were  always  round. 

And  they  retarded,  it  was  clear. 

The  rise  of  womankind. 
For  by  the  fashion  to  her  sphere 

Each  woman  was  confined. 

When  hoops  went  out,  by  some  cracked  brain 

The  bustle  was  designed, 
And  vroman's  fashions,  it  was  plain. 

Were  getting  quite  behind. 

Tlie  bustle  also  saw  its  day, 

Though  to  it  they  adhered 
For  years,  and  when  it  passed  away 

The  clinging  dress  appeared. 

And  as  it  suited  old  and  young, 

'Twas  worn  without  demur; 
To  fashion  women  long  had  clung. 

Now  fashion  clung  to  her. 

In  time  the  train  became  the  style, 

And  every  woman  wore  it; 
In  fact,  the  fashion  for  awhile 

Swept  everything  before  it. 

And  thus  the  years  new  fashions  bring 

Whicli  flourish  and  decay; 
The  corset  is  the  only  thing 

That  ever  came  to  stay. 

—  Yarmouth  Register, 


BIRTH  OF  A  CHILD'S  DIMPLE. 

1  spoke  of  the  rose  leaf  within  her  chin, 

And  she  said  with  a  little  nod. 
As  she  touched  a  dimple  as  sweet  as  love, 
"Oh,  that  was  a  kiss  from  God." 

— Ella  Hir/ffinson,  in  Delroil  Free  I'ress. 


A  WORD  OF  CAUTION. 

A  certain  small  Tom  was  going  out  to  lufa- 
cheon  by  invitation.  His  mother  was  anxious 
lliat  he  should  beliave  well,  but  wisely  recall- 
iilg  that  simplicity  is  the  essence  of  all  true 
politeness,  gave  him  but  one  caution. 

"Act,  Tom,  as  if  you  were  at  home;  take 
what  you  want  with  a  'Yes,  please,'  and  de- 
cline anything  with  a  polite  'No,  thank  you;' 
l>c  as  honest  as  at  our  own  table,"  trusting 
that  with  his  confldeuce  established,  the  con- 
tinual liome  sowing  of  precept  and  example 
would  bear  its  fruit. 

At  night  Tom  reported  results. 

"I  guess  I  did  all  right,  mother,"  he  said, 
"though  I  got  a  laugh  on  me  once." 

"What  was  that?"  asked  liis  mother. 

"Well,  we  had  baked  apples,  and  when  it 
came  my  turn  to  be  served  Mrs.  C.  said  : 

"  'Now,  Tom,  which  apple  do  you  want?'" 

"You  told  her,  of  course,"  interpolated  his 
mother,  as  the  boy  hesitated  a  little.  "You 
know  I  have  often  explained  that  it  is  good 
manners  to  give  a  choice  when  one  is  asked." 

"Yes,  mother,  I  told  her,  and  that  was  the 
laugh.   I  said : 

»'  'The  one  I  want  is  gone,' " 


DIDN'T  WANT  A  PONY. 

"Papa,"  says  the  small  boy,  "Willie  Winkers 
has  got  a  ponj'." 
"Has  he?"  says  papa. 

"Y'es,  and  it's  the  bee-utafulist  pony  I  ever 
saw."  j 
"You  don't  say  !"  ' 

"Just  as  gentle  as  can  be.  I  rode  on  it  and 
didn't  fall  ofT  once.  A  boy  couldn't  get  hurt 
on  that  pony." 

"I  suppose  not." 

"It  eats  hardly  anything,  too,  and  doesn't 
cost  much  to  keep." 
"It  doesn't?" 

"Not  anything  hardly.    Willie  said  his  papa 
bought  it  real  cheap." 
"No  doubt." 

"And  he  said  there  was  plenty  more  where 
that  came  from." 

"Humph !  Do  you  want  me  to  buy  you  a 
pony?" 

"N-o.   I  was  only  thinking  what  a  nice  pony 
Willie  Winkers  has." 
"Oh!" 

•"Yes.  Willie  has  got  a  nice  papa,  too,  hasn't 
he?"     

SOME  QUEER  WANTS. 

Wanted— A  skilful  dentist  to  fill  the  teeth  of 
a  gale. 

Wanted^ — A  cook  to  prepare  dinner  on  a 
mountain  range. 

Wanted— A  stand-up  collar  for  the  neck  of 
the  woods. 

Wanted— A  hat  to  fit  the  head  of  the  Mis- 
souri river. 

Wanted— A  set  of  artificial  teeth  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

Wanted- A  crown  for  the  brow  of  a  hill. 

Wanted— A  snug-fitting  shoe  for  the  foot  of 
a  mountain. 

Wanted— Several  hundred  women  to  scour 
the  country. 

Wanted- An  energetic  barber  to  shave  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Wanted— A  lady  to  wear  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Wanted— Locks  for  the  Florida  Keys. 
Wanted— A  wise  man  to  teach  the  Silly  is- 
lands. 

Wanted— Some  one  to  love  the  river  Darling. 


THE  LANGUAGE  WAS  TOO  HIGH. 

The  Lewiston,  Me.,  Journal  tells  this  story 
about  a  somewhat  illiterate  Maine  woman 
who  had  just  returned  home  after  a  visit  to 
New  Y'^ork : 

"Oh,"  she  said  to  a  friend,  "I  had  such  a  per- 
fectly lovely  time,  everything  was  so  con- 
vened, you  know.  We  stopped  in  a  house 
where  we  rode  up  to  our  room  in  a  refriger- 
ator, and  I  always  had  my  washing  done  at 
the  foundry  right  in  the  house.  It  was  awful 
nice.  Then  there  weren't  no  stove  and  no 
clutter  in  the  rooms.  Then  there  was  one  of 
these  legislators  right  in  the  floor,  and  the 
heat  poured  right  up  through." 

"How  did  it  happen  that  you  came  back  so 
quickly?" 

"Oh,  well,  you  see,  Sairy  didn't  have  no  ap- 
pertite.  I  had  the  hardest  time  to  get  her  any- 
thing she  could  realize.  Honestly,  when  I  got 
her  home  she  was  almost  an  individual." 


TWO  PAPAS. 

Wee  hostess— "Mamma,  shall  I  invite  Lucy 
Littnay  to  my  party  ?" 

Mamma— "Certainly,  she  is  the  minister's 
daughter." 

"Do  minister's  daughters  get  invited  every- 
where ?" 
"Always." 

"They  has  lots  of  fun,  I  guess.  I  wish  my 
papa  was  a  minister  'stead  of  a  mis'able 
sinner." 

A  COMPLIMENT  ON  ICE. 

Mrs.  Gadd— "Y'ou  do  not  show  your  age  at 
all." 

Mrs.  Gabb  (delighted)— "Don't  I  ?" 
Mrs.  Gadd — "No;  I  see  you've  scratched  it 
out  of  your  family  Bible."— iVeiy  York  Weekly. 


Pleasant,  profitable  employment  is  offered 
every  energetic  person  in  introducing  our 
world-famous  picture,  "Columbus  at  the  Royal 
Court  of  Spain,"  in  their  neighborhood.  See 
our  grand  offer  in  the  July  1st  issue,  or  write 
us  for  full  particulars.   Also  read  page  11. 


HOME 


eTIiny  it  will  pay  every  young 
ulUUI.  man  and  woman  to  secure 
a  good  Business  Eilnoation  in  Book- 
Keeping,  Sliortliand,  etc.,  by  Mail  at 
their  own  Homes.  Low  rates  and  succcee  assured. 
Gives  a  practical  husineiys  training  that  every  one  needs. 
Catalogue  and  Trial  Lesson/ree.  Write  to 
Main 


Bryant  <fc  Stratton,  419 


1  St.,  Biifl'alo,  N.  Y. 


SYLPH  CYCLES  ""n  easy 

Hollow  Perfection  of  cycle  manutacture;  no 

7-,v»,    ^     »  neednowtoridespringlesscyclesorde- 
i/res.     r*      ^  pend  on  tires  alone  for  comfort.  S2/(P'> 
Sprinfi  Frame  destroys 
avibrat'n.  Light.sim-, 
3  pie,  strong.  Cata.freef 

^  tfoTj^^e-Duryea  Cy.Co.   

32  BSt.. Peoria, 111. /iGrs,lV/(«reO 


for  summer  complaints 
Perry  Davis'  Pain-Killer 
best  medicine  in  the  world. 

I  A  PRESENT.  I 

*  OENl>  us  your  address  and  we  will  make  you  a  * 
**•  O   present  of  the  best  Automatic  WASHING  * 

*  MACHINE  in  the  World.  No  wash-board  or  rub-* 
^  bing  needed.  AVe  want  you  to  show  it  to  j'our  friends.  ^ 
A  oractasagentif  youcah.  You  can  COIN  MONEY  a 
Ju  ealso  give  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  the  ^ 
^  first  from  each  countv.  \Vrite  quick.  Address  ~ 
4»N.   r.  LAUNDRY  WORKS,  80  Murray  Street,  N.Y.  * 

iji  1^  *  iji  iji  *  iji  'j'  'J'  "i*  't'i'  *!*     'J' 'i' 


LADIES 


WHO  WILL 

The  tremendous  saleof  my  preparation. 
Gloria  Water,  has  so  increased  my 


DO  WRITING 


correspondence  that  1  will  guarantee  good  wages  to  ladies  who  will  do  writing  for  me  at  borne.  Address 
in  own  handwriting  MISS  EDNA  L.  SMTTHE,  Box  1101,  South  Bend,  Ind.   Mention  paper. 

=WILL  MAKE  GOOD  WACES.= 

ALL  GOODS  ON  TRIAL 

ON  EAST  CONDITIONS. 

CATALOGUES  FREE.  Writeatonce 
to  HOLLY  WATCH  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


500 SCRAP 


PICTUBBS.  ADTO.  VEESE3*EIDDLE9  POCB 
30  BTKLEa  Of  CASDa  'U.  H  PtiBS.ENT  P  Ktc 
PABDBa  *  00..  MgMTOWESB.  COKM. 


PAMDAIPN  D'^BC'B'  e°'<>  pIntcA,  Cnra  Agt's  Outfit 
U  H  If  I  r  H I  U  n  JiiPresent  4c.  'luttle  F.Co,  Mo.  HaTcn,  Ct 

TOUR  NAME  ON  25  ENAMELED  BLrTE  CAKDS  (imi) 
fc20Imported  OrnRmcnta,  VI  PENS,  J  Chain,!  Lace  Pin, 
^1  RinK.  with  our  jxjDular  STORY  PAPERS  months  liio. 
'Sataplea  2c.   LAUREL  CARD  CO.,  CUntonvilie,  Conti. 


VnilD  IUAIUICON25LATEST STYLE OARDSl 
.    I  UUn  llHIVI  C  1  Auto.  Album.  375  Album" 
\VerBos,  1  Ring,  1  Pocicet Pencil,  1  Fountain  Pea,  llni-.^ 
/tial  Hau'JI;erehief,  STORV  PAPER  3  MONTHS,  .n/lij 
Agcuf  s  NowSamples.alUOo.  CLINTON  ds  CO.,  North  Haven.  Conn. 

I—         SILK  FRINGED  FAN,  ENTiLOPE,  FANCY 
97^1  W  Sbape  and  Acquaintance  Carda.  (Name  on  all) 
10  cents.  500  Samplea  of  Silk  Ribbon,  Silk  Fringe, 
Rosette  Cards,  Tricks,  Games,  Songs  and  Agents  Completo 
Outfit  for  1892,  4  eta,  CROWN  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ,  oillO. 

Ohio  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland.want  agents. Cat.  free. 

RUBBER  STAMPS,  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
"to  agents.  The  G,  A.  Harper  Mfb.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 

WATHH  I"REE— If  you  want  one  send  a  stamp  to  the 
nn  I  wn  National  Ilhis. Magazine, Washington,  D.C. 

rf^  III       AR  self-tanght  without  notes;  24  charts  50o 
I  BANJO  without  notes  i80  pp..  100  pieces)  jil. 
(Jir.  &  cat,  of  inst's  free.  E,0,Howe,  85  Fifth  av.Ohicago 

FLYING  MACHINE  iTi'X^iVl^A 

By  mail,  10c.  COE  JIANUrACTUEINQ  CO,,  SI.  Louis,  Mo. 

f^ffsfy  Mil  and  7th  Books  of  Moses,  Alburtus  Magnus, 
l.if'V/J  Long  Lost  Friend,  Mineral  Rode  and  Dip 
'■UJ-V  Needles,  B,  G.  Stauffer,  Bachmauville,  Pa. 


BICYCLE 


BEST 


FREE 


TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  TINDER  18  I 
YEAaSOFAOE.ON  EASY  CONDITIONS 
WITHOUT  ONE  CENT  OP  MONEY.  L  

Western  P«arl  Co,,  331  Dearborn  St,,  Cblcago.lU. 

FATING  THING  for  Agents  is  our  PHOTO- 
GRAPH  FAMILY    RECORD  PICTURE. 
We  give  you  liberal  terms.  Address  Dept,  W 
O.  P.  CORY  &  jp.,  41  to  45  Jefferson  St.,  Ohlcaeo. 


AGENTS 

■  ■  PatPntrhfMnicallnl 


WANTED  ON  SALARY 


orCOMMISSION.to  handle  the  New 
PateDtCbemical  Ink  Erasing  Pencil.    Agents  making 
$50  per  week.  Honroe  Eraser  MPg  Co.  x98j  I/aCrosBe,  Wis, 

^1  T" LJ I O    f\t  IT  ^'^^  scad  witb  tout  name  and  expiesfl 

WW  I  I  niO  \J\J  I  office  addrcBS  and  we  will  aend  joii  (rt« 
to  eiaminB  and  wear,  a  SOLID  GOLD  finished  watch  that  you  can  eell  for 
Ton  Dollars.  If  it  suits,  you  send  aa  Four  Dollars  and  express  oharges  ; 
iC  aoi,  return  it  to  me.  Mention  whether  Ladies'  or  Gents'  siae  is  desired. 

W.  S.  SIMPSON. .-J?  Collcare Place,  N.  Y. 


CUT  IN  TWO 


Prices  of  Sewing  Machines.  Safes,  Scales 
Blacksmilti's  Tools,  Road  Carts,  Buggiet. 
Harncsa  and  1000  other  things.   List  Free. 
CHICAGO  SCALE  CO..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


$525 


Agent's  profits  per  month.  Will  prove 
it  or  pay  forfeit.  New  articles  just 
out.  A$l. 50  sample  and  terms  free.  Try 
us.   Chidester  &Son,2SBond  St.,  N.Y. 

to  sell  15  fast  sell- 
ing articles,  send 
stamp  for  terms  and  sample  quick.  RATH  &  CO., 
3^5  KING  STREET,  POTTSTOWN,  PA. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


NOVELTIES 


AGENTS 


HERE 


Convertible  Wire  Baskets,  Handy  Button,  Self- 
fchreadiug  Needle  &  many  others.  Catalog  sent  free 
V.  Cassgceen  Wfg.  Co.,  134  Van  Bnren  St.,  Cliieago.  Illino 

M'e    will    present   a  nice 
typewriter   to  each  of  the 
first  20  and  last  10  persons 
sending  ns  25c. , silver, for  our 
"How  to  make  mone^  fasta"  beforeAue.  15,1892. 
Isaac  Williams  *fc  Co.,  Lock  Box  94-1,  Alliance,  0. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write, 

and  return  it  to  us 
with  10c  silver  or 
stamps.and  we  will 

 insert  your  name 

in  our  Agents*  Directory.    You  will  getlhonsands  of  Papers. 
Cards,  Magazines,  Novelties,  etc,  from  publishers  and  man- 
ufacturers who  want  agents.  DON'T  MISS  THIS.  Address 
WESTERN  MAIL  CO.    St.  liOuis,  Mo, 


CUT  THIS  OUT- 


^  Coin  Money  selling 
Beveridge'B  Automatic 
Cooker.  Every  woman 

  '  buys.  Best  and  cheapest 

cooker  sold.  Big  Profits  to  good  workers,  male  or 
female.  Sample's  weight  12  oz.  Adv'g  matter  furnished 
Far  circulars  address  W.  £.  BE  VERIDGE,  Baltliiiore.Md< 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


AGENTS 


BICYCLES  GIVEN  AWAY 

For afewhoursactivelabor.  Send25c. 
\f  or  "The  Modern  Queen,"  16  pages,  M 
^column  Illns,  Majrazine.  6  mos.  on 
/trial  and  full- particulars.  Modern 
.Queen  Co»l(Jt>  CcaterSi,  JtieiTUaTen,€t» 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


WE  WANT  YOU 

To  art  ;is  our  ngent.    We  will  treat  you  well  and  pay 
liherallv'  for  your  services.    Tlif'  woi'k  is  easy,  pleasant 
ami  adapted  to  both  young  and  old  of  either  sex. 
GEO.  STINSON  &  CO.,  Box  1544,  Portland,  Me. 

X  AVANT  an  hnnost,  earnest 
man  or  woman  in  over)'  rouui 
ty  to  take  tlio  sole  apenoy 
for  an  article  tliiii  is  needed 
in  every  home  and  iiidii-i- 
pen  sable  in  every  ofliee. 
SELLS  AT  SIGHT,  in 
town  or  country.  You  can 
make  $700  in  three 
months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will  bring 
you  a  steady  income.  Splendid  opening  for  the 
right  person.  Don't  lose  a  momont.  Good  Jobs 
are  scarce  and  soon  taken.  AVritoat  oiioe  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  Manaeer,  Springfield,  Ohio* 


$5  to  $15  ".fL^fiffio^/ 

LIGHTNING  PLATER 

and  platiogjewelry. watches 
tableware,  &c.    Plates  the 
finest  of  jewelry  good  a? 
new,  on  all  kinds  of  metal 
with  gold,  silver  or  nickel. 
No  experience.    No  capital. 
Every  house  has  coodsnecd- 
...■■ilL^J,.  lOfiplating.  Wholesale  to 
—  fl      ^3Kents$5.  Write  for  circu- 
=  '^'■s-       E.  DELNO  & 

Co.,  Columbus,  O. 


WORK  AND  PAY. 


Money  made 
easily,  more 
money  made 
with  a  little  etToi-t,  money  made  by 
energy  and  bnsiness  push,  is  the  song 
of  agents  who  are  selling  our  pictnre, 
"  Colnmbns  at  the  Royal  Conrt  of 
Spain."  Some  are  making  as  high  as 
iSao.OO  a  day,  but  that  means  work. 
"  Keeping  everlastingly  at  it  brings 
success."  Work  on  this  plan  and  suc- 
cess awaits  yon.  See  our  grand  offer 
in  the  July  1st  issue ;  it  is  good  now. 
See  pagre  11  of  tlxXn  Issae,  also. 


MISS  BEACH'S 

Curling  Fluid. 

Keeps  the  hair  In  curl  for  days 
Innocent  as  cologne.  A  toilet 
necessity.  Not  sent  on  trial. 

30,000  ladies  Have  Endorsed  It 

At  druggists,  or  precald,  SOc. 
r>A  n  Y  AGENTS  wantecL 
DBNISON  CHKMlCAIi  CO., 
66 (6)  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111 


Mention  thie  paper  when  you  write. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleansea    and  beautifiee  the  hair. 
Promotes    a   lojcuriant  growth. 
Never  Palls  to  Restore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Touth.ful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  it  hair  iaUiog. 
fiOc,  and  11.00  at  Druggisto 

''^Su  CONSUMPTIVE 

Use  Parker's  Ginger  Tonic.  It  cures  the  worat  Cough, 
TVeak  Lunga,  Debility,  Indigestion,  Pain,  Take  in  time.  50  eta. 

FREE. 

SUPERB  FORM. 
LOVELY  COMPLEXION,^ 
PERFECT  HEALTH.  )^ 

These  are  my  portraits,  antlU 
on  account  of  the  fraudulent  ' 
air-pumps,  "wafers,"  etc.,  of- 
fered for  development, I  will  tell 
any  lady  FREE  what  I  used  to  se- 
cure these  changes.  HEALTH^' 
(cure  of  that ' '  tired  "  feeling 
and  all  female  diseases)  ' 
Superb  FORM,  BriUlantJ 
EYES  andperfectlyPure  V) 
.  COMPLEXION  assured.?*: 
"Will  Bend  eeaUd  letter.   Avoid  sdvertisitur  fraudi.   Name  this  pftper,  and 

address  Mrs.  ELLA  M.  DENT,  Stations,  San Francl8co,CaL 

GUARANTEED  CURE 

OR  NO  PAY. 

Nothing  Fairer  Than  This. 

When  we  say  cure,  we  do  not  mean  simply  to 
stop  it  for  the  time  being,  but  a 

PERMANENT  AND  POSITIVE  CURE 

For  Rheumatism,  Nenral^a,  Dyspepsia, 
Headache,  Constipation,  Blllonsness,  Ner- 
vousness,   Sleeplessness,    Impure  Blood, 

and  all  diseases  arising  from  a  disordered 
Liver.  Write  for  Treatise.  Testimonials,  and 
Free  Sample  Bottle  of 

DR.  ROC'S  LIVER,  RHEUMATIC, 
and  NEURALGIA  CURE  to 

CULLEN  &  NEWMAN, 

136  GAY  ST.,    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

TREATED  FREE. 

roiUivfly  CUKED  with  Vcg. 
elable  Rfmedies.  Have  cured 
many  thousand  cases  called 
hopeless.  From  first  doae 
symptoms  rapidly  disappear,  and  in  ten  days  at  least  two-thirds 
of  all  symptoms  are  removed.  BOOK  of  testimonials  of  mi- 
racnlous  cures  sent  FREE.  JO  DAYS  TRfATHtHT  FREE  by 
mail.  Db,  H.  H.  G&ebn  &  Sons,  Specialists,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

PARTIAL ,  DEAFNESS.  D?scl?re^?» 

anteed  to  help  a  larger  per  cent,  of  cases  than  all  similar 
devices  combined.  The  savie  to  the  Ears  as  glasses  are 
to  the  Eyes.  Positively  invisible.  Worn  months 
without  removal.  H.  S.  WAIVES,  BRID6EP0RI,  CONN. 

You  can  reduce  your  weight 
10  to  15  lbs.  a  month  at  home 
fv_  ^,7     ,    7  —"ithout  starving  or  injury  by 

Dr.  Clarke's  Home  Treatment.  Proofs,  Testi- 
monials Free.  F.  B.  Clarke,  II.  D.  Drawer  133,  Chicago,UL 


DROPSYi 


Faf  People 


YOUR  Tiouhles  you,  if  you  are  an  Old  or 

X^LM—  Middle  Aeed  Man.  CompMe  list  nj 

□  I  AnnLD  '"'""'"""'/'"'"'sherl  on  application.  Also 

ni  AUUCn  '•cs' method  of  cure,  riirloses^nnip 

UknUUkll  to  YV.  H.  Barsby,  Jlarshall,  Mich. 

Ffll  tl^  Seduced  l.'i  Ihs.  a  month.  Any  one 
I  Ubnd  can  make  remedy.   Safe  and  sure. 
Particulars  2c.  P.O.  Box  401,0,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FAI 
HEADACHE 


Cnred  in  13  minutes. 

Trial  package  FREE. 
CHASE  REMEDY  CO.  Chicago. 


ABIIIM  ?'y^Pjf  "*®  Babit  Cored  in  10 
Ur  IIIIHI  V.'  ^*t<'S^»-  P»7  t'U  cure*. 
Vr  I  Vlwl  I)!-.     Stephens.  I^banon.  O. 

Positive  Cure.  By  mail.  Send 
for  circular.  Addres,*  Capt.W.A. 
CoIling;s,Smitliville,JefrersonCo.K¥ 


RUPTURE 


OPIUM 

CANCER 


OP  morphine  Habit  €'nre<i  at 
Home.  Trial  Free.  No  Pain. 
Comp'd  Oxygen  Ais'n,  Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


AND  TUMORS  scientifically 
ti  cafed  and  cured.  No  Knife. 
Bnok  Free.  Drs.  Geatigny  &  N'»>RRia 
1G3  Elm  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FREE 


Snfferersfrom  B uptnrc, Rlienma- 
tisni,  PileSj  will  receive  a  free  treatise 

 on  how  to  cure  themselves  promptly  and 

perwnnenlly  without  truss,  and  without  pain.  Address 
D.  LutZj  P.  0.  Box  619,  Somerville,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


A  KI  ^  C  D  '<'"e<'  'n  «he  Blood, 
WMINwII.n  before  It  fully  develops 

Dr.  Kistler.  CouuMeus,  o. 


VARICOCELE 


We  will  send 
you  the 

MA  R  VELOt'S 

T  French  rem- 

edy CALTHOS  Iree.    It  is  an  ahsnlute  and  perma- 
nonl  Clin.'.    I  se  it  and  pay  if  satisfied.  Address 
Von  Molil  Co.,  Sole  Agents,  Cincinnati,  O. 


nil  rO  RemedyFree.  INSTANTRELIEF. Final 
Wll  b  \  cureinlOdays.Neverreturns;  no  purge; 
I  ILLU  nosalve:  nosuppositor"-.  A  victim  tried 
^  in  vam  every  remedy  kias  discovered  a 
simple  cure,  which  he  will  mail  free  to  his  fellow  suf- 
ferers. Address  J.U.REEVES, Box  3800, Now  yorkCltj,N.y. 

NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

by  i-eck's  Invisible  Tubular  Em  Cusbinns.  Wbispeni 
heard.  SuooesBfulwheualiremedlesfail.  Soidmri- 
only  by  F.  Hiscon,  oia  B'way.N.Y.  Write  for  book  of  iiroofaFntt 

If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


DEAF 


Dr,  Thompson's  Eye-Walei 

RUPTURE 


Positive  Cure.  Bv  mail.  Sealed 
Book  Free.  Address  Dr.W.  S. 
Kice,  Bo.'i  F.  Sniithville,  N.Y. 


I  SURE  and  permanent  cure  for  lipilepsy.  Fits,  in  21 
I  hours.  Free  to  poor.  A.A.Ferdinand,  St.  louis.  Mo. 


August  1,  1893. 
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A  Japanese  girl  is  learning  dentistry  in 
Chicago. 

New  Hampshire  has  three  women  treas- 
urers of  savings-banlis. 

An  ingenious  watchmaker  in  Nurem- 
berg, Bavaria,  lias  invented  a  device 
which  displays  on  the  face  of  a  clock,  one 
hour  before  it  is  about  to  run  down,  the 
warning  word,  "Wind.'.' 

An  eminent  writer  contends  that  the 
ancient  practice  of  hand  shaking  was 
originally  suggested  by  the  wish  to  ascer- 
tain tlie  wrist  power  and  consequent 
wrestling  capacity  of  a  stranger. 

Burglar-proof  glass  has  been  invented 
by  a  Dresden  manufacturer.  It  is  made 
by  pouring  molten  glass  over  a  network 
of  steel  wire.  It  is  especially  adapted  for 
skylights  and  jeweler's  windows. 

For  a  tea  dish,  when  fruit  is  scarce,  take 
one  quart  of  ricli  milk,  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  a  small  piece  of  butter  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  almond  flavoring.  When 
boiling,  thicken  with  corn-starch  and  two 
cupf  nls  of  stoned  dates.  Ret  on  ice.  Ice 
the  top  and  ornament  with  dates. 

The  memoirs  of  Prof.  Maria  Mitchell, 
the  famous  woman  astronomer  of  Vassar, 
are  to  be  written  by  her  sister.  Among 
the  more  distinguislied  pupils  of  Miss 
Mitchell's  teaching  is  Prof.  Susan  J.  Cun- 
ningham, the  well-known  professor  of 
astronomy  at  Swarthmore  college. 

There  is  one  vocation  particularly  fitted 
to  a  woman  who  has  deftness  and  skill 
combined  with  artistic  taste.  This  voca- 
tion is  to  furnish  floral  and  table  decora- 
tions for  elegant  entertainments.  One 
woman  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  built  up  a 
successful  and  flourishing  business  during 
the  past  six  years. 

One  of  the  most  singular  looking 
creatures  that  ever  walked  the  earth  or 
"swam  the  waters  under  the  earth"  is  the 
world-famous  man-faced  crab,  of  Japan. 
Its  body  is  hardly  an  inch  in  length,  yet 
the  head  is  fitted  with  a  face  which  is  the 
perfect  counterpart  of  that  of  a  Chinese 
cooly,  a  veritable  missing  link,  with  eyes, 
nose  and  mouth  all  clearly  defined. 

In  BuflTalo  a  woman  runs  a  street-clean- 
ing bureau  ;  In  Kansas  City  a  woman  is  in 
the  fire  department;  at  Vassar  a  young 
woman  combs  hair  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
head;  a  Louisville  lady  makes  shopping 
trips  to  Paris ;  another  in  New  York  makes 
flat  furnishing  a  business;  still  another  in 
New  Hampshire  is  president  of  a  street 
railway  company,  while  Chicago  has  a 
woman  embalmer. 

Clara  Louise  Kellogg  tells  a  story  in 
which  her  mother,  herself  and  the 
dowager  duchess  of  Somerset  figure.  The 
singer  and  her  mother  were  dining  with 
that  lady  when  the  duchess  calmly  poured 
her  tea  into  her  saucer,  sipped  it  with 
great  enjoyment,  and  remarked,  "Now, 
ladies,  do  not  think  this  is  rude,  for  I  have 
just  come  from  the  queen  and  saw  her  do 
it.  Let  us  emulate  the  queen."  Where- 
upon all  drank  their  tea  from  their  saucers. 


When  the  Mucus  Surfaces  of  the  Bron- 
chia are  sore  and  inflamed,  Dr.  D.  Jayne's 
Expectorant  will  nflord  prompt  relief.  For 
breaking  up  a  Cold  or  subduing  a  Cough,  you 
will  find  in  it  a  certain  remedy. 


See  in  onr  ofler  in  .Tuly  1st  issue  how 
you  can  secure  ihe  beautiful  picture. 
"Columbus  at  the  Koj  al  Court  ot  Spain." 
in  a  rich,  heavy  6-inch  gold  frame  for 
only  S^L.IO.  Also  read  the  offer  on  pagre 
II  of  this  issue. 


Premium  Jio.  541. 


This  ham- 
mockchair  is 
a  luxury  for 
hot  weather. 
It  can  be  in- 
stantly hung 
from  a  tree 
or  arbor  and 
combines  the 
features  of 
both  h  a  m - 
m  o  c  k  and 
swing.  We 
send  it  com- 
plete w  i  t  li 
ropes,  hooks 
a  li,  d  slips 
which  adjust 
it  to  any 
height.  I  I 
will  hold  a 
grown  per- 
son and  is  a 
delight  to 
the  children. 
Given  as 


a  premium  for  3  subscribers  to  either  the 
Ladies  Home  Companion  or  Farm  and  Fire- 
side at  50  cents  each. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to 
either  paper,  ?1. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  only  75  cents. 
Postage  or  express  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 
Give  your  express  station  if  different  from 
your  post-office  address. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


How  TO  Co-OPEKATE.— The  full  fruits  of  labor 
to  producer,  honest  value  to  consumer,  just 
return  to  capital,  prosperity  to  all.  A  manual 
for  co-operators.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  Price 
$1.50.  Published  by  Rural  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

EXPERIMENT  STATION  BULLETINS  AND 
GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Sent  free,  on  application,  to  residents  of  the 
state  in  which  the  station  is  located.  Address 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

C'ALiVORNia..— (Berkeley)  Alkali  lands,  irri- 
gation and  drainage  in  their  mutual  relations. 

Connecticut.— (New  Haven)  Bulletin  No. 
112,  June,  1H92.  On  the  Gunning-Kjeldah  1 
method  and  a  modification  applicable  in  the 
presence  of  nitrates. 

Indiana.— (Ija  Payette)  Bulletin  No.  40,  June, 
1892.   The  silo  and  silage  in  Indiana. 

Massachusetts.— (Amherst)  Bulletin  No. 
42,  June,  1S92.  Feeding  experiments  with 
milch  cows. 

Minnesota.— (St.  Anthony  Park)  Bulletin 
No.  20,  May,  1892.  Fertilizers.  Improvement 
of  timothy.  Rape  in  Minnesota.  Peas  and 
oats.  Field-peas.  Bulletin  No.  21,  June,  1892. 
Sugar-beets  an^  sorghum. 

New  YORir.— (State  Station,  Geneva)  Bulle- 
tin No.  40,  March,  1892.  Black-knot  on  plum 
and  cherry. 

South  Dakota.— (Brookings)  Bulletin  No.  .30, 
March,  1892.   Entomological  notes. 

Vekjiont.— (Burlington)  Bulletin  No.  29, 
May,  1892.  Analyses  of  fertilizers.  Bulletin 
No.  30.   Results  of  the  bounty  on  maple  sugar. 

Wyoming.— (Laramie)  Bulletin  No.  7,  July, 
1892.  Insecticides. 

United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture (Washington,  D.  C.)  Office  of  Exper- 
iment Stations— Experiment  Station  Record, 
Volume  III,  No.  10,  May,  1892.  The  fermenta- 
tion of  milk.  Six  lectures  on  the  investiga- 
tions at  Rothamsted  experiment  station  by 
Robert  Warrington,  F.  R.  S.,  delivered  before 
the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  Division 
of.  Entomology— Insect  Life,  Volume  X,  Nos.  9 
and  10.  Division  of  Statistics— Report  on  the 
acreage  of  wheat  and  cotton  and  condition  of 
cereal  crops,  and  on  freight  rates  of  transpor- 
tation companies,  June,  1892.  Division  of 
Chemistry— Food  and  food  adulterants.  Part 
VII.  Division  of  Forestry— Annual  report 
for  1891. 


Each  PoPtPait  is 

22  by  28 

inches  in 
Size. 


Premium  BTo.  115. 


Premium  9io.  llti. 


Magnificent  Lithographic  Portraits  of 

Pres.  Benj.  Harrison  .#Ex-Pres.  Grover  Cleveland. 

Republican  and  Democratic  Presidential  Candidates. 

These  portraits  are  large  and  handsome,  22  inches  by  28  inches  in  size  and  perfect  likenesses, 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  American  home.  A  world-wide  interest  is  centered  upon  these 
two  eminent  American  citizens  who  represent  the  two  great  political  parties  of  the  day,  and 
we  offer  you  an  uuequaled  opportunity  for  securing  an  authentic 

PORTRAIT  OF  YOUR  FAVORITE,  FRBF. 

Upon  receipt  of  50  cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to  either  Farm  and  Fireside  or 
Ladies  Home  Companion,  and  .5  cents  extra  for  postage  and  packing,  we  will  mail  free  one  of 
these  handsome  portraits  to  an.y  address. 

Or,  one  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  person  sending  only  one  new  subscriber  to  either  paper. 
See  "Who  is  a  New  Subscriber"  at  bottom  of  this  page. 

Give  the  premium  number  of  your  clioice. 

We  will  make  specially  low  prices  to  political  clubs  or  parties  ordering  in  quantities  for 
campaign  purposes. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


MIDSUMMER  READING. 


GHflNDEST  BflKGfllHS  EVER  OFFERED 


10  J^EW  BOOKS 


By  the  Most  Popular 
Writers  of  the  Day 


GiVEfl  PJ^EET 


To  any  person  sending  us  only  5  new  subscribers  to  this  paper  at  50  cents  each. 

READ  OUR  ADDITIONAL  OFFERS  BELOW. 

The  sale  of  many  of  these  books  has  heretofore  been  coufined  to  the  stores,' where  they  are  sold  in  bound  form  for  $1.00 
to  $1.2-5.  They  are  printed  in  good,  clear  type  and  strongly  bound  in  heavy  paper  covers.  This  is  the  greatest  opportunity 
of  a  lifetime  to  secure  such  valuable  books  for  almost  nothing.    See  this  list  of  writers : 

Geo.  Bbers,  Bertha  M.  Clay,  M.      Braddon,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  Duchess, 
Chas.  Kingsley,  R.  I,.  Stevenson,  Stepniak. 

MOST   INTERESTING   BOOKS    EVER  WRITTEN. 


No.  841.  Blind  I^ove,  by  Wilkie  Collins. 
Interesting,  as  is  everytlalng  from  tlie  pen  of 
this  noted  author.  He  needs  no  introduction 
to  our  readers. 

No.  842.   liaely  Audley's  Secret,  by  M. 

E.  Braddon,  One  of  the  best  books  of  this 
ever-pleasing  author,  who  always  writes  to 
meet  the  popular  taste. 

Bfo.  '843.  A  I.ife's  Romance,  by  The 
Duchess.  A  tale  of  unusual  and  thrilling  in- 
terest throughout.  To  many  readers  the  name 
of  this  author  is  a  guarantee  of  a  good  story, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  best. 

No.  844.  Hyi»atia,  or  New  Foes  witli 
an  Old  Face,  by  Charles  Kingsley.  To  those 
who  enjoy  fiction  of  a  more  substantial  and 
lasting  character,  but  nevertheless  of  deep  in- 
terest throughout,  written  with  the  purpose  of 
giving  tlie  reader  more  than  simply  a  few 
hours  of  rest  and  pleasure,  this  story  will  ap- 
peal strongly. 


No.  845.  The  Diifcc's  Secret,  by  Bertha 
M.  Clay,  a  writer  whose  novels  are  always 
welcomed  and  who  does  not  possess  the  ability 
to  write  anything  uninteresting. 

No.  846.  The  Scarlet  JLettcr,  by  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,  is  a  book  of  absorbing  in- 
terest, and  will  always  be  held  in  high  esteem. 
A  story  wonderfully  written  and  vastly  more 
than  an  idle  tale.  It  is  worthy  any  commen- 
dation that  can  be  given  it.  Until  very  re- 
cently it  has  been  sold  only  In  expensive 
binding. 

No.  847.   The  Career  of  a  Nihiilist,  by 

Stepniak.  The  subject  of  this  story  i§  found 
in  the  exciting  and  surprising  scenes  in  the 
Russian  proviiices,  where  plots  and  counter- 
plots are  continually  arousing  the  people  and 
unsettling  the  government.  Startling  inci- 
dents hold  the  reader  closely  throughout  the 
whole  story  and  are  a  revelation  to  residents 
in  this  free  land. 


No.  848.  Uarda,  by  George  Ebers.  The 
works  of  this  writer  need  no  words  of  com- 
mendation to  lovers  of  good  fiction.  Uarda  is 
a  book  of  the  kind  that  chains  the  attention 
of  the  reader  until  it  is  finished,  and  during  its 
reading  is  always  laid  aside  with  regret. 

No.  849.   master  of  Ballantrse,  by  R.  L. 

Stevenson.  This  story  was  but  lately  fin- 
ished in  the  Century  magazine.  It  was  one  of 
the  best  and  most  successful  stories  that  has 
appeared  in  receutpublications.  Theauthor's 
fame  is  proof  that  it  is  worth  a  very  careful 
reading. 

No.  850.  Tonr  of  the  World  in  Eighty 
days,  by  Jules  Verne.  No  other  author  has 
ever  told  such  fascinating  stories  in  such  a 
delightful  way  as  Jules  Verne.  The  books 
of  this  author  will  always  retain  an  interest  to 
the  reader,  and  what  years  past  seemed  to  be 
but  his  fanciful  imaginations  are  becoming 
realities  of  to-day. 


We  will  send  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  the  choice  of  any 


6  BOOKS 


Selected  from  this  list 
and  this  paper  i  year  for 


ONLY  $1 


Or,  any  3  of  the  books  and  this  paper  one  year  for  only  75  cents. 
Or,  any  2  of  the  books  and  this  paper  one  year  for  only  65  cents. 
We  oflFer  the  complete  list,  10  books,  for  sale  for  only  $1. 

To  any  one  sending  us  one  new  subscriber  to  this  paper  at  50  cents,  we  will  send  free  the  choice  of  any  two  of  the  books. 
The  new  subscriber  may  accept  any  of  the  above  offers.  For  example,  the  new  subscriber  may  pay  $1  and  receive  any  0  of 
the  books  and  this  paper  one  year  and  we  will  mail  any  2  of  the  books  to  you  for  securing  the  new  subscriber.  See 
"  Who  is  a  new  suljscriber  ?"  below. 

THIS  OFFER  IS  GOOD  FOR  30  DAYS.    DO  NOT  DELAY. 

Work  for  the  complete  list.  A  whole  library.  Think  of  it !  Send  only  5  subscribers  to  this  paper,  at  50  cents  each,  and  you 
will  receive  the  full  list  of  10  books  Free.    We  prepay  postage  in  every  case. 


Whn  IQ  n  lUP^Jl/  .^llhSPrihar  9  -ri^*^  a?ove,"ff?i"S  are  made  to  increase  our  subscription  Ust,  therefore  a  change  from  one 
"11"  1«  0  1^  Ci  WW  OUUObllUCI  ■  member  of  a  family  to  another  is  not  securing  a  new  subscriber  A  new  subscriber 
must  be  a  person  who  IS  not  now  on  our  subscri ptiou  list,  and  one  whom  you  have  sought  out  and  solicited  to  take  the  naner 
Sending  your  own  subscription,  or  the  name  of  your  wife,  husband  or  any  other  member  of  your  own  family,  is  not  sending  a  new  subscriber 
in  the  sense  we  intend  it,  and  will  not  entitle  you  to  an  additional  premium.  You  may  count  your  own  name  or  the  renewal  of  anv  former 
subscriber,  towards  a  premium  when  three  or  four  names  besides  your  own  are  sent,  as  this  shows  you  have  actually  done  some  work 
and  feeen  out  amopg  the  people  telling  them  of  the  merits  of  our  paper.  ouiuc  wuijs., 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa,„  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 


OF  MUSIC. '^^■Bifetro-.™" 


Founded  by 
Dr.  EbenTourjeeJ 

Music,  EIocutiOB,  Fine  Arts,  Literature, 
Languages  and  Tuning.  A  safe  and  inviting  Home 
tor  lady  pupils.    Send  for  Illustrated  Calendar. 

FRANK  W.  HALE,  Gen'l  Manager,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


$50  Down  Buys 

a  Farm— In  Crop! 

If  you  want  an  8o-acre  farm  in  a  good  neighborhood; 
near  railroads;  good  buildings  and  fences  and  now  in 
crop,  send  to-day  for  my  lists.  80,  160,  320-acres  at 
prices  from  $2.50  to  $20.oo  per  acre  t 

As  my  terms  are  ten  years  time  and  only 

One=Tenth  in  Cash 

any  live  farmer  can  make  his  crops  *'pay  him  out" 
This  is  better  than  raw  land  at  any  price.  Pays  an 
income  from  the  beginning. 

OTIS  A.  TURNER,  ' 
Room  5,  . New  England  BIdg,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Buy 
Your 


WALL  PAPER 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


By 
Mail 


HanflsomeNew  Designs,  3c  a  roll. 
Beautiful  Gilt  Papers,  5c  a  roll. 
Elegant  Embossed  Gilt  Papers,  8c  a  roll. 
4  to 9  inch  Borders,  Without  Gilt,  lea  yard. 
4  to  IS  Inch  Borders,  With  Gilt,  Stc  and  3c  a  yard. 
Send  8c  to  pay  postage  on  oyer  lOO  samples. 
Addresa  F.  H.  CADY,  305  High  St.,  Providence,  E.  I. 
Mention  this  paper. 


BUEFALO, 


in  each 
privilege. 


^  QOMErFREE.  ©"/y  one  student 
I '        '  1 «■    town  given  tliis  pi 
']^}IITE  A'tWRAPIB  College  of  SHORTHAM) 
BUEFALO  N  Y      Send  stamp  for  full  partlcnlars. 


PATENTS 


LEHfflASS,  PATTISOS  &  KESBIT, 

AVashington,  B.  C.  Examina- 
tions Free.   Send  for  circular. 


CflRIKIERS'  WIVES,  t^orol 

I  Write  AHEBIOAN  MFG.  CO.,  ^ 

INGINES 


How  to  make  money  on 
f  your  cook  stove. 
Waynesboro,  Pa. 


If  you  want  to  buy  a  strictly  first- 
class  outflt  at  low  figures,  address 

TheW.C.LEFFELCO. 

GreenmouitAT.SFRIMGFIELD.O. 


FARMER'S 

LEONARD  D.  HARRISON,  Box  A 


20  inch  BURR 
STONE  Mill  SS5. 
16  inch  Mill  S75. 
Catalogue  Free. 
Established  18-17. 
,New  Haven, Conn 


CD  II  IT  EVAPORATOR 

I     II  W  I    I     '''"^  ZIMMERMAN 
Ttae  Standard  Sfachine 

Different  sizes  &nd  prices.  Illnstrated  Catalogue  free. 
TU£  BLYMYEK  IB.Oy  W0KK8  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Ptillar  Lifts  20  te  50  Tops. 

Worked  by  2  men.  5  sizes. 
Price,  S35  to  S70. 
iCircalari  Free.  (Cj^Senton 
IThree  Days  Trial. 
E.L.Seniiett,We9terTiUo,0. 

WIPP  SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  HOW 
iVirt  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

^1  HBuys  a  $65.00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
iPI^  Seeing  Machine;  perfect  working,  reli&ble, 
finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy  work, 
with  a  complete  set  of  the  latest  improved  attachments 
FREE.   Each  machine  is  guaranteed  for  6  years.  Buy 
direct  from  our  factoir,  and  eave  dealers  and  agents 
profit.    Send  for  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Mention  paper. 
OXFORD  MFG.  1^.,  Dept.  24,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Pnnclied  Rail  Fence. 

Also  raaoufacrurprs  of  Iron  Creatine:*  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  EnjrlneM,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps, 
Buckeye,  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Seed 
for  Illustrated  Caialoeue  and  Price-;  to 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  HARNESS 

ip  wit  h  your  address  for  72- page 
atalogue  of  65  different  etvlee  of 
hamJ-made  PURE  OAK  LEATHER 
HARNESS.  Single  Sets,  $7  up  ; 
Double  C^ets,S16up.  Everyhdr- 
,  u^ss   Warranted  and  Shipped 
suhject  to  approval.    It  costs 
only  a  2-cent  stamp  to  know 
what  we  can  do  for  vou.  TRY  IT 
King  &  Co., Wholesale  Mfrs., 
No.  .'^ Church  St.,Owego,N.Y. 
31eiitiuii  Farm  and  Fireside. 

MEND  YOUR  OWN  HARNESS 

fWITH 
THOMSON'S  I 
SLOTTED 

CLINCH  RIVETS. 

No  tools  required.  Only  a  hammer  needed 
to  drive  and  clinch  them  easily  and  quickly; 
leaving  the  clinch  absolutely  smooth.  Re- 
quiring no  hole  to  he  made  in  the  leather  nor 
burr  for  the  Rivets.  They  are  STRONG,  TOUGH 
and  DURABLE.  Millions  now  in  use.  All 
lengths,  uniform  or  assorted,  put  up  in  boxes. 

Ash  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  40c. 
in  stamps  for  a  box  of  100 ;  assorted  sizes. 

MANUFACTOBED  BY 

JUDSCN  L.THOMSON  MFC.  CO.^ 
Wallhaoi]  Olaaa. 


Burlington 
Roure 


Harvest 
Excursions 


August  30th  and  Sept.  27th, 


FROM 


Chicago,  Peoria  M  St.  Louis 

to  the  Cities  and  Farm  Districts 
throug-hout  the 


Southwest  and  Northwest 

Round  trip  tickets  will  be  sold  by  your  local 
ticket  agent  on  these  dates  at 

HALF  RATES! 

□  See  that  they  read  overthe  Burlington  Route 
from  Chicago,  Peoria  or  St.  Louis.  It  Is  the 
direct  line  to  the  territory  in  question.  Send 
for  pamphlet  with  map  and  complete  informa- 
tion to      P.  S.  EUSTIS,  C.  P.  A., 

Chicago,  III. 


|°°°£i-°iBICYCLES 

And  lowest  prices  on  all  "92  makes  i  2d 


s:^''y'./~^fSS£^hd.  Sasi/ payments.  Wesell everywhere. 
•91  Cusn'n  $b5  J  urw,  balls. $65  (  40  in.  $3^  Victor  Jr., balla  $17 
'90  Crescent  {'91  make)  "  $50  '91  $135  Rambler  "  $90 
'91  $145  Cusb'n  High  Grade$90  !  And  20  other  styles  as  cheap. 
Largest  stock  and  oldest  dealers  in  U.  S.  Agls.  wanted. 
C^ta.free.  Bouse,  Bazard  <&  Co.,  32  E  St,  Peoria,  III. 


SAY!  BEE-KEEPER! 

?!end  for  a  free  sample  copy  of  ROOT'S  handsomely 
illustrated  .Seiiii-Monthly  (36-page)  CLEANINGS 
IN  BEE-CULTURE,  (Sl.OO  a  year)  and  his  52-page 

i^atr^o'f  BEE -KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

FREE  for  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal.  His 
A  B  C  of  BEE-CULTURE,  400  double -column 
pages,  price  $1.25,  is  just  the  book  for  YOU.  Address 

ROOT,  THE  BEE-MAN,  Medina,  O. 
SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 

for  1,  2,  &  3  horses,  with  governor,  either Jpvel 
^^^^         or  regular  tread^  ™ 

Get 
our 
prices 
and  Catft' 
logue  of 

Sweep  Power:  .    _ 

band  an-l  power  Corn  Shellet-s.  Feeii  CuttLT=,   , 

Feed  Mills.  Steel  Land  Rfillor<;.  Cliilldl  Plows.  Mowers,  Wood 
Saws.  Eneines~3  to  15  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  on  base  plate. 

s.  s:mes6ingek&son,  tat  amy,  pa. 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  catalogue  giving 
particulars  and  prices.  Write 

THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.,  RICHMOND,  IND. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Before  you  buy  a  /^TT^CTJ 

Press.writetheHY-  lilUI^K 
DRAULIO  PRESS  ^ 
MFG.  CO.  Of  Mt.  Gllead,  0, 

for  eatalorue,  which  will  b» 
mailed  free  on  application 


HYDRAULIC 


Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses; also  general  ci-  ^ 
der  makers'  supplies, 


WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY, 

MANCFACTUEED  BY 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 
ITHACA,  N.  v., 

Snccessors  to  the  Empire  Well  Anger  Co., 

Mounted  and  on  Sills,  for 
deep  or  skallow  wells, 
with  steam  or  horse 
power. 

Send  for 
Catalogue. 

•i?r^  Williams  Brothers 

ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Sole  manufactubers, 
HiGGANUM,  Conn.  New  York  Office,  No.  18  Cliff  St. 
Whitman  i  Barnes  M fg.  Co.  gen'l Agents, 

CINCINNATI  AND  CHICAGO. 
?rentioo  this  paper  v,-hen  yon  M-rite. 

PRESERVATIVE. 

Milkmen,  Creamerymen  and  Dairy- 
men can  keep  JVIilk  and  Cream 
fresh  a  week  witliout  using  ice. 
iie.'ilthful,  tasteless,  odorless  and 
1  inexpensive.  Sample,  enough  to 
make  test,  mailed  for  ten  cents. 
The  Preservaliue  il'f'g  Co.,  10  Cedar  St.,  jNew  York. 


THREE 

STYLES. 
FIVE 

SIZES. 

Thovsayids 
sold. 


MORGAN 


Spading 
Harrow 


The  Best  all  around  Rotary  Harrow  and  Pulverizer. 


fJQ  FOU  AL  *'>''  ^"^^  plowed  land.  Stubble,  Vine- 
'    "  yards  and  Peach  Orchards.   Leaves  no 

furrow  or  ridge.  Angle  of  teeth  adjustable.  Send 
for  Cataloaue.     Blention  this  Paper.  Address 

D.S.  MORGAN  &  CO.  Brockport.N.'Y. 

ilHeutioii  this  paper  wbeu  you  write. 


CHEAPER  THAN  BARB  WIRE. 

HUMANE,  STRONG,  VISIBLE,  ORNAMENTAL. 


Double  the  Strength  of  any  otl 
a  Perfect  Farm  Fence,  yet  Ha 
cular  and  Testimonials,  also  C 
Flexible  M'ire  Mats.  Ac. 
Eastern  Sales  Agency.,  102  Cham 

T.  D.  Ganse,  '  ; 


IRE  r^AIVEL  FEIVCE. 


Zr^e  ;  will  not  stretch,  sag,  or  get  out  of  shape.   Harmless  to  stock, 
'^e  onough  to  Ornament  a  Lawn.   Write  for  prices.  Descriptive  Cir- 
he  of  Hartman  Steel  Picket  Lawn  Fence,  Tree  and  Flower  Guards, 
JHA.nT2ttA.Xr  MFO.  CO..  Scatter  Falls,  JPa, 

^fNew  Tori;  Soulhern  Sales  Agency,  .01  and  53  S.Forsj/lh  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
'■Z^  I  'SVestern  Sales  Agent,  oUS  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


z.^      i  mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


GRAIN  DRILL 


tenter  Clear,  Ratcliet  Ciroimd  Wbcel.s.  Po.sitiTe  Force 

Feed  Tor  Grain  and  Orass 
Seed.   l.iiiil>er  Tonf;ue. 

with  no  Weight  on  the 
Horses' Necks.  Frame  sup- 
ported by  Wheels  both  in 
Front  and  Rear, practically 
a  Four  Wheel  Drill.  The 
Ratchet  Ground  Wheels 
both  being  Drivers,  the 
Grain  Feed  is  operated  in 
turning  eltber  to  the 
right  or  teft— the  latest 
and  best  improvement  on 
Grain  Drills  now  in  the 
market.  Manufactured  by 


P.P.MAST&GO. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

ALSO  MANCFACTUREES  OF 

BUCKEYE  FERTILIZER  DRILLS, 
'BUCKEYE  RIDING  &  WALKING  CULTIVATORS,  BUCKEYE  SEEDERS,  BUCKEYE  CIDER  MILLS 
and  HAY  RAKES.  We  also  manufacture  this  same  style  in  a  Combined  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 
flRlllPU  UniKP^  •  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Peoria,  lUs.:  St.  Paul,  Minn.:  Kansas  City,  IMo.; 
DnnllUn  nUUOLO  .  San  Francisco,  C"al.    »S*  Send  for  Circular  to  either  o(  these  firms  or  to  us. 

When  you  write,  be  stare  to  say  you  saw  this  advertisement  in  Farm  and  Fireside. 


TIME  IS 


MONEY 


AVHICH  TOU  C.\N  SATE  BY 
USING  THE 

Queen  Washing  Machine 

One  wasber  sold  at  whole- 
sale price  where  we  have 
no  agent.  For  full  particu- 
lars and  catalogue,  address 
The  Kuc'kcye  Churn  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  68.  Sidney,  Ohic. 

Mention  tliis  paper  when  you  write. 


For  Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  Saddles,  Fly  Nets 
Traveling  Bags,  Military  Equipments,  Etc. 

Gives  a  beautiful  finish  which  will  not  peel  or 
crack  off,  smut  or  crock  by  handling.   Not  a  varnish 
Used  by  the  U.  S.  Army  and  is  the  standard 
among  manufacturers  and  owners  of  fine  harness 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  HARNESS  MAKERS. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Evaporator 

>  or  family  use  and  small  fruit  growers.  The  Best  and 
Cheapest  in  the  market.  Price  SS.-'iO,  £6  and  810/  Circulars 
free.    EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  257  S.  5th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
l»rc-ii;iuii  tbi-- paper  wbcny'i-i  wr'le. 


GEO.ERTEL& CCaUINCV,  ILL.* 


IDEAL  In  Name 

and  In  Fact. 

WIND  MILL 


and  Three  Post 

STEEL  TOWER. 

The  LATEST  and  BEST. 

Cj7oe  8.9.1  a  ft.  eeered. 
QIlCO  10  and  IS  ft.  Uneeared. 
TOWEKS,  80,  40,  50  &  eo.ft. 

Mills  with  or  without  graphite 
bearings. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO.. 

607  Kiver  St.,  f  REEPORT,  IIU 

Sleiiiiuii  tills  paper  wlien  j  ou  write. 


Stop  right  here!  Read  this  add ! 


•.    We  will  send  It  to  you  for  nothing. 


Do  You  Know  a  Good  Thinjj  When  You  See  it? 


The  Finest  Catalogue  and  Handbook  of  Musical  Instruments  ever 
issued.  28  pages,  illustrated  in  colors  with  Portraits  and  I'hoto-Litho- 
graphs,  giving  lull  particulars  of  the  celebrated  Cornish 

You  huv  a  ri.-ino  or  Or!ran  direct  from  our  factory  .it  cost  price,  thus 
saving  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  DON'T  buy  elsewhere  till  you 
see  our  Catalo(?ue.  AVhen  you  have  examined  it  YOU 
AVON'T  BUY  ELSEWHERE.  BE  WISE  IX  TIME. 
Don't  fill  agents'  and  dealers'  pockets  with  your  hard  earned  mone.v; 
get  everv  cent  of  value  for  yourself,  and  buy  direct  from  the  man- 
ufacturer.   Send  at  once  lor  our  Catalogue;  it  is  FREE  TO  ANY 


ADDRESS. 


    _    Write  us. 

CORNISH  &  CO.,  ri^a^^fae*^)  ^l^lJ;ITe?Je°y^  I 


fi®^Always  mention  this  paper. 


I^HH^^  30  Da^g.  Wishing  to  Introduce  our  rR.iTO\  PORTRAITS  and  at  the  same  time 

f^^^B  extendour business andmakenew customers, wehavedeeidedtomakethisSpecIal Offer: 

R6     m^^m  Send  us  a  Cabinet  Picture,  Fhotograph,  Tintype. Ambrotype  or  Daguerotype  of  yoursell 

^9||  ^^^^  H|  or  any  member  of  your  family,  living  ordead  and  we  will  mate  you  a  CKAYOJ*  POR- 

^^^B  TRAIT  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  provided  you  exhibit  it  to  your  friends  as  a  sample  of  our 

^ork.  and  use  your  influence  in  securing  us  future  orders.  Place  name  and  address  on 
^1     ^1  m  HI  back  of  picture  and  it  will  be  returned  in  perfect  order.  We  make  any  change  in  picture 

you  wish,  not  interfering  with  the  likeness.  Refer  to  any  bank  in  Chicago.  Address  all 
mail  to  THE  CRESCENT  CRAYON  CO.  Opposite  New  German  Theatre,  CHICAGO,  ILl.  P.  S.-We  will  forfeit 
•lOO  to  anyone  sending  us  photo  and  not  receiving  crayon  picture  FREE  as  per  this  offer.    This  offer  is  bonaflde. 

When  you  write,  mention  this  paper. 


FREE 


during  July  and  August. — Send  us  at  once  a  photograph  or  a  tintype  ol 
yourselt,  or  anv  member  of  ^our  familj',  living  or  dead,  and  we  will  make 
for  you  one  of  our  finest  $25.00  life-size  CRAYON  PORTRAITS  absolutely 
free  of  charge.  This  offer  is  made  to  introduce  our  artistic  portraits  in 
vour  vicinity.  Put  j'our  name  and  address  back  of  photo.,  and  send  same  to  Tanquerey 
Portrait  Society,  741  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklvn,  Y.  References  :  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmadge, 
all  newspaper  publishers,  Banks,  and  Express  Companies  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

Mention  this  pape'r  when  you  answer  advertisements. 
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TERMS {S?  A  YEAR. 


34  NUniHfiK.S. 


Tlie  Circulation  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
tliis  issue  is 


250,600  COPIES. 

Tlie  Average  Circulation  for  the  24  issues  of 
tlie  last  12  months  lias  been 

273,137  COPIES  EACH  ISSUE. 

To  accommodate  advertisers,  two  editions 
are  printed.  The  Eastern  edition  being 
100,200  copies,  the  Western  edition 
being  150,400  copies  this  issue. 

Farm  and  Fireside   has   More  Actual 
Subscribers  than  any  Agricultural 
Journal  in  the  World. 


A farmers'  bulletin  on  the  treatment 
of  smuts'in  w^heat  and  oats  has  re- 
centlj'  been  published  by  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  and  can  be  ob- 
.tained  by  applyina;  to  tlie  secretary  of 
agriculture,  Washington,  D.  O. 

The  bulletin  gives  a  brief  illustrated  de- 
scription of  the  smuts  affecting  wheat  and 
oats,  estimates  the  damage  annually  done 
by  them,  placing  it  much  higher  than  com- 
monly supposed,  and  describes  simple 
'methods  of  preventive  treatment.  In 
conclusion,  the  bulletin  says  that  it  will 
fail  of  its  object  if  it  does  not  induce 
farmers  to  treat  their  wlieat  this  year. 
The  recommendations  given  are  not  from 
theoretical  grounds  alone,  but  are  justi- 
fied by  the  results  of  extended  and  labori- 
ous experiments  many  times  repeated. 
One  method  of  treatment  is  as  follows: 

The  hot-water  treatment  for  oat  and  wheat 
smut,  discovered  by  J.  L.  Jensen,  of  Denmark, 
in  1887,  consists  in  immersing  the  seed  which 
is  supposed  to  be  infected  with  smut  for  a  few 
minutes  in  scalding  water.  The  temperature 
must  be  such  as  to  kill  the  smut  spores,  and 
the  immersion  must  not  be  prolonged  so  that 
the  heat  would  injure  the  germinative  power 
of  the  seed.  If  the  water  is  at  a  temperature 
of  132>^°  F.,  the  spores  will  be  killed,  and  yet 
\he  immersion,  if  not  continued  beyond  fif- 
teen minutes,  will  not  in  the  least  injure  the 
seed.  The  temperature  must  be  allowed  to 
vary  but  little  from  132^4°,  in  no  case  rising 
higher  than  135^  or  falling  below  130°.  To  in- 
sure tliese  conditions  when  treating  large 
quantities  of  seed,  the  following  suggestions 
are  offered : 

Provide  two  large  vessels— as  two  kettles 
over  a  flre,  or  boilers  on  a  cook-stove— the  first 
containing  warm  water  (say  110°  to  130°),  the 
second  containing  scalding  water  (132}^°). 

The  first  is  for  the  purpose  of  warming  the 
seed  preparatory  to  dipping  it  into  thesecond. 
Unless  this  precaution  is  taken  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  keep  the  water  in  the  second  vessel 
at  a  proper  temperature. 

The  seed  wliich  is  to  be  treated  must  be 
placed,  half  a  bushel  or  more  at  a  time,  in  a 
closed  vessel  that  will  allow  free  entrance  and 
exit  of  water  on  all  sides.  For  this  purpose,  a 
busliel  basket  made  of  heavy  wire  could  be 
used,  with  wliich  spread  wire  netting,  say  12 
meshes  to  the  inch,  or  an  iron  frame  could  be 
made  at  a  trifling  cost,  over  which  the  wire 
netting  could  be  stretched.  This  would  allow 
the  water  to  pass  freely  and  %yet  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  seed.  A  sack  made  of  loosely- 
woven  material  (as  gunny-sack)  could  perhaps 
be  used  instead  of  the  wire  basket.  A  perfor- 
ated tin  vessel  is,  in  some  respects,  preferable 
to  the  foregoing. 

Now  dip  the  basket  of  seed  in  the  first  ves- 
sel; after  a  moment,  lift  it,  and  when  the 
water  has  for  the  most  part  escaped,  plunge  it 
into  the  water  again,  reoeating  the  operation 
several  times.  The  object  of  the  lifting  and 
plunging,  to  which  should  be  added  also  a 
rotary  motion,  is  to  bi  ing  every  grain  in  con- 
tact with  the  hot  water.  Less  than  a  minute  is 
required  for  this  preparatory  treatment,  after 
\Thich  plunge  the  basket  of  s^ed  into  the  sec- 


ond vessel.  If  the  thermometer  indicates 
that  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  falling, 
pour  in  hot  water  until  it  is  elevated  to  13234°. 
If  it  should  rise  higher  than  13234°,  add  small 
quantities  of  cold  water.  This  will  doubtless 
be  the  most  sirpple  method  of  keeping  the 
proper  temperature,  and  requires  only  the 
addition  of  two  small  -vessels,  one  for  cold  and 
one  for  boiling  water. 

Steam,  conducted  into  the  second  vessel  by 
a  pipe  provided  with  a  stop-cock,  answers 
even  better,  both  for  heating  the  water  and 
elevating  the  temperature  from  time  to  time. 

The  basket  of  seed  should,  very  shortly  after 
its  immersion,  be  lifted  and  then  plunged  and 
agitated  in  the  manner  described  above;  and 
the  operation  should  be  repeated  eiglit  or  ten 
times  during  the  immersion,  which  should  be 
continued  fifteen  minutes.  In  this  way  every 
portion  of  the  seed  will  be  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  scalding  water.  Immediately 
after  its  removal,  dash  cold  water  over  it  or 
plunge  it  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  and  then 
spread  it  out  to  dry.  Another  portion  can  be 
treated  similarly,  and  so  on  until  all  the  seed 
has  been  disinfected.  Before  thoroughly  dry 
the  seed  can  be  sown ;  but  it  may  be  thor- 
oughly dried  and  stored  if  desired. 

The  important  precautions  to  be  taken  are 
as  follows  :  (1)  Maintain  the  proper-  temperature 
of  the  water  (13234°  F.),  in  no  case  allowing  it 
to  rise  higher  than  135°  or  to  fall  below  130°. 
This  will  not  be  difficult  to  do  if  a  reliable  ther- 
mometer is  used  and  hot  or  cold  water  be 
dipped  into  the  vessel  as  the  falling  or  rising 
temperature  demands.  Immersion  fifteen 
minutes  will  not  then  injure  the  seed.  (2)  See 
that  the  volume  of  scalding  water  is  much 
greater  (at  least  six  or  eight  times),  than  that 
of  the  seed  treated  at  any  one  time.  (3)  Never 
fill  the  basket  or  sack  containing  the  seed  en- 
tirely full,  but  always  leave  room  for  the  grain 
to  move  about  freely.  (4)  Leave  the  seed  in 
the  second  vessel  of  ■wa.tQV  fifteen  minutes. 


R.  Talcott's  article  on  the  cost  of 
I  \  ensilage  and  the  cost  of  producing 
■*  »■  milk,  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
yearly  cost  of  keeping  his  cows  is  $15  a 
head,  has  called  forth  some  criticisms  in 
three  of  our  exchanges.  The  main  point 
of  these  criticisms  is  that  Mr.  Talcott  has 
charged  his  dairy  business  only  with  the 
actual  cost  of  producing  the  feed  con- 
surhed  instead  of  what  that  feed  would 
sell  for  at  market  prices.  For  example, 
he  has  charged  clover  hay  to  the  dairy  at 
$i  a  ton,  the  actual  cost  of  producing  it  on 
the  farm,  instead  of  f6,  or  whatever  the 
market  price  might  have  been.  In  other 
words,  the  criticism  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  profits  Mr.  Talcott  claims  should  not 
be  credited  to  the  daii-y,  but  to  the  farm, 
and  that  to  get  at  the  real  profits  of  his 
dairy  business,  it  should  be  charged  with 
the  market  price  of  farm  products  con- 
sumed. 

In  one  sense  this  point  may  be  well 
taken,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  ob- 
scure the  real  object  of  the  article.  The 
method  of  book-keeping  does  not  alter  the 
cash  receipts  and  the  expenses  of  the  busi- 
ness. If  the  grass,  hay  and  corn  pro- 
duced on  the  farm  bring  in  larger  net 
profits  when  sold  in  the  form  of  butter 
than  in  the  form  of  feed,  the  successful 
farmer  may  be  pardoned  for  the  technical 
error  in  book-keeping  that  credits  them 
all  to  the  dairy  business. 
,  One  critic  finds  fault  with  Mr.  Talcott 
because  he  has  not  charged  his  dairy  busi- 
ness with  the  value  of  the  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  his  crops  of 
corn  and  clover  removed  from  the  soil 
storehouse.  Why  should  he,  when  the 
butter  sold  from  the  farm  carries  away 
with  it  none  of  these  valuable  elements  of 
fertility?  Butter  is  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  its  original 


source  is  air  and  water.  That  is  one  of 
the  great  advantages  of  the  butter  dairy 
business.  It  does  not  exhaust  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  The  valuable  elements  that 
would  leave  the  farm  in  the  hay  and  grain 
sold,  are  returned  to  the  soil.  He  also  er- 
roneously charges  Mr.  Talcott  with  esti- 
mating the  value  of  twenty  tons  of  clover 
hay  at  $30— $1.30  per  ton.  If  he  will  read 
the  plain  statement  carefully  he  will  find 
that  the  cost  of  saving  thirty  tons  of  hay 
is  given  at  $'iO,  and  the  rent  of  the  land 
$50,  making  the  cost  per  ton  |4. 

The  interest  on  the  value  of  the  pasture 
land  is  covered  by  the  charge  of  25  cents  a 
head  per  week,  yet  this  critic  adds  $378  to 
the  cost  for  this  item.  By  juggling  with 
the  figures  in  this  way  he  expands  the  total 
cost  of  Mr.  Talcott's  dairy  business  from 
|600  to  f 1,500,  and  then  unfairly  places  it  in 
comparison  with  $250,thecost  of  wintering. 
He  started  out  by  calling  Mr.  Talcott's 
statements  "startling,"  and  "  at  variance 
with  the  facts,"  and  then  proceeded  to 
write  a  review  of  them  that  is  remarkable 
for  its  erroneous  statements  and  con- 
clusions. 


THE  following  table  from  the  tenth 
annual  report  of  tho  Ohio  e'xper- 
iment  station  gives  in  a  condensed 
form  the  yield  of  sixteen  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  wheat  for  seven  years;  also 
the  average  yield  of  each  for  seven  years : 


relish,  were  looking  sleeker  and  growing 
faster,  although  both  lots  ate  up  their 
food  clean,  so  that  they  actually  con- 
sumed the  same  amount  of  nutriment. 
It  has  been  widely  taught  during  the  past 
year  that  the  patrons  of  separator  cream- 
eries were  losing  largely  by  allowing  the 
skim-milk  to  sour  before  they  got  it  to 
their  pigs. 

"The  statement  was  made  that  in  souring 
the  milk  sugar  was  changed  to  acid,  and 
therefore  a  large  amount  of  feeding  mat- 
ter lost.  A  rather  extensive  canvass 
among  farmers  recently  showed  quite  a 
decided  preponderance  in  favor  of  pigs 
doing  better  on  sour  milk  than  on  sweet. 
How,  then,  can  we  explain  and  harmonize 
the  two  statements?  The  probable  reason 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  when  milk  sours, 
the  milk  sugar  is  broken  tip  into  lactic^ 
acid,  but  this  change  takes  place  without 
any  loss  of  solid  matter.  One  particle  of 
milk  sugar  merely  absorbs  some  water,and 
splits  up  into  two  particles  of  lactic  acid. 
Recent  experiments  seem  to  shovi^  con- 
clusively that  lactic  acid,  in  common 
with  several  other  vegetable  acids,  is  di- 
gestive, and  has  a  real  feeding  value.  It 
could  not  be  said  from  our  experiments 
that  skim-milk  could  be  kept  indefinitely 
and  still  not  lose  in  feeding  value,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  there  is  no  loss  in 
feeding  value  in  the  first  change  of  sour- 
ing and  lobbering." 


Varieties. 


Valley  

Red  Fultz  

Diehl-Mediterranean. 

Royal  Australian  

Nigger  

Egyptian  

Poole  

Penquite's  Velvet  

Silver  ChafT  Smooth.. 

Tasmanian  Red  

Democrat  

Martin's  Amber  

Theiss  

Fultz  

Landreth  

Mediterranean  


Mean.. 


Color 

Bearded 

Bushels  per  Acre. 

of 

or 

CD 

Grain. 

Smooth . 

1884. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

red 

bearded 

38.1 

45.8 

34.9 

33.6 

44.5 

36.1 

39.5 

.38.9 

red 

smooth 

38.2 

54.0 

35.2 

30.9 

37.3 

32.5 

32.4 

37.2 

red 

bearJed 

39.2 

42.7 

26.9 

3-1.1 

42.0 

27.5 

37.6 

35.7 

white 

stiiooth 

40.2 

49.6 

38.8 

18.1 

45.6 

32.6 

24.5 

35.6 

led 

bearded 

3B.6 

51.0 

24.6 

.32.0 

40.6 

31.7 

31.6 

35.4 

red 

bearded 

30.6 

41.7 

28.0 

32.2 

46.1 

34.0 

37.2 

35.4 

red 

smootli 

32.6 

61.2 

25.5 

17.5 

43.6 

29.6 

35.9 

35.1 

red 

bearded 

33.3 

42.9 

37.4 

26.6 

41.3 

35.2 

27.9 

34.9 

white 

smooth 

39.7 

45.2 

30.0 

31.4 

37.8 

29.5 

30.1 

34.8 

red 

bearded 

49.6 

45.6 

22.1 

25.0 

37.1 

29.3 

33.1 

34.5 

white 

bearded 

35.9 

40;  4 

24.5 

25.0 

45.3 

.30.4- 

38.1 

34.2 

white 

smooth 

45.2 

36.7 

21.4 

28.2 

47.8 

29.1 

28.8 

33.9 

red 

bearded 

29.4 

46.2 

29.5 

36.8 

37.8 

25.4 

30.5 

33.7 

red 

smooth 

36.7 

38.4 

23.1 

30.1 

34.2 

35.6 

33.0 

white 

smootli 

31.6 

39.9 

32.0 

25.6 

41.1 

25.3 

32.6 

red 

bearded 

31.0 

38.7 

22.3 

28.2 

36.8 

29.3 

34.5 

31.5 

37.2 

45.0 

28.9 

28.0 

40.9 

31.9 

32.7 

.34,8 

IN  a  recent  number  of  the  Country  Oentle- 
man  W.  W.  Cooke  gives  the  results  of 
some  tests  made  to  determine  the  rel- 
ative feeding  value  of  sweet  skim-milk 
and  sour  skim-milk  for  pigs.  The  feeding 
experiments  commenced  May  18,  when 
the  pigs  were  about  six  weeks  old,  and 
lasted  until  October  27.  To  one  lot  the 
milk  was  fed  perfectly  sweet.  That  fed 
to  the  other  lot  was  allowed  to  stand  in 
an  open  tub  until  it  became  thoroughly 
lobtiered,  or  as  sour  as  any  skim-milk 
from  separator  creameries  ever  gets  before 
it  is  fed  out,  when  during  the  hottest  days 
no  attempt  is  made  to  keep  it  sweet.  The 
pigs  were  fed  what  skim-milk  they  would 
eat,  two  ounces  of  corn-meal  being  added 
to  each  quart,  until  they  were  large 
enough  to  take  six  quarts  of  milk  and 
twelve  ounces  of  corn-meal  daily.  After 
that  wheat  bran  and  gluten  meal  made  np 
what  additional  food  they  desired. 

In  the  article,  tables  are  given  showing 
the  daily  rations,  live  weight  at  different 
periods,  gain  in  weight,  amount  of  food 
required  to  produce  a  pound  of  growth, 
etc.,  of  each  pig. 

The  tests  show  that  the  sour  skim-milk 
produced  the  better  results  in  every  case. 
"It  was  evident,"  says  ISIr.  Cooke,  "within 
three  weeks  after  the  pigs  were  put  on 
separate  diets,  that  those  having  the  sour 
milk  were  eating  their  food  with  better 


It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to 
the  patrons  of  many  separator  creameries 
to  know  certainly  that  the  feeding  value 
of  skim-milk  is  increased  by  souring. 
Used  in  connection  with  the  proper  grain 
rations,  for  feeding  pigs  sour  skim-milk 
is  worth  at  least  twenty-five  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  of  whole  milk,  when 
pigs  are  worth  over  four  cents  a  pound, 
live  weight. 

To  return  the  highest  possible  profits, 
the  dairy  business,  like  every  other, 
should  have  no  waste  products.  There 
are  times  when  the  by-products  represent 
all  the  profits  there  are  in  a  business,  and 
they  should  never  be  allowed  to  go  to 
waste.  Many  times  the  by-products, 
properly  utilized,  represent  large  profits 
on  the  business. 

Prof.  Cooke  has  done  good  service  in 
demonstrating  how  the  value  of  a  by- 
product of  the  dairy  business  can  be  easily 
increased,  and  at  the  same  time  solving 
one  of  the  problems  that  have  been  troub- 
ling creamery  patrons. 


IN  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  census  bu- 
reau, the  absolute  wealth  of  the  United 
States  is  estimated,  according  to  the 
1890  census,  at  163,648,000,000.  This  is 
over  $1,000  per  capita,  as  against  $870  in 
1880,  $780  in  1870,  and  |514  in  1860. 
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REPORTS  ON  INSECTS-A  COMMENTARY. 

BY  T.  GBEINEB. 

tROMPTNEss  Needed. — In  bul- 
letin No.  19  (April,  1892),  the 
Massachusetts  state  exper- 
iment station  devotes  much 
space  to  the  gipsy-moth.  This 
is  indeed  a  formidable  pest, 
and  leaves  devastation  in  its 
wake.  Some  of  my  readers 
will  say  that  it  is  a  local  visitation 
and  that  they  have  not  even  yet  seen 
a  specimen.  This  may  all  be  true,  and 
yet,  if  the  local  authorities  in  the  in- 
fested territory  had  been  less  prompt 
to  act  or  had  fought  the  enemy  -with 
less  heroic  means,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  all  would  have  been  given  a 
chance  to  make  the  gipsy-moth's  ac- 
quaintance. All  that  insect  needs  in 
order  to  spread  and  become  a  scourge 
everywhere  and  to  destroy  every  vestige 
of  green  foliage,  is  the  slightest  chance. 

Fortunately  the  people  in  the  districts 
where  the  creature  made  its  first  appear- 
ance saw  at  once  the  absolute  necessity 
of  prompt  action,  and  without  delay  began 
a  "war  to  the  knife."  The  infested  dis- 
tricts were  put  in  quarantine  and  the  in- 
sects destroyed  with  Paris  green,  ker- 
osene emulsion  and  all  other  means  at 
command.  Perhaps  the  intruder  may 
now  be  regarded  under  control;  still,  the 
danger  is  by  no  meaus  entirely  past. 

This  experience  with  the  gipsy-moth, 
however,  involves  an  important  lesson. 
It  shows  us  what  can  be  done  by  prompt 
and  concerted  action.  It  brings  to  light 
the  weakest  point  in  our  methods  of  fight- 
ing our  enemies.  We  are  not  prompt  and 
not  thorough  enough.  We  do  not  work 
together  as  we  ought.  The  potato-beetle 
would  never  have  become  that  terrible 
pest  that  it  now  is  if  we  had  given  it  the 
same  reception  on  its  first  ai^pearance  that 
was  given  to  the  gipsy-moth.  We  would 
be  able  even  now  to  exterminate  it  in  a 
few  years,  if  all  growers  would  work  to- 
gether, using  promptly  and  persistently 
the  means  so  well  known  and  easily  ap- 
plied for  the  insect's  destruction.  But 
while  even  a  single  one  out  of  ten  persons 
allows  the  bettle  to  breed  at  will  on  his 
fields,  what  else  could  we  expect  but  a 
continuance  of  the  nuisance?  This  is 
also  the  case  with  the  coddling-moth 
which  makes  our  apples  worni3',  with 
this  difierence  only,  that  this  pest  (the 
female  not  having  perfect  wing)  does  not 
spread  so  readily  frpm  orchard  to  orchard, 
BO  that  the  large  orchardlsts,  who,  for- 
tunately, ai^iist  the  ones  most  likely  to 


spray  their  orchards,  need  not  greatly 
fear  the  moths  which  the  small  orchard  of 
a  non-spraying  neighbor  may  furnish. 

All  our  injurious  insects  have  their 
parasites  and  insect  enemies.  The  gipsy- 
moth  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Still, 
the  Massachusetts  people  did  not  rest  easy 
on  that  account  and  leave  the  task  of 
clearing  out  the  gipsy-moth  to  their  nat- 
ural enemies,  but  took  prompt  action  at 
once.  It  will  not  do  to  put  too  much  re- 
liance on  this  assistance  of  insect  pai-- 
asites.  We  will  always  go  safest  if  we 
rely  on  our  own  efforts.  Sometimes,  it 
is  true,  these  parasites  render  material 
aid,  but  if  we  do  our  part  and  make 
proper  use  of  insecticides,  this  help  on  the 
part  of  friendly  insects  will  make  our 
work  all  the  more  effective.  The  scarcity 
of  potato-beetles  in  this  vicinity  last 
season  seemed  to  give  us  the  satisfactory 
assurance  that  insect  parasites  were  about 
getting  the  upper  hand  of  our  old  ten- 
striped  foe.  We  shoiild  then  have 
worked  all  the  harder  to  make  sure  that 
all  were  destroj^ed  which  managed  to  es- 
cape their  insect  enemies,  instead  of 
standing  idly  by  and  imagining  our  ser- 
vices were  not  needed  any  more.  Now 
the  beetles  are  present  again  in  quite  large 
numbers,  and  we  have  to  fight  them  as 
before  or  sufifer  loss. 

Fighting  Cue  Enemies  with  Conta- 
gious Diseases. — On  the  table  before  me 
is  also  bulletin  No.  17  of  the  Division  of 
Entomologj',  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  treats  on  the  chinch- 
bug,  an  insect  much  dreaded  in  various 
sections  of  the  states  on  account  of  the 
damage  it  does  to  grain  and  other  crops. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  will  re- 
member that  Prof.  Forbes  recently  dis- 
covered a  highly  contagious  chinch-bug 
disease,  and  that  efforts  were  made  to 
spread  this  deadly  disease  among  the 
vast  hordes  of  healthy  bugs  and  thus  de- 
stroy them.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  infectious  diseases  of  our  enemies 
will  play  a  verj^  important  part  in  our  fu- 
ture warfare  against  bugs,  and  perhaps 
against  other  foes.  I  see  the  report  from 
Germany,  for  instance,  that  the  field- 
mouse  pest  is  losing  its  terrors  there,  be- 
cause scientists  have  found  in  the  mouse- 
typhus  a  disease  which  can  easily  be, 
spread  among  the  rodents  and  which  is 
sure  to  kill  them.  Surely  it  cannot  be 
said  that  we  are  not  making  progress  in 
our  manners  and  means  of  protecting  our 
crops  against  enemies. 

A  Tkeatise  on  Insects. — An  older  bul- 
letin of  the  Central  experiment  farm, 
Ottawa,Canada (bulletin  No.  11,  May,  1891 ), 
contains  "Recommendations  for  the  pre- 
vention of  damage  by  some  common  in- 
sects of  the  farm,  the  orchard  and  the 
garden."  I  do  not  see  anything  in  it  that 
is  particularly  new,  but  it  gives  good  de- 
scriptions and  illustrations  of  our  chief 
insect  foes  and  the  standard  methods  of 
protecting  our  crops  against  them.  Peo- 
ple who  have  none  of  the  standard  works 
on  insects  will  find  this  little  ti-eatise 
quite  handy  if  they  can  get  it  at  little 
cost  or  free  on  application.  I  do  not  know 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Central 
experiment  farm  sends  out  its  b\illetins 
to  applicants.  The  treatise  in  question 
is  by  James  Fletcher,  entomologist  and 
botanist  to  the  Dominion  experimental 
farms. 

The  Pea-weevil.— I  have  so  many  in- 
quiries about  the  pea-weevil  that  I  will 
quote  the  following  from  the  same  bulle- 
tin; namely,  "Remedies  for  the  Weevil." 

"First,  clean  seed.  Of  great  importance 
is  sewing  uninfestedseed.  When  weevily 
peas  are  sown  as  seed,  the  beetles  emerge 
soon  afterwards  and  remain  in  the  fields, 
feeding  on  the  plants  until  the  young 
pods  are  formed.  The  use  of  weevily 
peas  for  seed  is  a  great  mistake,  the  germ 
of  a  large  proportion  being,  as  a  rule,  de- 
stroyed, and  those  which  do  germinate 
producing  weak  plants.  Although  ex- 
treme cold  (15°  below  zero,  Fahr.)  cer- 
tainly killed  the  weevils  in  two  samples 
of  peas,  it  would  be  a  most  unjustifiable 
experiment  to  introduce  infested  seed 
into  a  district,  trusting  to  the  climate  to 
destroy  the  weevils. 

"Second,  bisulphide  of  carbon.  When 
seed  is  known  to  be  infested,  there  are 
several  ways  of  destroj^ing  the  insects. 
The  remedy  most  widely  used  by  seeds- 
men who  have  all  the  conveniences,  is  to 
place  the  seed  in  some  close  A^essel  and 
subject  it  to  the  vapor  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon.     This  chemical  vaporizes  when 


exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  vapor  is  so 
much  heavier  than  air  that  it  will  run 
down  through  the  mass  of  any  seed  upon 
the  top  of  which  it  has  been  placed,  and 
will  destroy  all  insects.  The  quantity  re- 
quired is  small,  one  quarter  of  a  pound 
being  enough  to  disinfect  three  hundred 
weight  of  peas.  Place  the  grain  in  a  per- 
fectly tight  bin  or  barrel  and  then  pour 
some  of  the  bisulphide  into  a  shallow  vessel 
and  place  it  on  the  top,  put  on  the  cover 
and  keep  it  tightly  closed  for  forty-eight 
hours.  '  The  bisulphide  does  not  injure 
the  seed  in  any  way,  but  it  must  be  used 
with  care  on  account  of  its  extreme  in- 
flammability. The  seed  must  be  emptied 
out  out  of  doors,  and  no  light  must  be 
brought  near  it  or  an  explosion  will  oc- 
cur. 

"Third,  warm  storage.  If  seed  peas  are 
stored  in  a  warm  room  in  bags  of  canvas 
or  strong  paper  during  the  winter,  the 
weevils  will  emerge  and  die  before  the 
seed  is  required  for  sowing. 

"Fourth,  holding  over  seed.  Peas  can  be 
held  over  until  the  second  year  after  har- 
vesting without  injury,  and  the  defective 
seed  can  be  sorted  out  before  sowing. 

"Fifth,  soaking.  If  seed  be  found  to  con- 
tain weevils  at  the  time  of  sowing,  and  it 
is  inconvenient  to  hold  it  over,  the  wee- 
vils can  be  drowned  by  placing  the  seed  in 
soak  for  twelve  hours  before  sowing.  It 
must,  however,  be  sown  or  dried  at  once 
when  taken  out  of  the  water." 

I  am  somewhat  inclined  to  take  excep- 
tions to  points  three  and  four.  These 
methods  do  not  seem  to  be  certain  enough. 
I  have  kept  seed  peas  in  manila-paper 
sacks  in  the  house  from  the  time  the  peas 
were  harvested  until  spring,  and  when 
the  sacks  were  opened  at  sowing-time 
they  were  alive  with  weevils.  These,  if 
allowed  to  escape,  will  surely  be  ready  for 
mischief  again.  Bean-weevils  are  known 
to  subsist  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  until 
the  second  season,  on  the  dry  substance 
of  the  seed  beans.  While  I  do  not  know 
how  long  pea-weevils  can  live  after  they 
have  emerged  from  the  peas,  I  think  it 
much  the  safer  plan  to  kill  them  while 
yet  inside  the  peas  and  before  they  have 
done  too  much  mischief,  by  exjDosing  the 
seed  to  the  bisulphide  fumes,  or  by  mix- 
ing a  little  buhach  with  the  seed  peas  or 
beans.  This  season  I  watched  my  peas 
while  in  bloom  and  sprayed  them,  when 
the  presence  of  weevils  was  discovered, 
with  water  to  which  a  little  bahach  (a 
tablespoonful  made  into  a  paste  with 
water,  to  about  five  gallons  of  water)  had 
been  added.  It  cleared  the  vines  for  the 
time  being,  and  the  peas,  both  as  gath- 
ered for  the  table  and  for  seed,  seemed  to 
be  less  eflected  than  thej^  ordinarily  are. 


CO  OPERATIVE  DAIRY  BUSINESS. 

By  request  I  offer  a  few  suggestions  rel- 
ative to  the  necessary  requirements  of  co- 
operative creameries  and  cheese  factories. 
My  experience  of  thirty  years'  continuous 
work  with  them  as  salesman,  book- 
keeper, director  and  patron  has  given  me 
an  opportunity  to  point  out  some  mis- 
■takes  very  liable  to  occur  among  the  best 
informed  farmers  who  have  made  grain 
or  stock  farming  a  specialty,  but  for  some 
reasons  desire  to  change  to  the  dairy. 

Ashtabula  county  has  been  the  banner 
dairy  county  of  Ohio  for  several  gener- 
ations of  time,  and  forty  years  ago  when 
I  first  came  here  to  live,  there  was  but  lit- 
tle or  no  attention  paid  to  other  farming. 
The  farmers  did  not  try  to  even  raise 
wheat  enough  for  their  own  bread,  or  corn 
enough  to  feed  their  stock,  but  would  de- 
pend upon  the  sale  of  the  dairy  products 
to  purchase  needed  supplies.  This  terri- 
ble mistake  of  specialty  farming  told 
very  severely  upon  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  our  people. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  we  organized 
the  first  Farmers'  Institute  ever  known  to 
our  American  people,  or  the  world,  and 
have  held  our  sixteenth  annual  session. 
It  was  done  to  teach  our  people  mixed 
farming.  We  commenced  to  grow  grain, 
sheep  and  wool  and  do  variety  farming, 
and  soon  learned  that  by  so  doing  our 
farms  could  develop  greater  possibilities, 
and  it  is  my  desire  to  say  that  any  county 
of  Ohio  that  confines  its  farming  to  grain- 
growing  alone  is  making  a  sad  mistake 
and  neglects  important  help.  A  good 
little  dairy  of  cows  is  necessary  on  every 
farm  of  any  considerable  size;  not  an  en- 
tire venture  of  the  whole  farm.  Cows  will 
eat  varieties  of  grasses  and  feed  fi-om  the 
farms  that  sheep  or  horses  will  not  touch, 


I  and  if  all  are  kept  upon  the  same  farm, 
I  every  particle  of  grass,  hay,  corn,  oats  or 
I  crops  of  this  nature  of  the  farm  can  be 
fed  upon  the  farm,  and  the  sole  products 
of  the  farm  carried  to  the  highest  point  of 
production.  You  can  sell  butter,  cheese, 
milk,  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  in  fact,  the  en- 
tire crop  is  carried  to  the  end  of  capacity 
on  the  farm,  and  bj'  this  means  the  fertil- 
ity of  our  soil  is  increased,  while  greater 
revenues  will  certainly  follow  with  mixed 
farming. 

Every  county  should  hail  with  joy  and 
encouragement  the  creameries  and  fac- 
tories, and  ever  J'  farm  should  keep  the 
proper  number  of  cows  to  balance  well  the 
necessary  stock  and  output  of  the  farm. 
I  find  that  from  ten  to  twenty  head  of  cat- 
tle are  actually  needed  on  every  farm  of 
one  hundred  acres,  to  eat  up  the  coarse 
fodder,  such  as  corn  stalks,  clover  hay, 
and  work  the  straw  of  grain  farms  all  up 
into  good  manure.  The  quantity  of  grain 
will  be  made  to  increase  with  fewer  acres 
and  more  manure  and  less  plowing  with 
better  tillage;  it  also  reduces  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  is  the  correct  road  to  follow 
for  the  hidden  pot  of  gold.  Farmers  will 
do  themselves  good  to  unite  in  the  co- 
operative dairy  business.  It  should  not 
be  done  with  indecent  haste,  nor  should 
they  rush  into  it  pell-mell  and  sacrifice 
other  valuable  interests  already  skilfully 
performed  upon  the  farm,  but  they  can 
add  a  few  cows— good  cows  that  will  give 
milk  enough  of  fine  quality  to  pay  a  hand- 
some profit  above  cost  of  care  and  keep. 
No  man  should  think  of  keeping  a  cow 
more  than  one  season  that  will  not  do  it, 
and  he  should  know  for  certain  by  test- 
ing them  frequentU'.  It  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  farm  to  struggle  on  with  a  dairy  of 
cows  when  a  large  portion  of  them  may 
lose  you  money  every  day. 

Co-operative  butter-making  or  cheese- 
making  can  be  no  longer  fairly  done  be- 
tween man  and  man  upon  any  other 
basis  than  the  true  test  of  milk.  The 
quality  of  it  must  govern  the  price  oj: 
division  of  the  product.  If  all  farmers 
would  be  careful  and  painstaking  with 
their  milk,  cooling  it  and  furnishing  the 
necessary  deep  ice-water  setting  to  secure 
the  cream,  and  then  learn  to  make  good 
butter  at  home,  or  if  they  would  engage 
in  the  business  extensively,  enough  tb 
keep  twenty  good  dairy  cows,  or  more, 
best  adapted  to  cheese-making,  they 
could  make  money  bj'  manufacturing  full 
cream-cheese  at  home.  But  they  will  not. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  getting  over  one 
man  in  ten  of  all  our  farmers  to  do  what 
is  best  for  himself,  with  the  dairy  on  the 
farm.  Therefore,  good  butter  factories 
and  good  cheese  factories  are  a  necessity 
and  godsend  to  the  country,  and  will  pay, 
"When  properly  managed,  a  good,  hand- 
some return  to  the  farmer. 

The  hauling  of  milk  to  a  separator 
ci'eamery  or  to  a  cheese  factory  is  a  very 
important  item  to  be  looked  after,  and  as 
the  factories  will  now  receive  it  in  no 
other  waj^  except  upon  true  test,  it  is  sa^ 
to  deliver  milk  but  once  a  day.  The 
night's  milk  can  be  left  at  home,  and 
should  be  well  cared  for.  Keep  it  in  open 
air,  but  under  cover  of  roof,  and  cooled 
down  in  hot  weather  to  as  near  sixty- 
degrees  as  possible,  and  then  add  the 
morning  mess  of  warm  milk  and  go 
as  early  as  possible  to  the  factory  with 
it.  AVe  find  that  milk-haulers  can  best 
be  procured  by  calling  a  meeting  of  the 
patrons  of  the  factory  and  letting  the 
milk  routes  to  the  lowest  bidder.  A 
team  can  haul  the  milk  with  safety  five 
miles,  and  a  few  longer  routes  can  be  tol- 
erated, but  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all 
creamei-ies  to  have  so ipe  short  routes  so  the 
work  of  separation  may  begin  earlj^  in  the 
day  and  the  teamsters  started  back  home 
as  early  as  possible  with  the  load  of  skim- 
milk  that  the  creameries  return  to  the 
farmers— usually  eighty-five  pounds  of 
skim-milk  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  pure 
milk  delivered  there. 

It  is  a  -very  difficult  matter  for  each 
farmer  to  deliver  his  own  milk  to  the  fac- 
tory. For  about  five  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  a  teamster  can  be  hired  to  haul 
for  twenty  farms  or  more.  The  man 
who  lives  close  to  the  factory  must  pay  a 
uniform  price  with  the  one  five  miles 
away,  for  the  reason  that  in  order  to  make 
the  factory  a  success  for  any  of  them,  you 
need  the  milk  from  all  farms  for  five  or  six 
miles  around  it,  and  the  location  should 
make  no  special  advantage  for  any  single 
individual.    My  farm  is  not  over  fifty 
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rods  from  our  factory,  but  I  always  pay 
the  teamster  just  as  much  as  the  patron 
does  who  lives  five  or  six  miles  awaj'',  be- 
cause my  success  depends  upon  having 
his  support  to  the  enterprise.  It  is  unnec- 
essary for  me  to  say  a  word  about  the 
skill  or  management  of  the  creamery,  be- 
cause men  of  that  trade  will  be  hired  to  do 
the  work,  but  the  farmer  who  furnishes 
the  milk  will  soon  grow  tired  of  the  busi- 
ness unless  he  can  make  money.  To  make 
money  he  must  have  good  cows,  and  then 
he  must  adopt  the  silo  and  ensilage  I  have 
heretofore  written  so  much  about. 

Where  the  roads  are  passable  in  winter- 
time, he  should  then  so  manage  as  to  have 
his  cows  come  in  fresh  milk  in  Septem- 
ber, October  and  November,  if  possible, 
for  more  pounds  of  milk  will  be  produced 
annually  from  a  cow  if  she  comes  in 
milk  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  it  will 
bring  much  higher  prices  in  winter  than 
summer,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  silo  costs 
but  a  trifle  more,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  at- 
tend to  it  than  in  the  summer-time  when 
crop  farming  is  on  our  hands. 

Milk  sent  to  creameries  or  factories  is  by 
far  the  easiest  way  a  farmer  can  handle  it, 
and  costs  him  the  least  effort  and  expense. 
If  he  has  sickness  in  his  family  or  is  short 
of  good  help,  the  creamery  and  factory 
will  make  him  good  returns  and  he  has 
more  leisure  and  less  care  than  if  he  is 
compelled  to  do  methodical  and  steady 
work  without  any  variation.  The  dairy 
business  teaches  close  application,  is  good 
discipline  for  the  farmer,  and  when  he 
does  it  right  he  can  make  money. 

H.  Talcott. 


STRAWBERRY  EXPERIENCE. 

The  very  wet  season  we  have  had  has 
been  very  favorable  for  all  kinds  of  newly- 
set  small  fraits.  Between  May  15th  and 
Jane  1st  I  set  9,600  strawberry -plants,  and 
there  is  not  more  than  twenty  missing 
in  tlie  whole  plantation.  Out  of  4,500  red 
and  black  raspberries  planted  with  my 
own  plants,  not  more  than  fifty  have 
failed;  but  of  450  purchased  of  a  stranger, 
fully  one  half  did  not  grow.  They  were 
the  smallest  plants  I  ever  saw,  and  such 
as  I  should  never  think  of  setting  or  sell- 
ing under  ordinary  circumstances;  but 
the  ground  was  reserved,  and  when  they 
came  quite  late  in  the  season  I  planted 
them.  Whether  the  man  was  ignorant  of 
what  a  good  raspberi-y-plant  should  be,  or 
dishonest  and  gave  me  his  culls,  I  cannot 
determine,  but  from  some  other  things  in 
connection  with  him  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  the  latter  supposition  to  be  the 
.  correct  one. 

I  furnished  a  friend  with  350  plants 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  in  six 
weeks  from  that  time  he  picked  twenty 
quarts  of  very  nice  berries  therefrom.  I 
told  him  to  remove  the  lalossoms,  but  he 
failed  to  do  so,  and  his  plants  are  growing 
vigorously  and  making  runners  just  as  if 
they  had  not  been  subjected  to  the  strain 
of  fruit  bearing.  In  ptevious  years  I  have 
noticed  that  plants  set  very  early  in  the 
spring  will  bear  fruit  without  any  ap- 
parent injury,  and  were  1  compelled  to 
choose  between  planting  in  August  or 
September,  or  next  spring,  for  fruiting 
next  June,  I  would  wait  until  spring, 
and  plant  just  as  soon  as  the  frost  was  out 
of  the  ground.  Strong,  well-rooted  plants 
can  be  purchased  in  the  spring  for  about 
halt  what  much  poorer  plants  can  be  ob- 
tained for  in  August,  and  there  is  no  risk 
whatever  in  very  early  spring  planting, 
either  from  drought  or  winter-killing.  I 
think  more  fruit  can  be  obtained  from 
spring-set  plants  than  from  those  set  in 
autumn,  as  the  crowns  grow  uninterrupt- 
edly, and  the  check  from  moving  is  less. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  varieties, 
however,  and  those  most  vigorous  will  do 
the  best,  and  if  a  little  adhering  soil  can 
be  retained,  the  plants  do  better.  For 
this  reason  it  is  better  to  get  the  plants 
near  home,  anff  if  grown  in  clayey  or 
tenacious  soil,  all  the  better. 

I  have  been  very  successful  at  times  in 
transplanting  strawberries  at  seasons  most 
unfavorable.  I  will  give  one  instance. 
On  the  9th  day  of  June  of  the  present 
year  I  was  visiting  the  strawberry  plan- 
tation of  my  friend,  Grant  Kearns,  near 
Zanesville.  He  is  the  originator  of  the 
new  strawberry,  Muskingum,  and  I  was 
so  well  pleased  with  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  the  plants  on  his  and  adjoin- 
ing plantations,  as  well  as  the  size,  quality 
and  yield  of  the  fruit,  that  I  could  not 
wait  another  year  to  have  some,  and 


ordered  fifty  plants  dug  at  once,  although 
they  were  loaded  with  magnificent  berries. 
They  Vere  dug  from  the  edge  of  the 
narrow,  matted  rows,  and  considerable  of 
the  clay  loam  adhered  to  the  roots.  They 
were  carried  in  a  market-ijasket,  having 
been  well  packed  in  sphagnum,  and 
planted  on  the  11th.  I  was  obliged  to  dig 
up  some  Chas.  Downing,  j^lanted  three 
weeks  before,  to  get  a  place  to  plant  them, 
and  at  this  writing,  three  weeks  later,  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  rest  of  the  plantation  except  by  the 
stakes.  At  the  Ohio  horticultural  meet- 
ing, held  at  Zanesville  on  tli*  9th  of  June, 
the  Muskingum  was  the  handsomest 
berry,  with  one  exception,  of  thirty  very 
fine  varieties  shown. 

This  exception  was  the  Middlefield, 
originated  by  the  late  P.  M.  Auger,  of 
Connecticut,  and  shown  by  Mr.  John 
Beaver,  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Beaver  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  grower  of 
amateur  strawberries  in  Ohio.  It  may  be 
that  this  berry,  grown  by  the  acre  as  they 
grow  the  Muskingum  around  Zanesville, 
might  not  lead  or  even  equal  that  va- 
riety. 

The  wet  weather,  although  favorable  to 
transplanting,  has  been  quite  unfavor- 
able to  the  production  of  a  high  grade  of 
berries,  many  being  small  and  imperfect. 
During  the  last  few  days  of  planting, 
strawberi-ies  were  in  full  bloom,  and 
working  right  among  them,  digging  and 
trimming  plants,  I  observed  the  almost 
total  absence  of  bees  and  insects,  there 
being  but  one  day  in  ten  when  their  hum 
could  be  noticed.  It  was  showery,  with 
very  high  winds,  and  what  poUenation 
was  done  must  have  been  largely  the 
result  of  the  wind.  I  have  fruited  over 
twenty  varieties  of  strawberries  this  year, 
but  only  one  or  two  are  very  new. 

Bubach  and  Warfield  easily  led  as 
market  varieties,  the  former  for  its  size 
and  productiveness,  and  the  latter  for  its 
beauty,  solidity  and  quality.  The  latter 
ripens  among  the  earliest,  and  is  the 
favorite  table  berry  with  my  family  and 
visitors.  For  an  early  market  berry  there 
is  no  variety  that  is  more  profitable 
than  the  Crescent,  and  for  very  late  the 
Chas.  Downing  and  Kentucky  easily  dis- 
count any  varieties  I  have  tried. 

Haverland  was  very  unsatisfactory  this 
wet  season,  and  it  is  so  poor  in  quality 
^hat  its  sale  should  be  prohibited.  It  is 
so  liable  to  rot  on  the  stems  before  ripen- 
ing that  I  doubt  the  profitableness  of 
growing  it,  taking  the  seasons  as  they 
run. 

Cloud  produces  a  great  crop  of  medium- 
sized  fruit  of  poor  quality,  and  the  only 
excuse  I  can  find  for  growing  it  in  the 
future  is  that  I  do  not  like  to  have  all  my 
eggs  in  one  basket,  some  varieties  doing 
better  some  years  than  others. 

Although  an  old  variety,  I  fruited  for 
the  first  time  Minor's  Prolific,  having 
bought  it  of  a  neighbor  for  Ontario.  It 
did  so  well  that  I  shall  plant  it  to  some 
extent  next  year  as  a  pollenizer,  in  place 
of  Chas.  Downing.  This  berry  has  been 
in  the  Akron  market  for  some  years,  but 
for  some  reason  I  never  got  any  plants, 
although  it  did  well  for  others.  For 
various  reasons  I  have  got  enough  of 
Sadie,  Logan,  Gold,  Viola  Burt  and  Le- 
viathan. 

Cumberland  I  shall  replace  witli  Mus- 
kingum as  fast  as  I  can  multiply  the 
variety.  In  form  the  M\iskingum  re- 
seml^les  the  Cumberland,  but  is  much 
darker  outside  and  red-fleshed.  Since 
commencing  this  article  I  have  been  to 
the  strawberry  patch,  and  find  that  Mus- 
kingum plants  put  out  less  than  three 
weeks  ago  are  making  runners  freely. 

To  add  to  the  miseries  of  a  wet  season 
and  a  market  previously  cloyed  with 
southern  Ohio  berries,  I  had  a  totally  in- 
competent foreman  in  charge  of  my 
pickers.  Although  I  paid  him  high 
wages,  most  any  bright,  fourteen-year- 
old  boy,  used  to  berry-picking,  Avould 
have  done  better  work  than  I  got.  Gen- 
erally a  foreman  takes  some  interest  in 
advancing  his  employer's  interests,  at 
least  puts  in  all  the  time  he  is  paid  for; 
but  my  man  this  year  was  not  built  that 
way.  It  seemed  to  be  his  stud5'  to  do  as 
little  as  possible,  and  he  seemed  to  entire- 
ly forget  for  the  most  part  that  he  was 
there  in  my  place.  All  large  berry 
growers  coniplain  more  or  less  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  competent  foremen, 
and  happy  is  the  man  who  has  in  his 
family  a  competent  salesman,  so  that  he 
can  superintend  the  picking  himself.  I 


shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  have  each  row 
distinct  and  practice  mulching,  as  this 
simplifies  the  labor  of  picking  very  much. 
It  is  easy  to  see  whether  the  picking  is 
done  thoroughly.  The  pickers  can  get 
upon  one  knee,  and  go  back  and  forth 
without  crushing  the  fruit.  To-day,  June 
30th,  we  are  plowing  up  one  patch  of 
strawberries,  to  plant  with  Ford's  Early 
sweet  corn,  and  day  after  to-morrow 
another  one  goes  under,  to  be  planted  to 
Stowell's  Evergreen.  Both  of  these  plan- 
tations have  borne  two  crops,  the  second 
crop  being  this  year  nearly  as  profitable 
as  the  first  crop  on  an  equal  area  of  new 
plantation.  The  corn  crop  will  subdue 
the  sod,  and  next  year  the  ground  will  be 
in  fine  condition  to  plant  with  raspberries. 

Next  week  haying  will  commence,  and 
we  shall  get  the  spring  rake  down  from 
the  scaffold  in  the  barn,  and  put  it  to- 
gether, and  the  first  use  made  of  it  will  be 
to  rake  together  the  mulch  on  the  straw- 
berry ground  preparatory  to  working  the 
soil  and  starting  the  plants  for  another 
season's  work. 

I  shall  not  top-dress  with  anything,  as 
a  friend  has  had  a  rather  unpleasant  ex- 
perience in  that  line.  He  top-dressed 
with  a  compost  of  night-soil  and  other 
materials(all,  however,  thoroughly  i-otted) 
last  July,  and  worked  the  compost  into 
the  soil  between  the  rows  by  repeated 
cultivation;  yet  his  berries  were  boycotted 
by  the  people  of  his  village,  and  he  had  to 
find  a  market  elsewhere. 

As  a  general  thing,  I  believe  in  surface 
application  of  manure;  but  very  good  re- 
sults canbeobtained  in  strawberry  culture 
by  plowing  under  a  heavy  coat  of  manure 
before  planting.  L.  B.  Pierce. 

Summit  county,  Ohio. 


ENSILAGE. 

Mr.  Talcott  had  a  very  readable  and 
very  taking  article  on  ensilage  in  Farm 
AND  Fireside  of  July  1,  but  I  am  afraid 
his  enthusiasm  has  led  him  a  little  too  far 
silo-wards.  There  is  no  doubt  that  good 
ensilage  makes  good  feed  for  dairy  cows ; 
there  is  doubt  that  it  makes  such  good 
and  cheap  feed  as  Mr.  Talcott  would  have 
us  believe.  I  don't  wish  to  discourage 
any  one  from  building  a  silo,  but  I  do 
wish  to  have  all  the  facts  laid  before  him 
before  he  makes  up  his  mind.  I  was  at 
one  time  just  as  enthusiastic  about  ensi- 
lage as  Mr.  Talcott  now  is,  but  I  look  upon 
it  now  in  a  different  light.  Mr.  Talcott 
believes  ensilage  to  be  a  good  milk-pro- 
ducer. At  the  Wisconsin  station  an  exper- 
iment was  made  to  show  the  difference 
in  value  between  ensilage  and  dry  fodder 
for  the  production  of  milk.  Twenty  cows 
were  fed  for  56  days  with  all  the  ensilage 
they  would  eat;  they  gave  19,813.4  pounds 
of  milk.  The  same  cows  were  then  fed 
for  56  days  all  the  dry  corn  fodder  they 
would  eat,  and  they  produced  19,801.2 
pounds  of  milk.  Here  was  only  a  differ- 
ence of  12.2  pounds  of  milk  in  favor  of 
ensilage.  The  cows  were  fed  the  same 
amount  of  hay  and  grain  in  each  case. 
This  was  hardly  a  fair  experiment  because 
cows  naturally  shrink  in  their  yield  when 
changed  abruptly  from  succulent  to  dry 
feed,  and,  moreover,  the  cows  ware  56 
days  longer  in  milk  when  fed  dry  fodder 
than  when  fed  ensilage;  nearly  two 
months  longer  in  lactation  counts  more  or 
less. 

This  is  only  one  experiment,  and  you 
may  say  it  is  not  conclusive;  granted, 
but  it  must  have  a  certain  weight  as 
evidence.  Prof.  Henry,  of  the  Wisconsin 
station,  says  an  ear  of  corn  in  the  silo 
is  not  worth  as  much  as  one  outside;  Mr. 
Talcott  speaks  of  his  "good,  warm,  soft, 
well-cooked  ensilage  corn,  cob  and  all,"  as 
if  it  v/ere  worth  more  than  the  cold,  hard, 
dry,  cured  corn  outside.  I  used  to  pickup 
the  slices  of  ears  out  of  the  silo  with  just 
the  same  interest  and  belief  in  its  excep- 
tional virtue  as  Mr.  Talcott  now  does. 

CAN  WE  MAKE  MONEY  WITH  ALL,  DRY 
FEED? 

Mr.  Talcott  says:  "There  is  no  earthly 
use  to  try  to  produce  milk  on  the  farm 
with  liigh-priced  ground  feedof  any  kind — 
bran,  shorts,  oil-meal  or  cotton-seed 
meal."  I  have  a  neighbor  who  has  paid 
for  one  farm  and  is  now  paying  for  an- 
other by  selling  milk  made  by  feeding 
purchased,  dry  ground  food.  My  cows 
liave  made  300  pounds  of  butter  a  year  on 
all  dry  feed,  most  of  the  grain  feed  pur- 
chased, and  they  paid  a  profit  over  cost  of 
feedof  f54  per  head.  Taking  the  average 
of  Mr.  Talcott's  own  figures  (17  pounds  of 


milk  to  a  pound  of  butter,  and  3,500 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow  a  year),  his  cows 
make  only  206  pounds  of  ijutter  per  head. 
Here  is  a  difference  of  94  pounds  of  butter 
per  cow  in  favor  of  dry  feed,  and  yet  Mr. 
Talcott  says  "there  is  no  earthly  use  to 
try  to  produce  milk  on  the  farm  with 
high-priced  ground  food  of  any  kind." 
My  94  pounds  of  butter  was  worth  to  me 
131.02;  my  butter  cost  for  feed,  15  cents 
per  pound,  and  sold  for  33  cents.  The  feed 
was  "high-priced."  If  I  could  reduce  the 
cost  of  production  to  10  cents  a  pound — 
Mr.  Talcott  says  the  best  butter  made  in 
the  world  need  not  cost  10  cents  per 
pound — I  would  be  glad  to  do  bo,  but 
don't  see  how  reducing  the  average  yield 
of  my  cows  94  pounds  is  going  to  help 
me. 

THINK  IT  OVER  BEFORE  YOU  DECIDE. 

I  don't  write  from  any  spirit  of  contro- 
versy; all  I  wish  is  to  get  the  whole  truth. 
The  silo  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  have 
added  anything  to  the  food  value  of  what 
has  been  put  in  it;  a  silo  and  its  attendant 
machinery,  and  extra  labor,  is  quite  a 
costl3r  affair  to  most  farmers;  it  is  not 
everyone  who  can  afford  the  expense  un- 
less he  is  sure  it  is  the  best  investment  he 
can  make.  There  is  certainly  some  risk 
involved,  so  we  should  think  the  matter 
over  before  we  decide,  and  in  thinking 
about  the  subject  let  us  first  see  whether 
we  have  been  getting  all  out  of  the  dry 
corn  crop  there  is  in  it,  whether  we  have 
not  been  wasteful  in  our  manner  of  hand- 
ling and  feeding  the  dry  fodder.  Let  us 
look  bacli  and  see  if  we  have  given  clover 
hay  a  fair  show;  have  we  cut  it  up  at  the 
right  time  and  cured  it  properly?  Have 
we  fed  enough  grain  ?  Have  we  fed  our 
cows  in  warm  stables,  and  fed  good  cows? 
Have  we  done  everything  in  the  best 
manner?  If  not,  and  we  want  to  try  en- 
silage because  that  will  make  dairying 
pay,  then  we  will  fail  with  ensilage.  It 
will  pay  to  dairy  without  the  silo.  To 
those  who  now  make  the  dairy  pay,  the 
silo  may  help  them  to  a  greater  profit ;  but 
if  it  does,  it  will  not  be  because  ensilage 
has  a  greater  feeding  value  than  dry  corn 
and  corn  fodder.  I  have  made  no  extrav- 
agant statements,  and  now,  before  you  de- 
cide for  or  against  the  silo,  think  over  the 
subject  carefully.  A.  L.  Crosby. 

KEEPING  AND  FEEDING  ENSILAGE. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Ansley,  of  Texas,  writes  for 
answer  through  Farm  and  Fireside,  to 
know  whether  ensilage  can  be  safely  kept 
in  the  South,  and  also  whether  it  can  be 
fed  to  mules. 

The  wooden  silos  that  I  have  so  fully 
described  will  keep  ensilage,  if  fully  ma- 
tured corn  is  used,  in  any  and  every  state 
in  this  Union,  and  will  keep  in  good  con- 
dition from  season  to  season.  When  it  is 
not  being  fed  for  a  time,  as  might  be  the 
case  in  spring  or  early  summer  when 
pasture  grasses  are  so  abundant,  a  moldy 
crust  forms  on  the  top  of  the  ensilage  in 
the  silo,  which  all  farmers  will  carefully 
remove  and  throw  awaj'  out  in  the  barn- 
yard and  then  hogs,  cows,  steers,  mules, 
sheep  and  most  all  kinds  of  stock  will 
eat  it  all  up,  if  they  can  get  to  it;  but  it 
looks  too  bad  for  a  man  to  feed  that  moldy 
crust  of  ensilage  to  his  stock,  and  he  wont 
do  it.  Generally,  this  crust  will  not  be 
over  three  to  six  inches  thick,  which  is  all 
the  waste  in  keeping  it  over  after  you 
have  stopjDed  feeding  at  the  first  opening 
of  a  pit.  Stock  of  all  kinds  will  eat  warm 
ensilage  greedily,  and  they  don't  have  to 
be  taught  to  do  so.  Mules  and  horses  all 
like  it,  but  care  must  be  used  in  feeding 
it  to  them  not  to  feed  so  much  as  to  give 
them  scours.  It  is  very  loosening  feed. 
I  give  my  horses  a  half  bushel  of  it  night 
and  morning,  and  then  dry  liay  or  straw. 
In  winter-time  it  is  excellent  feed  and 
keeps  their  systems  in  perfect  condition, 
and  horse-jockeys  know  the  value  of  it  up 
here  to  hide  heaves  in  horses. 

H.  Talcott. 


Our  Baby 


Emma  Frederick. 


Was  a  beauty,  f  a  i 
plump  and  healtliy.  But 
when  two  years  old 
Scrofula  Humor 
spread  over  her  head, 
neck  aud  forehead 
down  into  her  eyes,  one 
great  sore,  itching  an«I 
burning.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  gave  her  new 
life  and  appetite.  Then  the  humor  subsided, 
the  itoliing'  and  burning:  eeased,  and  the 
sores  entii  ely  liealed  up.  She  Is  now  perfectly 
well."  I.  W.  Frederick,  Danforth  street,  near 
Crescent  ave.,  Cypress  Hill,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HOOD'S  Pills  cure  all  Liver  Ills,  bilious- 
I  ness,  nausea,  sick  headache,  indigestion. 
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HOME  GARDEN  TEACHINGS. 

BY  JOSEPH. 

CAE^ETI^'G  THE  Gaedex.— I  am  one  of 
those  Avho  honestly  and  sincerely  believe 
that  the  home  garden  should  be  an  orna- 
ment— really,  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments— of  the  place.  I  can  see  as  much 
beauty  in  straight  rows  of  thi-ifty  carrots 
and  beets  and  celery  and  onions  and  other 
stuff,  all  ■without  a  weed  and  with  fresh- 
ly-stirred soil  between  the  rows,  as  I  can 
find  in  the  best  kept  flower  border,  and 
more  than  in  a  carpet  bed  of  fanciful  de- 
signs. I  alwa^'s  take  pride  and  pleasure 
in  showing  my  gai'den  to  visiting  friends. 
If  I  can  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
patch  in  imy  waj',  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
take  a  little  exti-a  pains  to  do  so.  This 
season  I  had  a  lot  of  littery  manure,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  coarse  hay.  I  have  used 
this  for  carpeting  the  garden  and  «arly 
potato  i^atcli.  The  litter  was  spread  freely 
all  between  the  rows,  'so  that  the  ground 
was  and  still  is  enti,  4y  covered.  Rains 
have  soaked  out  the  manurial  matter, 
which  has  probably  tielped  the  potatoes 
along;  thus,  the  mateHal  presents  a  clean 
carpet.  There  has  not  a  weed  been  seen 
since  the  litter  was  applied  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  season.  Jso  hoe  has  been  used, 
and  the  vines  grow  in  the  greatest  thrift. 
An  examination  of  the  ground  under  this 
carpet  showed  it  to  be"quite  moist  even  in 
the  driest  weather  we  had.  I  am  con- 
fident the  labor  of  putting  down  this  litter 
has  been  well  repaid  in  many  respects. 
The  practice  has  suited  me  so  well  that  I 
am  extending  it  to  other  vegetables,  espec- 
ially to  celery,  where  that  is  planted  on 
the  old  plan. 

Where  celery  is  gro\  n  on  the  new  plan, 
with  plants  standing  seven  or  eight  inches 
each  way,  or  in  rows  nine  to  twelve 
inches  apart  and  plants  five  or  six  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  coarse  litter  cannot  well 
be  used  except  with  great  care  in  putting 
it  down  after  the  plants  have  reached  some 
size.  For  carpeting  my  patch  I  have  used  a 
fine,  old  manure  from  a  spent  mushroom 
bed.  This  was  carted  into  the  patch  per 
wheelbarrow,  after  the  plants  had  made 
some  growth,  and  then  spread  several 
■inches  deep  between  the  rows.  It  has 
seemed  to  be  of  great  service  in  keeping 
the  ground  moist  and  cool,  and  of  encour- 
aging plant  growth. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  generally  appreci- 
ated the  value  of  mulch  in  the  garden  as 
we  should.  I  shall  use  it  much  more 
freely  hereafter.  Often  we  meet  much 
difficulty  in  setting  celery-plants  in  the 
hoc,  dry  days  of  July.  .  The  ground  may 
be  almost  dust  dry  and  the  scorching 
sun  will  soon  burn  up  the  newly-set 
plants.  I  manage  as  follows:  The  plants 
are  trimmed  in  the  usual  way  by  cutting 
off  the  tips  of  long  roots  and  twisting  off 
about  one  third  of  tbe  top,  or  even  one 
halt  and  more  if  the  top  growth  is  excess- 
ively heavy.  Then  the  plants  are  set  in 
the  well-prepared  ground  and  watered  as 
abundantly  as  practicable.  This  work  is 
done  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  prefer- 
ablj-  on  days  when  the  official  weather 
reports  indicate  cloudy  weather  for  the 
next  day.  But  as  soon  as  the  sun  comes 
out  bright  again — may  this  be  the  next 
day  or  day  after — I  scatter  a  thin  cover- 
ing of  fine  hay  all  over  the  bed,  and  leave 
it  on  until  the  plants  have  taken  root 
again,  or  until  a  rain  sets  in.  A  daily 
evening  paper  I  find  to  be  a  great  help  in 
my  gardening  operations,  as  the  weather 
reports  in  it  give  me  an  idea  of  what  kind 
of  weather  we  may  expect  for  a  day  or 
two.  If  rain  or  cloudj'^  weather  is  an- 
nounced for  the  next  da.y,  I  can  often  save 
carrying  a  lot  of  water  to  the  garden  in 
the  afternoon  and  evening;  that  is,  if  the 
plants  are  not  already  suffering  too  badly. 
In  that  case  I  will  water  them  anyway,  in 
order  to  be  on  the  safe  side  should  the 
prophesied  rain  fail  to  come. 

Killing  Large  Weeds. — ^Slr.  Henry 
Jeutsch,  in  a  letter  to  the  Farm  aud 
Fireside,  recommends  the  following 
method  of  killing  burdock,  thistles,  etc.: 
Cut  the  weed  with  a  knife  or  hoe  close  to 
the  ground ;  then  put  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  ker- 
osene upon  the  root,  and  that  will  be  the 
end  of  it.  This  method  is  all  right,  it  we 
wish  to  rid  our  premises  finally  of  a  few 
scattering  plants  of  large  perennials.  It 
is  sure  enough.  In  place  of  kerosene-oil, 
we  might  use  sulphuric  acid,  dropped 


from  a  small  bottle  w-ith  a  quill  through 
the  cork.  But  where  these  large  weeds 
are  more  abundant,  persistent  hoeing  out 
will  also  kill  them  in  short  order.  Allow 
no  top  growth  for  one  season,  and  the  ob- 
ject will  be  accomplished. 

Sjioke  versus  Fbost. — We  sometimes 
hear  of  smoke  being  used  with  some  ef- 
fect in  preventing  damage  b}'  late  spring 
or  early  fall  frosts.  In  my  experience,  a 
little  covering  by  paper,  hay,  straw  or 
earth,  etc.,  is  worth  ten  times  as  much  as 
the  biggest  smudge  you  can  produce.  In 
short,  I  do  not  bother  with  starting  fires 
as  a  means  of  protecting  garden  stuff 
against  frosts.  The  following  letter  on 
this  subject  is  received  from  J.  F.  Thissell, 
Tennessee: 

"Prof.  S.  T.  Maynard,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts experiment  station,  states  that  the 
use  of  fires  and  smudge,  often  recom- 
mended to  prevent  frost  damage,  gave  no 
beneficial  effect  at  that  station.  Large  and 
small  fires  of  shavings,  waste  material 
and  gas-tar  were  tried,  but  the  smoke 
would  never  hover  over  the  ground.  When 
the  weather  w-as  clear  and  cold  enough 
for  frosts,  the  smoke  would  rise  straight 
up.  Will  not  too  much  heat  in  the  fire 
compel  the  smoke  to  ascend,  when 
there  is  no  wind?  In  Michigan,  I  have 
tried  this  plan,  using  rotten  wood  of  that 
peculiar  character  that  will  not  blaze. 
This  gives  a  dense  smoke,  with  but  very 
little  heat,  and  the  smoke  often  so  covers 
the  ground,  sometimes  at  an  altitude  of  a 
few  feet,  that  it  resembles  a  very  thick, 
large  cloud.  There  is  almost  always  a 
slight  drifting  of  the  smoke  in  some  fiar- 
ticular  direction,  and  once,  when  I  did 
not  first  ascertain  'which  waj^  the  wind 
was,'  I  covered  my  neighbor's  field  with 
the  cloud.  I  prefer  the  bit  of  green  grass, 
a  leaf  or  a  bit  of  hay  laid  over  the  plants." 

Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 
INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 

Japan  Chestnut.— N.  A.  T.,  Gap  Creek, 
Teun.  (1)  They  have  not  been  very  successful 
In  Tennessee,  but  have  not  been  generally  or 
persistently  tried.  The  climate  is  warm 
enough,  but  thej'  do  not  seem  to  be  adapted  to 
the  burning  suns  and  dry  weather  of  your  sec- 
tion. (2)  The  nuts  should  be  wintered  under 
a  light  covering  of  leaves,  wliere  they  will 
get  some  frost,  and  should  be  planted  in  the 
spring. 

I<eaf-curl.— I.  J.  C,  Marion,  Ind.  Your 
peach  leaves  are  affected  with  what  is  com- 
monly called-peach  "leaf -curl."  It  is  a  fungus 
disease  that  is  very  common  on  peach-trees 
durhig  warm,  moist  seasons.  As  soon  as  dry, 
warm  weather  comes  its  growth  ceases.  There 
is  no  known  remedy,  and  the  disease  is  seldom 
ver3'  injurious.  If  the  injured  parts  were  cut 
off  and  burned  at  once  when  first  seen,  the 
infection  might  not  spread  so  rapidly. 

Worms  on  Berry-bnslies.— Subscriber, 
Highland  Station,  Mich.  The  bushes  should 
be  sprayed  with  Paris  green  or  London  purple 
and  water,  in  proportion  of  one  pound  of  the 
poison  to  150  gallons  of  water.  This  is  a  sure 
remedy  for  insects  that  eat  foliage.  1  am  not 
sure  which  you  mean  of  the  several  caterpil- 
lars that  eat  raspberry  leaves,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  white  hellebore  and  water,  at  the 
rate  of  one  teaspoonful  of  white  hellebore  to 
the  bucketful  of  water,  will  be  as  sure  as  the 
arsenic  poisons,  and  safer. 

Strawberries  Not  Frniting-.— J.  J.,  Sloan, 
Iowa.  The  best  thing  for  you  to  do  If  your 
strawberry  bed  does  not  fruit  well  and  has 
been  out  two  years,  Is  to  plow  it  under  and 
buy  strawberry-plants  of  some  good  kinds, 
and  set  a  new  bed  in  another  place,  in  August, 
if  you  want  fruit  for  your  family  for  next 
year.  If  you  raise  them  for  market,  it  will 
probably  not  pay  you  to  set  the  plants  until 
nest  spring.  The  varieties  doing  best  gener- 
ally through  Iowa  are  Warfleld  and  Haver- 
land  pollenized  with  Michel's  Early. 

Cnrcnlio  on  Plnms.— P.  A.,  Greefiville, 
Pa.  Nothing  can  be  done  to  save  plums  that 
have  been  injured  by  the  plum-curculio.  The 
remedies  must  be  confined  to  catching  or 
poisoning  the  beetles  while  they  are  feeding 
and  laying  their  eggs  early  in  the  season.  It 
is  now  too  late  to  do  anything  this  year  of  any 
practical  value,  though  of  course  if  all  the 
fallen  fruit  was  fed  to  hogs  or  otherwise  de- 
stroyed, the  larva  in  the  fruit  would  be  de- 
stroyed, but  as  your  neighbors  will  probably 
raise  a  crop  of  curculio  large  enough  for  the 
whole  neighborhood,  this  practice  will  avail 
you  but  little. 

Peach-tree  Borer.— A  subscriber  writes  us 
from  Texas  of  the  great  damage  done  to 
peach-trees  there  by  the  peach-tree  borer,  and 
says  that  few  peach  growers  there  are  aware 
of  their  loss  from  this  source.  In  a  subse- 
quent issue  of  Farm  Axn  Fireside  I  will  de- 
scribe and  illustrate  this  insect  and  its  work, 
but  at  this  time  it  is  most  important  tliat  our 
subscribers  should  be   reminded   that  this 


borer  needs  attention  now  and  until  the  late 
autumn.  The  trees  should  be  examined  now 
and  once  every  month  until  cold  weather,  and 
if  there  is  any  exudation  of  gum  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  it  is  certain  that  the 
peach-borer  is  at  work  tl'.ere  under  the  bark. 
The  simplest  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  use 
a  small  pocket-knife  to  cut  away  the  bark  and 
follow  the  burrows  and  destroy  the  borers, 
which,  when  full-grown,  are  over  half  an  inch 
long  and  of  a  yellowish-white  color.  There 
are  generally  several  borers  in  a  singletree. 
If  the  trees  are  severely  injured  by  the  cut- 
ting, the  wounds  should  be  covered  with  clay 
or  grafting-wax.  Sometimes  the  cutting  may 
be  partly  avoided  by  killing  the  borers  in 
their  holes  with  a  wire. 

Firc-b!igrht.-E.  I.,  Halsted,  Kan.  Fire- 
blight  is  the  disease  resulting  from  the  growth 
of  a  very  small,  microscopic  plant  in  the  tis- 
sues ot  the  plant.  It  is  classed  among  fungus 
diseases.  Its  terrible  destructive  effects  are 
well  known  to  all  who  grow  apples  or  pears  in 
the  western  states.  The  disease  spreads  b3^ 
spores,  whicli  are  very  minute  and  so  light 
that  they  may  float  for  weeks  in  the  air. 
These  spores  can  grow  only  when  they  find  a 
favorable  place  on  apple,  pear  or  similar  trees 
where  there  is  moisture.  On  that  account  it 
spreads  most  rapidly  in  moist,  warm  weajher, 
such  as  we  have  had  this  year.  Some  varieties 
of  apples  seem  to  be  very  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  the  fire-blight,  and  are  killed  by  it  as  soon 
as  or  before  they  commence  to  produce  fruit, 
while  others  never  blight  more  than  a  very 
little,  and  then  onlj'  on  the  new  growth,  while 
others  are  seldom  if  evecattacked.  The  best 
treatment  of  fire-blight  is  to  remove  the  dis- 
eased branch  as  soon  as  possible  after  its 
effect  is  seen.  There  is  no  remedy  that  will 
protect  trees  from"  its  injuries.  Trees  that 
grow  very  rapidlj-  are  more  liable  to  be 
injured  than  those  making  a  healthy  but  not 
very  rapid  growth.  On  this  account,  maiij- 
orchardists  on  rich  prairie  soil  prefer  to  occa- 
sionally seed  their  orchards  down,  and  thus 
check  the  growth. 

Strawberries  STot  Frniting'— Raspber- 
ries Winter-fcilled.— F.  S.,  Edmond,  Okla., 
writes:  "Two  years  ago  I  set  out  2.100  straw- 
berry-plants. They  did  well.  The  first  season 
I  pinched  theni  back  and  did  not  allow  them 
to  fruit.  Last  season  1  had  a  very  fine  bed  of 
plants  that  flowered  profuselj'  but  produced 
no  berries;  I  thought  perhaps  they  were 
blighted.  This  season  I  have  the  same  expe- 
rience. 1  have  a  much  larger  bed  now,  but 
not  a  berry.  They  bloom  and  the  berries 
form,  then  stop.  I  will  enclose  samples. 
The  varieties  bought  were  Captain  Jack,  Chas. 
Downing,    Crescent    and    another  variety. 

What  is  the  remedy?  My  red  raspberries 

also  act  very  strangely.  I  have  500  plants  but 
get  very  few  berries.  They  grow  nicely,  but  du- 
ring the  winterthe  vines  orstalks  die  down  to 
the  ground.  In  the  spring,  sprouts  come  up  and 
bear  a  very  few  berries.  What  ails  them?  In 
Iowa,  where  1  moved  from,  our  red  raspber- 
ries would  stand  the  winter  all  right,  and 
were  sure  bearers  every  year.  Strawberries 
also  did  exceedingly  well.  One  of  my  neigh- 
bors has  strawberries  in  the  same  condition. 
I  bought  all  from  agents  representing  differ- 
ent nurseries.  I  took  care  in  preparing  the 
ground,  and  planting  and  cultivating  my 
berries,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  My  soil  is  deep, 
sandy  loam,  strong  clay  subsoil,  mulatto 
color;  just  such  soil  as  one  would  select  in 
Iowa  for  successful  berry  culture." 

Reply:— I  do  not  know  the  trouble  with 
your  strawberries,  but  think  the  varieties 
maj'  not  be  true  to  name,  and  not  good  kinds. 
Perhaps  you  would  find  INIichel's  Early,  an 
Arkansas  berry,  a  far  healthier  variety  than 
Captain  Jack  for  a  pollenizer.  The  two  blos- 
soms received  from  you  were  bisexual  and 
pistillate,  respectively.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  formation  of  the  berries  was  inter- 
fered with  by  a  late  frost,  or  cold  or  very  dry 
wind  which  came  when  the  plants  were  in 

blossom.  Probably  some  other  variety  of 

raspberry  would  be  hardier  than  those  you 
now  have.  Or  you  may  find  it  necessary  to 
use  winter  protection  for  your  raspberry- 
canes. 

Apple-tree  R  o  o  t-I  on  s  e  — Bisexual 
Strawberries.- J.  H.  M.,  Greensboro,  Ga. 
Your  apple-trees  are  affected  with  the  apple- 
tree  root-louse,  which  is  a  very  great  pest  in 
many  sections.  The  best  remedy  is  to  put  a 
mulch  of  some  sort  around  the  trees,  which 
will  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  lice 
draw  near  the  surface  of  the  ground;  after 
this  has  occurred,  which  will  be  in  a  few 
weeks,  draw  the  soil  away  from  the  roots  and 
pour  scalding  water  on  them  freely,  which 
will  destroy  the  lice.  If  the  young  trees  are 
weak  from  the  attacks  of  the  lice,  it  would  be 
best  to  burn  them  and  then  plant  new  trees 
free  from  the  pest.  Wliere  the  trees  bought 
are  affected  with  the  lice,  the  latter  may  be 
destroyed  without  injuring  the  trees  by  dip- 
ping the  trees  into  hot  water  at  a  temperature 
of  from  120°  to  1.50°.  There  are  many  pl.Tces  in 
this  country  where  the  young  apple-trees  are 
dying  from  no  apparent  cause,  lieing  free  from 
borers,  while  if  the  examinations  of  the  tree 
were  extended  to  its  young  roots,  they  would 
be  found  with  many  knotty  swellings  and 
covered  with  small  lice  having  a  bluish-white, 
cottony  covering,  and  the  source  of  all  the 
trouble.  This  is  not  a  new  disease,  but  one 
against  which  planters  cannot  be  too  much 

guarded  in  buying  nursery  stock.  There  is 

no  male  (staminate)  strawberry-plant  in  cul- 
tivation, properly  speakine.  As  regards  the 
blossom,  two  kinds  of  .str'  wherry-plants  are 
grown:  First,  that  comra^  ly  called  stamin- 
ate, or  male— bisexual — pt.  < i  ct  fertil izers.  Ex- 
amples  of  this  form  are  such  varieties  as 
Wilson,  Captain  Jack,  Paij-  er  Earle,  Michel's 
Early  and  otliers.  They  all  have  female  or- 
gans (pistils)  and  male  organs  (stamensor  pol- 


len organs)  in  every  flower,  and  they  produce 
]  fruit.  Besides  producing  fruit  they  produce 
mucti  more  pollen  (flower-dust)  than  is  needed 
for  their  own  pistils.  They  are  not,  then,  male 
plants,  for  n^ale  plants  do  not  produce  fruit. 
The  other  class  of  strawberry-plants  is  that 
commonly  called  pistillate,  or  female,  good 
examples  of  which  are  such  varieties  as  Cres- 
cent, Haverland,  Warfleld,  Bubach.  etc.  These 
varieties  have  pistils,  or  female  organs,  only, 
or  else  only  a  very  few  weak  stamens  in  their 
flowers,  which  do  not  produce  sufficient  pollen 
to  fertilize  their  own  pistils,  so  if  this  class  is 
to  produce  fruit,  pollen  must  be  supplied 
them  from  the  first-named  class.  Kow,  as 
to  your  question.  The  plants  that  do  not  pro- 
duce fruit  are  probablj"  some  pistillate  or 
female  kind  which  has  not  received  enough 
pollen  to  fertilize  its  pistils.  When  you  took 
up  j'our  strawberry-plants  to  reset  them  you 
probably  set  out  the  strongest  plants,  which 
were  the  pistillate  ones,  and  the  weaker  ones 
that  you  threw  away  were  the  bisexual  kinds, 
which  were  necessary  to  produce  pollen  for 
the  other.  This  is  a  very  common  mistake 
among  those  without  much  experience  in 
growing  strawberries,  for  the  pistillate  kinds 
are  generally  the  strongest  growers.  Now, 
your  remedy  is  to  get  some  good  bisexual  kind 
and  set  a  new  bed,  having  about  one  row  in 
three  of  it  and  the  rest  of  the  pistillate  kind, 
which  you  now  have  a  plenty  of  in  your  old 
bed.  The  only  way  to  tell  whether  a  variety 
is  pistillate  or  bisexual  is  by  the  blossom, 
which  will  be  illustrated  in  these  columns  be- 
fore it  is  time  to  plant  another  strawberry 
bed. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BREEDS  OF  SHEEP  INTO 
THIS  COUNTRY. 

INDIGENOUS  SHEEP. 

There  are  no  breeds  of  sheej)  indigenous 
to  this  country  except  the  "bighorn"  of 
the  Roclcy  mountains.  There  are  accounts 
of  "woolies,"  by  the  voyagers  under  Car- 
onado,  in  the  region  known  now  as 
Arizona,  in  about  1560,  but  the  Spaniards 
did  not  see  the  animals,  though  they  saw 
the  fleece  and  pronounced  it  wool;  they 
saw  the  horns,  and  tlie  historian  of  the 
expedition  says  of  them:  "They  M'ere 
enormous."  The  Indians  told  the  Span- 
iards their  sheep  were  as  large  as  tlie 
Spanish  horses.  Of  "woolies,"  Captain 
DeBouneville  tells  us  thcj'  were  quite 
abundant  in  the  Rocliy  mountains.  He 
speaks,  also,  of  the  Rocky  mountain 
sheep. 

INTRODUCTION  OP  DOMESTIC  SHEEP. 

The  domestic  sheep  {Ovis  aries)  were 
brought  here  by  the  first  Spanish  colonists, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 
all  of  the  first  colonists  from  the  land 
from  whicli  they  came.  It  is  or  has  been 
'  considered  safe  to  assume  this  as  a  theory, 
at  least  when  no  direct  evidences  are 
known.  It  seems  strange  that  so  little  is 
now  positivelj^  known  of  the  introduction 
of  domestic  sheep  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  except  by  the  Spanish 
colonists.  Without  telling  us  where  they 
came  from,  Col.  Switzler,  statistician  to 
the  treasury  department,  in  the  report  he 
made  on  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool, 
in  1887,  says:  "The  first  sheep  introduced 
into  the  colonies  were  brought  from 
England  to  Jamestown,  Va.,  in  the  year 
1609."  These  few,  he  tells  us,  increased 
by  1649  to  3,000  head.  He  says,  too,  that 
in  1633  a  few  sheep  were  brought  from 
England  to  Massachusetts,  and  that  tliese 
also  increased  to  3,000  head  by  1640.  In 
1625  some  sheep  were  brought  by  the 
Dutch  colonists  to  New  York,  but  they 
pi-oved  unsuccessful.  In  1663  the  Swedes 
introduced  80  sheejD  into  their  Delaware 
colony.  These  sheep  were  of  no  known 
breed,  and  their  wool  was  coarse  and  the 
sheep  inferior. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  SHEEP. 

The  first  concerted  action  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  stock  of  sheep  seems  to 
have  ^ome  from  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Agriculture,  of  South  Carolina. 
In  1785  this  society  offered  a  medal  for  the 
first  flock  of  Merino  sheep  kept  in  the 
state;  but  there  were  no  Merino  sheep 
introduced  into  any  of  the  states  until 
1793.  These  were  by  Wm.  Foster,  of 
Boston,  Mass.  In  1801  M.  Dupont  de 
Nemours  and  M.  de  Lesse.rt  imported  four 
f  ram  lambs ;  only  one  of  these  arrived 
safely  in  this  country.  This  was  known 
as  the  ram  Don  Pedro,  and  became  the 
sire  of  many  fine-grade  flocks  near  Wil- 
mington, Delaware.  Some  have  believed 
this  ram  was  of  the  French  Merino  blood, 
but  Dr.  Randall  conjectures  that  this  ram 
was  from  the  original  Spanish,  and  not 
from  French  stock.  Tlie  same  year  a  pair 
of  Spanish  slieep,  which  had  been  brought 
from  Spain  into  France,  were  imported  by 
Seth  Adams,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio.  In  1802 
two  French  Merinos  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Livingston,  American  minister  to  the 
court  of  Portugal,  and  arrived  safely  on 
his  farm  in  New  York,  and  becarhe  quite 
popular.  Wool  from  the  full  bloods  of 
this  flock  sold  for  $2  and  $2.50  per  pound. 
This  was  during  the  war  of  1812.  Col. 
Humphrej-^s,  American  minister  in  Spain, 
later  in  the  year  1802  sent  home  twenty-one 
rams  and  seventy  ewes,  bought  for  him  in 
Spain.  In  1803  two  black  Merinos  were  sent 
to  Philadelphia  by  Dr.  James  Mease,  and 
by  Mr.  Muller  a  small  number  from  Hesse 
Caasel,  in  1807.  According  to  Dr.  Randall 
these  sheep  have  descendants  that  promise 
to  aid  in  revolutionizing  the  Merino  sheep 
husbandry  of  this  country.  In  1809  and 
1810  M.  Jarvis,  consul  to  Lisbon,  purchased 
and  sent  to  the  United  States  3,850  Merinos, 
selected  with  the  greatest  care  from  the 
best  Spanish  flocks.  It  is  believed  5,000 
of  these  Spanish  Merinos  were  imported 
into  this  country  by  1810  and  1811. 

IMPORTATION  OF  OTHER  BREEDS. 

Col.  Switzler  says  at  an  exhibition  of  the 
Merino  Society  of  the  Middle  States,  in 
October,  1811,  there  were  specimens  of  the 
Irish  Tunisian,  or  Barbary,  New  Leicester, 
Bakewell,  or  Dishley,  and  Southdown 
breeds. 


In   1823  the  Saxon  Merinos  were  im- 
ported.   The  history  of  American  sheep 
I  husbandry  during  those  years  is  very 
i  interesting,  but  does  not  belong  to  this 
paper. 

The  French  Merinos  were  introduced  in 
1840  by  O.  C.  Collins,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
These  came  direct  from  the  national  flock 
of  Rambouillet.  In  1846  Mr.  Taintor,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  commenced  an  extensive 
importation  of  French  Merinos.- 

The  Silesian  Merinos  were  introduced 
by  Mr.  William  Chamberlain,  of  Red 
Hook,  New  York,  in  1854. 

The  Leicester  sheep  came  down  to  us 
associated  with  the  patriotic  industries  of 
George  Washington.  Livingston,  writing 
in  1809,  says :  "The  Arlington  long-wooled 
sheep,  bred  by  Mr.  Curtis,  were  a  cross 
between  a  Persian  ram  and  Bakewell 
ewe. 

A  Mr.  Lax,  of  Long  Island,  smuggled 
some  Leicesters  into  the  United  States 
about  1810.  Mr.  Christopher  Dunn,  of 
Albany,  New  York,  obtained  the  first  of 
his  long  celebrated  flock  from  Mr.  Lax.  In 
a  note  by  Dr.  Randall  as  to  this  flock,  he 
says  he  commenced  crossing  it  with  a 
Cotswold  ram  in  1832. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  with  England, 
some  choice  Leicesters  on  their  way  to 
Canada  were  captured  by  one  of  our 
privateers  and  sold  at  auction  in  New 
York,  and  thus  became  scattered  through- 
out the  country.  Some  sheep  of  this 
family  were  also  early  introduced  by 
Captain  Beanes,  of  New  Jersey.  He  also 
introduced  Teeswaters  and  Southdowns. 
Some  Teeswaters  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
cluded among  the  sheep  captured,  as 
above  stated,  by  a  privateer,  in  1812.  No 
doubt  many  other  small  lots  of  these  and 
other  British  breeds  of  sheep,  also  Spanish 
sheep,  were  obtain^d  during  this  period 
of  our  history. 

The  first  considerable  importation  of 
Cotswolds  was  in  1840,  by  Hon.  Erastus 
Corniug,  of  Albany,  New  York,  and 
William  H.  Sotham,  whose  name  is  well 
known  among  live-stock  breeders  through- 
out this  countr3^  More  recently  large 
numbers  of  Cotswolds  have  been  obtained 
in  Canada. 

The  Lincoln  sheej)  were  introduced  by 
Mr.  Leonard  D.  Clift,  of  New  York,  in  1835 
and  1836. 

The  New  Oxfordshires,  or  Improved 
Cotswolds,  were  introduced  by  Chas.  Rey- 
bold,  of  Delaware,  in  1846. 

The  Black-faced  Scotch  sheep  were  tried 
in  this  country  about  1860-'63. 

The  Cheviot  sheep  have  long  been  tried 
in  New  York.  Mention  of  them  is  made 
in  "Sheep  Husbandry  of  the  South,"  by 
Dr.  Randall,  in  1848.  Their  popularity 
has  been  maintained,  if  not  increased,  by 
some  very  enterprising  breeders  of  New 
York. 

The  Southdowns  were  imported,  and  at- 
tracted attention  near-  the  year  1830,  by 
such  men  as  John  Hare  Powell,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Francis  Ratch,  Esq.,  of 
New  York.  Extensive  importations  of 
the  very  best  Southdowns  were  made  by 
Mr.  Thorne,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Alexander, 
of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  others.  This  breed  of  sheep,  like  the 
Merinos,  has  steadily  increased  in  public 
favor. 

The  Hampshiredowns  were  imported  in 
1855  by  Mr.  Thomas  Messenger,  of  Long- 
Island. 

The  Shropshires  were  imported  as  early 
as  1861,  and  have  continually  grown  in 
demand. 

The  Oxforddowns  were  first  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  by  Richard 
S.  Fay,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  Hon.  William 
C.  Rives,  of  Va.  They  are  well  reported 
in  1862. 

Within  the  last  decade  the  Horned 
Dorsets  have  been  introduced,  and  seem 
to  have  special  characteristics  that  entitle 
them  to  a  valuable  place  among  breeds  of 
sheep  for  raising  spring  lambs. 

The  American  sheep  raiser  has  missed 
no  opportunity  or  breed  of  sheep  to  gain 
a  point,  whether  of  fancy  or  usefulness. 
The  little,  tiny  Shetland  sheep  as  a 
curiosity,  and  a  cross  between  the  Rocky 
mountain  sheep  and  the  domestic  sheep, 
may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

The  collection  of  sheep  that  may  come 
to  the  Columbian  world's  fair  in  1893  will 
be  looked  over  with  a  certainty  of  finding 
buyers  among  the  American  sheep  raisers, 
who  miss  no  opportunity  of  finding  a 
breed  of  s'oeep  that  promises  to  live. 

R.  M.  Bell. 


"RING-DOVES." 

The  ring-dove,  so-called,  perhaps  mis- 
called, is  the  smallest  dove,  or  pigeon,  in 
the  cote.  It  is  light  drab  in  color,  with  a 
brown  or  black  ring  around  the  neck.  It 
is  probably  a  kind  of  wood  or  wild  pigeon 
that  has  been  and  is  much  admired  by 
some  fanciers. 

But  whatever  its  history  or  name,  it  has 
many  points  ot  interest,  and  is  one  of  the 
more  favored  "toys."  The  note  of  the 
dove  is  more  musical  than  that  of  any 
other  pigeon;  it  is  more  voluminous,  and 
a  little  study  might  result  in  reducing  it 
to  a  definite  scale.  It  has  a  liquid  smooth- 
ness of  flow,  an  inflection  that  is  very 
agreeable.  No  one  is  ever  tired  of  listen- 
ing to  its  soft  cadence. 

But  the  dove,  while  it  is  beautiful  in  ap- 
pearance and  has  a  most  melodious  voice, 
may  be  called  the  champion  fool  pigeon. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  fan-tail  pigeons 
as  lacking  in  intelligence  or  pigeon  sense, 
but  even  the  fans  have  sense  or  instinct 
enough  to  fly  from  danger.  The  doves, 
however,  appear  to  have  no  instinct  that 
teaches  self-preservation.  Those  in  the 
possession  of  the  writer  would  not  move 
at  the  approach  of  cat  or  dog;  they  would 
apparently  wait  to  be  caught.  This  may 
have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  these  doves 
were  petted  and  made  very  tame;  yet  all 
that  I  ever  owned  were  alike  fearless  of 
everything. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  to  keep  them 
is  to  let  them  fly.  Once  "wonted,"  they 
will  not  leave  the  place,  and  the  melodious 
note  will  come  from  the  tree-tops  all 
summer.  But  this  is  generally  impossible 
owing  to  their  lack  of  fear.  The  home 
cat,  if  reared  from  a  kitten  with  the  doves, 
may  be  taught  to  keep  hands  off',  but 
there  is  no  protection  from  the  stray  cat 
and  the  hawks. 

A  pair  was  liberated  at  a  farm-house. 
One  was  caught  immediately,  but  the 
other  lived  several  years,  spending  the 
summer  in  the  trees  and  the  winter  in 
the  house  in  a  cage.  This  one  was  a  little 
wiser  than  other  members  of  its  family, 
for  it  never  flew  to  the  ground  except  to 
the  center  of  the  poultry  flock  at  feeding- 
time,  where,  under  the  fowls  and  betwei^n 
their  feet,  it  was  safe. 

This  lone  pigeon,  with  its  melancholy 
coo,  was  very  tame  and  friendly.  When 
any  one  came  out  of  the  house,  the  dove 
flew  down  to  hat  or  shoulder,  and  would 
there  remain,  bowing  down  its  head  and 
cooing,  although  the  person  on  whom  it 
perched  might  walk  across  the  farm. 
When  the  family  went  to  town,  the  dove 
usually  accompanied  part  way,  perching 
on  a  shoulder  or  hat.  When  the  sur- 
rounding objects  became  unfamiliar,  the 
dove  returned  home. 

To  show  how  foolish  or  fearless  the  dove 
maybe,  this  fact  may  be  told:  I  have 
held  a  cat  in  my  lap  with  one  hand,  while 
on  the  other  perched  a  dove,  and  the  dove, 
to  make  its  note,  would  lower  the  head 
and  rest  the  bill  on  the  cat's  nose.  If  the 
cat's  mouth  had  been  open,  the  dove 
might  thrust  its  head  in  if  in  the  way. 
But  the  ring-dove  is  a  pretty  pet,  and 
more  satisfactory  in  the  keeping,  if  it  can 
be  kept,  than  larger  pigeons. 

George  Appleton. 
SEED  TESTING. 

As  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
would  it  not  be  well  for  propagators  of 
seeds  to  be  more  careful  in  selecting  good 
stock  from  which  seeds  are  to  grow?  In 
order  to  encourage  this,  people  purchas- 
ing seeds  must  pay  more  for  them  than 
is  now  charged.  As  vegetables  and  roots 
are  now  raised,  not  more  than  one  bushel 
in  ten  is  fit  to  set  out  for  seed ;  whereas,  in 
order  to  make  seed-raising  pay,  the  entire 
crop  is  now  set  out,  most  of  the  seed 
thereof  growing,  but  producing  an  inferior 
product  or  progeny. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  to  have  good, 
sound  progeny  there  must  be  good  stock. 

A  proper  knowledge  of  how  to  select 

this  stock  is  most  desirable,  and  can  be 

learned  very  easily.         J.  S.  Tibbitts. 

Michigan. 

 «  o  ■  

EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  Arkansas.— I  would  like  to  state  some 
facts  about  Grand  Prairie.  I  came  from 
Nebraska  and  have  been  in  Arkansas  nearly 
two  years.  If  the  people  in  the  West  knew  of 
the  capabilities  of  this  country  we  could  not 
find  room  for  all  who  would  come  here.  Cot- 
ton is  now  grown  at  a  loss,  but  farmers  are 
doing  well  with  other  crops,  as  our  markets 
are  so  much  better  than  the  -West.  Oats  this 
year  yielded  enormously.  Fifty  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre  is  not  an  extra  crop,  and  we  get 


from  50  to  75  cents  per  bushel  for  it.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  in  their  element  in  this  soil;  to 
see  the  great,  yellow  yams  roll  out  from  the 
digger  as  you  drive  along  is  a  rich  treat.  What 
about  taking  stock  from  the  North?  I  would 
say  that  horses  especiall.y  are  very  liable  to 
die  if  worked  hard  the  first  year,  and  I  would 
advise  persons  moving  to  Arkansas  to  sell 
their  stock  and  buy  after  coming  here.  Some 
ask  about  the  price  of  land.  Land  is  bound 
to  go  right  up  when  the  railroads  tha^l  have 
been  surveyed  are  completed.  Dewitt,  the 
couuty-seat,  is  to  have  t^t  least  two  main  lines 
in  the  near  future,  and  land  that  could  have 
been  bought  for  $5  per  acre  two  years  ago  is 
110  now.  J.  R.  A.  Worth. 

Deivilt,  Ark. 

Fkom  Illinois.— Grundy  county  is  situated 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state.  Morris, 
its  county-seat,  is  situated  on  the  Illinois 
river  and  the  C,  R.  I.  and  P.  railroad,  about 
sixtj'  miles  from  Chicago.  The  population  is 
about  4,-500.  Wheat,  r  e  and  timothy  made 
fair  crops  in  this  vici  Sity ;  corn  is  from  ten 
to  fifteen  days  late,  but'  growing  rapidly  ;  oats 
will  average  only  abou*.  half  a  crop,  owing  to 
the  vast  amount  of  raua  which  fell  iu  June. 

Mnrris,  III.  R. 

From  Missouri.— Howell  county  is  situated 
in  the  southern  part  of  Missouri.  This  is  a 
timbered  country.  Cattle  and  hogs  run  oh 
the  i-ange  the  year  around;  when  there  is 
plenty  of  mast  the  hofrs  fatten  without  any 
corn.  Last  year  was  a  dry  yea,Y,  but  this  year 
we  have  had  plenty  of  rain,  and  crops  look 
well.  The  fruit  crop  fell  short  this  year. 
Fruit  of  all  i<inds  does  well.  The  winters  are 
mild.  Wild  game  is  p'rtinty.  Wheat  and  corn 
are  the  principal  crops.  The  greatest  draw- 
backs to  farming  are  rocks  and  stumps,  but 
the  soil  is  productive.  C.  H.  M. 

BrandsviUe,  Mo. 

FiiOM  Michigan.— Heavy  clay  and  flat  lands 
have  been  diflScult  to  till  on  account  of  heavy 
rains.  Many  fields  of  that  kind  remain  un- 
touched. Grass  grew  early  and  vigorously. 
Wheat,  oats,  rye  and  grass  are  excellent,  but 
harvest  was  late.  Corn  and  potatoes  have 
made  small  growth  for  the  time  of  year,  but 
are  growing  well  now  and  look  well.  There 
Is  considerable  complaint  of  old  potatoes  rot- 
ting. Small  fruits  are  very  abundant.  Peaches 
are  not  grown  here.  Apple-trees  were  very 
full,  but  in  many  places  the  apples  have 
mostly  fallen  off.  Plum  and  cherry  trees  were 
well  loaded.  H.  C.  P. 

Big  Rapids,  lUich. 

SOUTHWESTERN  NEBRASKA. 

BED  WILLOW  COUNTY. 

The  county  is  located  in  the  far-famed 
Republican  "Valley,  which  is  so  widely  and 
justl.v  known  for  its  beauty  and  fertility. 
The  river  runs  through  the  central  part 
of  the  county  and  a  number  of  streams 
empty  into  the  river  iu  the  county.  Timber 
grows  along  these  streams  where  wood  can 
be  had  at  a  dollar  h,  J.pad  and  posts  at  six 
cents  apiece.  The  prairie  is  fine  farming 
land.  Many  thousapdif  of  acres  are  beauti- 
ful slopes,  sloping  just  sufficient  for  good 
drainage;  nine  tenths  is  self-draining.  The 
soil  is  a  dark  loam  three  to  five  feet  deep ; 
flue,  very  easily  worked  and  remarkably 
productive.  Last  season  many  wheat  fields 
yielded  thirty  to  thirty-five,  and  some  fort.y 
bushels  per  acre ;  rye,  twenty-five  to  forty  ; 
oats  as  high  eighty,  and  corn  seventy-five. 
Present  crop  prospects  are  fine.  I  farmed  28 
years  in  Iowa  and  U  here  and  have  raised  as 
good  crops  here  as  there.  There  are  no  ponds 
or  sloughs  ;  no  gumbo,  hard  pan  rocks,  gravel 
or  sand  in  the  soil.  Timothy  and  clover  do 
well,  but  alfalfa  is  the  grass  here.  It  is  cut 
three  times  a  year,  and  yields  about  two  tons 
each  cutting.  It  is  preferable  to  timothy  or 
clover  for  either  grass  or  hay.  The  climate  is 
flue,  air  light  and  pure,  no  malaria  or  throat 
and  lung  troubles;  asthma  and  ague  are  un- 
known; winters  are  mild  and  short  and 
spring  opens  early.  Seeding  commences  in 
January,  and  some  plowing  was  done  and 
some  wheat  sown  in  January  last.  Frost 
seldom  comes  until  October.  I  never  saw  any 
soft  corn  here.  Indian  summer  lasts  eiglit  to 
twelve  weeks.  Stock  graze  on  the  prairie  nine 
mouths  in  the  year;  for  twelve  years  stock 
have  not  been  fed  three  months  in  a  year. 
For  raising  and  feeding  stock  this  is  the  stock- 
man's home.  Apples,  crab-apples,  cherries, 
plums,  pears,  peaches,  apricots  and  small 
fruits  are  raised.  The  county  is  settled  mostly 
by  Americans.  School  and  church  facilities 
are  good.  Taxes  are  low,  six  dollars  to  twelve 
dollars  per  quarter.  The  country  is  new  and 
land  is  cheap,  some  quarters  of  good  land 
partly  improved,  within  five  to  eight  miles  of 
the  station,  can  now  be  had  for  eight  to  ten 
dollars  per  acre  :  SfOO  to  S800  cash,  balance 
time.  One  tract  of  576  acres,  all  level  bottom 
land,  fenced,  timber  and  water,  frame  house 
of  five  rooms,  barn,  etc.,  can  now  be  had  for 
eleven  dollars  per  acre;  one  third  cash, 
balance  three  to  four  years  at  seven  per  cent. 
Laud  is  going  up  quite  fast  and  the  sooner 
bought  now  the  better.  It  is  cheaper  now 
than  it  will  ever  be  again.  If  those  wanting 
to  buy  land  here  will  call  at  my  farm,  seven 
miles  northwest  of  McCook,  I  will  show  them 
the  country,  except  Sunday,  but  will  on  no 
conditions  show  land  on  the  Sabbath.  Those 
coming  here  will  find  the  Commercial  Hotel 
in  McCook  a  good  place  to  stop.  .Leltersol 
inquiry  enclosing  stamp  answered. 

Box  13,  Mc  Cook,  jVeb.      W  i  LLi.-ist  Coleman. 
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AFTER  ALL. 

She  loves  nie  now.   She  kneels  beside  my  bed. 
Uer  preciflus  kisses  bless  my  hands,  my  brow  I 
There  is  no  Rhame  in  such  a  passion  now, 
For  I  am  dead. 

The  blinds  are  drawn  ;  a  cross  is  at  my  head. 
And  through  the  window,  just  tw^o  inches  raised. 
There  steals  all  sweets  that  ever  birds  have  praised  ; 
But  I  am  dead. 

My  ills  are  all  forgiven  ;  with  faltering  tone. 
Love,  where  least  looked  for,  finds  some  good  to  say 
And  all  are  kind,  as  on  a  chiUrs  birthday 
No  faults  are  known. 

AVith  streaming  eyes,  and  piteous  bent  head. 
She  comes  too  late.   Not  even  that  word  is  sad. 
I  do  not  know  ;  I  do  not  wish  I  had, 
Now  I  am  dead. 

I  cannot  answer  to  her  agony  ; 
In  this  great  space  of  peace  it  makes  no  stir  ; 
And  in  good  time  the  Lord  will  comfort  her, 
Who  comforts  mo. 

—  W.  St.  Leger,  in  Blach  and  Wliile, 


SN'T  it  lucky,  Mrs.  Caryl," 
'"'     I  remark,  languidly, 
"that  Anne  belongs  to 
the  commonplace, 
laboring  half  of  hu- 
manity?   Really,  I 
don't  know  what 
would  become  of  us 
girls  if  Anne  hadn't 
a  taste  for  rough, 
coarse  work  and  was 
a  mere  lily  of  the 
field  as  I  am." 

"Some  people," 
says  Mrs.  Caryl, 
grimly,  "consider 
Anne    not  onlj' 
more  useful  but 
infinitely  more 
ornamental  than 
yourself." 
I  open  my  blue  eyes  widely. 
"Mrs.  Caryl,  you're  joking!  Anne,  so  cold 
and  grave,  and  with  the  air  of  Maria  Antoin- 
ette going  to  the  gallows  !  I  assure  you,  that 
style  isn't  at  all  admired  just  now.  Girls 
must  be  bright  and  piquant,  above  all  things." 

"It's  very  kind  of  you  to  inform  me  what  is 
correct,"  responds  Mrs.  Caryl,  with  a  horrid 
sarcastic  smile ;  she  has  seen  Paris,  New  York, 
London,  while  I  have  never  been  out  of  the 
little  Florida  village  which  Mrs.  Caryl  and 
some  scores  of  her  kind  have  recently 
discovered  to  be  a  pleasant  winter  resort. 
"Has  it  never  occurred  to  you.  Miss  Kitty," 
she  continues,  severely,  "that  Anne  has  too 
much  on  her  mind  to  be  very  light-hearted  ? 
If  you  would  share  her  burdens  and  let  her 
share  your  pleasures  she  might  be  gayer." 
1  shake  my  blonde  head. 
"I  couldn't  help  Anne,  Mrs.  Caryl ;  she  is 
just  fitted  for  dusting,  sewing,  cooking.  That 
sort  of  thing  would  kill  me.  About  her  shar- 
ing my  pleasures— I  don't  think  she  would 
care  to,  she's  so  much  older  than  I.  Anne  is 
quite  old— nearly  twenty-eight." 

An  increase  of  irritation  is  perceptible  in 
Mrs.  Caryl's  face,  and  I  reflect  that  a  woman 
of  fifty  does  not  relish  hearing  that  one  of 
twenty-eight  is  old.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
retract  my  hastily-spoken  words. 

"There  is  one  pleasure  approaching  which  I 
intend  your  sister  to  enjoy,  at  all  events," says 
Mrs.  Caryl.  "The  guests  at.  the  hotel  are  ar- 
ranging for  a  ball  to  be  given  in  about  two 
weeks ;  not  an  ordinary  hop,  but  as  near 
the  real  thing  as  can  be  managed  in  this 
out-of-the-way  place.  It  is  to  be  a  costume 
ball,  without  any  masks—" 

"Anne,  Anne,"  I  cry,  as  my  sister  comes  up 
the  walk,  returning  from  her  morning  mar- 
keting. "Only  think,  we  are  to  be  asked  to  a 
grand  ball  and  we  must  go— oh,  we  must!" 

Anne  enters  and  salutes  our  caller  with 
polite  deference. 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  she  says,  "but  really,  1 
am  afraid  we  shall  not  be  able  to  go." 

"I  hate  pride,  Anne,  it's  abominable,"  I  say. 
"Why  don't  you  speak  out  boldly  and  tell 
Mrs.  Caryl  we  have  nothing  to  wear?" 

"Pride  is  not  such  a  bad  thing,"  observes 
Mrs.  Caryl,  who  possesses  a  vast  amount  of 
that  quality  herself.  "But  is  it  indeed  so, 
MissGresham?  Have  you  not,  like  the  girls 
in  stories,  trunks  full  of  your  grandmother's 
laces,  fans,  brocades,  up  in  the  garret  ?" 

"Our  little  house  does  not  even  boast  a  gar- 
ret," Anne  says,  lighlly.  "And  you  know, 
Mrs.  Caryl,  the  income  from  father's  life  in- 
surance is  only  just  sufficient  to  maintain  us 
with  the  very  strictest  economy,  so  we  have 
long  ago  been  obliged  to  use  up  the  ancestral 
fineries." 

"I  dare  say  you  have  displayed  admirable 
ingenuity  in  the  task,"  says  Mrs.  Caryl,  court- 
eously. "Now,  I  want  you  to  let  me  be  sort  of 
fairy  godmother  to  you." 

I  cannot  for  my  life  help  giggling,  for  she 
weighs  fully  two  hundred  pounds. 

"You  are  not  much  of  a  fairy,  are  you,  Mrs. 
Caryl?"  I  say  innocently. 

"No,  my  dear,"  she  answers  sweetly,  "but  I 
should  like  to  be  a  grandmother,  or  step- 
mother, or  godmother  to  you  for  a  few  months. 
I  was  about  to  remark,"  she  resumes,  ad- 
dressing Anne,  "that  I  liappen  to  have  with 
me  two  dresses  which  I  shall  never  wear 
no-a  i  n — one  a  pale  blue  and  the  other  a  peach- 


blossom  pink  ;  and  you  are  more  than  wel- 
come to  them.  With  your  hair  a  la  pompa- 
dour, and  powdered,  and  the  pink  and  blue 
satin  combined  in  a  pretty  Watteau  gown, 
you  will  make  a  charming  marquise." 

"Anne's  hair  is  so  dark  it  would  require  a 
great  deal  of  powder,"  I  say  discouragingly. 

"You  are  very  kind,  Mrs.  Caryl,  and  I  will 
thankfully  accept  the  dresses  for  Kitty,"  Anne 
says. 

"I  do  not  oflTer  them  to  Kitty,  I  oflTer  them  to 
you,"  Mrs.  Caryl  says,  decidedly. 

"The  fairy  godmother  in  the  story  showered 
her  benefits  upon  the  youngest  sister,"  says 
Anne,  smiling. 

"Yes,  but  not  merely  because  of  her  youth," 
retorts  Mrs.  Caryl,  quickly.  "I  insist  upon 
your  using  the  di'esses  yourself.  Kitty  will 
do  verj'  well  as  Y'oung  America,  with  a  simple 
wliite  dress  and  tri-colored  sash," 

"Oh,  I  shall  be  all  right;  beauty  unadorned 
is  adorned  the  most,"  I  say  confidently.  "Y''ou 
have  not  yet  told  us,  Mrs.  Caryl,  if  your 
nephew  intends  to  stay  for  the  ball." 

"He  expects  to  do  so,"  she  replies,  "although 
he  has  already  spent  more  time  here  than  he 
can  well  spare  from  his  business.  I  wonder 
whose  fault  it  is  ?" 

She  looks  at  us  girls  and  laughs,  and  as  her 
eyes  meet  mine  I  feel  that  I  am  blushing  very 
prettily.  Then  she  departs,  and  iu  an  hour  or 
so  sends  the  dresses  over  to  our  cottage.  Pearl 
beads  and  creamy  lace  are  not  lacking,  and 
Anne  proceeds  at  once,  with  quite  a  show  of 
interest,  to  design  her  costume. 

For  two  weeks  she  spends  every  moment 
she  can  spare  from  the  household  duties 
upon  her  dress.  She  doesn't  seem  to  mind  it. 
She'  keeps  singing  all  day  long,  and  her 
cheeks  have  a  great  deal  more  color  than 
usual.  Perhaps  she  is  happy  because  she 
thinks  that  for  once,  for  just  one  evening  in 
her  life,  she  is  going  to  look  pretty. 

Every  day  she  ofTers  to  desist  from  her  labor 
and  help  me  with  whatever  I  elect  to  wear. 
But  I  utterly  refuse  to  do  or  even  to  plan  any- 
thing, and  Anne,  unassisted,  gets  my  white 
dress  in  order  and  makes  the  sash  and  little 
tri-colored  cap  Mrs.  Caryl  suggested.  I  do  not 
mean,  however,  to  wear  them.  As  if  I  were 
going  to  be  seen  on  the  last  evening  of  Lau- 
rence Caryl's  sojourn  among  us  dressed  like  a 
shabby  school-girl!  No,  if  Anne  succeeds  in 
making  the  marquise  dress  pretty  I  shall  wear 
it- we  are  just  of  a  size— and  she  can  stay  at 
home. 

I  announce  this  intention  early  in  the 
eventful  evening,  and  Anne  turns  around 
from  the  mirror  witli  an  angry  flash  in  her 
eyes. 

"Kitty,  surely  you  won't  be  so  selfish  !  You 
know  I  never  can  refuse  you  anything ;  surely 
you  won't  ask  this  !" 

"I  can  stay  at  home,"  I  say  firmly;  "but 
wear  that  old  white  rag  I  won't,  while  you 
look  like  a  queen." 

"Oh,  Kitty,"  she  says  imploringly— she  is 
always  a  poor,  weak  thing  with  me,  in  spite 
of  her  grand  airs— "don't  be  so  cruel  I  I  must 
go  to-night ;  I  promised  Laurence  Caryl  that 
I  would." 

"He  will  never  miss  you,  my  dear,"  I  laugh, 
"for  he  made  me  promise  the  very  same 
thing,  with  oh,  such  a  look  in  his  eyes,  Anne ! 
Won't  you  be  rewarded  for  staying  at  home  if 
I  return  his  engaged  wife— Mrs.  Laurence 
Caryl  that  is  to  be  ?" 

Anne  just  sinks  down  on  a  chair  and  does 
not  speak  for  a  full  minute,  during  which  I 
begin  putting  on  her  old  kid  slippers,  which 
she  has  neatly  covered  with  pink  satin.  At 
last  she  saj-s  faintly  : 

"Is  that  why  he  has  been  here  so  much— why 
Mrs.  Caryl  has  been  so  kind?" 

"What  else  did  you  think  it  could  be?"  I 
query  gaily.  "Did  you  think  they  were  going 
to  adopt  me  ?" 

"You  may  have  the  dress  and  welcome, 
Kitty,"  she  says,  after  another  pause  ;  and  she 
helps  me  with  my  laair  and  flowers  so  deftly 
that  I  tell  her  she  was  born  to  be  a  lady's 
maid.  Then  the  carriage  Mrs.  Caryl  has  sent 
arrives,  and  I  step  into  it  and  drive  ofT. 

The  ball-room  is  a  scene  of  enchantment, 
and  I  revel  in  the  sense  that  I  am  one  of  the 
fairest  things  in  it.  I  do  not  heed  Mrs.  Caryl's 
indignant  glance  at  her  quondam  dresses,  nor 
her  frigid  inquiry  for  my  sister,  to  which  I 
truthfully  reply  that  at  the  last  moment  Anne 
changed  her  mind  about  coming,  so  we  con- 
cluded I  might  as  well  wear  her  costume. 

In  books  the  hero  always  declares  his  passion 
in  a  crowded  ball-room,  as  if  he  never  hoped 
to  meet  his  lady  in  a  more  eligible  spot.  Lau- 
rence does'  nothing  of  the  sort.  But  he  is 
most  attentive,  and  when  I  am  departing  I 
declare  there  has  not  been  one  blemish  upon 
a  perfect  evening.  I  pause  an  instant  on  the 
carriage  step  to  fling  back  a  laughing  word, 
then  as  I  spring  in  I  notice  that  my  slipper 
has  dropped  off  my  foot. 
"Cinderella,  Cinderella  !"  some  one  cries. 
Laurence  snatches  it  from  under  the  wheel, 
averring  that  he  will  keep  it  for  a  souvenir. 
He  looks  very  handsome  as  he  stands  in  his 
black  velvet  suit  in  the  moonlight. 

Anne's  door  is  locked  when  I  reach  home, 
and  she  is  too  sleepy  or  too  sulky  to  speak  to 
me.  Late  in  the  morning  I  rise,  throw  on  a 
wrapper,  and  am  just  attacking  my  tangled 
yellow  curls,  when  a  man's  step  crosses  the 
veranda  and  enters  the  parlor,  which  my  bed- 
room adjoins.  Then  I  hear  Laurence  Caryl 
say  brightly : 

"Good-morning,  Miss  Gresham.  Do  you 
know,  I  was  so  annoyed  at  your  not  caring  to 


come  to  the  ball  last  night  that  I  fully  intend- 
ed to  take  the  earliest  homeward  train  to-day? 
But  this  little  article  made  me  fancy  you  had 
a  valid  reason  for  j'our  absence." 

"A  slipper !"  says  Anne,  bewildered.  "Mine 
—for  here's  my  name  inside.  I  suppose  you 
think  it's  very  silly,  Mr.  Caryl,  to  write  one's 
name  on  gloves  and  slippers." 

"I  understand  it  perfectly,"  he  says  coolly. 
"You  would  never  be  allowed  to  call  anything 
your  own  were  it  not  plainly  marked.  My 
aunt  and  I  thought  at  first,  last  evening,  that 
you  had  all  along  meant  your  sister  to  wear 
the  dress ;  but  w«  finally  agreed  you  had  been 
cheated  out  of  it  when  we  saw  your  name  in 
the  slipper  she  dropped." 

"Kitty  is  a  veritable  Cinderella,"  says  Anne. 

"When  Cinderella's  finery  fell  off  and  left 
only  her  wretched  rags,  she  couldn't  have 
looked  more  hideous  than  Kitty  did  last  .ight 
to  us,  stripped  of  all  her  babyish  ways  and 
her  beauty,  with  nothing  present  to  our  con- 
templation but  her  shallow,  selfish  little 
soul,"  observes  Mr.  Caryl.  "There,  don't  be 
angry;  I  won't  say  another  word.  Come  out 
with  me  for  a  drive." 

"I  wish  you  would  take  Kitty ;  she  was  out 
so  late  last  night  it  would  do  her  good,"  says 
that  ridiculous  Anne. 

"I  tell  you  I  won't  have  Kitty  at  any  price," 
says  Laurence,  laughing.  . 

So  they  go  out  together,  and  in  a  moment  I 
rush  to  the  p^irlor  window  and  watch  them 
drive  off  over  the  shining,  snowy  sand, 
in  among  the  fragrant  pines  with  their  lace- 
like drapery  of  moss. 

Our  clock  is  not  a  giddy  little  French  affair, 
but  a  sedate  and  decorous  timepiece,  which 
has  never  stooped  to  utter  any  slang  expres- 
sions. Y^et  this  morning  I  can  swear  that  it 
solemnly  ticks  over  and  over  again  :  "Did  you 
ever  get  left?" 


THE  HUSBAND'S  PEOPLE. 

No  one  -who  is  acquainted  with  the  world 
will  have  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  ten- 
der solicitude  for  the  young  wife  who  is  about 
to  leave  her  own  home  and  go  into  the  world 
of  her  husband's  relations.  She  leaves  a  home 
where  it  is  very  likely  that  she  has  been  the 
bright  controlling  principle;  where  much  has 
bent  to  her  interest  or  her  wishes ;  where  her 
young  life  was  a  precious  and  a  delightful 
thing;  where  it  was  all  a  little  kingdom  into 
which  she  was  born  ;  where  everything  came 
to  her  with  love  upon  its  wings;  where  she 
never  had  to  make  an  effort  to  win  affection, 
since  it  was  hers  by  right  divine  ;  where  she 
was  happy,  and  yet  unconscious  of  it — as  un- 
conscious, too,  that  the  world  could  ever 
be  anything  else— as  when  she  was  a  baby  in 
her  mother's  arms.  She  goes  Into  a  world,  so 
far  as  all  these  influences  are  concerned, 
where  all  is  unknown  and  untried  and  obscure. 
It  may  be  friendly,  it  may  be  hostile ;  it  is 
certainly  critical.  While  she  was  at  home, 
she  had  her  lover's  love  with  everything  else ; 
that  sunshine  still  surrounds  her,  but  all  the 
rest  is  dark. 

If  now  she  wishes  to  keep  that  sunshine,  the 
plain  course  before  her  is  to  make  her  hus- 
band's people  love  her  as  her  own  people  do, 
not  thinking,  of  course— with  the  old  belief  in 
blood  as  thicker  than  water— that  the  new 
love  can  be  quite  the  same  as  the  old,  but  sure 
that  it  can  be  very  strong  and  fervent.  She 
may,  and  probably  will,  keep  the  sunshine 
without  it ;  but  it  will  assist  her  and  make  all 
her  way  to  do  so  easier. 

Of  one  thing  the  young  wife  may  be  sure  to 
begin  with— the  new  father  is  ready  to  give 
his  new  daughter  all  the  homage  of  his  heart, 
as  a  father  should.  He  feels  for  the  father 
who  has  lost  her;  he  sympathizes  with  his 
son  who  has  won  her;  he  remembers  what  all 
that  bright  part  of  life  was  to  himself ;  he  ex- 
periences a  warmth  of  protecting  tenderness 
toward  the  young  being  who  makcv  his  boy  so 
happy ;  he  likes  to  receive  her  affection  him- 
self ;  he  looks  forward  to  countless  satisfac- 
tions that  she  is  to  bring  him ;  he  does  not 
mean  to  let  his  own  strong-willed  or  petted 
girls  impose  upon  her  or  domineer  over  her, 
or  to  have  any  favoritism  shown  between 
them  ;  he  knows  how  hard  it  would  be  for  him 
if  one  of  these  petted  girls,  goinginto  astrange 
family,  met  with  anything  but  genial  welcome 
there.  And  if  there  are  no  girls  of  his  very 
own,  strong-willed  or  otherwise,  then  what  a 
treasure  this  daughter  is!  He  is  so  grateful 
to  his  son  for  bringing  such  a  joy  into  his  da3'S 
that  the  boy  bon-ows  of  her  radiance  and 
gains  a  new  respect.  He  opens  his  arms  to 
her;  he  is  all  ready  to  pi-ostrate  himself  before 
her,  and  to  let  her  walk,  like  a  young  queen, 
over  his  life  ;  he  is  hsr  knight,  her  champion, 
her  friend,  her  father.  And  if  there  are  no 
daughters,  then  the  mother's  heart,  too,  warms 
toward  her  in  an  exceeding  degree.  That 
mother  is  going  to  have  what  she  has  wanted 
so  all  her  life— a  daughter. 

But  if,  in  any  event,  the  new  mother  scans 
this  young  wife  carefully,  with  a  woman's  eye 
for  the  womanly,  it  is  not  for  her  own  sake 
that  she  does  this,  but  with  a  jealouseye  to  her 
boy's  happiness ;  and  if  she  sees  that  her  boy 
has  chosen  wisely,  then  there  is  nothing  too 
good  for  his  choice.  There  are,  it  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted, cases  where  the  mother  is  not  able  to 
endure  the  thought  of  anyone's  being  before 
herself  in  her  son's  heart,  forgetful  that  the 
love  a  son  gives  a  mother  who  deserves  it  is  of 
a  different  nature  from  that  which  he  gives 
the  wife  who  becomes  his  other  self,  and  In 
no  wise  conflicts  with  it,  and  that  almost  in- 
variably, and  unless  the  mother  be  a  selfish 


anomaly,  the  son  who  best  loves  his  wife  best 
loves  his  mother  also.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  cases  are  few ;  and,  Indeed,  most 
frequently  the  mother  receives  this  new 
daughter,  whether  she  has  daughters  of  her 
own  or  not,  with  a  peculiar  affection,  that  if 
it  is  not  just  what  she  gives  her  own,  has  a 
quality  that  is  very  precious,  both  to  giver 
and  receiver.  For  her  relation  to  her  own 
daughters  is  one  of  more  or  less  authority ;  the 
reverence  that  is  her  due  she  would  almost  be 
willing  to  exchange  for  companionship  on 
terms  of  equality;  and  here  is  something  a 
little  like  that ;  here  is  some  one  to  whom  she 
caji  give  her  confidence,  and  who  may  fill  the 
yearning  of  her  heart  for  an  admiring  friend- 
ship, with  whom  there  is  the  bond  of  a  similar 
experience,  and  all  the  time  that  other  bond 
of  their  mutual  love  for  the  best,  the  gi'eatest, 
the  dearest  being  in  the  world  to  both  of  them. 

The  young  wife  who  leaves  her  own  family 
in  a  measure,  that  is,  in  its  close  daily  life, 
and  enters  largely,  as  she  must  needs  do,  into 
the  life  and  circumstances  of  another  family, 
will  do  well  for  herself  if  she  take  with  her  a 
determination  to  love  and  to  be  loved  there. 
It  is  an  ill-adviser  who  cautions  her  to  stand 
upon  her  rights,  and  to  let  others  observe  in 
the  beginning  that  there  is  to  be  no  interfer- 
ence. It  is  time  enough  to  resent  interference, 
if  it  is  of  the  unwarrantable  sort,  when  it 
comes.  To  go  bristling  all  over  with  arms 
and  armor  is  to  invite  attack  anywhere.  She 
should  remember,  too,  that  sometimes 
parents  have  the  right  to  interfere.  Even  it 
the  interference  corncs  at  last,  even  if  it  be 
ill-judged,  she  will  do  belter  to  meet  it  gently 
than  to  repel  it  forcibly.  She  will  be  wise  to 
look  at  the  possibilities  of  her  future,  too,  and 
to  see  the  folly  of  weakening  any  of  the 
anchorages,  as  one  may  say,  of  her  husband's 
life;  to  see  the  better  part  of  increasing  his 
love  and  fealty  to  his  own  people,  to  appre- 
ciate the  help  they  will  always  be  eager  to 
give  her  in  strengthening  the  good  and  re- 
pressing that  which  is  not  so  good ;  the  re- 
straint they  will  be  in  case  of  need,  the  wall 
of  support  to  all  her  endeavors.  And  even  if 
she  never  require  any  help  of  the  sort,  and 
the  very  thought  of  it  be  a  profanity,  she 
should  convince  herself  that  her  husband's 
people  have,  before  anything  is  said,  a  right 
to  her  aflection.  They  are  the  ones  of  whose 
flesh  and  blood,  of  whose  life  and  manners, 
of  whose  thoughts  and  pri  nciples,  was  born 
that  which  is  most  precious  of  all  the  universe 
to  her;  th^  cannot  be  quite  unworthy  of 
some  portion  of  that  which  their  son  evokes. 
Sometimes  she  will  find  these  good  people 
aching  for  her  love ;  and  whether  they  are  so 
eager  as  that  or  not,  if  slje  onlj'  give  It  to  them 
with  a  quick  and  tender  heart,  taking  theirs 
for  granted,  whatever  are  her  imperfections 
they  will  be  forgiven,  whatever  are  her  ex- 
cellences they  will  be  exalted,  and  she  will 
make  for  herself  and  for  her  husband  a  happi- 
ness far  exceeding  that  to  be  had  by  any  other 
course.  ^ 

THE  WOMANISH  WOMAN. 

She  flits  through  the  pages  of  romance  as 
Amelia  Sedley,  Dora,  Mrs.  Nicklebj-,  and  many 
another  heroine.  She  meets  us  in  every-day 
life,  and  is  far  less  amusing  there. 

The  essence  of  that  delightful  femininity 
which  she  typifies  to  herself  is  unreasonable* 
ness. 

Your  unreasonable  man  is,  without  doubt, 
simply  and  supremely  hateful ;  in^society,  a 
sort  of  modern  satyr,  with  every  hoof  rough- 
shod to  trample  down  the  opinions  and  feel- 
ings of  people;  in  his  family,  a  monster  of 
selfishness. 

But  your  unreasonable  woman— and  here 
comes  in  the  greatest  of  sex  distinctions,  if 
science  did  but  know  it— sweet-tempei"ed, 
angelic, your  unreasonable  woman  soars  Ught- 
wlnged  above  all  law.  Poised  in  the  em- 
pyrean, she  even  assumes  that  power  which 
only  the  most  daring  conception  of  the  most 
daring  philosophy  has  awarded  to  Divinity 
Itself— she  lightly  reconciles  contradictions. 

It  is  her  glory  to  be  guided  solely  by  instinct, 
feeling.  Detractors  maj'  point  out  that  this 
guiding  star  of  hers  is,  nine  times  out  of  t«n, 
the  veriest  jack-o'-lantern  light  to  lead  her 
into  quagmires.  Nevertheless,  she  follows  It 
with  unwavering  enthusiasm.  For  the  one 
thing  she  never  by  auy  possibility  does  is  to 
learn  from  experience. 

Very  early  in  life— in  what  manner  is  of 
little  consequence  to  any  one,  to  herself  least 
of  all— the  womanish  woman  becomes 
equipped  with  a  complete  set  of  beliefs  and 
prejudices.  The  prejudices  she  values  most, 
as  being  in  their  nature  mcst  womanly.  And 
It  is  her  pride  and  delight,  down  to  hoary  age, 
to  apply  them  at  random  to  man, woman,  child, 
book,  house,  town— all  the  objects  that  meet 
our  race  in  its  mortal  career.  "  Why  do  I  dis- 
like him?   My  dear,  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
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rae  to  say.  Yes,  I  admit  be  is  very  good, 
amiable,  talented— everything  you  please.  All 
the  same,  I  can't  like  him,  and  I  never  shall." 
And  by  that  serene  smile  you  may  know  it 
for  the  truth. 

Opinions  and  prejudices  once  her  own,  she 
proceeds  to  identify  herself  with  them,  body 
and  soul;  and  for  them  collectively,  or  taken 
one  by  one,  she  will  lay  herself— yes,  and  she 
will  lay  everyone  else— upon  any  altar  of 
sacrifice. 

This  is  a  fact  which  the  masculine  mind  is 
slow  to  see.  Hence,  when  an  intelligent  man 
marries  a  womanish  woman,  tragedy  begins. 
The  husband  cannot  comprehend  that  every 
opinion  and  belief  his  wife  holds  is  necessarily 
pet  and  personal.  But  when  he  attempts  to 
scientifically  demonstrate  to  her  that  the 
moon  is  no<  made  of  green  cheese,  she  cannot 
consider  him  anything  but  a  boor  and  a  brute: 
He  sneers ;  and  the  stronger  man  he  is  the 
more  uncompromisingly  he  sneers.  She 
weeps.  When  she  magnanimously  resolves  to 
forgive,  by  universal  testimony  she  is  "the 
best-hearted  woman  in  the  world;"  when  she 
forgives,  and  tries  with  old  blandishments  to 
melt  him  Into  penitence,  his  respect  cannot 
be  so  bought  back,  and  he  is  overwhelmed 
with  fresh  reproaches.  Ah,  the  womanish 
woman  may  be  very  charming  abroad,  with 
her  daring,  her  inconsequence,  her  caprices. 
She  may  dazzle  the  eyes  of  growing  boys  and 
lead  soft-headed  men  In  an  admiring  train. 
But  at  home  she  is  likely  to  be  the  despair 
and  ruin  of  the  man  who  has  married  her. 

She  is  an  uncomfortable  friend. 

It  seems  base  to  assert  it,  in  view  of  the 
sacrifices  she  has  gladly  made,  the  burdens 
she  has  cheerily  borne,  the  heroism  she  has 
devotedly  exercised  in  your  behalf— whether 
necessarily  or  helpfully  matters  little  here, 
and  matters  little  to  her.   But  it  is  true. 

She  has  positive  opinions  about  everything 
and  everyone  connected  with  you;  as  that 
j'our  docile  girl  is  a  Tattycorum  for  temper; 
and  that  your  second  boy,  devoted  bj'  manifest 
destiny  to  mechanics,  is  flying  in  the  face  of 
Providence  by  not  entering  the  ministry.  And 
these  opinions,  which  at  first  you  lightly 
enough  set  aside,  have  an  odd  power  of  iden- 
tifying themselves  with  their  objects,  and 
perpetually  annoying  you. 

To  reject  her  lavish  advice  without  ofiend- 
ing  her  is  a  life  study.  And  many  other 
pitfalls  lurk  along  the  path  of  your  friend- 
ship. "For  if  the  womanish  woman  has  one 
gift  or  grace  above  another,  it  is  sensitiveness. 
Why  was  her  last  letter  so  long  unanswered? 
Has  it  actually  come  to  "Dear  Mary?"  It 
used  to  be  "Dearest  Mollie"  in  the  old  days. 
Then,  if  things  were  quite  the  same,  why  this 
strange  reserve"  And  such  a  criticism  of  a 
beloved  book  has  cut  her  to  the  heart. 

Indeed,  the  state  of  being  "cut  to  the  heart" 
Is  apt  to  become  chronic  with  the  womanish 
woman.  She  comes  to  count  it  as  a  chief 
source  of  mental  excitement  and  stimulus, 
shut  out,  as  she  is,  from  the  normal  joy  of 
mental  growth. 

She  never  changes.  She  is  so  sure  that  to  be 
womanly  is  to  be  supremely  and  exquisitely 
womanish,  that  she  regards  any  other  kind  of 
womanhood  as  Insensate  and  unspiritual. 

Her  absurdities  she  cannot  see.  If  you  were 
to  draw  them  to  the  life,  she  would  only  bi-eak 
into  laughter,  and  naively  ask,  as  the  real 
iVIrs.  Nickleby  did  actually  ask  Charles  Dick- 
ens:  "Is  it  possible  there  can  be  such  people 
in  the  world  V —Harper's  Bazar. 


PURPLE  AND  FINE  LINEN. 

There  is  no  other  fabric  in  the  world  that 
has  such  a  history  of  its  own  and  such  a  part 
in  the  world's  liistory  as  linen  has.  No  one 
knows  at  what  point  of  primitive  life  the 
savage  found  the  wool  of  his  sheep  preferable 
to  its  hide,  nor  just  where  linen  came  like  a 
new  dispensation  over  that. 

Other  plants  besides  the  flax  have  come  up 
since.  The  jute,  whose  leaves  the  East  Indian 
eats  like  spinacn,  has  an  immense  production 
to-day;  and  the  common  pricking  nettle  of 
our  fields  has  been  made  into  both  cloth  and 
paper.  Indeed,  the-  delicate  Chinese  grass- 
cloth,  that  looks  sometimes  like  nothing  more 
substantial  than  a  hoar  frost,  is  produced 
from  a  species  of  nettle,  which  is  carefully 
cultivated  and  gathered  three  times  a  year  for 
the  fine  fiber  of  its  third  inner  layei'. 

But  the  use  of  flax  once  habitual,  the  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  seem  to  have 
reached  perfection  at  an  early  day  in  India, 
Egypt  and  Babylon.  We  read  of  Hlndostanee 
muslins  so  fine  that  when  spread  on  the  grass 
and  wet  with  the  dew  they  were  invisible.  A 
Persian  embassador  brought  to  his  royal  mas- 
ter a  cocoanut  enriched  with  jewels.  In  which 
was  enclosed  a  turban  muslin,  thirty  yards 
long,  so  flue  that  with  closed  eyes  one  could 
scarcely  recognize  it  by  the  touch. 

It  was  probably  from  the  Egyptian.s  that  the 
Hebrews  brought  many  linen-weaving  secrets. 
The  splendid  hangings  of  the  tabernacle  in 
the  wilderness,  as  well  as  the  priests'  robes, 
were  of  shining  linen,  and  the  high  priest's 
girdle  was  of  linenso  curiously  made  as  to  sug- 
gest a  snake's  skin  ;  these  robes  were  afterward 
raveled  to  make  wicks  for  the  sacred  lamps. 
The  mufflers  and  veils  and  stomachers  and 
turbans  which  made  the  picturesque  toilet  of 
the  Hebrew  worn  en  were  all  of  linen  ;  and  it 
is  fine  linen  thut  always  moved  the  imagina- 
tions of  their  poets.  Solomon,  we  are  told, 
bad  veils  and  hangings  of  the  softest  linens 
wrought  with  exquisite  devices;  and  that 
Egyptian  princess  who  was  his  wife  brought 


with  her  from  home  dresses  of  linen  whose 
sheer  gauze  was  wondrously  embroidered. 
Perhaps  in  the  bales  that  came  to  her  were 
the  linen  lawns  from  Tyre  and  Sidon,  "so  thin 
as  to  be  transparent,  and  which  glow  with 
purple"— the  gauziness  of  which  such  fabrics 
were  capable  is  known  now  by  a  bit  of  fine 
linen  brought  from  Thebes,  which  had  In 
it  five  hundred  and  forty  threads  to  the 
inch. 

Both  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  wove 
golden  threads  into  their  linen  occasionally. 
Egyptian  napkins  embroidered  with  golden 
flowers  have  been  found,  and  mummies 
swathed  In  gold-wrought  linen.  The  Babylo- 
nian cloth  with  which  one  of  Nero's  dining- 
rooms  was  hung,  worth  nearly  8200,000 
of  our  money,  was  doubtless  of  this  de- 
scription. The  robe  which  Achan  coveted 
was  probably  a  Babylonian  one— not  of  linen, 
however,  but  woven  entirely  of  gold.  Cato 
having  inherited  a  Babylonian  robe— perhaps 
of  a  similar  sort— ordered  It  sold,  as  too  costly 
for  an  honest  Roman  to  wear.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  old  Roman  families  regarded  linen  It- 
self as  something  too  luxurious  and  eft'em- 
inate,  and  clung  to  their  woolen  robes  long 
after  the  rest  of  the  world  wore  the  .softer 
fabric.  Ovid  speaks  of  the  priests  of  Rome  as 
wearing  linen,  and  probably  the  lawn  of  the 
Anglican  bishop  is  the  legitimate  successor  of 
that  linen. 

One  is  led  to  fancy  that  there  must  have 
been  an  Immense  manufacture  of  linen  in 
Egypt  from  the  character  of  the  wrappings  of 
the  mummies,  which  had  sometimes  as  many 
as  forty  thicknesses,  and  used  three  hundred 
yards  of  material.  Many  of  these  linen  ban- 
dages were  written  and  painted  on  with  great 
delicacy.  Indeed,  linen  was  used  instead  of 
papyrus  to  some  extent ;  the  Sibylline  leaves 
themselves  are  said  to  have  been  written  on 
it.  There  seem  to  have  been  innumerable 
uses  to  which  the  Egyptians  put  the  flaxen 
fiber.  Among  other  things,  they  made  of  it 
very  strong  and  wonderful  nets;  and  they 
may  be  said  to  have  invented  the  mosquito- 
net,  as  the  fishermen  used  their  nets  by  day 
and  spread  them  over  themselves  at  night  to 
keep  away  the  fiying  pests  of  the  night-time 
as  they  slept. 

As  linen,  having  had  its  day,  gave  way  a 
little  before  the  advance  of  silk  among  the 
elegant,  Pliny  speaks  with  some  mild  con- 
tempt of  the  ladies  beyond  the  Rhine,  whose 
best  wear  was  linen  ;  but  in  the  fit  season  it 
has  always  remained  choice  wear  for  the 
ladies  beyond  the  Rhine  from  that  day  to 
this.  Ben  Jolinson  speaks  of  a  table-cloth 
costing  ninety  dollars;  and  in  his  era  a  linen 
shirt,  with  its  fine  finishings,  was  worth  ten 
pounds.  A  century  later  a  weaver  in  Dun- 
fermline, whei'e  the  king  sat  with  Sir  Patrick 
Spence  drinking  the  blood-red  wine,  wove  a 
shirt  without  a  seam,  and  finished  without  a 
needle,  save  for  a  button. 

Linen  Is  not  cheap  now,  but  It  was  mightily 
expensive  in  those  old  days.  It  was  the  ex- 
pense of  it  so  late  as  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
that  caused  Voltaire  to  think  many  diseases 
of  the  skin  then  that  went  under  the  name  of 
leprosy  were  due  to  the  want  of  linen,  prob- 
ably as  its  want  occasioned  uncleanliness  and 
Irritation.  The  habit  appears  to  have  been 
remedied  afterward,  although  it  took  several 
hundred  years  to  do  it;  for  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  household  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in 
her  imprisonment,  complained  that  she  was* 
allowed  but  sixty  pairs  of  sheets,  which  was 
truly  a  beggarly  equipment  for  royalty. 

It  was  In  order  to  encourage  the  manufac- 
ture of  linen,  a  hundred  years  or  more  after- 
ward, that  the  Scotch  enacted  a  law  forbid- 
ding one  to  be  buried  In  anything  else.  Per- 
haps even  In  this  there  was  felt,  almost  as 
strongly  as  the  need  of  a  prosperous  Industry, 
something  of  the  pure  and  fine  character  of 
linen,  whose  preparation  has  left  in  it  so  little 
of  soil  and  decay  tliat  It  is  the  fit  and  sym- 
bolic drapery  for  the  holy  of  holies,  the  only 
garment  for  the  purified  priest  as  he  waits 
upon  the  a.lta.r.— Harper's  Bazar. 


A  clever  woman  living  in  New  York  con- 
fided an  ingenious  plan  of  hers  to  me  the 
other  day.  One  of  the  best  of  managers,  a 
most  delightful  housekeeper,  always  well 
dressed  on  not  extensive  means,  with  tastes 
not  easy  to  gratify,  she  made  this  rule  for  her- 
self, never  to  go  into  a  shop  but  once  a  week. 
Every  day,  when  the  household  afl'airs  were 
being  arranged,  she  looked  to  see  what  things 
were  needed',  marking  especially  those  that 
seemed  imperative.  At  the  end  of  the  week, 
before  going  out,  she  consulted  her  list,  being 
always  surprised  to  discover  how  many  things 
could  be  struck  off  from  it.  She  has  found 
that  the  seemingly  necessary  were  not  neces- 
sary at  all,  and  that  old  things  in  the  house 
could  easily  be  adapted  to  new-  needs.  Few 
ideas  would  be  wiser  to  follow,  and  the  course 
is  hereby  suggested  to  the  busy  housewife.— 
Harper's  Bazar. 


Any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  oui  of  employ- 
ment or  in  business  that  is  not  bringing  them  in 
good  profits,  should  order  an  outfit  of  our  picture, 
"Columbus  at  the  Royal  Court  "of  Spain,"  and 
change  their  condition  for  the  better.  It  is  the  best 
money-making  business  of  the  times.  Two  agents 
worked  only  eight  hours  and  sold  52  pictures.  This 
means  for  them  over  $50.00  clear  profit.  Are  you 
making  more  in  that  time?  One  lady  received  her 
outfit  and  sold  5  the  first  hour.  $5.00  an  hour  is 
certainly  fair  wages.  See  our  offer  on  page  15  and 
enter  the  field  yourself. 
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AWAY 

Frank  Siddall's  soap— which  is  guaranteed 
to  cut  down  the  labor  on  wash-day  so  that 
a  delicate  woman  or  young  girl  can  do  a 
large  wash  without  being  tired.  There  is 
no  need  for  women  to  injure  their  health 
by  washing  the  old  way. 
A  trial  package  large  enough  to  do  a  very 
large  washing  if  used  according  to  direc- 
tions. Every  woman  in  the  country  may 
send  and  get  the  trial  package  FREE,  but 
after  that  she  must  pay  for  what  she  wants 
if  it  suits  her. 

It  does  away  with  the  wash-boiler  nuisance 
and  makes  the  clothes  clean,  sweet  and 
white  without  boiling  or  scalding  and 
without  injury  to  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
You  must  have  soap,  and  this  soap  more 
than  pays  for  itself  by  saving  a  large 
amount  of  fuel.  It  washes  £ls  well  in  hard 
water  as  in  soft. 

First — Put  the  clothes  in  a  tub  of  warm 
water,  rub  the  soap  on  them  one  by  one 
and  let  them  lie  in  the  water  for  at  least  30 
minutes.  ' 
Second — After  they  have  soaked  the 
20  minutes,  rub  out  on  the  wash-board  in 
the  usual  manner  and  the  dirt  will  be 
found  to  actually  drop  out  with  less  than 
half  the  usual  rubbing. 
Third — Rub  them  lightly  on  the  wash- 
board through  a  clean  rinse  water — this 
will  take  out  the  dirty  suds.  (No  other 
rinsing  to  be  done.) 

Fourth — Then  put  them  through  a  Blue 
water  and  hang  up  to  dry  without  Boil- 
ing or  Scalding  a  Single  Article,  no 

matter  how  soiled  some  of  them  may  have 
been. 

We  want  the  women  to  learn  this  easy 
way  of  washing  clothes,  and  we  are  sure 
that  if  you  will  let  your  wash-boiler  stay 
in  the  closet  next  wash-day,  and  give  one 
fair,  honest  trial  of  this  easy  way  of  wash- 
ing, that  you  will  never  go  back  to  the  old, 
hard,  slavish  way. 

Make  the  following  promises  and  a  trial 
package  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  mail, 
absolutely  free.  No  attention  will  be  paid 
to  requests  for  soap  where  the  loromises  are 
not  made.  It  costs  Mr.  Siddall  30  cents  for 
each  package  sent  out,  and  he  can  only 
afford  it  when  one  package  converts  two 
families,  as  it  is  sure  to  do  this  M'ay. 

Write  a  postal  card  like  this,  filling  in  the  blanks  with  your  name  and 
posl-otfice  address,  and  also  your  neiglibor's  name. 


WHY  IT  IS  FREE 


HOW  TO  GET  IT 


I  ppomise  to  use  Frank  Siddall's  soap,  if  sent  free,  on  the 
whole  ol  my  family  wash,  EXACTLY  BY  THE  DIRECTIONS, 
the  first  wash-day  after  I  receive  it. 


Nairie., 


Post-office.. 


County . 


State.. 


My  neighbor,  Mrs  lias 

promised  that  she  will  come  and  see  the  washing  done. 


.Tust  think!  Clothes  washed  clean,  sweet  and  white  in  I,TJKF- 
WARM  WATER  and  hung  out  to  dry  WITHOUT  BOII^ING  or 

SCAI^DING  a  single  piece !  Heat  the  washwater  in  a  TEA-KETTI^E 
and  follow  every  little  direction.  Tell  all  your  neighbors  and  friends  to 
send  to  us  a  postal  filled  out  as  above  for  it.  It  will  cost  them  uolhiug 
Ijrovided  they  make  the  promises. 

In  order  that  our  subscribers  may  know  that  this  offer  is  genuine,  and 
because  we  want  the  women  to  learn  this  easy  way  of  washing,  we  have 
agreed  that  the  postals  may  be  sent  to  us,  and  we  will  see  that  the  soap 
is  sent  just  as  promised,  and  hope  that  many  thousands  of  our  subscrib- 
ers will  avail  themselves  of  this  generous  offer  at  once. 

Write  your  postal  card  as  above  and  address  it  to 

Publishers  FARM   AND  FIRESID:^, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 
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HO  FOR  THE  DESERT. 

Oh,  for  the  wild,  woolly  West ! 
Ye  tender,  come  forth  and  invest; 

Come  fly  up  the  flume 

In  the  real-eslate  hoom 
Among  the  flnancially  blest! 

Oh,  ho  for  this  woolly,  wild  land 
Of  the  lava-beds,  desert  and  sand, 

Whei-e  tlie  ox  lies  stark, 

And  the  coyotes  bark. 
And  tlie  horse  is  too  small  for  his  brand  ! 

The  brakeman  rules  over  the  train, 
The  sage-bush  is  lord  of  the  plain, 

Tlie  prairie-dog  kneels 

On  the  back  of  his  heels. 
Still  patiently  praying  for  rain. 

So  balmy  and  mild  is  the  air 

That  tlie  redskin  needs  only  to  wear 

A  cool  tomahawk. 

And  a  handy  scalp-lock, 
With  a  feather  or  two  in  his  hair. 
Tlien  ho  for  the  desert  so  blest. 
In  the  heart  of  the  woolly,  wild  West, 

Where  all  things  consume 

With  perennial  boom — 
Ye  tender,  come  forth  and  invest ! 

—  Cenlury  Magazine. 

HOME  TOPICS. 

ALADS. — A  Frenchman,  well 
versed  in  table  lore  as  most  of 
them  are,  will  say  that  a  salad  is 
the  orowning  dish  of  the  table, 
and  an  Italian  will  pronounce  it 
the  one  essential  to  an  epicurean 
ineal.  Americans  are 
-*  "■•'^-•i""-  apt  pupils, 


proving 

and  salads  are  becoming  a  necessity  on 
the  lunch,  the  dinner  or  the  supper  table. 
Physicians  have  pronounced  them  health- 
fu^,  and  they  may  be  made  very  orna- 
mental. 

There  is  hardly  any  vegetable,  fish  or 
fowl  that  may  not  be  used  in  a  salad,  and 
of  varieties  of  dressings  there  is  no  end. 
If  one  does  not  wish  to  make  the  standard 
mayonnaise,  requiring  much  beating  and 
careful  preparation,  a  simple  dressing 
may  be  made  as  follows,  and  by  many  is 
liked  better  than  mayonnaise:  Put  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a  saucepan 
with  a  teacupful  of  vinegar  and  half  a 
teacLipful  of  water;  when  it  boils,  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  mustard  and  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  corn-starch,  moistened  with  a 
little  cold  water.  As  soon  as  this  boils  up, 
pour  it  slowly  over  two  well-beaten  eggs,  i 


Dress  with  Blouse  Bodice  foe  Girls  of  Nine  or 
Twelve  Years. 

beating  all  the  time;  then  add  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  one  of  sugar;  lastly, 
add  half  a  teacupful  of  sweet  cream  .slow- 
ly, and  beat  all  together  as  you  pour  the 
cream  in.  This  dressing  will  keep  a  week 
if  kept  on  ice  or  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Potato  Salad.— Slice  cold,  boiled  pota- 
toes very  thinly,  with  a  very  little  sliced 
onion,  if  liked,  and  thinly-sliced  boiled 
beets  or  raw  tomatoes  for  color.  Over 
the  top  sprinkle  some  bits  of  parsley,  and 
pour  the  dressing  over  just  before  you 
serve.  Cold,  boiled  string  beans,  pota- 
toes, asparagus,  beets  or  cauliflower  may 
any  or  all  of  them  be  used  in  a  salad. 


Salmon  Salau. — One  can  of  salmon 
with  all  the  oil  drained  off,  one  egg,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  one  quarter 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  half  teaspoonful 
of  mustard,  one  half  cupfulof  thick,  sweet 
cream.  Beat  the  egg,  add  one  spoonful  of 
vinegar,  the  mustard  and  salt,  and  cook 
in  a  double  boiler,  or  a  bowl  over  the  tea- 
kettle, until  it  thickens;  set  it  away  to 
cool.  Wliip  the  cream  to  a  stiff  froth,  and 
add  it  to  the  egg  mixture  when  cool. 
Take  out  half  a  teacupful  of  the  dressing, 
and  add  the  otlier  tablespoonful  of  vinegar 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice  to  the 
remainder.  Cover  the  dish  on  which  the 
salad  is  to  be  served  with  young,  crisp 
lettuce  leaves;  then  put  on  a  laj'er  of 
salmon,  pour  over  some  of  the  dressing, 
then  auotlier  layer  of  salmon,  until  all  is 
used.  Over  the  top  lay  some  rings  of 
hard-boiled  eggs  and  some  bits  of  parsley ; 
then  put  the  thick  dressing  saved  out  over 
tli^e  top.  Any  cold,  boiled  or  baked  fish 
can  be  used. 

Garnishing  or  decorating  salads  affords 
an  opportunitj-  for  displaying  consider- 
able artistic  taste.  Spraj's  of  cuided 
parsley,  water-cress,  i^epper-grass,  the 
fine,  bleached  tops  of  celery,  nasturtium 
flowers,  leaves  and  seed-pods,  sweet-jjea 
blossoms,  rings  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  rings 
of  pickled  olives  or  cucumbers,  and  fancy 
shapes  cut  from  boiled  beets  or  carrots, 
may  be  used  with  good  effect.  An  at-^ 
tractive  appearance  adds  much  to  the 
salad.  If  parsley  seed  is  sown  now  in  a 
box,  it  may  be  kept  in  the  kitchen  win- 
dow all  winter,  and  serve  many  a  purpose 
of  flavor  for  soups,  gravies,  etc.,  and  for 
garnishing.  In  boiling  chicken  for  salad, 
if  they  are  put  to  cook  in  cold  water,  the 
meat  will  be  whiter,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  it  can  be  used  in  the  salad. 

Try,  this  hot  weather,  having  a  nice 
salad  for  supper,  instead  of  hot  vegetables, 
as  is  common  in  many  farmers'  homes. 
It  can  be  prepared  while  getting  dinner, 
and  kept  in  the  cellar  until  supper-time, 
pouring  the  dressing  over  just  before 
bringing  it  to  the  table. 

The  Children. — By  this  time  vacation 
has  lost  its  noveltj''.  Children  must  l3e 
busjr,  and  if  thoir  activit3'  is  net  directed 
into  a  healthful  channel,  it  is  apt  to  lead 
them  into  mischief  and  trouble.  The 
mother  who  keeps  their  little  hands 
occupied  in  her  service  for  a  jjart  of  each 
day  is  not  only  keeping  them  out  of  mis- 
chief, but  using  an  influence  that  will  be 
for  good  in  future  years.  Don't  make  it  a 
drudgery  or  a  task,  but  study  each  one's 
tastes,  and  as  far  as  possible  let  the  work 
be  congenial,  though  a  little  self-sacrifice 
will  also  be  good  for  them.  Let  tliem 
amuse  the  younger  children,  keej)  fresh 
flowers  in  the  house,  set  the  table  neatly, 
etc.  Let  them  feel  the  responsibilities  of 
some  one  thing,  and  never  let  there  be 
any  excuse  but  illness  for 
its  neglect. 

Begin  early  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  entertain  themselves 
in  wholesome  and  profit- 
able ways,  to  find  in  the 
reading  of  good  books,  in 
study,  in  congenial  and  im- 
proving occupation,  a  satis- 
factory pleasure,  and  they 
will  be  saved  many  tempta- 
tions. It  is  a  sad  thing 
when  a  boy  or  girl  depends 
always  on  companions  and 
outside  influences  for  hap- 
piness, and  cannot  spend 
a  leisure  hour  pleasantly 
and  profitably  by  them- 
selves. When  a  child  has 
learned  to  pleasantly  and 
profitably  occupy  himself 
and  to  find  happiness  in 
making  himself  useful,  in 
giving  happiness  to  others, 
he  has  learned  a. lesson  of 
untold  value.  Society  or 
lack  of  society,  sunsliine  or  storm,  in  oitj 
or  country,  thej'  Avill  have  an  unfailing 
source  of  happiness  within  themselves. 

Maida  McL. 

The  Personal  Discomfort,  and  tlie  worry 
of  a  (Constant  Cough,  and  the  Soreness  of 
Lungs  and  Throat  which  usually  attend  it,  are 
all  remedied  by  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant,  a 
safe  medicine  for  Pulmonary  disorders  and 
Throat  affections. 


NOT  FOR  GOSSIP. 

BY  KATE  KAUFFMAN. 

Let  no  neighborhood  of  women  com- 
plain that  they  have  not  opportunities  for 
self-culture.  Why,  my  dear  sisters,  you 
need  not  live  in  'New  York  in  order  to 
belong  to  Sorosis!  Plave  a  Sorosis  of 
your  own.  Suppose  there  are  seven  of 
you  who  like  to  read.  Organize.  Have  a 
president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary, 
and  a  treasurer  to  take  care  of  the  dues. 
However,  do  not  make  in -^mbership  ex- 
pensive. With  seven  members  you  can 
have  three  papers  read  at  each  meet- 
ing, and  the  president  can  always  in 
some  way  contribute  to  the  interest 
of  the  occasion.  This  will  bring  each 
member  on  duty  at  every  alternate 
meeting.  Let  your  club  meet  once 
a  month  or  fortnightly.  If  there  are 
only  three  women  who  live  at  con- 
venient distances,  let  them  not  be 
discouraged,  but  if  they  have  a 
mutual  love  for  literature  and  aspire 
to  something  above  the  idle  chit- 
chat of  neighborhood  gossip,  they 
can  form  a  union  which  will  be  the 
means  of  mental  growth  and  intel- 
lectual self-confidence. 

There  is  in  existence  a  women's 
literary  club  which  includes  just 
seven — the  mystic  number.  Everi 
formality  of  parliamentary  rule  ii 
observed  in  their  meeting.    They  al- 
ways rise  to  their  feet  in  making 
motions,  and  preserve  the  utmost 
dignity  in  the  most  ti'ivial  proceed- 
ing.   Tliey  mean  business,  and  care 
not  for  the  smiles  of  the  casual  ob- 
server.   After  they  dispose  of  less 
interesting  matters,  they  proceed  to 
the  literary  part  of  the  program,  and 
then  any  visitor  who  has  been  dis- 
posed to  smile  will  remain  to  respect 
fully  admire.    Their  plan  is  to 
have  three  papers  treating  in 
different  ways  the  same  subject. 
One  of  the  papers  is  a  story,  one 
treats  of  the  subject  from  a  his- 
torical standpoint,  the  third  may 
be  biographical  or  critical.  These 
ladies  so  surijrise  each  other 
with  their  abilitj''  to  write  well 
that  they  become  at  every  meeting  warmer 
friends.    They  have  two  officers  whom  I 
did  not  mention;  namely,  critics.  You 
will  readily  perceive  that  there  are  more 
ofiices  than  members  of  the  club,  and,  as 
one  wittilj^  remarked,  it  is  an  organiza- 
tion where  the  office  seeks  the  woman. 

If  the  club  be  so  small  as  to  number  only 
three  or  four,  it  might  meet  more  frequent- 
ly and  have  one  paper  read  at  a  meeting, 
after  which  there  should  be  a  conversation, 
for  which  all  had  prepared  themselves. 

Only  a  little  reflection  Mill  prove  to  any 
woman  the  great  advantage  of  a  literary 
club  such  as  we  have  described.  Very 
many  women  from  country  homes  spend 
a  few  years  at  boarding-school,  and  on 
returning  do  not  continue  their  habits  of 
study.  This  is  a  deplorable  mistake.  The 
best  antidote  to  gossip  is  thoughtful  read- 
ing, which  gives  material  for  kind 
thoughts  and  good  conversation. 

The  office  of  critic  is  not  enviable,  but 
there  must  be  good  fellowship,  which  war- 
rants no  undue  sensitiveness.  You  will 
probably  find  that  ladies  sufficiently  well 
edticated  to  write  a  faultless  essay  will, 
in  conversation,  use  slang  and  other  inel- 
egancies.  Correct  speech,  like  good  man- 
ners, is  most  pleasing  when  it  seems 
spontaneous.  To  ensure  this,  constant 
practice  is  essential.  An  illiterate  but 
original  woman  once  said:  "Religion  is 
like  an  old  silver  spoon ;  the  more  it  is 
used  the  brighter  it  gets."  The  same  may 
be  said  of  every  grace  and  accomplish- 
ment. Therefore,  bright  women,  organ- 
ize a  society  not  for  gossip. 


Some  people  use  maple  syrup  instead  of 
sugar  to  put  up  fruit  with,  and  it  answers 
the  pui-pose  just  as  well.  If  one  has  to 
buy  it,  sugar  is  the  cheaper  of  the  two 
sweets. 

While  the  fruit  is  cooking,  get  the  cans 
ready.  Select  those  which  are  sound;  no 
cracks  or  nicks  allowable.  Find  a  cover 
which  fits  down  to  the  shoulder  of  the 
can,  without  the  rubber,  and  it  certainly 
will  be  tightly  sealed  when  the  rubber  is 
placed  between.  Wring  a  towel  out  of 
water,  double  and  fold  around  outside  the 


We  used  the  Frank  Siddall's  soap  according 
to  directions,  having  a  neighbor  in  to  see  the 
same.  Can  truly  saj'  that  the  soap  does  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it,  and  I  cheerfully  recom- 
mend it  to  all  tired  housekeepers. 

Mrs.  Maggie  Berry. 
See  offer  of  free  trial  package  ou  page  7  of 
this  issue. 


CANNING  FRUIT. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  fruit-can- 
ning season  once  more,  and  many  young 
wives  are  trying  their  luck  for  the  first 
time,  and  eagerly  scanning  books  and 
papers  for  any  help  in  that  line. 

First,  of  course,  is  to  prepare  the  fruit. 
Berries  are  about  gone,  but  remember, 
next  tinje,  if  you  pick  them  over,  put  the 
required  amount  of  sugar  on  and  let 
stand  over  night;  they  will  harden  some 
and  will  not  boil  to  pieces  so  badly  when 
cooked.  This  is  true  of  peaches,  pears 
and  quinces  as  well.  Letting  the  sugar 
stand  on  the  fruit  also  extracts  its  juices, 
and  will  generally  make  enough  without 
adding  any  water. 


Low  Petticoat  Bodice  with  Skirt  of  Jersey 
M  atkhial. 

can  thoroughly,  having  several  thick- 
nesses over  the  bottom.  It  is  now  ready 
for  filling. 

Tlie  fruit  must  be  put  in  hot,  not  warm, 
and  when  the  can  is  nearly  full,  run  a 
silver  spoon  or  fork  slowlj'  around  be- 
tv\'een  the  fruit  and  glass,  to  let  any  air 
bubbles  escape,  and  the  juice  down  to  fill 
any  empty  spaces.  Shake  the  can  down 
gently  to  settle  the  fruit  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, for  when  it  cools  it  will  shrink  some 
anyway,  and  a  can  should  be  as  full  as 
possible  to  have  the  fruit  keep  well. 
When  the  can  is  full  to  the  shoulder,  lay 
over  a  piece  of  white  paper,  tucking  the 
edges  in  carefully,  and  fill  the  rest  of  the 
can  with  juice.  The  paper  prevents  the 
fruit  from  molding.  Place  on  the  rubber 
and  cover  and  tighten  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Do  not  try  to  tighten  again  until 
the  can  becomes  quite  cool,  or  you  will  be 
apt  to  break  off  the  small  pin  soldered  to 
the  cover  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the 
can-wrench.  Tlie  heat  weakens  the  solder, 
of  course,  and  the  pins  break  oft"  much 
more  easily  than  when  cold,  and  with  the 
pin  gone,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  tighten  or 
to  open  a  can.  After  the  cover  is  tight- 
ened the  last  time,  take  a  small  tack- 
hammer  and  gently  pound  down  the  rim 
of  the  cover  to  the  shoulder  of  the  can. 
The  edges  of  the  covers  sometimes  get 
bent,  and  if  they  are  pounded  down  to  fit 
the  can,  there  certainly  cannot  very  much 
air  draw  in  to  spoil  the  fruit.  Remember 
you  are  pounding  on  glass,  and  do  the 
hammering  very  carefully. 

Keep  canned  fruit  upstairs  in  a  dry, 
cool  place,  and  you  will  have  better  suc- 
cess with  its  keeping  nice.  A  cellar  is  not 
very  good,  for  the  covers  corrode  and 
spoil  in  a  few  years,  and  the  fruit  is  much 
more  liable  to  mold.  I  have  tried  both 
ways  and  know  by  experience. 

Peaches,  pears,  quinces  and  tomatoes 
can  be  nicely  kept  in  tin  cans,  if  they  are 
good  ones.  Of  course,  they  are  cheaper, 
but  the  glass  Mason  jar  has  the  pref- 
erence. 

Pickles,  if  kept  in  cans,  should  be  put 
in  those  kinds  which  have  glass  tops,  and 
those  will  do  to  keep  in  the  cellar  if  there 
is  not  room  in  the  fruit-cupboard  up- 
stairs. 

Watch  the  fruit  carefully  after  canning. 
If  it  will  keep  two  weeks,  probably  there 
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■will  be  no  more  trouble;  but  at  the  first 
indication  of  its  "working"  or  spoiling, 
open  the  can  and  scald  up  the  contents, 
and  add  more  sugar.  Perhaps  the  cover 
^or  rubber  might  not  have  been  quite  per- 
fect, or  they  might  not  have  been  thor- 
oughly tightened ;  at  auy  rate,  \vhei\  there 
is  a  sign  of  fermentation  about  the  fruit, 
nothing  will  save  it  but  a  prompt  rescald- 
ing.  If  a  can  does  get  the  startand  is  hope- 
lessly gone  for  sauce,  strain  the  juice  into 
the  vinegar.  Gypsy. 

CHAT. 

Unless  you  wear  the  dress-reform  gar- 
ments already,  you  will  never  know  how 
comfortable  you  can  be  with  as  few 
clothes  as  possible,  ridding  yourself  of 
the  vv^oight  and  of  the  extra  warmth.  In 
place  of  the  corset,  some  don  the  accom- 
panying combined  waist  and  skirt  over 
the  union  suit.  This  does  away  with  all 
the  wrinkles  about  the  waist. 

It  is  very  pretty  made  of  black  silk.  I 
should  make  the  waist  of  the  material 
doubled,  whatever  it  was,  and  use  a  few 
whalebones  if  I  thought  it  necessary.  It 
should  be  made  from  your  own  dress- 
waist  pattern. 

Child's  Dress. — These  two  suggestions 
for  a  little  girl  can  be  worked  up  in  auy 
suitable  material ;  a  shirred  belt  is  made 
of  the  top  part  of  the  skirt,  and  used  with 
either  dark  or  light  waists. 

Quilts.— Now  is  the  time  to  get  them 
out  and  put  them  on  your  beds  if  you 
have  any  packed  away.  Discard  your 
white  spreads  entirely.  Fortunate  are 
you  if  j'ou  have  some  of  tlie  many-years- 
ago  kind,  all  stuffed,  and  quilted  beauti- 
fully in  feather  patterns.  If  you  feel  like 
making  new  ones,  select  your  colors  with 
taste.  Make  the  color  in  the  color  blocks 
all  alike.  I  saw  a  beautiful  nine  patch, 
made  of  pale  blue  and  white,  put  together 
with  a  large  white  block.  The  pieced  block 
was  quilted  only  diagonally,  and  the 
white  one  in  a  feather  wreath.  All  the 
furnishings  of  the  room  were  pale  blue, 
even  the  cai-pet  and  paper. 

Porch  Pillows. — In  some  of  our  large 
cities  you  can  ride  for  miles  and  see  the 
mostcomft  rtable, pleasant-looking  homes. 
The  houses  are  all  alike,  the  lawns  are  a 
patch  of  green  velvet,  the  porches  adorned 
with  vines  and  flower-boxes  containing 
bright  foliage  plants.  The  porches  and 
steps  are  covered  with  a  bright  red  carpet, 
and  against  the  pillars  are  large  cushions 
covered  with  bandana  handkerchiefs  or 
Turkey  red.  It  looks  like  they  were  all 
out  foi"  a  gala  day.  We  can  all  have  that 
"much,  it  seems,  yet  many  never  think  of 
these  little  attractions  to  beautify  home. 

Hamburg  Steak. — "Oh,  Mettie,"  we 
exclaim,  "do  have  this  kind  of  a  dinner 
at  least  once  a  week.  Anyhow,  have 
Hamburg  steak."  This  is  beef,  chopped 
fine  as  for  beef  loaf,  well  seasoned,  made 
into  small  cakes,  and  cooked  like  fried 
chicken,  a  little  gravy  served  with  it,  and 
a  little  chopped  parsley  as  a  garnish. 

Watermelon. — A  very  pretty  way  to 
serve  watermelon  is  to  remove  the  rind 
from  round,  thick  slices  before  bringing 
it  on  the  table.  This  is  a  great  saving  to 
the  table-cloth.  It  can  then  be  eaten 
.with  a  spoon,  and  is  much  nicer.  Some 
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.people  pile  it  up  thick  with  sugar;  other.s 
shake  a  little  salt  over  it.  Both  are  good, 
but  if  it  is  a  real  good,  cold  melon,  it  is 
good  enough  alone. 

Tomatoes.— Sliced  tomatoes  are  much 
improved  by  being  put  upon  ice.  The 
skin  should  always  be  removed  when 
they  are  sliced;  but  they  should  not  be 
scalded  if  used  cold.  A  ring  of  onion, 
served  with  them  is  verj' palatable.  They 
are  very  enjoyable  with  sugar  and  cream, 
leaving  oflF  all  other  condiments. 


Mending.— In  mending  a  jagged  tear, 
it  is  quite  a  help  to  baste  a  piece  of  stiff 
paper  under  the  place,  and  then  darn  over 
the  paper.  Christie  Irving. 

A  NEW  ART. 

There  is  a  chance  that  the  business  of 
the  household  cook  will  become  one  of 
the  fine  arts.  One  woman  of  refinement 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Westminster  Cook- 
i  g-school  of  London,  has  adopted  it  as  a 
profession.  She  dons  cap  and  apron  and 
goes  out  to  private  houses  to  prepare  com- 
pany breakfasts,  luncheons  and  dinners. 
She  has  moi-e  engagements  offered  her 
than  she  can  possibly  fill,  and  the  remu- 
neration is  by  no  means  small. 

This  opens  up  a  large  field  of  industry 
for  women,  and  it  is  hoped  that  th« 
trained  nurse  has  preceded  the  trained 
cook  but  a  short  time. 

I  have  in  my  mind  a  woman  of  a  small 
town  who  excelled  in  making  fancy  cake, 
and  has  adopted  it  as  a  profession.  When- 
ever a  large"  or  small  party  is  in  contem- 
plation she  is  hired  to  bake  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  no  amateur  will  try  her  luck  at 
baking  fancy  cake  after  hiring  her. 

It  has  been  truly  oaid  that  tliere  is  no 
profession  so  understocked  as  that  of  the 
professional  cook.  Auy  girl  who  is  worth 
marrying  can  make  herself  an  adept  in 
all  the  charming  tricks  of  the  cuisine  in  a 
few  months,  if  she  finds  it  necessary. 
But  how  many  are  there  of  that  class? 
They  ought  to  be  the  rule,  not  the  excep- 
tion. A  great  deal  can  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  girl  question,  but  the  fact 
remains  practically  undisputed  that  all 
too  many  of  our  girls  are  not  receiving 
the  best  possible  training  to  fit  them  to 
become  wives  and  helpmates  for  husbands 
compelled  to  economize  and  struggle  for 
a  financial  footing  during  -their  early 
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wedded  days.  This  is  the  condition  in 
which  a  vast  majority  of  men  find  them- 
selves, and  the  training'  of  women  should 
1)6  governed  accordir.  nd  therefore  it 
is  ji  woman's  duty  to  her  daughters 

to  be  prepared  to  mee  world  single- 
landed.  They  shoula  a  taught  some 
method  of  self-support,  even  if  she  should 
never  go  out  from  the  shelter  of  the  pa- 
rental roof,  save  as  the  wife  and  helpmate 
of  a  kind  and  prosperous  husband. 

Mrs.  I.  Gaillard. 


SUMMER-TIME. 

In  summer-time,  when  we  have  fewer 
cares  than  in  inter — or  if  not,  acquire 
the  faculty  of  ^  u  tting  them  by  for  a  sea- 
son— if  one  has  the  inclination,  one  can 
find  time  for  better  care  of  the  face  and 
hands. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  hands, 
many  methods  and  lotions  are  given,  but 
it  is  said  that  five  or  six  grains  of  chlorin- 
ated lime  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  lukewarm 
water  will  whiten  the  hands  more  expedi- 
tiously than  any  other  application.  Red- 
ness and  warts  are  also  said  to  be  cured 
by  this  recipe,  if  the  hands  are  soaked  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  night  and  morning. 
A  lemon  cut  in  two  and  the  cut  surface 
applied  like  soap  to  the  hands  has  won- 
derful whitening  powers.  And  the  acid 
of  the  lemons  is  highly  recommended  for 
removing  stains, 

Almond-rceal  is  ve.y  nice  to  use  in 
place  of  soap,  cr  oatmeal  is  good  to  use,  if 
you  are  staying  at  home,  where  you  feel 
privileged  to  *  uss  things. 

The  nails  should  be  brushed  every  day 
with  nail-brush  and  soap;  then  try  rub- 
bing them  in  the  palm  of  the  other  hand, 
to  polish  them.  \ .  nile  the  hands  are  still 
soft  from  the  water,  with  the  towel  push 
gently  back  the  free  edge  of  the  scarf- 
skin,  allowing  the  crescent  to  show-  and 
giving  to  the  nail  the  desired  oval  shape. 


If  your  hands  perspire  too  freely,  use 
borax  in  the  water  when  washing  them, 
and  powder  them  with  powdered  lycopo- 
dium,  rubbing  it  in  well.  By  giving  them 
attention  each  day,  in  a  month's  time  the 
red  and  rough  hands  can  be  made  white 
and  soft. 

For  excessive  perspiration  under  the 
arms,  hot,  strong  salt  water  is  recom- 
mended. 

For  redness  of  the  face  after  walking  or 
riding  in  the  wind,  lie  down  and  apply 
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flannel  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water  for 
half  an  hour,  then  gently  powder  with 
fine  infant's  powder,  which  is  said  to  be 
powdered  rice  and  corn-starch. 

The  fad  of  the  moment  for  the  proper 
young  damsel  is  the  use  of  perfumed 
baths.  Any  one  can  enjoy  this  luxury — 
which  is  a  very  cheap  one,  by  the  way — by 
making  their  own  bath  sachet-bags.  A 
mixture  of  almond-meal  (or  oatmeal), 
shavings  of  white  castile  soap  and  pow- 
dered orris-root  is  put  into  cheese-cloth 
bags  six  inches  square.  The  bags  are 
closely  stitched  by  machine,  and  are  used 
in  the  bath  in  place  of  sponge  or  wash- 
cloth. So,  when  your  Dulcinea  emerges 
from  her  afternoon  seclusion  and  walks 
in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  she  not  only 
looks  cool  and  dainty,  but  her  skin,  like  a 
baby's,  is  soft  and  faintly  sweet. 

S.  Amelia  R. 


DISHES  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  HOUSEKEEPER. 

As  poultry  is  the  ever-ready  resource  of 
the  country  housekeeper,  it  is  well  to 
know  how  to  prepare  various  dishes  from 
it,  rendering  it  more  acceptable.  The  fol- 
lowing recipes  will  therefore  be  found 
useful : 

Pilaff  of  Chicken. — Clean  and  cut  in 
pieces  a  full-grown  chicken.  Put  in  a 
stew-pan,  half  cover  it  with  boiling  water 
and  set  on  the  stove  to  simmer.  Wash 
half  a  cupful  of  rice,  add  to  the  chicken, 
season  with  salt,  and  simmer  until  the 
chicken  is  tender.  Take  ilp,  pour  tomato 
sauce  over. 

Brunswick  Stew. — Cut  up  a  full-grown 
chicken.  Put  in  a  large  saucepan  with 
boiling  water,  one  sliced  onion,  half  a 
pound  of  lean  ham  cut  in  small  pieces. 
Cover  with  a  close  top  and  simmer  gently 
for  one  hour  and  a  half.  Add  a  little  salt, 
a  quart  of  tomatoes,  three  sliced  potatoes, 
a  pint  of  beans,  a  tablespoon! ul  of  chopped 
parsley,  with  cayenne  and  black  pepper. 
Let  simmer  one  hour  longer.  Rub  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  one  of  flour 
together  and  add.  Stir  five  minutes  and 
serve. 

Chicken  a  la  Tartabe.— Take  a  spring 
chicken,  split  down  the  back;  place  in  a 
baking-pan,  spread  with  bits  of  butter, 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  a  little 
chopped  parsley  and  onion.  Cover  the 
pan,  set  in  a  quick  oven  for  an  hour.  Take 
from  the  pan,  brush  over  with  beaten  egg, 
strew  with  grated  bread  crumbs,  and 
broil  over  the  fire  until  brown.  Serve 
with  sauce  Tartare. 

Chicken  Croquettes. — Take  a  well- 
grown  chicken  and  put  to  cook  in  boiling 
water;  add  one  small  onion,  half  a  dozen 
cloves  and  a  sprig  of  parsley.  Let  cook 
until  very  tender.  Take  up,  remove  the 
bones,  chop  the  meat  very  fine  with  a 
little  cold  boiled  ham;  to  every  pint  allow 
half  a  pint  of  milk,  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  two  of  flour  mixed,  and 
boil  until  thick;  when  take  up,  season 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  chopped  pars- 
ley, a  slice  of  onion  finely  minced,  half  a 
grated  nutmeg  and  a  pinch  of  cayenne. 
Turn  in  a  flat  dish  to  cool;  when  cool 
form  in  croquettes,  dip  first  in  beaten  egg 
and  then  in  grated  bread  crumbs  and  fry 
in  boiling  lard. 

Chicken  Socpfle.— Put  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  butter  iij  a  saucepan;  let  melt,  add 


a  tablespoonful  of  flour  and  mix  smooth, 
add  a  pint  of  milk,  stir  in  half  a  teacupful 
of  stale  bread  crumbs.  Let  cook  one 
minute;  take  from  the  fire,  add  a  pint  of 
cold,  finely-chopped  chicken,  salt,  pepper, 
chopped  parsley  and  the  beaten  yolks  of 
three  eggs;  beat  the  whites  and  stir  in 
carefully.  Pour  in  a  greased  pan  and 
bake  twenty  minutes.  Serve  imme- 
diately. 

Chicken  a  la  Marengo.— Clean  and  cut 
up  two  young  chickens.  Put  a  table- 
spoonful of  olive-oil  in  a  frying-pan  and 
set  over  the  fire;  when  hot,  put  in  the 
chicken  and  cook  until  brown,  add  a  sprig 
of  parsley,  a  slice  of  onion,  with  a  little 
salt  and  pepper;  stand  over  a  moderate 
fire  and  cook  slowly  until  done.  Serve 
with  cream  sauce. 

Chicken  Cutlets. — Take  a  young,  ten- 
der chicken,  cut  the  skin  and  draw  it  en- 
tirely off  the  breast.  Take  off'  the  wings 
at  the  joint,  run  a  knife  along  the  breast- 
bone, remove  one  half  the  breast  in  a  solid 
piece  with  the  first  joint  of  the  wing,  thus 
making  the  cutlet;  remove  the  other  side 
in  the  same  way.  The  dark  meat  and 
pieces  left  will  make  other  dishes.  Put 
the  dai»k  meat  in  a  saucepan  and  cover 
with  boiling  water;  add  an  onion,  four 
cloves  and  a  sprig  of  parsley;  lay  the  cut- 
lets on  top,  cover  and  let  simmer  until 
tender.  When  done,  take  up,  dust  with 
pepper  and  salt  and  baste  with  melted 
butter.  Stand  aside  until  cold;  dip  in 
egg,  then  in  bread  crumbs  and  fry  in 
boiling  lard.  Eliza  R.  Parker. 

AN  EVERY  DAY  TALK. 

MARY  D.  SIBLEY. 

I  have  come  up  to  my  room  to  rest. 
The  windows  are  wide  open,  and  I  cah 
look  across  the  meadow  and  see  the  green 
corn  beyond,  stirred  by  the  same  breeze 
that  steals  into  my  window,  so  pure  and 
fresh  and  sweet;  beyond  the  corn  is  the 
ripened  wheat  bordered  by  the  woods. 
How  restful  it  is,  and  how  good  it  is  to 
live.  No  hot  streets  and  crowded  air;  no 
great  stone  buildings  reflecting  the  glare 
of  the  sun  into  your  very  face;  no  dust, 
no  crowd,  but  instead,  are  the  clover 
blossoms  and  the  sweet  quiet.  Then,  toOi  r 
is  the  delightful  air  so  good  and  whole- 
some. Surely  this  is  God's  bountiful  gift 
to  his  children  who  toil. 

Our  city  friends  may  listen  to  some 
singer  whose  sweet  voice  does  not  break 
upon  our  isolation,  but  the  robin  and  the 
bluebird  are  here,  and  out  in  the  walnut- 
trees  the  squirrels  are  chattering.  To-day 
a  stone  was  shied  at  one  as  he  clambered 
up  a  tree,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  his 
great  bushy  tail,  curling  so  cunningly 
over  his  back,  shielded  him.  "Stop,  boy," 
and  a  gentle  hand  was  laid  upon  the  eager 
urchin's,  whose  black  face  shone  with  ex- 
citement, "You  musn't  stone  my  squir- 
rels. I  love  them  and  take  good  care  of- 
them."  In  the  man  who  loves  his  squir- 
rels, the  robins  have  a  friend  and  feel  se- 
cure to  build  their  nests  upon  hisporghes; 
the  horses  come  at  his  call,  and  every 
dumb  creature  on  the  farm  has  his  protec- 
tion. 

"Isn't  this  a  glorious  day?"  calls  up 
some  one  from  the  shade  of  the  trees  be- 
low. 

"Yes,  but  tc-morrow  you'll  have  to 
drag  yourself  up  and  down  those  mo- 
notonous corn  rows;  you'll  come  home 
tired  and  dull  from  your  weary  work.  I 
must  cook  for  hungry  men,  wash  dishes, 
sweep,  dust,  bake  and  mend,  with  scarcely 
a  moment  to  watch  that  bit  of  blue  sky 
and  ever-varying  clouds." 

And  so  it  is  all  over  the  world.  No  one 
has  all  joy,  no  one  all  sorrow ;  no  one  has 
all  ease,  no  one  all  hardship.  We  country 
people  play  no  exceptional  part.  We,  too, 
have  the  bitter  and  the  sweet,  but  let  us 
believe  that  w*e  have  more  of  the  sweet- 
ness than  bitterness'.  If  there  is  a  bitter- 
ness.; its  cause  is  largely  from  within,  for 
without  there  is  a  .glad  beauty  surround- 
ing us,  and  the  worid  is  his  who  enjoys  it. 
Then  live  and  rejoice  that  you  do  live. 
Steal  away  from  the  work  for  a  day.  See 
new  faces  and  new  scenes  and  have  some- 
thing pleasant  to  think  of  as  you  work.  I 
have  but  little  sympathy  for  the  woman 
who  is  a  mere  grind,  who  makes  no  effort 
to  bring  a  little  pleasure  into  her  work. 

I'm  going  to  tell  you  of  a  bit  of  enjoy- 
ment that  I  carried  home  with  me  from  a 
trip  last  summer.  I  have  enjoyed  it  over 
and  over,  myself,  and  often  tell  it  to  my 
friends. 

On  a  prominent  street  in  a  large  city  is  a 
large  boulder  carved  into  a  trough  which 
is  constantly  fed  with  water.  On  one  side 
is  carved, 

"In  Memory  of  Dolly." 
A  lady  whose  carriage  horse  died  placed 
it  there.     Daily,    hundreds    of  horses 
quench  their  thirst  at  Dolly's  monument. 
I  think  it  was  a  beautiful  deed,  don't  you? 
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THE  MESSENGER. 

In  dark  days  of  grief  aud  pain, 
When  I  hoped  that  dawn  again 
Nevermore  would  greet  my  eyes 
With  its  sudden,  sweet  surprise, 
Came  an  angel  fluttering  down. 
Sought  me  in  the  lonely  town. 
Saying,  "Sing,  oh,  heart  forlorn, 
And  thy  music  may  be  borne 
And  be  blent  in  coming  years 
With  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
Soft  and  low  the  songs  thou'lt  sing, 
Minor  chords,  low  murmuring. 
Lost,  perhaps,  to  all  but  thee 
In  the  world's  grand  melody, 
Though  no  other  ear  than  thine 
To  its  piping  should  incline. 
Poor  heart,  all  the  live-long  daj' 
It  shall  drive  thy  pain  away  ; 
And  when  tear-drops  else  would  fall. 
Thou  Shalt  hear  its  tender  call. 
Sing,  then,  softly,  heart  forlorn. 
And  thy  music  may  be  borne 
And  be  blest  in  coming  years 
With  the  music  of  the  spheres." 
Then  the  angel  did  depart. 
Leaving  music  in  my  heart. 


(2. 


THE  FAMILY  SABBATH. 

'  T  was  Sunday  afternoon  in  a  foreign 
city.  Holiday  crovi^ds  Avei-e  surging 
through  the  streets  and  oA'erflowing 
into  tlie  suburbs.  Everywhere  was 
a  hubbub  of  tallt  and  laughter;  in 
every  square  music  piping  and  car- 
_  I'ousels  spinning; 


^in 


ever3'  garden 
was  feasting  and  merry-making.  We 
were  sitting  at  coffee  in  the  liouse  of  a  re- 
vered pastor,  and  the  pastor's  son  was 
discoursing  to  us  of  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing the  best  plays  and  operas  reserved  for 
Sundaj'  evenings. 

"And  how  do  you  in  America  spend 
Sunday?"  he  asked. 
"Mornings  we  go  to  church.'' 
"Yes,  of  course." 

"Afternoons  we  read,  sing,  talk  together ; 
when  we  are  in  the  couutrj',  we  take  a 
quiet  walk." 

"Yes,"  somewhat  dubiously. 

"Evenings  we  go  to  church,  or  enjoy 
one  another  at  home." 

"Ah,  du  leiber  Gott!  WhataduUlife!" 

We  could  only  let  the  subject  drop  in 
silence.  But  like  a  breath  from  the  gar- 
den of  the  Lord  stealing  into  a  sultry,  arid 
place  had  come  the  meniorj'  of  our  child- 
hood's Sabbath. 

The  sunbeams  that  waked  us  in  the 
morning  wrote  over  our  little  bed  in' 
letters  of  serene  gold,  "Holy  Day."  Our 
mother  came  to  us  with  a  hymn  upon  her 
lips,  and  the  family  met  together  with 
every  home  love  burning  its  purest.  The 
walk  to  church  was  through  a  hushed  and 
shining  land  we  never  saw  of  a  week-day, 
and  we  sang  with  the  great  congregation 
from  the  depths  of  happy  hearts, 

"Oh  day  of  rest  and  gladness !" 

All  day  long,  the  tasks  and  diversions 
of  other  days  laid  by,  we  could  yield  our- 
selves at  will  to  the  dreams,  the  fancies, 
the  deep,  dim,  divine  thoughts  that  made 
the  heaven  of  childhood,  before  life  had 
laid  a  sobering  hand  upon  us  and  called 
our  reveries  idle.  Night  come  and  the 
Sabbath  stars  shining  so  much  more 
holily  than  other  stars,  all  the  sweet  in- 
fluences of  the  xiay  grouped  themselves 
about  our  drowsy  head,  and  our  last 
thought  was  a  prayer  that  they  might  go 
with  us  down  the  merry  week. 

Blessed  he  who  has  such  memories,  to 
whom  the  Sabbath  was  never  a  day  of 
revelry  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  gloom  or 
dullness  on  the  other,  but  in  truth 

"The  world's  sweet  inn  from  care  and  wear- 
isome turmoil." 

That  is  profound  philosophy  which 
counsels  parents  to  make  Sunday  the 
happiest  day  of  the  week.  And  the  chief 
requisite  to  this  is  that  they  give  them- 
selves to  their  children,  at  church  as  well 
as  at  home.  Tne  Sunday-school  must  not 
be  allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  church 
service.  The  child  nestled  in  the  family 
pew  at  his  mother's  side,  holding  his 
father's  hand,  enters  naturally  from  the 
shelter  of  warm  human  love  into  the 
mystery  of  divine  love,  and  the  house  of 
God  very  early  becomes  to  him  the  gate 
of  heaven. 

For  little  children  it  is  a  pretty  plan  to 
set  aside  for  Sabbath  use  the  most  attrac- 
tive toys,  the  favorite  pictures  and  stories, 
the  sweetest  child  songs  and  hymns,  and 
to  join  with  them  more  than  ever  in  their 
plays  and  their  quiet  moods,  until,  when 


they  wake  Sunday  morning,  they  shall 
exclaim,  with  a  four-j^ear-old  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, "Oh,  I'm  so  glad  it's  Sunday!" 

Music  is  the  heritage  of  the  family  Sab- 
bath. Not  church  hymns  and  Sunday- 
school  hj'mns  only,  but  the  music  of  the 
masters  as  well,  those  great  compositions 
that  tell  without  words  the  story  of  human 
life,  and  tell  it  religiouslj'  because  truly 
and  profoundly ;  that  speak  to  the  chil- 
dren as  plainly  as  to  the  elders ;  that  open 
heart  to  heart,  aud  intensify  in  each  his 
own  living  and  longing. 

Books  belong  to  family  Sabbath.  Not 
that  thief  of  Sabbath  hours,  the  Sunday- 
school  library  book,  not  sickly  nor  pre- 
cocious story-papers,  nor  sordid  secular 
papers,  nor  scrappy  religious  ones;  but 
real  books,  and  all  the  real  books,  poetry 
as  well  as  books  of  devotion,  essays 
and  biographies,  and  every  other  kind  of 
book  that  sets  the  heart  throbbing  with  a 
wish  to  be  something  greater  and  better 
than  we  ever  have  been  before.  And 
often  some  one  will  read  aloud,  while  the 
chairs  draw  together,  the  reader  pausing 
all  the  way  along  for  the  childrens'  ques- 
tions and  the  commentary  of  the  parents, 
and  for  reminiscences  and  hopes  ahead. 

It  is  fortunate  when  nature  can  enter 
into  the  family  Sabbath.  To  jostle  with 
Sunday  crowds  on  car  and  boat  is  to  for- 
feit, we  must  think,  our  heritage  of  a  holy 
day.  But  the  sojourner  in  rural  haunts 
sees  nature  on  the  Sabbath  as  he  cannot 
of  a  week-daj"^.  During  the  week  we  are 
sadl5'^  apt,  whatever  our  creed,  to  roam 
the  fields  mere  materialists.  But  the  Sab- 
bath kindles  into  flame  the  spark  of 
divinitj'  within  us. 

Then,  as  the  family  walk  abroad,  the 
father  assumes  his  most  ancient,  most 
sacred  office  of  high  priest  of  his  house- 
hold. Then  all  become  psalmists,  all 
prophets.  The  harvest  waves  the  promise 
of  better  things  than  loaves  for  the  table. 
The  solemn  mountains,  the  deep  skies, 
are  more  than  backgrounds  for  landscapes, 
show-places  for  i-ainbows;  for  underneath 
the  voices  of  winds  and  waters  they  hear 
the  earth  spirit  in  her  most  secret  utter- 
ance: 

"  'Tis  thus  at  the  roaring  loom  of  time  I  ply. 
And  weave  for  God  tlie  garment  thou  seest 
him  by." 

They  who  so  walk  the  earth  together 
shall  not  be  separated  in  heavenly  places. 

F.  W.  S. 


BE  PROMPT. 

You  have  probably  heard  about  the 
person  who  was  said  to  have  three  hands — 
a  right  hand,  a  left  hand,  and  a  "little 
behind  hand."  That  third  hand  was 
nothing  but  a  trouble  to  him,  and  he 
ought  to  have  "cut  it  off,"  as  the  Bible 
directs. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  have  such 
a  hand;  if  so,  it  would  be  well  to  cast  it 
away.  A  "little  behind  hand"  means 
that  the  person  is  not  prompt  in  doing 
work  when  it  ought  to  be  done,  or  in 
being  on  time  at  an  appointment.  He  is 
always  a  little  late  in  his  movements. 

It  is  not  best  to  put  off  any  work  or 
business  beyond  the  time  in  which  it 
should  be  done.  We  have  seen  children 
put  ofl"  going  to  school  until  the  last 
minute,  and  then  how  they  would  run  to 
get  there  on  time!  All  out  of  breath, 
they  would  rush  in  just  as  the  door  was 
closing,  in  a  very  unfit  condition  to  take 
any  part  in  the  exercises.  We  have  seen 
men  who  had  business  in  the  city  every 
day,  wait  until  the  last  minute,  and  then 
how  they  would  run  for  the  cars,  being 
just  in  time  to  jump  on  board  as  the  train 
was  moving  out. 

Promptness  in  every  duty,  and  a  regard 
for  time,  is  the  best  wa3''  to  deal  with  our 
every-day  life.  Boys  and  girls  should  be 
prompt  in  their  service,  not  putting 
things  off  until  the  last  minute,  for  the 
last  minute  often  means  some  time  after 
the  matter  should  be  attended  to. 

If  a  lesson  is  to  be  learned,  learn  it  on 
time;  if  a  chore  is  to  be  done,  be  on  time 
in  doing  it.  Don  t  be  slack,  and  say  that 
"by  and  by"  is  just  as  well.  Be  prompt 
in  every  duty  as  far  as  you  can  be,  and 
then  the  Lord's  blessing  will  attend  you. 

Be  prompt  in  both  jji-aying  and  work- 
ing, for  the  two  should  go  together.  The 
Lord  is  prompt  in  hisvi'ork;  it  was  "in 
due  time"  that  Jesns  died  for  sinners, 
and  at  "the  appointed  time"  he  will  come 
again  to  the  earth  to  set  Tip  his  everlasting 
kingdom. 

To  be  ready  for  the  comvng  ol  Christ  is 
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ompt  in  duty;  to  leave  nothing 
beyond  the  time  in  which  it 
be  done.  "There  is  a  time  for 
ork,"said  Solomon,  and  especially 
for  every  good  work,  and  those 
prompt  in  the  service  of  the  Lord 
ones  who  will  be  ready  for  his 


FEAR. 

Fear  is  good.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
clean,  and  it  tends  to  cleansing  of  heart 
and  life.  Fear  God  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments. Fear  to  break  his  command- 
ments. Pass  the  time  of  your  sojourriing 
here  in  fear.  Work  out  your  own  salva- 
tion in  fear  and  trenibling.  Work  and 
fear,  as  though  salvation  depended  on 
your  own  efforts,  knowing  all  the  while 
that  it  is  all  God's  working. 

It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  slight  fear, 
to  undervalue  it.  "Perfect  love,"  say 
they,  "casteth  out  fear."  Aye,  so  it  does. 
Show  me  where  on  earth  love  is  perfect, 
and  there,  undoubtedly,  fear  may  be  safe- 
ly cast  out;  but  until  that  which  is  f)erfect 
has  come,  the  fear  of  the  Lord  will  be 
needful  to  protect  the  love  and  keep  it  pure. 

In  this  world,  they  that  fear  not  God 
cannot  please  him.  That  which  they  call 
"love"  is  a  sham.  It  admits  of  their 
pleasing  themselves  in  dii'ect  opposition 
to  the  inculcations  of  the  Son  of  God; 
ajlows  them  to  go  on  in  such  alife,  un- 
disturbed bj'  conscience;  to  set  up  their 
own  notions  of  what  is  acceptable  service 
and  worship,  even  though  clearly  for- 
bidden by  the  wordof  God,  andfrequently 
soothes  them  into  the  notion  that  they 
are  exceptionally  devout  and  devoted. 
Let  the  winds  of  fear  blow  upon  their 
self-decoptions,  and  they,  perhaps,  will  be 
able  to  see  that  love  to  God  studies  to 
learn  what  as  his  expressed  will,  and  sets 
the  heart  earnestly  to  do  it. 

Ways  of  man's  devising  may  seem  to  be 
better,  more  useful,  more  effective;  they 
frequently  have  an  appearance  of  great 
sanctity  and  Godliness,  but  all  "will  wor- 
ship" is  open  to  this  condemnation :  It 
never  was  required,  and  we  cannot  know 
that  any  at  it  is  accepted,  and  we  do  know 
surely  that  where  it  is  forbidden  in  the 
New  Testament  it  is  rejected  and  con- 
demned. "Fear  God,"  and  seeking  out 
no  new  waj'S,  no  strange  laws  and  cus- 
toms, "keep  his  commandments!" — Chfis- 
tian  Guardian. 

CHEAP  ENOUGH. 

"The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  religion 
in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  one 
half  a  cent  per  annum  for  each  individual," 
said  the  Rev.  Stephen  Dekins,  in  the 
■Fourth  Street  Methodist  Protestant 
church,  Brooklyn,  a  few  Sabbaths  ago. 
The  last  census  shows  that  while  33,163 
lawyers  receive  $35,000,000  every  year  in 
fees,  37,000  ministers  get  only  f6,000,»00. 
Mr.  Deki7is  also  said  §50,000,000  was  spent 
to  support  the  dogs  of  the  country.  Only 
think  of  it,  §50,000,000  for  dogs  and  §6,000, 
000  for  the  clergy,  and  yet  people  com- 
plain of  the  expenses  of  religion. — New 
York  Sun. 

Pleasant,  pi-ofltable  employment  is  offered 
every  energetic  person  in  introducing  our 
world-famous  picture,  "Columbus  at  the  Koyal 
Court  of  Spain,"  in  their  neighborhood.  See 
our  grand  offer  on  page  15  and  write  us  for  full 
particulars. 
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Perry  Davis'  Pain-Killer 
best  medicine  in  the  world. 

CONSUMPTION 
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surely  cured  by  the  New  Audral-Brooa  Dis- 
covery. Not  a  Drug,  but  a  New  Scieiuilic  M  ethod 
of  Home  Treatment.  Cures  CJuaranleed.  Sent 
FREE  to  all  who  apply.  Try  it  FREE,  and  pay 
ifHatisfled.  State  age  aod  disease  iu  full.  Address 
NEW  MEDICAL  ADVANCE,  62  E.  1th  St,, Cincinnati, 0. 
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pluck  Sind push. 

We  have  got  something  new.  It  costs 
nothing  to  investigate.  Must  liave  a  live, 
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munity, eitherman  or  woman  at  once. 
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Kennedy's 
Medical  Discovery 

Takes  hold  in  tHis  order: 

Bowels, 
Liver, 
Kidneys, 
Inside  Skin, 
Outside  Skin, 

Driving  everything  before  it  that  ought 
to  be  out. 

You  know  whether  you  need  it  or 
not. 

Sold  by  every  druggist,  and  manufactured  by 

DONALD  KENNEDY, 

ROXBURY,  MASS. 
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For  Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  Saddles,  Fly  Nets  j 
'  Traveling  Bags,  Military  Equipments,  Etc. 

Gives  a  beautiful  iinish  which  will  not  peel  or 
crack  off,  smut  or  crock  by  handling.   Not  a  varnish 
Used  by  the  U.  S.  Army  and  is  the  standard 
among  manufacturers  and  owners  of  line  harness 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

SOLD  BV  ALL  HARNESS  MAKERS. 
Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write.  i 

House  Furnishing" 

has  many  branches.    We  concentrate  our  entire  re- 
sources on  wall  papering.  Pretty  effects— new  designs. 
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The  African  Kola  Plant, 

discovered  in  Congo,  West 
Africa,  is  JNature's  Sure 
Cure  lor  Asthma.  Cure  Guaranteed  or  No  1 
I»ay.  Export  Office.  IIW  Broadway,  New  York. 
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of  information  on 
the  proper  coiL^truc- 
tion  of  Pianos  and 
Organs.  Weshipon 
test  trial,  ask  no 
casU  in  a<lvance,selt 
OIK  instalments,  give 
greater  value  for 
the  money  than  any 
other  manufactnr^' 
Send  for  this  book 
at  once  to 

BEETHOVEN  ORGAN  CO. 

WASHINGTON.  N,  J. 
P.  O.  Box  628. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


TOKOLOGY,  a  coinplele  Ladies'  Guide  in 
health  and  disease,  has  become  a  household 
word  in  thousands  of  families.  Mrs.  N.  R. 
McC.  writes :  "Dear  Dr.  .Stockham  :— 1  canuot 
tell  you  how  much  Tokology  has  done  for 
me.  Our  son  came  almost  without  warning. 
I  most  heartily  rejoice  when  I  hear  of  a 
"  Tokolopy  Baby.'"  Prepaid  82.75.  Sample 
pages  free.  Best  terms  to  agents. 
Alice  B.  Stockham  i  Co.,  277  Madison  .St.,  Chicago. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Coaducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 
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SUMMER  FOOD. 

F  the  hens  must  be  fed  on  anything 
at  all  it  should  be  on  lean  meat.  It  is 
better  to  feed  nothing,  and  let  the 
hens  pick  up  all  they  can  from  the 
range,  which  gives  them  a 
variety  and  keeps  them  in 
exercise,  but  when  the  hens  do  not  lay,  a 
mess  of  cooked  lean  meat,  once  a  day, 
will  often  start  them  to  laying  when  every- 
thing else  fails.  Hens  will  not  lay  after 
tliey  begin  to  moult,  but  as  long  as  they 
are  not  moulting  they  should  be  laying, 
as  there  is  no  season  of  the  year  so  favor- 
able to  egg  production  as  the  summer. 

When  the  hens  are  not  laying 
during  summer,  there  is  something 
wrong.  It  may  be  that  they  are  too 
fat,  or  that  lice  are  annoying  them, 
rt  may  hapj^en  that  even  on  the 
range  there  is  not  a  sufficiency,  but 
it  is  seldom  that  such  is  the  case. 
The  majority  of  those  who  feed 
their  hens  give  nothing  but  grain, 
and  in  so  doing  they  soon  get  tho 
hens  out  of  the  favorable  condition 
for  laying  by  making  them  too  fat. 

The  best  summer  foods  are  meat, 
milk  and  grass.  The  hens  can 
secure  all  the  green  food  they  wish 
it  they  are  at  large,  and  also  seeds 
and  insects,  but  if  supplied  with 
skiin-milk  they  will  need  no  other 
food  as  long  as  they  are  laying;  but 
should  the  supply  of  eggs  fall  off, 
give  lean  meat.  Cut  off  every  por- 
tion of  the  fat  from  the  meat,  and 
use  only  that  which  is  lean.  A 
pound  of  meat  will  be  sufficient  for 
sixteen  hens,  or  an  ounce  for  each 
hen.  When  tha  hens  cease  laying 
it  would  be  well  to  first  examine  for  lice, 
as  that  is  where  most  of  the  difficulties 
begin,  for  when  the  hens  are  kept  clear 
of  lice  they  will  usually  give  good  results 
of  themselves. 


give,  but  at  this  season  prices  are  within 
the  reach  of  all.  If  pullets  are  not  de- 
sired, the  object  should  be  to  secure  a 
male  or  two,  in  order  to  grade  up  the 
common  flocks.  If  this  is  done,  the  im- 
provement will  be  so  satisfactory  as  to 
impress  the  importance  of  the  use  of  pure 

breeds  entirely.  _   

A  DOUBLE  HOUSE. 
The  advantages  of  the  double  house, 
which  we  present  in  this  issue,  are  the 
southern  exposure  in  the  back  pens  as 
well  as  in  the  front  ones,  while  the  walls 
being  in  the  center  makes  the  work  much 
easier.  The  slanting  front  allows  the 
sun's  rays  to  strike  inside  the  house  easily, 
and  the  plan  permits  of  a  large  floor  space 
in  proportion  to  lumber  used  in  the  con- 
struction. 

The  house  is  13  feet  wide  on  the  lower 
portion    (K),    with  a  passageway  of  3 


sawdust  or  a  pail  to  receive  the  blood. 
Hold  the  head  with  the  left  hand,  open 
the  beak,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  sever 
the  arteries  and  vertabrse  near  the  base  of 
the  brain.  All  the  work  should  be  done 
rapidly,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  convul- 
sive struggle  is  over  pluck  the  quill 
feathers,  so  as  to  do  so  while  the  body  is 
warm.  Then  carefully  pick  off  all  the 
small  feathers,  and  especially  the  pin 
feathers.  Throw  the  carcass  in  ice-water, 
and  allow  it  to  so  remain  for  twelve  hours. 
Nothing  is  removed  but  the  feathers. 

In  some  markets  the  fowls  must  be 
drawn,  the  entrails  and  the  crop  being  re- 
moved (after  first  cutting  off  the  head), 
and  the  skin  drawn  over  the  neck  and 
tied.  The  wings  should  be  folded  across 
the  back,  and  the  carcass  made  to  have  a 
clean  appearance. 

Pack  in  clean  boxes,  and  have  uniform 


FILTH  AND  DISEASE. 

Keep  the  poultry-house  always  clear  of 
filth,  and  there  will  be  less  liability  of 
disease.  Clear  away  the  droppings  as  fast 
as  they  accumulate,  and  scatter  dry  dirt 
on  the  floor  of  the  poultry-house.  A  few 
pounds  of  land-plaster  over  the  dirt  will 
also  be  an  advantage.  When  the  filth  is 
removed  it  may  be  added  to  the  manure 
heap,  as  it  will  be  more  serviceable  in  the 
heap  than  when  kept  in  barrels.  A  house 
that  is  free  from  odor,  and  kept  clean, 
will  be  inviting  to  the  fowls.  It  is  lice 
and  filth  that  sometimes  compel  the  hens 
to  resort  to  the  trees  instead  of  going  on 
the  roosts. 


LAMENESS  OF  YOUNG  POULTRY. 

When  young  turkeys  must  fly  up  or 
down,  owing  to  high  roosts,  they  will  be- 
come lame.  Their  bones  are  flexible,  and 
oauaot  endure  the  daily  heavy  jarring. 


feet,  the  higher  portion  (H)  being  11  feet 
wide,  the  passageway  being  opposite  the 
door.  The  portion  marked  K  is  3  feet  in 
front  and  18  feet  on  the  roof,  being  5  feet 
high  where  it  meets  the  door.  The  higher 
portion  (H)  is  12  feet  on  the  roof  to  the 
passageway,  and  3  feet  at  the  rear.  The 
yards  are  10  feet  wide,  and  may  be  of  any 
preferred  length.  The  apartments  in  the 
house  are  10  feet  wide  each. 

In  Fig.  2,  the  interior  arrangement  is 
shown,  A  A  being  nest-boxes,  B  B  the 
roosts  and  C  C  the  feed  and  water  troughs, 
which  open  into  the  passageway.  The 
design  is  by  E.  F.  Hodgson,  Delaware. 


BONE-MEAL. 

The  common  bone-meal,  which  is  sold 
at  about  three  cents  per  pound,  is  excel- 
lent, and  it  is  so  cheap  that  it  will  pay  to 
keep  it  before  the  hens  all  the  time.  It 
serves  as  grit,  as  it  is  hard,  and  it  provides 
lime  for  the  shells,  as  well  as  provides  a 
portion  of  the  nitrogen.  That  which  has 
an  ammoniacal  odor  is  not  suitable,  for 
the  hens  will  not  readily  eat  it,  but  there 
is  a  commercial  article  intended  especially 
for  poultry,  and  which  is  sold  at  nearly 


sizes  and  appearance  of  the  carcasses,  by 
assorting  them.  The  best  prices  are  paid 
more  for  appearance  than  for  quality,  and 
two  or  three  cents  a  pound  on  a  box  of 
fowls  amounts  to  a  large  sum,  compared 
with  the  small  extra  labor  required  to 
make  the  birds  reach  the  market  in  a  con- 
dition to  satisfy  the  customers. 


BROOM-CORN  AND  SORGHUM  SEED. 

The  seeds  of  broom-corn,  sorghum  and 
such  like  make  the  very  best  food  for 
poultry,  because  they  are  small  and  can 
be  scattered  in  a  manner  to  induce  the 
hens  to  scratch  and  work.  They  also 
serve  to  provide  a  change,  or  variety,  and 
in  those  sections  where  land  is  not  val- 
uable for  some  other  crop,  the  crops 
named  should  be  grown  for  poultry  food. 
Sunflower  seeds  are  also  excellent,  and  we 
may  include  pop-corn.  We  do  not  suggest 
that  they  be  grown  aa  main  crops,  for 
that  depends  upon  many  circumstances, 
but  at  least  a  patch  should  be  grown  in 
order  to  give  the  birds  a  variety  in 
winter. 


PIGEONS  AND  DISEASE. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
pigeon  is  subject  to  all  the  diseases  that 
affect  fowls,  and  are  also  the  distributors 
of  disease,  as  they  fly  from  one  yard  to 
another,  and  carry  lice  as  well  as  disease. 
It  should  be  the  rule  in  each  community 
for  those  who  keep  pigeons  to  confine 
them.  Any  person  has  the  right  to  keep 
pigeons,  but  he  has  no  right  to  turn  them 
loose  to  secure  food  on  other  farms,  and 
to  render  all  poultry-yards  liable  to  ver- 
min and  disease. 


HANDLING  LOUSY  HENS. 

The  best  way  to  treat  a  hen  that  is  very 
lousy,  is  to  dust  her  well  with  fine  ashes. 
Sift  coal  ashes,  and  then  sift  again,  with  a 
flour-sieve,  as  the  ashes  must  be  very  fine. 
In  each  peck  of  ashes  mix  half  a  pound 
of  insect-powder.  Hold  the  hen  ovor  the 
ashes,  head  down,  and  throw  the  ashes  in 
among  the  feathers  by  the  handful,  using 
the  ashes  freely,  rub  a  few  drops  of  lard 
on  the  head  and  turn  her  loose.  The  lice 
will  be  destroyed  at  one  operation. 


THE  SLEEPY  DISEASE. 

Some  of  our  readers  write  us  that  their 
chicks  are  afflicted  with  a  disease  in  which 
the  chicks  do  nothing  but  sleep,  and  re- 
main in  this  condition  until  they  die.  It 
is  simply  due  to  the  effects  of  the  large, 
gray  lice  on  the  heads  and  necks.  Such 
lice  are  never  seen,  as  they  do  their  work 
silently.  By  rubbing  a  few  drops  of 
sweet-oil  on  the  heads  the  lice  will  be  de- 
stroyed. It  is  best  to  anticipate  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  rub  a  few  drops  on  the  hens 
as  well  as  the  chicks,  once  a  week,  and  the 
trouble  will  be  avoided. 


A  CHICKEN-COOP. 

For  little  chicks,  make  a  run  of  lath, 
which  can  easily  be  four  feet  square,  with 
a  soap-box  for  shelter,  and  the  chicks  will 
have  plenty  of  room,  as  well  as  be  safe 
from  the  cats  and  hawks.  Move  this  run 
to  a  new  piece  of  ground  every  day,  so  as 
to  give  the  chicks  a  fresh  scratching- 
place,  and  keep  them  in  the  run  until 
they  are  quite  large.  They  will  thrive 
well,  and  but  few  of  them  will  be  lost. 


THE  MANURE  HEAP. 

Let  the  hens  scratch  in  the  manure 
heap  to  their  full  content.  They  will  not 
only  find  many  little  dainties,  but  will 
keep  themselves  busy  from  morning 
until  night,  and  they  will  also  rake  the 
manure  fine,  thus  improving  it,  as  well  as 
picking  out  a  large  number  of  seeds  that 
should  be  removed  with  advantage.  The 
more  a  hen  scratches  the  better  her  con- 
dition for  producing  eggs. 


Any  of  our  resdtlers  who  may  be  out  of 
employment  sbould  read  page  lo. 


Figure  2. 


They  should  be  kept  under  a  shed,  with  a  i 
low  roost,  until  well  grown.  Chicks  be- 
come lame  when  kept  on  damp  ground, 
or  when  fed  too  highly  on  very  stimulat- 
ing food,  as  they  grow  too  rapidly  in  body 
in  proportion  to  strength  of  the  legs. 

GET  PURE  BREEDS. 

It  is  in  late  summer  and  fall  that  pure- 
bred fowls  can  be  bought  for  a  small  sum. 
The  breeders  are  now  overstocked  with 
birds,  and  are  anxious  to  reduce  them. 
They  usually  retain  the  young  stock  until 
fully  matured,  so  as  to  select  their  prize- 
winning  males  and  females.  When  this 
is  done  the  surplus  is  sold.  This  surplus 
may  really  be  the  best  of  the  flocks,  as 
breeders  select  more  for  a  few  useless 
points  than  for  vigor  or  utility,  and  those 
who  buy  now  will  be  able  to  get  better 
stock  than  by  waiting  until  spring.  It  is 
not  easy  to  procure  hens  or  pullets  of  the 
pure  breeds  in  the  spring  without  paying 
a  greater  sum  than  many  are  willing  to 


all  stores  where  a  general  assortment  is 
kept.  For  chicks  it  should  be  quite  fine, 
but  the  hens  will  eat  pieces  as  large  as 
peas,  and  as  they  will  eat  no  more  than 
they  desire,  there  is  no  danger  of  giving 
too  much  of  it;  hence,  it  may  be  scattered 
where  they  can  pick  it  up,  or  kept  before 
them  in  boxes. 


KILLING  AND  DRESSING  POULTRY. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  kill  and  scald  a 
fowl,  but  the  market  demands  dry -picked 
poultry,  thousands  of  pounds  of  scalded 
poultry  being  also  sold,  however,  but  at 
lower  prices.  The  dry  picking  gives  the 
carcasses  a  more  attractive  appearance, 
otherwise  there  is  no  advantage  in  the 
method.  The  skin  should  not  be  broken, 
or  show  surface  blemishes  in  any  manner. 
All  fowls  should  be  fat,  but  should  not  be 
fed  for  thirty -six  hours  before  killing,  in 
order  that  the  crop  and  intestines  may  be 
empty.  Have  a  slip-noose  of  strong  cord, 
suspending  the  bird  by  the  legs,  with 


Eaeh  Poftfaib  is 

22  by  28 

Inehes  in 
Size. 


Freraium  Wo.  115.  Premium  Sfo.  116. 

Magnificent  Lithographic  Portraits  of 

Pres.  Benj.  Harrison  .#Ex-Pres.  Grover  Cleveland. 

Republican  and  Demoeratie  Presidential  Candidates. 

These  portraits  are  large  and  handsome,  22  inches  by  28  inches  in  size  and  perfect  likenesses, 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  American  liome.  A  world-wide  interest  is  centered  upon  these 
two  eminent  American  citizens,  who  represent  the  two  great  political  parties  ol  the  day,  and 
we  offer  you  an  unequaled  opportunity  for  securing  an  authentic 

PORTRAIT  OF  YOUR  FAVORIT:^,  FR^:^. 

Upon  receipt  of  50  cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to  either  Farm  and  Fireside  or 
l.adies  Home  Companion,  and  5  cents  extra  for  postage  and  packing,  we  will  mail  free  one  of 
these  handsome  portraits  to  any  address. 

Or,  one  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  person  sending  only  one  new  subscriber  to  either  paper. 

Give  the  premium  number  of  your  choice. 

We  will  make  specially  low  prices  to  political  clubs  or  parties  ordering  in  quantities  for 
campaign  purposes. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  PhiladelpMa,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio, 
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»1S"KEAD  THIS  NOTICE. ■=Ka 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  culunins  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation uDon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inouirer  should  accompany 
each  query  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Removing  Stumps.— C.  H.  B.,  Mission 
City,  B.  C.  See  article  on  grubbing  and  clear- 
ing in  Farm  and  Fireside  of  June  1,  1892. 

CUeap  Paint.— E.  F.,  Carey,  O.  Hydraulic 
cement,  or  water-lime,  mixed  with  skim-milk, 
makes  a  cheap  and  durable  paint  for  outdoor 
work. 

Old  Coins.— J.  D.  B.,  Moore,  Ind.  For  in- 
formation about  the  value  of  old  coins,  write 
to  the  editor  ot  the  Coin  CoUeclors  Herald,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Tobacco  Calture.— O.  B.  D.,  Mansfield,  La. 
Write  to  the  secretary  of  agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  ask  for  special  bulletin  on 
tobacco  culture. 

Eng-Iisli  Sparrows.— I.  H.  K.,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  writes:  "As  a  means  of  ridding  the 
couniry  cf  English  sparrows,  so  destructive  to 
grain,  I  would  suggest  the  legalizing  of  the 
use  of 'bird-lime,' for  this  special  purpose.  It 
is  now  a  violation  of  law  to  use  it  for  catching 
birds.  If  used,  it  would  undoubtedly  catch 
many  singing  and  harmless  birds,  but  these 
could  be  liberated  without  injury.  By  cover- 
ing ropes  with  the  lime  and  suspending  them 
from  posts  or  stakes,  I  think  the  scheme  would 
be  successful,  and  as  there  is  a  bounty,  it 
might  be  remunerative." 

Remedy  for  Ivy  Poison.— C.  D.,  Jackson, 
O.  The  following  is  highly  recommended: 
The  poison  is  a  "volatile  acid"  and  is  best 
treated  by  an  immediate  washing  of  all  the 
parts  affected  with  some  alkali,  sufficiently 
diluted  not  to  irritate.  Ammonia,  cooking 
soda,  or  even  soft  soap  (in  which  there  is  gen- 
erally an  excess  of  alkali)  will  sometimes  pre- 
vent any  serious  trouble  If  used  freely  as  soon 
as  there  has  been  exposure  to  the  vine.  After 
the  poison  has  begun  its  inflaming  work  the 
alkali  will  do  less  good.  Then  applications 
should  be  frequently  used  tending  to  control 
or  shorten  the  Inflammatory  process,  such  asa 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead  or  sulphate  of  cop- 
per. In  the  intervals  between  the  application 
of  these  washes,  the  parts  may  be  kept  covered 
with  cold-water  dressings  or  powdered  starch. 
A  mercurial  wash  (black  wash)  is  sometimes 
used,  and  also  an  ointment  (diachylon),  made 
largely  of  lead,  but  these  are  too  dangerous  to 
be  used  except  under  iutelligeut  care.  Some 
find  relief  from  a  use  of  sweet-oil. 

Sewer-pipe  for  Wells.— J.  H.W.,  writes: 
"Is  sewer-pipe  made  of  clay,  same  as  crockery 
ware?  How  are  the  joints  fastened  together? 
AVouId  sewer-pipe  of  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  diameter  be  good  for  walling  a  well  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  deep,  where  there 
is  some  running  sand?  Is  It  easily  broken, 
and  would  it  be  expensive  for  such  walling? 
About  how  long  would  it  last  when  once 
placed?  What  point  nearest  to  western  Kan- 
sas is  it  extensively  manufactured?" 

Reply  :— Sewer-pipe  is  made  of  clay,  and 
burned  hard,  or  vitrified.  It  can  be  made 
water-tight  by  closing  the  joints  with  Port- 
land cement.  It  can  be  used  for  walling  wells, 
and  makes  a  wall  practically  indestructible. 
It  can  be  broken  easily  by  rough  handling,  but 
once  in  position  it  will  last  forever.  A  special 
kind  of  sewer-pipe  without  flanges  is  made 
for  walling  wells,  but  we  do  not  know  where 
it  is  manufactured.  Probably  the  editor  of 
the  Drainage  Journal,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  can 
tell  you  where  you  can  most  conveniently 
obtain  what  you  want. 


VETERINARY. 

*Jg<Condueted.  by  Dp.  H.  J.  Detm6PS.)Sf(^ 

Professor  of  Teterinary  Surgery  in  Ohio  State 
University. 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  Inquir- 
ies should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detsiers,  33  King  Avenue.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column,  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


SUGGESTION  FOR  A  SUMMER  TRIP. 

If  you  wish  to  take  the  trip  of  a  lifetime, 
purchase  the  low  rate  excursion  tickets  sold  by 
all  principal  lines  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  via  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  Pacific  coast  and 
Alaska. 

The  trip  is  made  with  the  highest  degree  of 
comfort  in  the  elegant  vestibuled  trains  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Ilailroad,  which  carry  dining 
cars  and  luxurious  Pullman  sleepingcarsfrom 
Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  to  Mon- 
tana and  the  Pacific  coast,  without  change,  and 
special  Pullman  sleepers  from  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  to  Yellowstone  Park. 

Ttie  scenery  enroute  is  the  most  magnificent 
to  be  found  in  the  seven  states  through  which 
the  road  passes.  Beautiful  mountains,  rivers, 
valleys,  lakes  and  plains  follow  each  other  in 
rapid  succession  to  deligiit  thetourist,who  will 
also  find  interest  in  the  agricultural,  miHing, 
lumbering,  industrial  and  otherinterests asso- 
ciated with  the  development  of  the  great 
Northwest. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  trip  through  the 
Northwest,  however,  is  the  visit  to  Yellow- 
stone Park,  the  land  of  hot  springs,  geysers  and 
gorgeous  canons,  and  to  Alaska  with  its  end- 
less ocean  channels,  snow-capped  peaks, 
Indian  villages  and  giant  glaciers. 

If  you  wish  to  Investigate  this  suggestion 
further  send  to  Charles  S.  Fee,  General  Pas- 
senger Agent,  N.  P.  R.  R.«St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for 
copies  of  the  handsomely  illustrated  "Wonder- 
land" book,  Yellowstone  Park  and  Alaska 
folders. 


Pine  shavings  from  soft  pine  wood  make  a 
pleasant  pillow.  They  have  special  curative 
virtues  for  coughs  and  lung  troubles.— Good 
Housekeeping. 


PROTECTIVE  INOCULATION. 

Quite  a  lar^s  number  of  inquiries  in  re- 
gard to  my  protective  inoculation  against 
swine-plague,  or  so-called  hog-cbplera,  as 
published  in  Farm  and  Fireside  of  July 
1st,  have  recently  been  received.  In  the 
following  I  will  try  to  answer  all  of  them, 
and  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  I  published  the  whole  modus  operandi 
because  I  think  every  discovery  by  which 
great  losses  are  averted,  but  especially 
every  discovery  by  which  disease  of  man 
or  beast  may  be  prevented,  should  as  soon 
as  possible  be  made  public  property,  and 
should  not  be  used  or  kept  secret  for 
mercenary  purjioses,  or  to  make  a  fortune 
out  of  it.  Hence,  no  territory  will  bQ 
parceled  out,  and  no  agents  will  be  ap- 
pointed. What  I  published  will  be  sulB- 
cient  to  enable  any  experienced  bac- 
teriologist to  prepare  the  inoculation 
lymph  or  virus. 

2.  I  cannot  prepare  the  Ij'mpli  or  virus 
except  in  limited  quantities,  because  I 
have  other  duties  to  perform,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  virus  in  large  quantities  to  sat- 
isfy the  demand  would  require  my  Avhole 
time. 

3.  The  limited  quantities  I  shall  be  able 
to  prepare  will  be  on  sale  at  H.  Braun, 
Sons  &  Co.,  24  North  High  street,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  This  firm  has  been  selected  by  me 
because  it  is  known  to  be  strictly  reliable 
in  every  respect.  What  the  price  for  a 
given  quantity  will  have  to  be,  I  am  not 
yet  able  to  state,  because  I  do  not  yet 
know  what  the  flasks  or  vials  of  a  peculiar 
construction,  which  are  needed  to  keep 
the  virus  pure  and  to  protect  it  against 
any  contamination  and  deterioration 
while  transported,  will  cost.  There  seems 
to  be  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  thein. 
Several  glass  factories  have  been  applied 
to,  but  a  satisfactorj'-  answer  has  not  yet 
been  received,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
flasks  will  have  to  be  imported  from  some 
factory  abroad,  in  Avhich  sf>ecial  orders 
are  more  willinglj'-  executed. 

4.  To  accommodate  several  applicants, 
I  hav^e  concluded  to  otfer  to  a  limited 
number  of  intelligent  persons  of  good 
reputation  (none  others  need  apply)  a 
private  course  of  instruction  in  the  jsrep- 
aration  and  application  of  the  virus.  This 
course  I  shall  be  able  to  open  about  the 
22d  of  August,  and  will  be  closed  about 
the  10th  of  September.  My  terms,  which 
will  somewhat  depend  upon  the  number 
of  students  entering  the  course,  can  be 
learned  on  application.  The  accommoda- 
tions in  my  laboratory  are  limited  to  about 
half  a  dozen  of  students.  At  a  successful 
completion  of  this  course  a  certificate 
setting  forth  the  competency  of  the  holder 
will  be  given. 

5.  The  syringes  used  must  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  make  it  possible  to  disinfect 
them  in  an  easy  and  thorough  manner 
every  time  they  have  been  used.  The 
syringe  invented  by  Dr.  Koch  best 
answers  these  requirements.  The  price 
can  be  ascertained  of  H.  Braun,  Sons  & 
Co.,  above  mentioned. 

6.  To  those  who  inquire  for  certificates 
of  the  efficiency  of  my  method,  so  that 
the  farmers  may  gain  confidence,  I  have 
to  say  I  despise,  and  do  not  deal  in  such 
commodities.  In  my  article  in  Farm 
AND  Fireside  I  have  stated  the  honest, 
scientific  truth,  and  any  one  who  does  not 
believe  what  I  said  without  certificates 
from  laymen  may  do  the  other  thing. 
He  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  Certificates,  as  a  rule,  are 
easily  obtained,  don't  amount  to  anj^- 
thing,  and  invariably  have  a  smack  of 
quackery. 

7.  All  other  questions  asked  have  been 
answered  beforehand  in  Farm  and  Fire- 
side of  July  1st,  as  the  inquirers  will  find 
themselves,  if  they  only  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  that  article  a  little  more 
carefully. 


Foot-rot.— M.  C.  N.,  Portersville,  Ohio. 
Your  sheep  are  affected  with  foot-rot. 

Salt-eatiiigr  Mule.— C.  M.  F.,  Confidence, 
W.  Va.  If  your  mule  is  a  glutton  for  salt, 
don't  give  him  any  more  than  he  needs.  Salt 
in  too  large  doses  is  very  injurious. 

Bllmt.— O.  M.,  PrattsvlUe,  N.  Y.,  writes: 
"We  have  a  mare  twenty-six  years  old.  She 
is  good  and  strong.  She  has  been  getting 
blind  for  the  past  two  years,  and  is  now  almost 
entirely  blind.  AVe  can  see  nothing  that 
would  cause  blindness." 

AjisWEE:— The  blindness  of  your  mare  is 
probably  due  to  old  age,  and,  therefore,  in- 
curable. 

Snlarg-ed  Submaxillary  Glands.- S.  M. 

A.,  Mt.  Sylvan,  Texas.  It  does  not  proceed 
from  your  communication  whether  the  en- 
largement of  the  submaxillary  glands  and  the 
coughing  are  due  to  the  same  causes  or  not. 
It  is  possible  that  the  coughing  may  be  simply 
due  to  a  catarrhal  affection,  but  it  may  be  far 
more  serious.  Your  flilj-,  therefore,  requires, 
above  all,  a  thorough  examination. 

Wants  a  Syringe.— J.  E.  B.,  Auterville, 
S.  C,  writes :  "Where  can  I  buy  a  horse 
syringe,  and  what  is  the  price?" 

Akswer:— Syringes  are  usuallj-  kept  in 
stock  by  druggists;  at  anj' rate,  they  can  be 
obtained  through  them  ;  otherwise,  apply  to  a 
dealer  in  surgical  instruments.  The  price 
entirely  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  syringe 
and  the  material  it  is  made  of.  About  three 
dollars  may  buy  a  fair  article. 

Numerous  itnestions.— L.  H.  B.,  Odessa, 
N.  Y.  1.  There  is  no  such  disea.se  as  iampass, 
consequently  no  cause  and  cure  can  be  given. 
If  the  gums,  which  are  always  succulent  in 
young  horses,  especially  if  kept  on  green  food, 
should  be  swelled,  the  swelling  may  be  due  to 
various  ailments  ;  for  Instance,  the  shedding 
of  teeth,  diseased  teeth,  various  digestive 
disorders,  etc.  2.  The  foot  (hoof)  of  a  horse 
may  become  one  sided,  irregular  or  diseased 
b.v  bad  shoeing.  3.  Concerning  cribbing,  con- 
sult recent  numbers  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Al>out  Rabbits.— S.  L.  C,  Hampshire,  W. 
Va.,  writes:  "Please  tell  me  what  ails  my 
rabbits.  Some  of  them  have  warbles.  One 
of  them  got  down  and  could  not  get  up. 
Its  head  was  twisted  to  one  side,  and  it  re- 
mained that  way  about  a  week,  then  died. 
Another  one  did  not  get  down,  and  her  head 
was  not  twisted." 

Answer  :— The  warbles  are  the  larvseof  some 
gad-fly.  Besides  that,  your  rabbits  may  have 
cystworms.  You  ought  to  have  made  a  post- 
mortem examination. 

A  Milk-produeing  Filly.-J.  B.  H.,  Wil- 
cox, Neb.,  writes  :  "One  of  my  neighbors  has  a 
young  colt  that,  at  the  time  it  was  foaled,  had 
an  udder  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  which  had 
milk  in  it.  It  is  now  nine  days  old,  and  still 
the  milk  runs  from  the  udder  or  can  be  milked 
out.  The  colt  nurses  well  and  is  lively,  but 
often  stands  resting  one  hind  leg,  but  she  is 
not  lame." 

Answer :— Cases  like  the  one  described  oc- 
casionally occur.  The.v  are  not  seriou.s,  and 
seldom  require  special  treatment,  because  the 
secretion  of  milk  will  soon  cease.  Onl.v  in 
such  cases  in  which  the  udder  should  be  very 
full,  so  as  to  incommode  the  young  animal, 
milking-out  a  few  times  will  be  necessary. 

Keratitis.— M.  D.  H.,  Whigville,  Ohio. 
W hat  3"Ou  describe  seems  to  be  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cornea  (Keratitis),  attended  with 
considerable  catarrhal  affection  of  the  eyelids. 
If  the  eyes  of  your  horse  are  very  much  irri- 
tated, you  may  apply  an  eye-water  composed 
of  muriate  of  morphia,  1  part,  to  distilled 
water,  250  parts,  until  the  irritation  has  dis- 
appeared. Then  3'ou  may  substitute  an  eye- 
water composed  either  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
1  part,  to  distilled  water,  1,01)0  parts,  or  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  1  part,  to  distilled  water, 
2.50  parts.  These  eye-waters  are  best  applied 
bj'  means  of  a  small  glass  pipette,  capped  with 
a  rubber  bulb.  The  druggist  will  show  you 
how  to  do  it.  The  application  should  be  three 
times  a  day.  If  the  eye  is  not  much  irritated, 
the  morphine  solution  may  be  omitted. 

Swelling  Bcneatli  the  I.oner  Jan.— J. 

R.  P.,  Morgan  City,  Utah,  writes :  "My  four- 
year-old  horse  had  distemper  last  winter.  He 
broke  under  the  jaw  a  number  of  times.  He 
was  turned  on  the  grass  this  .spring.  Some- 
thing like  a  tumor,  as  large  as  j'our  two 
flsts,  has  formed  under  the  jaws.  It  has  been 
there  about  two  months,  is  loose  and  hard, 
not  fast  to  the  bone." 

Answer:— If  your  horse  had  distemper,  the 
swelling,  which  you  call  "something  like  a 
tumor,"  is  probably  a  multiple  abscess  and 
degenerated  tissue.  The  pasturing  of  the 
horse,  because  compelling  the  same  to  keep 
his  head  low  while  grazing,  caused  consider- 
able increase  of  the  swelling.  I  would  advise 
you  to  keep  ,  the  horse  in  a  stable  where  he 
can  eat  out  of  a  manger  and  feed-box  of  con- 
venient height,  to  carefully  probe  the  openings 
of  the  abscess  not  yet  closed,  to  enlarge  them 
so  that  the  pus  and  exudates  can  flow  off,  and 
then  to  apply  strict  antiseptic  treatment.  If 
there  are  flstulous  canals,  they  may  be  cauter- 
ized clear  to  the  end  with  a  stick  of  nitrate  of 
silver. 

Garget  and  I.ymi>hangitis.— M.  E.  B., 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  writes:  "We  have  a 
four-year-old  Jersey  cow  that  dropped  her 
second  calf  in  February.  She  gives  thick, 
stringy  and  lumpy  milk  at  times.  Sometimes 
one  quarter  onl.v,  sometimes  the  whole  udder 
is  badly  aflSjcted.  We  have  never  found  any 
bloody  matter.  A  lump  about  the  size  of  a 
butternut  came  last  spring  on  the  hind  leg, 
between  the  ankle  and  gambrel  joints.  It 
staj'ed  about  a  year  and  broke  last  May.  It 
was  opened  to  assist  the  flow  of  matter,  and 
upon  being  pressed  discharged  thick  matter, 
which  would  retain  its  form  if  placed  on  a 
smooth  surface.  She  has  been  fed  very  liber- 
ally for  a  year  and  a  half  with  ground  corn 
and  oats  and  wheat  bran  in  about  equal  parts, 
and  is  very  fat  and  playful  as  a  kitten.  The 
trouble  with  the  milk  is  growing  worse,  af- 
fecting her  about  half  the  time  during  the 
last  month.  She  gives  a  large  quautitj'  of 
very  rich  milk." 

Answer  :— The  repeated  cases  of  garget 
(thick,  string.v  and  lump.v  milk)  require  more 
frequent  milking.  So,  for  Instance,  if  you 
milk  three  times  a  daj'  instead  of  twice,  they 
very  likely  will  cease  to  occur,  provided,  Of 
course,  the  milking  is  well  performed.  As  to 
the  abscess  or  broken  tttmor  about  the  size  of 
a  butternut  on  the  hind  leg,  it  seems  its  ap- 
pearance is  due  to  l.vmpbangitis,  a  disease 
which,  in  its  chronic  form,  is  difficult  to  cure 
in  cattle,  but  does  not  seem  to  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  general  health  of  the  animal.  If 
single  abscesses  make  their  appearance,  you 
may  succeed  in  effecting  a  healing  by  a  judi- 
cial use  of  caustics  ;  for  instance,  by  applying 
a  little  finely-powdered  sulphate  of  copper, 
but  new  tumors  or  abscesses  are  apt  to  make 
their  appearance. 


The 
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Perfection  Rein  Guard ;  prevents  horses 
switching  over  the  lines.  Agents  and  dealers 
coin  money.  Sample  $1,  with  circulars.  Half 
interest  for  sale.  Andre  wV.  Callahan,  Salem,  O. 


DOUBLE 


Fisb  HooK. 

WILL  CATCH  ANYTHING. 
SAVES  BAIT,  TIME,  LINE  AND  MONEY.] 

Send  25  cents  for  box  of  assorted  sizes, 
or  stamp  for  circular. 

YAWKEE  HOOK  CO., 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 

Cancer  is 
Curable 

Without  the  knife,  etill  harsh- 
er caustics,  or  poisons.  The 
Sanitarium  treatment  very 
successful  even  in  extreme 
cases.  No  poulticing,  no  run- 
ning sore,  Kemi'veB  2very  can- 
cerout^  cell.    Yov  all  informa- 

  tion  address 

MITCHEIil.,  M.  !>.,  HornellsviUe,  N.  V. 
Mention  this  paper. 

PrUTC  (Silver  or 
bLillu  stamps) 
pays  for 
printing  your  address 
boldly  on  gummed 
paper  in  eitlter  the 
LADIES  OR  GEHTS  CUT 
EDGE  DIRECTORY  for 
an  entire  ear. 
Thousands  of  firms 
whcse  addresses  we 
have  want  the  names 
of  such  persons,  to 
each  of  whom  they  mail 
books,  novelties,  maga- 
zines, pictures,  cards,  pa- 
i-s,  letters,  catalogues, 
etc.  Tree  as  Katiiple!^).  Our  Directory  patrons 
receive  busliels  and  barrels  full  of  maifwitliin  a 
year,  eacn  parcel  with  their  boldly  printed  address 
pasted  thereon.  Try  it.  Better  than  any  lottery. 
jSTo  blanks.  Everyone  receives  prizes  daily.  You 
will  receive  l>igrgest  mail  of  anyone  in  your  town 
and  be  well  pleased  and  amazed  at  the  presents 
you  will  receive  for  so  small  an  investment.  Our 
regular  price  Is  2oc.  but  to  all  who  ha\'e  never  tried 
our  Directory,  we  will  make  the  price  10  cents. 

Don't  subscribe  dollars  for  high  priced  magazines 
and  papers  when  for  10  eents  you  can  receive 
daily,  more  sample  magazines  and  other  choice  and 
varied  reading  matter  than  your  brain  can  digest 
in  a  year.  Rush  on  your  address  plainly  written. 

State  in  which  Directory  yon  want  your  address  in- 
serted, Ladies  or  Gents.   10c.  for  either.  20c,  for  both, 

OIIiT  MRECTORY  CO., 

No.  *}  Pepper  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

GOLD  PLATED 

WARRANTED  GENUINE. 

BOX  JOINTS. 

Don't  buy  a  common  luoking  silver  watch 
when  yoa  caa  now  obtain  for  the  smalt 
sum  of  $4,95  a  handsome  genuine  14  Icarat 
gold  plated  hunting  case,  full  engraved 
watch  with  a  first-clasa   full  jeweled 
movement,  a  perfect  tiiue  keeper,  genuine 
full  plate  handsomely  damaskeened  and 
Ornamented,  fully  equal  in  appearance 
to  the  watches  regularly  gold  by  jewelers 
at  from  $'i5  to  $iS5.  In  carrying  this  watch 
you  have  the  credit  of  carrying  a  Bohd 
old  watch,  as  the  plating  process  is 
got  doirn  BO  fiue  now-a^lav8 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
detect  the  difference.   The  en- 
graving on  the  caae  is  just  tbo 
same  as  on  the  high  priced 
watche3,ftiid  is  in  the  very  love- 
liest and  latest  patterns.  Some 
will  doubt  our  ability  to  be  able 
to  supply  such  a  watch  at  this 
price,  and  to  convince  yoa  that 
we  mean  just  what  we  say,  we 
make  the  following  most  ertrtv- 
rdinary  offer  for  next  30  days. 

READI 

[Cut  this  ont  and  Bend  tt  with 
?Our order,  and  we  will  prompt* 
y  ship  the  watch  to  you  by  ex- 
press C.  O.  D.  with  instructions 
to  the  expressagent  to  allow  you 
to  examine  it  at  the  expres 
ofBce,  If  on  eramination  you  are 
convinced  that  it  is  a  bargain, 
pay  the  at;ent  $4.95  and  the  ex- 
press charges  and  it  is  yours, 
otherwise  yon  pay  nothing  and 
ft  will  be  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense. We  could  not  afEord  to 
maiie  such  an  offer  as  this  unless 
we  were  confideut  that  the  wat<^ 
will  not  onlv  please  you,  bat  b« 
lar  in  mind  thla  price  will  be  for  30  days  only. 


a  surprise  to  j 


THE  NATIONAL  M'F'6  AND  IMPORTING  CO., 

334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  H'- 

Mention  this  paper  wljsn  you  write. 


If  afflicted  witli 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  E^e-Water 


This  ham- 
mock chair  is 
a  luxury  for 
bot  weather. 
It  can  be  in- 
stantly hung 
from  a  tree 
or  arbor  and 
combines  the 
features  o  f 
both  bam- 
m  o  c  Ij  and 
swing.  We 
send  it  com- 
plete with 
ropes,  hooks 
and  slips 
which  adjust 
it  to  any 
height.  I  t 
will  hold  a 
grown  p  e  r  - 
son  and  is  a 
delight  to 
the  children. 
Preuiiuni  No.  541.  Given  as 

a  preniiuin  for  3  subscribers  to  either  the 
Ladies  Home  Companion  or  Farm  and  Fire- 
side at  50  cents  eacn. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to 
either  paper,  81. 

We  offer  It  for  sale  for  only  75  cents. 
Postage  or  express  paid  by  vis  in  each  case. 
Give  your  express  station  if  different  from 
your  post-ofBce  address. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


WORK  AND  PAY. 


Money  made 
easily,  more 
money  made 
with  a  little  effort,  big  money  made  by 
enerjs^y  and  business  pash,  is  the  song; 
of  agents  who  are  selling:  onr  picture, 
"  Columbus  at  the  Royal  Court  of 
Spain."  Some  are  making  as  high  as 
$130.00  a  day,  bnt  that  means  work. 
"  Keeping  everlastingly  at  it  brings 
success."  Work  on  this  plan  and  snc. 
cess  awaits  you. .  See  onr  grand  offec 
on  page  15. 


August  15,  1892. 
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THE  CLOVER. 

Some  sing  of  the  lily  and  daisy  and  rose, 
And  the.  pansies  and  pinks  that  tlie  summer- 
time tlirows 
In  the  green,  grassy  lap  of  the  medder  that 
lays 

Blinkin'  up  at  the  skies  througli  the  sunsliiny 
days ; 

But  what  is  the  lily  and  all  of  the  rest 
Of  the  flowers  to  a  man  with  a  heart  in  his 
breast 

That  has  dipped  brimmia'  full  of  the  honey 
and  dew 

Of  the  sweet  clover  blossoms  his  babyhood 
knew  ? 

I  never  set  eyes  on  a  clover-field  now, 

Or  fool  'round  the  stable  or  climb  in  the  mow, 

But  my  childhood  comes  back  just  as  clear 

and  as  plain 
As  the  smell  of  the  clover  I'm  snifhii'  again  ; 
And  I  wauder  away  in  a  barefooted  dream, 
AVliere  I  tangle  my  toes  in  the  blossoms  that 

gleam 

With  th.e  dew  of  the  dawn  of  the  morning  of 
love 

Ere  it  wepto'er  the  graves  that  I'm  weepin' 
above. 

And  so  1  love  clover— it  seems  like  a  part 
Of  the  sacredest  sorrows  and  joys  of  my  heart; 
And  wherever  it  blossoms,  oh,  there  let  me 
bow. 

And  thank  the  good  God  as  I'm  thankin'  him 
now ; 

And  I  pray  to  him  still  for  the  strength,  when 
I  die, 

To  go  out  in  the  clover  and  tell  it  good-by, 
And  lovinglj'  nestle  my  face  in  its  bloom. 
While  my  soul  slips  away  on  a  breath  of 
perfume. 

—James  Whitcomb  Riley,  in  AgricuUural  Epit- 
omist. 


It  is  cheaper  to  make  a  good  road  than  to 
make  a  bad  one.  The  money  expended  on  the 
wear  and  tear  of  your  wagons,  of  your  horses 
and  harness  is  enough  to  make  a  good  road. 

Accommodations  for  musical  entertain- 
ments at  the  world's  fair  have  been  decided 
upon,  and  the  construction  of  the  necessary 
buildings  has  been  ordered.  They  include  a 
recital  hall,  seating  500  people;  a  music  hall, 
with  accommodations  for  120  players,  300  sing- 
ers, and  an  audience  of  2,000 ;  a  festival  hall  for 
performances  upon  the  largest  possible  scale, 
with  200  players,. 2,000  singers  and  an  audience 
of  7,000.  The  music  hall  will  contain  a  fine 
concert  organ,  and  in  festival  hall  will  be 
placed  an  organ  for  chorus  support. 

Some  ignoi'aut  or  malicious  person  started 
the  report  that  the  world's  fair  is  bankrupt; 
thrt  iit  had  drawn  its  last  cent  and  used  its 
last  postage  stamp.  And  this  false  report  has 
been  published  in  hundreds  and  probably 
in  thousands  of  newsjiapers.  It  is  still  spread- 
ing, and  naturallj'  is  doing  the  fair  liarm. 
The  fact  is  that  the  exposition  has  now  S2,500,- 
000  cash  in  bank  and  about  a  million  more  in 
sight.  It  has  not  had,  at  anytime  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  less  than  a  million  dollars  to  its 
credit  in  cash,  and  has  had  as  much  as 
88,000,000  at  one  time.  During  the  last  six 
months  the  money  lias  necessarily  been  ex- 
pended rapidly  for  constructing  the  great 
exposition  buildings.  About  three  quarters 
of  a  million  a  month  has  been  paid  out  for 
this  purpose.  A  like  expenditure  will  be  nec- 
essary for  several  months  to  come,  and  more 
money  will  be  needed 'by  October.  The  bulk 
of  the  receipts  of  the  fair  from  admissions, 
etc.,  will  not  begin  to  come  in,  of  course,  until 
the  fair  opens.  It  is  in  order  to  tide  the  enter- 
prise over  until  that  time  that  the  govern- 
ment has  been  asked  to  advance  $-5,000,000. 
The  most  conservative  estimate  of  the  fair's 
receipts  and  expenditures  places  the  former 
about  84,000,000  in  excess  of  the  latter.  There 
need  be  not  the  slightest  fear  of  the  fair  being 
bankrupt,  or  even  of  its  becoming  "hard  up'  " 
if  the  government  gives  the  aid  which  lias 
been  asked  and  which  is  confidently  expected. 
Should  such  aid  not  be  given,  the  public  can 
rest  assured  that  Chicago  itself,  though  it  has 
raised  almost  811,000,000  and  ought  not  to  be 
expected  to  do  more,  will  put  its  hand  deeper 
into  its  pocket  and  will  provide  enough 
money  to  carry  the  fair  through  to  the  grand 
success  which  it  is  determined  it  shall  be  and 
which  it  certainly  will  be. 

The  fair  is  not  bankrupt  and  will  not  be 
bankrupt.  The  only  foundation  for  the  in- 
jurious report  referred  to  is  the  fact  that  the 
national  commission,  or  supervising  body,  has 
expended  all  of  the  money  which  the  govern- 
ment appropriated  for  its  expenses  for  the 
current  year.  That  body  does  not  provide  tlie 
money  for  constructing  the  buildings,  gathen- 
ing  the  exhibits  or  otherwise  putting  the  fair 
in  complete  condition  for  the  inspection  of 
the  public.  This  is  done  by  the  "World's 
Columbian  Exposition,"  or  local  Chicago  cor- 
poration. The  fair  will  be  dedicated  and 
opened  on  time,  and  all  bills  will  be  paid. 


The  High  Speed  knitting  machine  made  by 
J.  E.  Geai-hart,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  will  fill  a  want 
long  felt.  It  is  simple  in  mechanism,  durable 
in  construction,  easy  of  operation,  cheap  in 
price  and  a  neces.sity  in  every  household.  We 
ha ve  one  of  the  machines  in  use  and  find  it 
does  excellent  work  in  every  line  of  knitting 
for  family  wear.  See  advertisement  in  an- 
other column  and  send  fgv  circulars.— Hort. 
Ed.  Grange  Bullelin. 


New  York  will  have  one  of  the  finest  state 
buildings  at  the  world's  fair.  It  will  be  90  feet 
wide  by  200  feet  long,  and  three  stories  high. 
Inclusive  of  donated  material  and  decora- 
tions, the  structure  will  represent  an  expen- 
diture of  more  than  $150,000.  . 

All,  of  the  great  world's  fair  buildings,  ex- 
cept two,  are  practically  finished.  A  portion 
of  the  interior  finishing  and  decoratingyis  all 
that  remains  to  be  done  on  most  of  them.  On 
the  manufactures  building  and  machinery  liall 
work  is  being  pushed  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and 
they  are  fast  catching  up  with  the  other 
structures.  ,- 


ETCHINGS-WHITE  WINE. 

A  gentle  breeze  like  the  air  swayed  by  a  fat^ 
in  the  invisible  hand  of  night  sent  the  white 
boat  forward  and  athwart  the  silvery  wake  of 
the  moon. 

The  hour  on  the  tiny  inland  lake,  which 
nevertheless  seemed  without  shores— a  part  of 
the  sky,  its  continuation  ;is  well  as  its  reflec- 
tion—had the  quiet  of  eternity.  It  was  broken 
only  by  the  breath  of  the  sail  like  the  sigh  of 
faithful  sorrow  and  by  the  laughter  of  the 
tiny  waive  waves  that  leaped  up  as  if  to  dry 
themselves  in  the  moon. 

Echo  had  long  ago  fled  with  the  songs  of  tlie 
boat  party.  Now  they  sat  silent,  it  was  the 
hour  of  hand  pressures,  of  fathoming  glances, 
and  the  youth  saw  the  maiden  whom  chance 
liad  placed  beside  him  in  I'osy  colors  which 
were  not  friendship's.  Love  sat  enthroned  in 
propinquity. 

Forward  of  the  mast  sat  two,  and  when  the 
sail  shifted  they  bent  toward  each  other, 
their  hands  met,  their  locks  caressed.  Al- 
though no  ear  in  the  boat  could  have  heard 
what  they  said,  yet  they  talked  little;  and 
less  and  less  they  spoke  as  the  boat  sailed  on. 

They  were  friends.  To-day  he  had  rowed 
her  in  a  small  boat  to  seek  for  water-lilies. 
But  they  had  laughed  and  jested  carelessly 
and  freely. 

Now  they  murmured  in  siug)^  words. 

He  covered  her  white  flngers  with  liis  palm. 

He  looked  at  her  and  her  eyes  held  him. 

The  sail  liung  a  curtain  over  them. 

Drunk  with  the  moon's  white  wine  they 
kissed. 

Suddenly  the  sail  careened.  A  cold  beam 
like  a  lance  cut  them  asunder.  Two  voices 
soared  and  sang  "Santa  Lucia." 

He  listened  to  the  clear  soprano  voice  and 
smiled. 

She  drew  back  her  tears. 

Now  the  boat  touched  sliore.  While  he  gave 
his  hand  to  the  tall  brunette  girl  who  had  sifng, 
.she  disembarked,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
affianced  lover— the  tenor. 

A  month  later  there  were  marriage  bells  in 
two  cities. 

The  two  who  had  kissed  in  the  shadow  of 
the  sail  were  wed,  but  not  to  each  other. 

And  both  forgot— or  did  one  remember?— 
Willis  Steele,  in  Short  Stories. 


TO  COUNTRY  GIRLS. 

If  your  lives  have  fallen  into  some  quiet, 
unpretentious  place,  do  not  complain  that  it 
is  dull  and  commonplace,  and  that  "there  is 
nothing  to  live  for  here,"  as  I  have  heard  so 
many  do.  Whj',  dear  heart,  there  is  no  place 
on  God's  earth  so  bleak  and  barren,  so  quiet 
and  lonely,  so  wind-swept  and  rain-beaten 
but  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  live  for  right 
there,  and  when  you  have  grown  a  little 
older  you  will  see  it  with  clear  eyes  ;  and  you 
will  look  back  to  the  country  village  and  wish 
—oh,  how  you  will  wish  !—tliat  you  had  been 
happy  and  content  in  that  simple  life.  You 
will  know,  then,  that  it  is  nobler  to  live  well 
a  humdrum  life  than  to  wear  out  body  and 
mind  and  soul  in  a  fever  of  gaiety  and  frivol- 
ity, and  to  stretch  out  your  emptj'  hands 
always  to  something  you  cannot  seize.  Better 
to  sing  babies  to  sleep  in  the  soft  twilights 
that  fold  down  over  a  cottage  home,  than  to 
loll  iu  velvet  carriages  and  laugh  at  the  brain- 
less nonsense  that  men  of  the  world  whisper 
into  your  jeweled  ears.  And  better,  far  better, 
to  dwell  forever  away  from  the  lights,  and  the 
roar,  and  the  temptations,  and  the  sins  of  the 
city,  with  a  clean  heart  and  a  pure  soul,  than 
to  let  the  city's  passionate  unrest  creep  into 
your  pulses  and  set  them  to  beating  in  a  mad 
chase  after— death. — Amber,  in  Goodform. 


BE  CAREFUL. 

An  erroneous  idea  seems  to  prevail  with 
some  people  that  they  can  make  any  machine 
for  their  own  use,  no  matter  whetlier  it  is 
patented  or  not,  so  they  go  no  farther  than 
making  for  their  own  use.  Section  4,88-1,  of 
the  patent  laws,  however,  gives  to  the  patentee 
the  "exclusive  right  to  manufacture,  use  and 
sell,"  and  to  grant  to  others  these  rights,  for 
seventeen  years,  after  which  the  inventor 
gives  his  in vention  to  the  public.  Many  par- 
ties have  gotten  themselves  into  serious 
trouble  and  expense  by  such  misconcepiion 
of  the  patent  laws,  and  we  consider  it  our 
duty  to  call  attention  to  this  section  of  the 
United  States  laws. 


DON'T  TOBACCO  SPIT  YOUR  LIFE  AWAY 

Is  the  startling,  truthful  title  of  a  little  hook 
just  received,  telling  all  about  JVolobac,  the 
wonderful,  harmless,  economical,  guaranteed,  cure 
for  the  tobacco  habit  in  every  form.  Tobacco 
users  who  want  to  quit  and  can't,  by  mention- 
ing Farm  akd  Fikk-Side.  can  get  the  book 
mailed  free-  Address  THE  STERLING  REM- 
EDY CO.,  Box  763,  Indiana  Mineral  Springs, 
Ind. 


GLEANINGS. 

Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland  is  said  to  live  in  con- 
stant apprehension  that  her  infant  daughter, 
Ruth,  will  be  kidnapped  and  held  for  ransom. 

Of  America's  girls  Ward  McAllister  says: 
"Nature  seems  to  hav.e  implanted  the  princi- 
ple iu  them  of  controlling  themselves,  in  the 
flrstinstance,  and  then  in  passing  their  lives  in 
controlling  others.  The  women  govern  this 
country.  The  New  England  woman,  pure  and 
simple,  either  commands  the  ship  or  soon 
shatters  it  by  shipwreck." 

Of  the  twenty-five  patents  taken  out  by  Mrs. 
Martinot,  the  inventor,  five  have  been  pat- 
ented in  seven  countries.  She  is  very  dexter- 
ous with  her  tools,  makes  her  own  models, 
and  has  invented,  among  other  things,  a  gas- 
stove,  an  ice-cream  freeze)',  a  steam  washing- 
machine  and  a  clothes-dryer.  Tliis  contra- 
dicts a  frequent  statement  that  women  do  not 
possess  inventive  genius. 

The  queen  of  the  Belgians  and  Princess 
Clementine  are  very  ordinai'y-looking  women. 
The  other  day  they  were  in  an  ordinary  first- 
class  railway  carriage  at  Ostend,  and  a  fat 
lady  who  wanted  the  compartment  all  to 
herself  complained  to  the  guard,  and  said  she 
did  not  believe  "such  plain  people  had  first- 
class  tickets."  This  comes  of  traveling  in- 
cognito. 

A  pretty  and  novel  table  decoration  was 
thus  arranged  :  Down  the  whole  of  the  center- 
table  ran  a  low,  long  zinc  pan,  about  nine 
inches  wide.  This  was  entirely  concealed  by, 
and  filled  with,  clover  blooms,  which  made  a 
lovely  glow  of  color  on  the  white  cloth.  The 
pretty,  green  trefoil  leaves  of  the  clover  were 
freely  intermingled  with  the  blossoms,  and 
the  menu  cards  were  in  the  shape  of  clover 
blooms. 

Letters  received  by  the  Latin-American 
department  of  the  exposition  indicate  that 
Mexican  women  will  take  a  prominent  place 
at  the  world's  fair.  The  country  lias  long 
been  celebrated  for  the  variety  of  its  needle- 
work made  by  drawing  threads  from  linen, 
which  is  known  as  Mexican  work.  Although 
now  so  fashionable  in  newer  portions  of  the 
world,  the  making  of  it  is  an  ancient  art  in 
Old  Mexico,  and  exquisite  specimens  of  the 
lace-like  work  aroto  be  found  in  the  antique 
altar-cloths  of  the  ruined,  missions.  The  wom- 
en also  do  curious  and  beautiful  embroidery 
in  silver  and  gold  for  the  gorgeous  sombrero, 
without  which  no  Mexican  horseman  is  per- 
fectly equipped.  Toluca  women  make  by 
hand  a  peculiar  kind  of  durable  and  pretty 
lace. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  neglect 
the  small  amenities  and  courtesies  of  life 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  needless. 
Where  the  afTections  are  very  strong  they 
may  survive  this  treatment,  tliough  even  then 
much  of  their  delicate  fragrance  is  lost;  but 
where  they  are  of  only  moderate  intensity  it 
is  pretty  certain  to  kill  them.  When  visits 
and  letters  gradually  diminish  and  finally 
cease,  when  reunions  are  discontinued,  when 
accustomed  kindnesses  are  abandoned  and 
sympathy  grows  silent,  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  feelings  which  they  represent  should  also 
decline.  We  learn  to  do  without  them;  but 
when  we  imagine  that  our  affections  remain 
unchanged,  we  greatly  deceive  ourselves. 
They  are  the  natural  food  of  friendship,  and 
without  it  a  slow  starvation  process  is  certain. 


NICE  HANDS. 

The  best  adornment  for  the  hands  at  any 
time  is  the  dainty  elegance  of  well-kept  fin- 
ger nails;  but  this  is  an  elegance  not  easily 
attained,  especially  where  one  is  engaged  in 
manual  labor.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  pre- 
serve the  beauty  of  finger  nails,  also  that  of 
the  hands,  by  the  observance  of  certain  pre- 


cautions, the  avoidance  of  strong  soaps  and 
too  hot  water,  and  the  application  of  proper 
remedies  for  dryness  and  tenderness  of  the 
skin.  Tlie  hands  of  many  persons  are  pecul- 
iarly liable  to  cliap  and  become  troublesome. 
To  remedy  this  condition  and  to  strengthen, 
nothing  is  so  excellent  as  pure  glycerine  diluted 
with  two  or  three  times  its  weight  of  water, 
to  be  rubbed  into  the  skin  before  retiring.  A 
pair  of  loose,  soft,  old  kid  gloves  should  then 
be  drawn  on  and  worn  during  the  night.  Be- 
fore rubbing  on  theglycerine  the  hands  should 
be  washed  and  the  nails  cleansed.  Where  the 
chapped  surface  has  been  neglected  and  be- 
come sore,  the  parts  should  be  kept  constantly 
wetted  with  the  diluted  glycerine,  or  spread 
for  a  day  or  so  with  spermaceti  ointment  be- 
fore beginning  treatment  with  glycerine.  And 
here  a  word  may  be  said  about  glycerine; 
complaint  is  frequently  heard  that  glycerine 
disagrees  with  the  skin;  this  sometimes  hap- 
pens from  applying  it  without  dilution  witlr 
water  to  a  badly-chaj^ped  surface-  By  dilut- 
ing pure  glycerine  with  five  or  six  times  its 
bulk  of  water  we  gain  a  lotion  which  imparts 
delicacy,  suppleness  and  an  agreeable  sensa-- 
tion  to  the  skin.  And  its  regular  use  perma- 
nently softens  and  strengthens,  and  preserves 
the  skin  from  the  efTects  of  heat,  cold  and  dry- 
ing winds.— "W^oman's  Illustrated  World. 


Harvest  Excursions — Half  Rates. 


August  30tli  and  September  27tli. 

The  Burlington  Route  will  sell  round  trip 
tickets  at  half  rates,  good  20  days,  to  the  cities 
and  farming  regions  of  the  West,  Northwest 
and  Soutliwest.  Eastern  Ticket  Agents  will 
sell  through  tickets  on  the  same  plan.  See  that 
they  read  over  the  Burlington  Route,  the  best 
line  from  Chicago,  Peoria,  Q,uincy  and  St. 
Louis.  For  further  information  write  P.  S. 
EuSTis,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago. 


THE 

Wall  Paper 
Merchants 


will  send  you  his  guide,  "  HOW  TO  PAPER," 

and  100  beautiful  samples  of  fine 


Good  Paper,  3c.  Gold  Paper,  5c.  FUFF 

Handsome  Gold  Parlor  Paper 
10,  iz}4  and  15c  per  roll,  all  with  wide 
borders  and  ceilings  to  match.    Will  refer 
you  to  10,000  Well  Satisfied  Customers. 
Agents'  sample  book,  $1. 
ALFRED  PEATS,  136-138  W.  Madison  St,.  Chicago. 

KEMP'STArHAY  PRESS 


FOLL  2  FEEDS  TO  EVEBT  EOUN0 
CIBCLEg 


BpringFolder 


GIVEN  CDEC  IF  ^nLL  «0T  do  all  my  circulan 
AWAY  rnCCr  claim.  Send  for  free  circulars  giving 
CuU information.  JAS.  KEMP.  Kempton.  Ills. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  out  of  employ- 
ment or  in  business  that  is  not  bringing  them  in 
good  profits,  should  order  an  outfit  of  our  picture, 
"Columbus  at  the  Royal  Court  of  Spain,"  and 
change  their  condition  for  the  better.  It  is  the  best 
money-making  business  of  the  times.  Two  agents 
worl<ed  only  eight  hours  and  sold  52  pictures.  This 
means  for  them  over  $50.00  clear  profit.  Are  you 
making  more  in  that  time?  One  lady  received  her 
outfit  and  sold  5  the  first  hour.  $5.00  an  hour  is 
certainly  fair  wages.  See  our  offer  on  page  15  and 
enter  the  field  yourself. 


Kneelands 

Crystal 

Creamery 


Only  Creamery 

with 

Glass  Milk  Cans 

and 

Steel  Plate  Water  Tanks 


CREAM  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  ICE. 

Practicable,  Durable,  Simple,  Perfect,  Profitable,  Non-rust- 
ing, Non-corrosive,  no  Leaking.  Sediment  removed  by  bot- 
tom skimming.  No  dipping  or  slopping  of  milk  or  cream 
Glass  cans  give  more  and  better  cream  and  butter.  Apci 
feet  "Baby  Separator*'  for  small  dairies. 
Send  for  catalogues  to 

Agents  wanted.  Crystal  Creamcty  Co., 

Cut  prices  to  first  nurchaser.  Lansing,  Mictl 


THE  liflflGUflGE  OF  fliOWEl^S 

—AND— 

FLORAL  CONVERSATION. 

"  not  words,  for  they 

But  half  can  tell  love's  feeling ;  ■ 
Sweet  flowers  aloue  can  Bay 
What  passion  fears  revealing." 

Tills  beautiful  little  volume  has  been  compiled  from  the  best 
autljorities,  aud  coiitainsthe  follovviug  chapters: 
The  flower  language— principles ;  Flowers  by  the  poets;  Floral  con- 
versation; The  old  gardener's  story;  Expressions  in  bouquets;  Secret 
correspondence;  Floral    decorations;    Thanksgiving    day;  Christmas; 
Easter;  Decoration    day;    Birthday  celebrations;    Weddings;  Funeral 
ceremonies ;  The  church  ;  Cemetery  decorations ;  Preparing  skeleton  leaves  ; 
Drying  flowers  with   their  natural  colors ;  Autumn  leaves;  Dryingsea 
mosses;  Plants  and  flowers  and  their  sentiments. 

Premium  No.  839  is  paper  binding,  which -we  will  mail  to  p ny  one  sendiiisr  iis 
one  new  subscriber  to  either  the  Farm  and  Fireside  or  Ladies  Home  Companion. 
Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  eitlier  paper,  ().5  c^;nI/^. 
We  oifer  it  for  sale  for  25  cents.  Postage  paid  bj'  us  in  each  case. 
Premium  No.  512.  Handsome  cloth  binding.   Given  for  two  new  subscribers 
to  either  paper. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  either  paper,  80  cents. 
M'e  offer  it  for  sale  for  50  cents.  Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 
FAKM  AXD  PIRESIDE,  Pbiladelphia,  Pa.,  and  SpriugSeld,  Ohio, 
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THE  CARPENTER'S  WOOING. 

Oh  I  a  door  you,  darling  one, 

I  hall  ways  loved  your  laughter, 
And  window  you  Intend  to  grant 

The  hand  my  hopes  are  rafter? 
You're  roof  if  you  imagine  that 

I've  not  enough  to  board  you ; 
We'll  have  a  good  square  meal,  for  I 

Can  hammer  steak  afford  you. 
I  sawyer  father  yesterday ; 

'Tis  plane  he'd  have  us  m&rry. 
Oh  let  us  to  the  joiner's  hie, 

Nor  let  us  shingle  tarry. 
The  cornice  ia  waving  now,  ray  love  ; 

The  gables  all  are  ringing ; 
A  lath!   Why  let  me  longer  pine? 

I'm  sawdust  when  I'm  singing. 

—  Chicago  Post. 

Love,  put  off  your  orange  blossoms. 
Love,  put  on  your  sealskin  sack. 

Love,  put  ou  your  woolen  mittens. 
Love,  winter  is  coming  back. 

— 3Iinneapolis  Times. 


When  you  thump  it  with  your  fingers  and  It 

gives  a  heavy  sound, 
Like  summer  rain  a-fallin'  on  the  dry  an' 

dusty  ground, 
Jes'  get  your  Barlow  ready,  an'  prepare  to 

make  a  swipe, 
An'  carve  it  straight  an'  steady  till  it  opens 

red  an'  ripe ! 
Then  fold  your  Barlow  careful  an' take  your 

melon  flat ; 

Put  one  half  on  this  side  o'  you,  the  other  half 
on  that; 

Then  take  t^he  biggest  in  your  lap  an'  tear  the 

heart  out,  so ! 
An'  smack  your  lips,  an'  praisa  the  Lord,  from 

whom  all  blessings  flow  ! 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


JUST  A  MATTER  OF  OPINION. 

gHE  had  been  having  fun  with 
Budekins  right  along,  and  he 
made  up  what  mind  he  had  to 
get  even.  It  took  the  form  of  a 
brilliant  and  cogentconundrum, 
whose  answer  he  thought  was 
locked  in  his  manly  bosom. 
"I  have  a  conundrum  for  you. 
Miss  Fannie,"  he  said,  when  next  he  saw  her. 

"Ah,"  she  replied,  "what  is  it?  Who  gave  it 
to  you?" 

"I  made  it  up  myself,"  he  asserted,  bridling 
up  somewhat. 

"Indeed!   What  is  it?" 

"Why  are  my  clothes  like  the  moon?" 

She  hesitated  a  moment  and  Dudekins  began 
to  look  triumphant. 

"You  may  think,"  she  said  slowly,  and 
Dudekins  somehow  felt  the  sand  slipping 
from  under  him,  "it  is  because  they  have  a 
man  in  them  ;  and  you  have  a  perfect  right  to 
think  as  you  please,  but,  Mr.  Dudekins,  opin- 
ions diSer."— Detroit  Free  Press. 


HE  GOT  WORSE. 

Pat  O'Rourke— "Sorra  th'  day  Oi  Iver  got 
married  t'  th'  loike  av  yez !" 

Mrs.  O'Rourke— "Shure,  didn't  y«  take  me 
fer  betther  or  fer  worse?" 

Pat  O'Rourke— "Yis,  bad  luck  t'yez  !  Oi  took 
yez  fer  betther." 


OVERESTIMATION. 

"What  is  the  m'anin'  av  that  black  eye, 
Dinnis?" 
"That's  a  marruk  »v  esteem." 
"Av  esteem  ?" 

"Yis.  Oi  esteemed  mesell  a  better  fighter 
nor  Mike  1ilc'!sla.aTi\is."— Washington  Star. 


BABY'S  PICTURE. 

Wife— "I'm  tired  to  death.  Been  having 
baby's  picture  taken  by  the  instantaneous 
process." 

Husband— "How  long  did  it  take?" 

Wife— "About  four  hours."— iV.  Y.  Weekly. 


THE  EXACT  LOCATION. 

"Where  do  you  stop  when  you  are  in  New 
York  ?" 

"Generally  at  the  end  of  a  flve-hundred- 
dollar  bill." 


A  REDEEMING  TRAIT. 

Minister  (severelj',  to  bad  boy) — "Do  you 
smoke  cigarettes?" 

Bad  boy— "Yes,  but  I  don't  collect  the  pic- 
tures." 


EASY. 

"It  is  easy  to  tell  a  Republican  from  a  Dem- 
ocrat in  Mississippi,  isn't  it?" 

"Very ;  unless  you  happen  to  be  color 
blind?" 


NONE  WAS  REQUIRED. 

"And  when  you  asked  her  to  wed,  she  de- 
clined?" 

"Yes;  she  dismissed  me  without  ceremony." 


ONLY  A  WOMAN. 

He  (mysterittusly)— "Can  you  keep  r.  secret?" 
She  (ingenuously)— "I  don't  know;  I  never 
tried  io."— Detroit  Free  Pi  ess. 


HE  WASN'T  SQUARE. 

The  Teuton  Is  often  a  long  time  in  learning 
American  idioms.  One  who  had  been  here  for 
a  year  or  more,  and  who  could  speak  some 
English  before  his  arrival,  a  very  short  and 
corpulent  man,  by  the  way,  went  to  his  gro- 
cer's and  paid  a  bill  which  had  been  standing 
for  several  weeks. 

"  Now  you  are  all  square,  Hans." 

"  I  vas  vat?" 

"  You  are  square,  I  said." 

"  I  vas  square  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  are  all  square  now." 

Hans  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  with 
reddening  face  and  flashing  eye  he  brought  his 
plump  fist  upon  the  eounler  and  said  : 

'■See  here,  mine  frient,  I  vil  haf  no  more 
beezness  mit  j'ou.  I  tre:il  you  like  a  shentle- 
men,  I  pay  my  pill,  and  you  make  a  .shoke  of 
me— you  say  I  vas  square  ven  I  know  I  vas 
round  as  a  parrel.  I  dond  like  such  shokes. 
My  peezness  mit  you  vos  don  !" 

AN  ABUSED  WIFE. 

Married  daughter-Oh,  dear!  Such  a  tirneas 
I  do  have  with  that  husband  of  mine.  I  don't 
have  a  minute's  peace  when  he's  in  the  house. 
He  is  always  calling  me  to  help  do  sometliing 
or  other." 

Mother— "What  does  he  want  now  ?" 

Daughter— "He  wants  me  to  traipse  way  up- 
stairs just  to  thread  a  needle  for  liim,  so  he 
can  mend  his  clothes."— iYew  York  Weekly. 

WOMAN'S  DIPLOMACY. 

Mrs.  Keene— "There  are  limes  when  I  wish  I 
were  a  man." 

Mr.  Keene- "For  instance?" 

Mrs.  Keene— "When  I  pass  a  milliner's  win- 
dow and  think  how  happy  I  could  make  my 
wife  by  giving  her  a  new  bonuet.— PucA'. 


HER  POSITION. 

T>q^ellie— "I  cougratulate  you,  dear!  Was  it 
an  orthodox  proposal— down  on  his  knees, 
and  all  that?" 

Fannie  (blushing)— "Not  just  tliat  way,  dear. 
I_I  believe  1  was  on  his  knee.  But  don't  ever 
dare  to  mention  it."— Piltstiurg  Bulletin. 


LAfliES 


WHO  WILL 

The  tremendous  sale^^^^^^^^^Son, 
Gloria  Water,  has  so  increased  my 


DO  WRITING 


correspondence  that  I  will  guarantee  good  wages  to  ladies  who  will  do  writing  for  me  at  home.  Address 
in  own  handwriting  MISS  EDNA  L,.  SMTTHE.  Box  1101,  Soutli  Bend,  Ind.  Mention  paper. 

^WILL  MAKE  COOP  WACES.^ 

your; 


:£X.  I  ^wiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiuuiiuiiHiiHiiniiuiiiiHiiiii//^ 


D  50  Silk  Triagt.  Em 


ir*.  GfvH  Burl.  Fanry  Sbny*  and  A«. 


CAM  PAI  G  N"^^*^^        plated.  Card  Agt*s  Oatllt 


I  ^Present  ic  Tuttle  P.Co.  No.  Haren,  Ct  — 


B  ^  A  O  n  D  A  D  PI0TUBB8.  AVTO.  TBBSBS  &  BIDDLB9  F  B  F  B 
■  gHHalpnAr  30fiTYLE8  or  CABDS  2c.  ftPEBE^RKTrnte 
W  5g2^1±S^  PAADBB  *  CO.,  H0NT0W2SB.  COKK. 


orSllkEibboQ.  Silk  FriDfe.  EcTtlopo  &  Kow  R«> 
I.  SoDCS.  OatDfS.  Ac.  1  Album.  1  Pack  Eicorl.  I 
«Cu(U.  KllforZa.  Ctowa  Cud  Co.,  Cftdii,  Obi*. 


VnilD  MA|UirON25LATEST8niE  CARDS] 
,    I  UUn  llAIVlb  1  Auto.  Album,  375  Album' 
\Terse3.  1  Rioe.  1  Pocket  Peocil,  1  Fountain  Pen,  llni- 
/lial  Handkerc-hief.  STORV  PAPER     MONTHS,  »nd'^  . 
Ageat'BNowSamplea.alUOc.  CLISTON  J;  CO.,  North  Harcn,  Coim. 

NAKE  ON  S5SlIkFrIn(?ed  Floral  Cards,  . 
400  ^Crap  Omflm.-nK,  p;^(yjn^ry7|i^fQ.-Y-*|i  -y-.y^l 

, Verses,  etc,  1  fIao<lkcrchief,  ILacell'in,  1  I 
^V&tcb  (;tiain,lfijo?.  Acent'a  New  Stvle  S&mpleBook£:  W^^dgt*y 
Outat,  ftU  lOc    IVT  CARD  CO.,  aAMDEN,  CONN, 

Ohio  Electric  Co,,  Cleveland.want  agents. Cat.  free. 

FLYING  MACHINE 

By  mail,  10c.   COE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LITTLE  BITS. 

He— "Upon  my  word,  I  think  I've  gone 
through  every  experience  except  hanging." 
She— "Cheer  up;  that  maj'  come  yet." 

Tinkle— "Are  you  troubled  with  roaches  at 
your  house.  Winkle  ?" 

Winkle— "Not  at  all.  My  daughter  is  taking 
lessons  on  the  banjo,  you  know." 

She— "Oh,  it's  fun,  I  tell  you,  to  flirt  with  a 
man  till  you  get  him  te  propose,  and  then  say 
'No.'  " 

He— "Yes;  but  I  should  think  it  would  be  a 
great»r  joke  on  him  to  say  'Yes.'  " 

City  man — "What  the  blazes  is  the  matter 
with  that  hen  ?" 

Farmer— "Nothing,  she  has  just  laid  an  egg." 

City  man— "Great  Scott!  One  would  sup- 
pose she  bad  laid  the  foundation  of  a  brick 
block." 

Hicks— "I  think  I  shall  bring  up  my  boy  to 
follow  the  sea  for  a  livelihood." 

Dix— "Why  have  you  settled  on  that?" 

Hicks— "It  seems  to  be  the  only  industry  in 
which  one  is  not  expected  to  begin  at  the  bot- 
tom." 

Helen  Troy— "How  has  your  book  on  cook- 
ing been  received?" 

Jane  Cook— "Oh,  very  well;  but  one  of  the 
papers  made  such  a  dreadful  mistake.  They 
put  a  notice  about  it  in  the  death  column."— 
Truth. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that  artist  who 
painted  cob-webs  on  his  ceiling  so  truthfully 
that  the  hired  girl  wore  herself  into  an  attack 
of  nervous  prostration  trying  to  sweep  them 
down  ?" 

"There  may  have  been  such  an  artist,  but 
never  such  a  hired  g\T\."— Exchange. 

Visitor— "What  bright  eyes  you  have,  my 
little  man.  You  get  plenty  of  sleep,  I  pre- 
sume." 

Little  man— "Yes'm.   Mamma  makes  me  go 
to  bed  every  night  at  eight  o'clock." 
Visitor— "So  you  will  keep  healthy  7" 
Little  man— "No'm.   So  she  can  mend  my 
pants." 

"I  hear  that  Montgomery  Montgomerj-  has 
taken  his  son  out  of  college." 

"Is  that  so?   Was  the  youth  getting  rapid  7" 

"Oh,  no  ;  but  his  teacher  asked  him  to  work 
out  a  problem  ,in  mathematics  and  he  ob- 
jected ;  said  none  of  his  folks  had  ever  worked 
out,  and  the  father  sustained  the  objection."— 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Mr.  Jenks— "I  see  that  a  new  law  in  Alabama 
prohibits  the  selling  of  liquor  within  three 
miles  of  a  church  or  school-house." 

The  Colonel  (from  Louisville)— "That's  a  ter- 
rible blow  to  Alabama." 

Mr.  Jenks— "Think  so?" 

The  Colonel— "I  should  say  so.  In  three 
years  there  won't  be  a  church  or  school-house 
left  in  the  state."— ii/e. 


BIG  MONEY  to  agents  ;  sample  outfit  Campaign  badges, 
25c., single  gold  plated  badge, 10c. Box  26, Centralia^Io 

/^l  IT"  TUIO  ^1  IT  "^^^  fiend  witli  youi  name  aad  ezpreBB 
\  I  niO  V.>U  I  office  address  and  »e  wiU  senil  joti  tree 
to  examine  and  wear,  a  SOLID  GOLD  finished  watch  that  you  can  sell  for 
Ten  Dollars.  If  it  suits,  you  send  us  Four  Dollars  and  express  charges  ; 
if  not,  return  it  to  me.  Mention  whether  Ladies'  or  Gents'  size  is  desired. 

W.  S.  SinPSON,  37  College  Place,  N.  M. 

WATCHES  FREE  To  Boys  and  Girls.  Address 
MILLEK  TEA  CO.,  174  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 

RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
"to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Harpek  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 

UU  ATPU  FREE— If  you  want  one  send  a  stamp  to  the 
untuil  JJational lUus. Magazine, Washington,  D.C. 

f-iptsff.^  6th  and  7th  Books  of  Moses,  Alburtus  Magnus, 
lii¥u  Ijong'  Lost  Friend,  Mineral  Eods  and  Dip 
Needles.  B.  G.  Staufifer,  Bachmanville,  Pa. 

III  -AJR  self-taught  without  notes;  24  charts  50c 
\A\Mt  I  BANIO  without  notes  i80  pp..  100  piecesi  $1. 
Dir.  i  cat.  of  inst's  tree.  E.C.HowE,  85  Fifth  av,Chicago 

Prices  of  Sewing  Maobines.  Safes,  Scala 
Blacksmith's  TooU,  Road  Carts,  Bu^es, 
Harness  and  1000  other  thln^.  List  ^ee. 
CHICAGO  SCALE  CO.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


GUT  IN  TWO 


FREE 


AVAI  F  *<5  I^OTS  AND  GIKLS  UTfDER  18 
KlliWlHl    ■■  YEARS  OP  AGE.ON  EAST  CONDITIONS 

Ul  W  I  WfcWwTrBODT  ONE  CENT  OF  MONET.  

I^^^BIHH^B  Westom  Feul  Co.,  S31  Dearboin  St,  Gbicago^UL 

Utf  ANTED— Women  to  take  crochet  work  to  do  at  home. 
"Cits'  or  country.  Steady  work.  Particulars  on  appli- 
cation.   L.  WHITE  &  CO.,  209  State  St..  Chicago,  111. 

AGENTS  WANTED  ^^r^^l^i 

stamp  for  terms  and  sample  quick.  RATH  «&  CO.. 
3!J5  KING   STREET,  POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

M  A  «i  P.4.TIlfG  THING  for  Agents  is  our  PHOTO- 
Kp  ^  I  GRAPH  FAMILY  RECORD  PICTURE. 
wM^m%S  I  We  give  you  Uberal  terms.  Address  Dept.  ff 
O.  P.  OOBT  &  CO.,  41  to  45  JefTerson  St.,  Chicago. 


AGENTS 

■  ■  P«ff>ntrhAinlra1Tn1 


WANTED  ON  SALARY 


or  COaaiSSION.to  handle  the  Sew 
FatentCbemlealliikErasing  PfucM.    Agents  making 
*50  per  week.  Honroe  Eraser  HPg  Co.  xOS,  I'aCrosse,  Wis. 

UIANTED  AGENTS— For  our  great  Campaign 
Book ;  Biographies  of  all  Presidents.  The  only 
Political  Encyoloppedia.  Three  volumes  in  one.  Only 
$2.50.  Magnificent  prospectus  35  cts.  Democratic  or 
JRepublican.   CHAS.  L.  WEBSTER  &  CO.,  New  York. 

ALL  GOODS  ON  TRIAL 

ON  EAST  CONDITIONS. 

CATALOGUES  FREE.  Writeatonce 
to  HOLLY  WATCH  CO.,  Jersey  aty,  N.  J. 


NOVELTIES 


AGENTS 


Convertible  Wire  Baskets,  Handy  Button,  Self- 
UireadlngNeedle&many  others.  Catalog  sent  free 
V.  Cassgreen  Mfg.  Co.,  134  Tan  Buren  St.,  Chicago.  lUino 

Coin  Money  selling 
Beveridge'g  Automatic 
Cooker.  Every  woman 

_    buys.  Best  and  cheapest 

cooker  sold.  Big  Profit*  to  good  workers,  male  or 
female.  Sample's  weight  12  o«.  Adv'g  matter  furnished 
For  circulars  address  W.  £.  BE  FKSJLDGE,  Baltiinore,Md- 


AGENTS 


BICYCLES  GIVEN  AWAY 

For  afew-hoursactlvelaVjor.  Send25c. 
for  "The  Modem  Queen,"  16  pages,  64 
column  Ilius.  Magazine.  6  mos.  on 
trial  and  full,  particulars.  Modera 
Queeu  Co.  iUD  Ceater  St,  Heir  Haren,  Ct. 


THE  WARRANT. 

Slie— "Don't  you  tiiink  the  Bible  justifies 
the  practice  of  Christian  science?" 
He_"Certainly.   It  says,  "To  die  is  gain." 


HOME 


STUDY. 


SUCCESS  in  BUSINESS 

dcTperule  hugely  upon  one's 
traiiiine  autl  knowledge  of  bueinese  af- 
fair-. 1/  YOU  wish  to  succeed  take  a 
thorough  Bu^iii^  ~<  rr/tlt-ge  course  at  Home, by  I>[ai1. 
Highly  comnii  riilr-ii  ;is  a  Practical,  Convenient  and 
Economical  ri:in  i>f  >tiidy.  Circulars  and  trial  lenson 
free.   BiiVANT  &.  Stratton,  449  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


$7.50  FOR  A  DAYS'  WORK. 

f\f\f\T^  DAVT  STEADY  ■WOBK  rP 

ClWU  rIKt  !  DESrElEJ}.  Address 
JAMES  LEE  &  CO.,  aiS  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

1  A  PRESENT.  I 

?  OEND  us  your  address  find  we  will  make  you  a  * 

*  O   present  of  the  best  Automatic  WASHING  * 
4E»  MACHINE  in  the  World.    No  wayh-board  or  rub- 
iji  bing- needed.  We  want  you  to  show  it  to  your  friends, 
ju  or  act  as  agent  if  vou  can.  You  can  COIN  MONEY  iKi 

2  We  also  g:ive  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  the  ^ 

*  first  from  each  couptv.  Write  quick.  Address  ~ 
ii»N.   r.  LAUNDRY  WORKS,  80  Murray  Street,  N.Y.* 

4*  'fr  4*^*  'i'  4*  ^"4*  'J'        4*   "i*  't'i*  "i*  ^''i'  ^"i'  'i'  "i*  'i'  'JN 

WE  WANT  YOU 

To  act  as  our  agent.   "We  will  treat  you  well  and  pay 
liberally  for  your  Bervicee.    Tbe  work  is  easy,  pleaeant 
and  adapted  to  both  young  and  old  of  either  eex. 
(;E0.  STINSON  &  CO., "Box  1M4,  Portland,  Me. 


GUARANTEED  CURE 

OR  NO  PAY. 

Nothing  Fairer  Than  This. 

When  we  say  cure,  we  do  not  mean  simply  to 
stop  it  for  the  time  being,  but  a 

PERMANENT  AND  POSITIVE  CURE 

For  Rlieiimatlsm,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia, 
Headaclie,  Constipation,  Billoiisitess,  Ner- 
T'onsiiess,    Sleeplessness,    Impure  Blood, 

and  ail  diseases  arising  from  a  disordered 
Liver.  Write  for  Treatise,  Testimonials,  and 
Free  Sample  Bottle  of 

DR.  ROC'S  LIVER,  RHEUMATIC, 
and  NEURALGIA  CURE  to 

CULLEN  &  NEWMAN, 

136  GAY  ST.,    Knoxville,  Tenn. 


LOVELY  FACES,  | 
WHITE  HANDS.! 

Nothing  -w-iU  E 
WHITEN  and  CLEAR  = 
the  skin  so  quickly  as  p 

Derma-iloyalel 

_  The  new  discovery  for  /diesolv-s 

Sing  and  removing  diecolorations  from  the  cuticle,  S 
=  and  bleaching  and  brightening  the  complexion.  In  S 
5  experimenting  in  the  laundry  with  a  new  bleach  for  S 
5  fine  fabrics  it  was  discovered  that  all  spots,  freckles,  s 
S  tan,  and  other  discolorations  were  quickly  removed  5 
S  from  the  hands  and  arms  without  the  slightest  in-  3 
5  jury  to  the  skin.  The  discovery  was  8ub.iiitted  to  S 
S  experienced  DermatoIoErists  and  Physicians  who  pre-  5 
c  pared  for  us  the  formula  of  the  marvelous  Derma-  5 
E  Royale.  there  never  was  anything  like  it.  It  is  5 
s  perfectly  harmless  and  so  simple  a  child  can  use  it.  s 
S  Apply  at  night— the  improvement  apparent  after  aE 
g  single  application  will  surprise  and  delight  you.  It  5 
s  quickly  dissolves  and  removes  the  worst  forms  of  a 
5  moth-pa  tehee,  brown  or  liver  spots,  freckles,  black-  s 
E  heads,  blotches,  eallowness,  redness,  tan  and  every  E 
s  discoloration  of  the  cuticle.  One  bottle  completely  5 
=  removes  and  cures  the  most  aggravated  case  and  5 
S  thoroughly  clears,  whitens  and  beautifies  the  com-S 
s  plexion.  It  has  never  failed~iT  cannot  fail.  It  is  E 
=  highly  recommended  by  Physicians  and  its  eureE 
s  results  warrant  us  in  olTering  s 
=  SiSnn  REWARD.-To  assure  the  public  of  its  S 

—  tv^\J\J   .     merits  we  agree  to  forfeits 

E  Five  Hundred  Dollars  cash,  for  any  case  of  moth-  = 
E  patches,  brown  spots,  liver  spots,  blackheads,  ugly  S 
s  or  muddy  skin,  unnatural  redness,  freckles,  tan  orS 
S  any  other  cutaneous  discolorations, (excepting  birth-= 
S  marks,  scars,  and  those  of  a  scrofulous  or  kindreds 
s  nature)  that  Berma-Royale  will  not  quickly  remove  E 
E  and  cure.  -.We  also  agree  to  forfeit  Five  Hundreds 
E  Dollars  to  any  person  whose  skin  can  be  inj  ured  in  s 
S  the  slightest  possible  manner,  or  to  anyone  whose  = 
S  complexion  (no  matter  in  how  bad  condition  it  may  5 
s  be),  will  not  be  cleared,  whitened,  improved  ands 
E  beautified  by  the  use  of  Derma-Koyale.  S 
S  Put  up  in  elegant  stjlc  In  large  eight<onnce  bottles.  S 
S  Price,  $1.00.  EVERY  BOTTLE  GUARANTEED.  S 
S  Derma-Royale  sent  to  any  address,  safely  packed  S 
sand  securely  sealed  from  observation,  safe  delivery  3 
s  guaranteed,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00  per  bottle,  s 
s  Send  money  by  registered  letter  or  money  order  with  5 
=  your  full  post-office  address  written  plainly,  be  sure  s 
e:  to  give  your  County,  and  mention  this  paper.  S 
s  Correspondence  sacredly  private.  Postage  atampis 
s  received  the  same  as  cash.  S 

=    Address  The  DERMA-ROYALE  COMPANY,  § 

^  Comer  Baker  nnd  Tine  Street..  CIXCUiNATI  OIIIO.  ^ 

''''''riiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiinmV^ 


AGENT 

m  \  Cash  Prize 


made  871  in  fonr  days  sellinc:  mr  Eleetrle  Cor- 
sets and  Specialties.  100  PER  €"EWT.  profit  and 
CasbPrizes.  Sampleiree.  Dr.BridgniBD,B'way,lsew  York. 

I  WANT  an  honest,  earnest 
man  or  woman  ill  every  coun- 
ty to  take  the  sole  aeency 
for  an  article  that  is  needed 
in  every  home  and  indis- 
pensable in  eTery  oflice. 
SELLS  AT  SIGHT,  in 
town  or  countrv.  Yon  can 
make  $700  in  three 
months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will  bring 
you  a  steady  income.  Splendid  opemug  for  the 
right  person.  Doij't  lose  a  moment.  Good  Jobs 
are  scarce  and  soon  taken.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  Manager,  Springfield,  Ohio* 


MISS  BEACH'S 

Curling  Fluida 

iKeeps  the  hair  in  curl  for  days 
Jlnnocent  as  cologne.  A  toilet 
■necessity.  Not  sent  on  trial. 

r30,fl00  ladies  Have  Endorsed  It 

At  druggists,  or  preoald,  50c 
I^A  1>  Y  AOEXTS  wanted. 
....j;^—^  DBNISON  CHEMICAL  CO., 

-•**i«S!aft  66  (G)LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  III 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses    and  beautifiea  the  hair. 
Promotes    a   luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Pails  to  Bestore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  fallitig. 
50c.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists 

*^lu  C O  N SU  M  PT 1 V  E 

Use  Parker's  G-inger  Tonic.    It  cures  the  worst  Cough, 
Weak  Lunge,  Debility,  Indigestion,  Fain,  Take  intime.50ct£r. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Fat  People 


FAT 


You  can  reduce  your  weight 
10  to  15  lbs.  a  month  at  home 
without  .starving  or  injury  by 
Dr.  Clarke's  Home  Treatment.    Proofs.  Testi- 
monials Free.  F.  B.  Clarke,  M.  D.  Drawer  133,  Chicago.UI. 

cni  l/Q  Reduced  ISlt.s.  a  mouth.  .\ny  one 
r  Ul.l\0  oan  make  remedy.  Safe  and  sure. 
Particulars  :;c.  P.O.  Box  int.C,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


OPIUM 


norpbine  JOsbit  Cared  in  10 
toSOdays.  No  pay  till  eare4. 
Dr.  J.  Stepbens,  Jbebanon.  O. 


RUPTURE 


Positive  Cure.  By  mail.  Send 
for  circular.  Address  Capt.W.J. 
Collings,Sniitliville,JeffersonCo,liY 


CANCER 


AND  TUMORS  scicntiHcally 
treated  and  cured.  JJo  kuife. 
Book  Free.  Drs.  Gratigny  &N'obei8 
163  Elm  Street.  CiDcioDali,  Ohio. 


We  will  send  I 
you  the 

MA  RVELOtrS  1 

French  rem- 
edy CALTKOS  iVee.    It  is  an  ah^olnte  and  pernia-  ] 
nent  cure.    I'se  it  and  pay  if  satisfied.  Address 
Von  DIolil  Co.,  Sole  Agents.  Cincinnati,  O.  I 


VARICOCELE 


nil  rO  RemedyFree.lNSTANTRELIEF. Final 
U  11  L  V  cure  I  u  lU  days.  Never  returns;  no  purge : 
I  1 1  Lu  salve :  no  suppositor'*.  A  victim  tried 
I  I  baM  W  J  vain  every  remt'dy  jas  discovered  a 
simple  cure,  which  he  will  mail  free  to  his  fellow  suf- 
ferers. Address  J. H.REEVES,Box  .'^290»New  VorbCIlj,N.Y. 

nCACNESS  &  HEAD  NOiSES  CURED 

■  ■■"■Mr  bv  I'eck's  Invisible  Tubular  Lar  Custiions.  Whispt^rs 
^W^"    hcurd.  Succt-sfifui  when  all  remedies  fail.  ■'^f'ltlrDrc 
only  by  F.Hiscox,  bh'i  B'way,>".Y.  Write  for  book  of  proofel  tlEb 


li  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


RUPTURE 


Positive  Cure.  Bv  mail.  Sealed 
Book  Free.  Address  Dr. W.  S. 
RiCf .  Box  F.  Smithville,  N.Y. 


,  SURE  and  permanent  cure  for  Epilepsy.  Kits,  in  24 
1  hours.  Free  to  poor.  A. A. Ferdinand,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AuonsT  15,  1892. 


THK  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


15 


$6.00 


A  DAY. 


$36.00  $166 


A  WEEK.  A  MONTH. 

Farmers,  Merchants,  Mechanics,  Teachers,  Students,  Ladies, 

and  all  classes  of  people  are 


And  much  easier  than  ever  before,  by  acting  as  agents  for  our 


GRAND   HISTORICAL   PICTURE,    ''COLUMBUS   AT   THE   ROYAL   COURT   OF  SPAIN." 

Agents  selling  only  6  pictures  a  clay  are  reaping  a  Grand  Harvest  of  Dollars.  Many  of  our  agents,  who  are  live,  pushing  fellows,  are  selling  from  10  to  15  a  day. 
Figure  what  theh  profits  are — 10  sales  a  day  means  a  profit  of  $60.00  a  week,  or  $260.00  a  month  of  26  working  days ;  15  sales  a  day,  $90.00  a  week  or  $390.00  a  month. 

t  Profitable  Business  You  Can  Engage  In. 

The  exhibition  of  this  picture  in  any  locality  is  sure  to  bring  hundreds  of  orders,  and  for  this  reason  we  will  send  to  the  first  reliable  person  applying  from  each 
community  where  we  have  no  agent,  who  will  comply  with  the  terms  named  in  the  coupon  below,  a 

Fifteen  Dollar  Pietare 
And  H^avy  Gold  prame 

■rj'O^  j^-rt      C  C  n  tofrT^  ^    prepaid  by  us  to  all  points  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  and  all  states  east  of  them.  Per- 

C.A.r^ V>.plrt.r^V*CO  go^g  ordering  from  any  point  west  of  these  states  may  send  us  only  $1.50,  they  paying  the  express  charges  upon 
receipt  of  the  picture,  which  is  carried  at  a  special  low  rate  by  all  the  exj^ress  companies. 

Every  purchaser  is  given  Free,  one  year's  subscription  to  either  the  Farm  and  Fireside  or  Ladies  Home  Companion. 

SIZE  OF  PICTURE,  20  liy  28  INCHES.  SIZE  OF  FRAME,  31  l»y  40  INCHES-Made  of  Heavy  Gold  Molding  6  Inches  Wide. 

See  our  full  description  in  July  1st  issiie,  and  write  at  once  for  our  liberal  terms  to  agents. 

ENTHUSIASTIC  REPORTS  FROM  AGENTS 


They  are  testimonials  right  from  the  field,  and  are  but  echoes  of  the  unbounded  praise  which  is  given  the  picture  wherever  it  has  been  sold 


Never  Saw  Anything  Take  Like  It- 
Will  Sell  100  a  Week. 

Ship  me  one  dozen  framed  pictures  at  once. 
As  soon  as  I  deliver  tliese  I  will  order  more,  as 
I  have  now  orders  for  4  dozen  more.  I  never 
saw  anything  take  like  "Columbus  at  the 
Royal  Court  of  Spain."  I  think  I  can  sell  100 
a  week.        James  E.  Walsh,  Connecticut. 

July  21,  1892. 


-Frame 


Better  than  a  $15.00  Picture- 
Alone  Worth  $6,00. 

Genllemen:— The  beautiful  picture,  "Colum- 
bus at.  the  Royal  Court  of  Spain,"  received  in 
perfect  order,  and  I  am  well  pleased  with  it.. 
It  is  better  than  a.  815.00  painting.  1  could  not 
malc«  the  frame  for  less  than  S6.00.  Will  close 
mv  shop  and  go  to  work  next  week. 

July  11,  1892.       W.  J.  Wakelin,  Vermont. 


Is  Bringing  Him  $10.00  a  Day  Profit. 

Dear  /Sics.-— Please  send  me  another  order 
book.  I  sold  10  framed  pictures  the  first  day, 
and  am  going  to  keep  at  it.  It  is  the  best 
thing  to  sell  I  ever  handled. 

July  6,  1892.  A.  E.  Wares,  New  York. 


$7,00  Profit  in  Four  Hours. 

Your  picture  received  in  good  order.  I 
started  four  hours  ago  and  have  taken  7  or- 
ders, so  you  see  it  sells.         L.  Smith,  Ohio. 

July  18,  1892. 


$45,00  a  Week  Easily  Made. 

I  took  the  picture  out  for  two  days,  taking 
orders  the  first  day  for  9,  and  the  second  day 
for  7  pictures.   This  is  promising  indeed. 

July  10, 1892.  Wm.  Kapheim,  Illinois. 


10  Orders  the  First  Day. 

I  received  the  outfit  Friday  and  was  sur- 
prised at  its  beauty.  On  Saturday  I  took  or- 
ders for  10.   You  will  hear  from  me  again 

.  G- B.  Perkins,  Illinois. 

July  5,  1892. 


Three  Orders  in  Twenty  Minutes. 


I  received  the  picture  and  am  very  much 
pleased  with  it.  Before  I  had  it  20  minutes  I 
had  taken  3  orders. 

July  12,  1892.       C.  H.  Leejian,  Wisconsin. 


A  Man  Half  Way  to  the  World's  Fair. 

Mr.  Gumming,  of  Braceville,  111.,  after  a  short  yet  spirited  canvass,  sends  in  for;  his 
first  deli  very  an  order  for  1.56  framed  copies  of  our  famous  historical  picture,  "Columbus  at 
the  Royal  Court  of  Spain,"  which  means  to  him  a  clear  profit  of  $1.50.00.  What  one  agentcan 
do  others  can.  Don't  wait  any  longer  for  something  good  to  turn  up;  here  it  is,  turned  upright 
before  you. 

$7.00  Clear  Profit  the  First  Afternoon. 

Received  your  picture,  "Columbus  at  the 
Royal  Court  of  Spain,"  last  Saturday  after- 
noon. I  was  very  much  pleased  with  it,  and 
took  orders  for  7  before  bedtime,  in  this  small 
place.   I  now  have  orders  for  11. 

July  19,  1892.      A.  H.  Kendall,  Vermont. 


A  Man  Who  Means  Business. 

I  have  canvassed  only  three  days  and  sold  33 
framed  pictures.  '•'  *  I  have  bought  a  horse 
and  wagon  and  started  for  one  year's  work. 

*  I  am  expecting  to  go  to  the  world's 
fair  free,  and  don't  you  forget  it. 

Robert  R.  Noble,  New  Jersey. 
July  16,  1892. 


His 


COUPO 


Entitling  the  sender  to  the  Grand  Fifteen 

Dollar  Picture  and  Gilt  Frame, 
and  this  paper  one  year,  for  Only  $2.50. 


Mast,  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick,  Publishers, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

For  $2..50  inclosed,  please  send  me  the  Picture,  "Columbus  at  the  Royal 
Court  of  Spain,"  in  the  large  Gilt  Frame,  made  of  6-inch  molding,  and 
measuring  31  by  40  inches.  Also  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year 
without  extra  charge.  In  return  for  my  receiving  the  picture  and  frame  and 
theiiaperone  year  at  this  low  Special  Price,  I  agree  to  ghow  them  to  my  friends 
and  neighbors,  to  whom  I  will  endeavor  to  make  sales  at  the  regular  price. 


Name  

Post-Office  „  _„ 

County   State  

Write  Nearest  Express  Station  here   ;  

Also  send  FariH  and  Fireside  one  year  free,  to  my  address  as  above. 

If  you  are  already  a  subscriber,  when -you  accept  this  offer  one  year  will  be  added  to 
your  present  subscription. 


Cut  out,  fill  up  and  return  to  us  the  above  coupon,  with  |2.,50,  and  we  will  send 
you  the  complete  Picture  and  Frame,  and  also  mail  this  journal  one  year  free. 

If  you  are  already  a  subscriber,  one  year  will  be  added  to  your  present  subscription. 
Only  one  picture  will  be  sold  to  one  person  on  these  terms,  and  that  to  the  first 
applicant  from  a  community.        

■dt3.t7-iPtit>t^  fTA  ^m-^-^*'«r^%>$^*  ^o^ahty  to  order  and  take  advantage  of  this  grand  opportunitv  to  get  into  a  paying  business.    Agents  are  also  offered  a 

DJiJiJ!i  L&LV  10  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR.    Write  for  particulars  and  terms  to  Agents. 


$30,00    a  Day   at  the  Start- 
Motto,  "The  World's  Fair 
for  5  of  Us." 

The  outfit  is  received  and  more  than  fills  my 
expectations.  1  have  exhibited  it  one  half  day 
and  taken  15  orders.  To-day  I  will  take  not 
less  than  25  orders.  The  picture  is  the  easiest 
thing  to  sell  I  ever  tried.  I  have  hired  three 
men  on  my  farm  and  am  going  to  give  the 
sale  of  the  picture  all  my  time.  I  can  find  lots 
of  customers  everywhere  I  go,  whether  in  the 
country  or  in  the  villages.  I  shall  sell  not  less 
than  one  thousand  copies  in  the  next  six 
months.  When  your  picture  struck  me  I 
could  see  so  much  money  in  it  I  could  not  stay 
on  the  farm,  so  I  struck  out  and  am  taking  all 
the  orders  I  can  carry.  "Tlie  world's  fair 
ahead  lor  five  of  us"  is  «iiy  motto.  Come, 
boys,  ^rasp  the  fortune. 

July  18, 1892.      Cuetis  Coefeen,  Michigan. 


Over  $50.00  Profit  in  One  Day. 

Two  of  us,  working  from  6  to  8  hours,  have 
taken  52  orders  for  framed 'pictures.  I  think 
this  is  good,  and  am  going  to  devofe  my  whole 
timeto  it.  N.  B.  Johnson,  Virginia. 

July  5,  1892. 


Almost  $5.00  a  Day  Profit. 

I  have  canvassed  only  about  three  days,  and 
have  taken  fourteen  orders. 
July  11,  1892.      A.  Mahan,  Massachusetts. 


Equal  to  a  $150.00  Picture— Expects 
to  Sell  1,000  Pictures  by 
October  1st. 

Oenilemcv:—TLhe  beautiful  frame  and  elegant 
picture,  "Columbus  at  the  Royal  Court  of 
Spain,"  received  in  perfect  order.  I  think  It 
equal  to  a  S150.00  picture  I  have  seen  at  Bruns- 
wick, Me.  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  which  is 
the  better  of  the  two.  I  am  pleased  beyond 
words  to  express,  and  fail  to  see  how  you  can 
afford  to  give  so  much  for  the  money.  I  would 
not  take  81.50.00  for  the  picture  if  I  could  not 
get  another.  I  believe  I  can  sell  1,000  before 
October  1st.  WoNSLOW  BOWERS,  Maine. 

July  11,  1892. 


Fifteen 


Sold  and  Writes 
Order  Books. 


for  More 


Z>ear  Sirs:— J  report  progress.  I  have  taken 
15  orders.  Please  send  me  by  return  mail 
another  order  book. 

July  9,  1892.       J.iMES  May,  Pennsylvania. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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«^THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.»» 


August  15,  1892. 


1-1  OMErp REE,  ^"'y        atudent  in  each 
fe-j-l '  — -  r——  town  siven  this  privilege. 
'^JilTE  NI>V  TtAI'ID  College  of  SHOKTHAKD 
BUFFALO  N  Y       Send  stamp  for  full  particulars. 


PATENTS 


lEHllANN,  FATTISON  &  SESBIT, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Examina- 
tions Free.   Send  for  circular. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  Yorl(. 

^]V[:E:xi.3:o^3\r 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

139-141  West  64th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
18TH  ANNUAL  SESSION. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  comnieDccs  in  Oc- 
tober each  year.    Circular  and  further  iuformatiou 
on  application  to        A.  LIATJTARD,  M.  D.,  V.  M., 
Mention  Farm  and  Fireside.]      Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


OHIO  NORMAL 

UNIVERSITY 

TlIOROUGir»  PRACTICAL,  ECONOMICAL. 

I  Last  annual  enrollment  2.950  students.  Sustains  ten 
I  Departments.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  bo 
I  accommodated  with  suitable  classes.  No  vacation  ex- 
I  cept  holiday  week.  U.  S.  Military  Department  con- 
I  nected  with  school.  Drill  optional.  Extensive  and 
I  well  selected  library.  Good  hoard,  neatly  furnished 
I  room  and  tuition,  ten  weeks,  JjtSK ;  forty  weeks,  lis  100  5 
I  fifty-one  weeks,  '^Vl'i.  Room  and  board  in  private 
I  families.  Tezt  books  rented  at  minimum  rates.  First 
I  Fall  term  besins  August  9th,.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
U.  S.  L£11R,  A.  M.,  President,  ADA,  OHIO. 


o  Down  Buys 
a  Farm— In  Crop! 


If  you  want  an  80-acre  farm  in  a  good  neighborhood : 
near  railroads;  good  buildings  and  fences  and  now  in 
crop,  send  to-day  for  my  lists.  80,  160,  320-acros  at 
prices  from  $2.50  to  $20.00  per  acre  ! 

As  my  terms  are  ten  years  time  and  only 

One=Tenth  in  Cash 

any  live  farmer  can  make  his  crops  "pay  him  out." 
This  is  better  than  raw  land  at  any  price.  Pays  an 
income  from  the  beginning. 

OTIS  A.  TURNER, 
Room  s.  New  England  Bldg,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


TO  Arkansas,  Louisiana. 
Texas,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Colorada.Utah.Oklahoma, 
Indian  Territory  and  other 

tALUnOlUIld  western  States  via 

MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RY. 

H^IRQN  MOUNTAIN  ROUTE. 

Tickets  on  ssle  at  any  coupon  ofiice  in  U.  S ,  or  Canada, 
on  Special  dates  in  August.  September  and  October. 

For  particulars  enquire  Of  your  nearest  agent. 
»!?WH.  C.  TOWNSEND. G.  P.  & T.  Agt.,  $T.  LOUIS,  MO. 

BICYCLES  PAYMENTS 

»>v!F^\No  extra  charge.  All  makes  new  or  2d 
iy  c-uband.  Lowest  price  guaranteed.Largest 

 H^sloc^  and  oldest  dealers  in  U.  S.  Cata, 

free.  Agts.  wanted.  Rouse,  Hazard  &  Co.,  32     St.,feoria,  III 

THis  mmm  %W 

You  can  pive  this  elegant  ^ 
machine  a  thorougrh  test  before  sending 
uHoneccnl.  TRIAL  FREE,  All  altachtncnts 
free.  Every  machine  warranted  5  years. 
For  catalog,  full  particulars,  etc.,  cuti 
this  adv.  out  and  send  to  us  to-day, 
^  ALTAU  HUNUFACTUBING  CO.,  Ghlcaso,  lU. 


PORTRAITS 

nr      AbBU  lowest  Prices.  OutfitFREE.  ( 


PICTURE 
FRAMES 

.  Lowest  Prices.  OutfitFREE.  Good  Salary 
Write  to-dav  an»i  5:ecure  general  aeency, 
Catlg.  FREE.  ROBT.  JOHNS.  WIfr. 
Dept.  13,         61  &  63  S.  May  St„  CmOAQO 


The  High  Speed  Family  Knitter 

Will  knit  a  stocking  heel  and 
*  toe  in  ten  minutes    "Will  knit 
everything    required   in  the 
bousehola  from  homespun  or 
factory,  wool  or  cotton  yarns. 
The  most  practical  knitter  on  the 
market.    A  child  can  operate  it. 

Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Rapid. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 
Agents  wanted.  For  particulara 
and  sample  work,  address, 

J.  E.  CEARHART,  <}!earrield,  Pa. 

PIANOS  n'^CANS 
,  S150to$1500Us86to$600. 


Aboklely  Perfect! 


S  Sent  tor  trial  "  in  your 
Sown  home  before  you 
buy.    Local  Agents 
'  must  .sell  inferior  instruments  or 
charge  double  what  we  ask.  Catalogue  free 
MAICOIIAL  &  SMITH  PIANO  CO., 
286  East  81»t  St.,  N.T 

JMeutioii  this  paper. 


CLEVEUND  OR  HARRISON  I 

To  immcaiately  intrnducD  our  laTgerllastratcd  cauloguo  ofCam- 
r.  paign  Badge<i,  Emblfiiii3,  Watches  and  Jowclrv,  we  will  send  an 

i'orpUCAIVIPAIGN  BADGE  FREE 

of  all  C03t  providing  you  send  two  Btampa  to  pay  the  poatage. 
'gMi^  Stale  which  ono  you  want.  Frco  offer  limited  to  ones  willingto 
'^fipC^   Bhow  our  goods.   WILLIAMS,  125  3.  Ualated  St.,  Cbicaeo,IlL 

U/IFF  SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
V»irL  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

dj  j  OBu.vs  a  $05.00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 

iPI  A  Sewing  Macbino!  ,  perfect  working,  reliable, 
6nely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy  work, 
with  a  complete  Bet  o  f  the  ]at«3t  improved  attachments 
FREE.   Each  machine  i  3  guaranteed  for  t>  year.''.  Buy 
direct  from  oiir  factorv,  and  aave  dealcre  and  agents 
proflt.__Send  for  TREE  C.VTAI.dOUE,  Mention  paper. 


OXFORD  OIFG.  CO.,  Dept.  24,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Ill,  PRESERVATIVE. 

B  I  BaP  Milkmen,  Creamerymen  and  Dairy- 
■  I  WB  men  can  keep  Milk  and  Cream 
B  B  Bn  ^^^^^  ^  week  -without  vsrng  ice. 
B  B  B  n  Healthful,  tasteless,  odorless  and 
B  B  B  ^^<^^^P6°3i^6>  Sample,  enough  to 
make  test,  mailed  for  ten  cents. 
Olbe  Freservaline  M*i'g  Go. ,  10  Oedar  St. ,  New  York. 


ii 


SUCCESS"  Potato  Digger 

Talks  for  ItseU. 


1 

Where  I  have  no 
agentit  will  be  sent 
on  its  merits  to  any 
farmer  pay  ing  a  real 
l>|r     a   estate  tax.    I  want 
|j    /   every    farmer  to 
Ml  /     know  the  merit  of 

U     THE  "SUCCESS" 

'    .../..^  before  buying  anv 
Digger. 

Patentee  and  Hannfacturer, 

Retail  Price $T2.OTrTifrf7iiiht:  O.Y.  Hallock,York,  Pa. 

EKI^^  ■  1*^%  If  jou  want  to  buy  a  strictly  firet- 
■UB  ■  MlM  |L  class  outQt  at  low  figure;;,  address 
SallllnCATheW.C.LEFFELCO. 
■  ■  ^  ■  ■  «■  WGreenmou«tA».SPRIN(;FIELD,0. 

CD  II  IT  EVAPORATOR 

I     HI  VI    ■     THE  ZIMMERMAN 

The  Standard  MacliiDe 

Different  sUea  and  prices.  Illostrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BI,TMY£U  IKON  WOKK8  CO.,  CInclnnaU,  O. 

Mention  this  paper  wlien  you  write, 

[steel presses] 


10 


^  -==^dK3>^   ^  SELF  FEEDER  ^««^ 
»    DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY.N.Y: 


Mention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  HARNESS 

send  a  2c.  stamp  with  your  address  for  72-page 
\Illustrated  Catalogue  o£  65  ditt'erent  styles  of 
;i<;«rf-™«de  PURE  OAK  LEATHER 
HARNESS.  Single  Sets,  $7  up  ; 
I)oubleSets,$li;up.  Everyhar- 
i  II ess   Warranted  and  Shipped 
[  subject  to  approval.   It  costs 
only  a  2-cent  stamp  to  know 
what  we  can  do  for  you.  TRY  IT 
King  &  Co.,  Wholesale  Mfrs., 
No.5ChurchSt.,Owego,U.Y. 
Mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


BEST  FARM  FENCE,  made  of  GALVAN- 
IZED STEEL  WIRE.  FENCES  and  GATES 
for  all  purposes.  Write  for  free  catalogue 
giving  particulars  and  prices.  Address 

THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.,  RICHMOIW,  IND. 

Be  sure  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Keystone 
Cider  Mills 

I  Do  more  work,  and  from  the  same 
amount  of  pulp  produce 
MORE  CIDER 
than  any  other  Mill  made. 

Work  Rapidly. 

Run  Easily. 

COST  liESS. 

Send  for  circular. 

^KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,J 
Sterling:,  111. 

Be  sure  to  mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


COLUMBIA 


D    WBt  An  Im 


Wind 


New  in  Principle.      Beautiful  in  Appearance. 
POWERFUL  IN  OPERATION. 


Contains  COVERED 
INTERNAL  GEAR. 


UNEQUALED 

IN  THE  LINE  OF 

Pumping  Wind  Mills 

Wo  solicit  the  clo.seBt  in- 
vestiRation.  Also 

COLUMBIA 

Steel  Derricks, 

Iron  Turbine  Wind 
Eneines,  BUCKEYE 
Force  <fc  Lift  Pumps, 
Tank  &  Spray  Pumps, 
BUCKEYE  it  GLOBE 
Lawn  niowers,  Iron 
Fencing,  CTC8ting,<fcc. 
Write  for  circulars. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELO,  OHIO. 

MENTION   THIS    PAPER   WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


BARKIET 


810.00  ROAD  CARTS 

and  upwards. 
For  Style  aud  Finish  they 
can  uot  be  surpassed. 


UARNES 

■     ■    Jl^         FROM  $5.00  UPWi 


CARTS 
and  BUGGIES 


FROM  $5.00  UPWARDS. 

This  cut  shows  our  )S5.50  Harness 
which  we  make  a  specialty  of  and 

'DEFY  COMPETITION 


We  al=o  manufacture  a  complete  line 
of  GOAT  and  DOG  HARNESS  from 
S1.50to.«13%50  per 
set.  GOAT  or  DOG 
CARTS  from  Si.OO 
to  S7.00.  Write  for 
Goat  Catalogue, 


BAEKLEY 
Si70.  PHAETON 


BARKLET 
SS5.00  BUGGIES 

a  Specialty.  We  guar- 
antee ea'tisfaction. 


Read  our  boolc  of  voluntary  Testi- 
monials from  our  customers  and  see 
what  they  think 
of  Barkley  Goods 
and  Business 
Method.s.  It  will 
pay  you  to  do  so. 


manufactured  and  sold  to  dealers,  BUT  NOW  we  are  selling- 
direct  to  consumers,  saving  you  the  traveling  man's  expenses 
antl  dealer's  profit.    Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  iirices. 

FRANK  B.  BARKLEY  MFG.  CO.  ^^^^^X' 

Always  mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


BARELEY 
$153.  CABRIOLET 


BUCKEYE 

FERTlLlZERUniLL 

With  the  Celebrated  2? 

GLASS  FERTILIZER  5^ 


Greatest  Improve'  -5 

mentof  the  Age.  . 
CENTER  GEA]  t'^ 
Raicheis  in  Ground  Whe 

New  LEVER  f..? 

shifting  the  HOEw 

One-half  the  hoes  forward 
and  the  other  half  back.    This  combined  Drill  has  no  equal  on  the 
Eiarket  and  can  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  any  farmer  who  sees  it. 

DQAUPU  UnilQCC-  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Peoria.  Ills.;  St.  Paul, 
DnAHun  nUUotOiininn.;  Kansas  Cy.  Mo.;  SanFrancisco.Cal. 


"Send  for  Circular  to  either  of  tl^e  above  firms  or  to 


Also  manufacturers  of 

Lubin  Pulverizers,  Buck- 
eye Riding  and  Walliing 
Cultivators,  Buckeye 
Seeders,  Buckeye  Cider 
Mills  and  Hay  Rakes. 


SPRINGFIELD^  OHIO. 


THE  COST  IS  THE  SAME 


The  Hartman  Steel  Picket  Fence 

Costs  no  more  than  an  ordinary  clumsy  wood  picket  affair  that  obstructs  the  view  and  will  rot  or  fall  apart  in  a 
short  time.  The  Hartman  Fence  is  artistic  in  design,  protects  the  grounds  without  concealing  them  and  is 
practically  CTerlasting.  JLLUSTBATED  CATALOGVEu-ith  PBICESand  TESTIMONIALS  Mailed  FREE. 
Eastern  Sales  Agency,  MA.RTMA.NMFa,  #'0.,  ltEA.VJER  FAIjIjS,  1*A., 

102  Chambers  St.,  New  York:  Southern  Sales  Agency,  ftl  and     S.  Forsyth  St.,  AtUmta,  (ia, 
T.  D.  Ganse,  General  Western  Sales  Agent,  508  State  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Be  sure  to  mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


TIME  IS 


MONEY 


WHICH  TOtrCAN  SAVE  BT 
USING  THE 

"Queen  Washing  Machine 

One  washer  sold  at  whole- 
sale price  where  we  have 
no  agent.  For  full  particu- 
lars and  catalogue,  address 
The  iSuckeye  Churn  Co., 
P.M. Box 68.  Sidne;,  Ohio. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

WELL  DRILLING  MACHIKERY, 

UTANUFACTUBBD  BT 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  N.  v., 

Snccessora  to  the  Empire  Well  Auger  Oo., 

Mounted  and  on  Sills,  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells, 
with  steam  or  horse 
power. 
Send  for 
atalsgue. 

ACDBBSS 

Williams  Brothers 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Mention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


£RTEL  S  VICTOR  J 

Shipped  AMifWMEBrTobnRHTtf 

OWTaitLAC/HWSTaLLPTMEB  .fc 


G EC. E  R  T E  L &  C  O ,  a Ul N  C  y ,yl.C L; 


IDEAL  In  Name 

and  In  Fact. 


1®% 
MILL 


and  Three  Post 

STEEL  TOWER. 

The  LATEST  and  SEST. 

CiToe  ft.  Geared. 

diLCO  10  aud  IS  ft.  Ungeared, 
TOWERS,  80,  40,  50  &  60.f(, 

Mills  with  or  without  graphite 
bearings. 

STOVER  WFC.  CO.. 

507  River  St.,  FREEPORT,  III. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Stop  right  here!  Read  this  add ! 

1^^^^^^^^    .-.    We  will  send  it  to  you  for  nothlna.  •• 


.'.    Do  You  KnoTC  a  Good  Thinar  When  You  .See  it? 

The  Finest  Catalogue  and  Handbook  of  Musical  Instruments  ever 
issued."  28  pages,  illustrated  in  colors  with  Portraits  and  I'hoto-Litho- 
graphs,  giving  full  particulars  of  the  celebrated  Cornish 

You  buy  a  Piano  or  Organ  direct  from  our  factor^'  at  cost  price,  thus 
saving  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  DON'X  buy  elsewhere  till  you 
see  our  CataloKue.  When  you  have  examined  it  YOU 
WON'T  BUY  KL.SEWHERE.     BE  WI.SE  IN  TI3IE. 

Don't  fill  agents'  and  dealers'  pockets  with  your  hard  earned  money; 
get  everv  cent  of  value  for  yourself,  and  buy  direct  from  the  man- 
ufacturer. Send  at  once  for  our  Catalogue;  it  is  FKEE  TO  ANY 
ADDllBSS.   Write  us. 

CORNISH  <fc  CO.,  (pg^jilt^or)  ^alJ;l'J'i?Je°y^ 

ftJP.Mwaye  mention  this  paper. 

For  30  Uava.  Wishing  to  introduce  our  CBATOX  PORTRAITS  and  at  the  same  time 
'  extend  our  business  and  make  new  customers,  we  have  decided  to  make  this  Special  Offer: 
Send  us  a  Cabinet  Picture,  Photograph,  Tintype, Am  brotype  or  Daguerotype  of  yuui-sell 
or  any  member  of  your  family,  living  or  dead  and  \ve  will  make  you  a  CKAYON  FOR- 
TR.\1T  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  provided  you  exhibit  it  to  your  friends  as  a  sample  of  our 
.work,  and  use  your  influence  in  securing  us  future  orders.  Place  name  and  address  on 
i  back  of  picture  and  it  will  be  returned  in  perfect  order.  We  make  any  change  in  picture 
you  wish,  not  interfering  with  the  likeness.  Refer  to  any  bank  in  Chicago.  Address  all 
mailto  THE  CRESCENT  CRAYON  CO.  Opposite  New  ncrman  Thcalre,  CIIICAdO,  lU.  P.  S.-Wewill  forfeit 
»100  to  anyone  sending  us  photo  and  not  receiving  crayon  picture  FUKE  as  per  this  offer.    This  offer  is  bonaflde. 

When  you  write,  mention  this  paper. 

during  July  and  August.— Send  us  at  once  a  photograph  or  a  tintype  ot 
yourself,  or  any  member  of  your  family,  living  or  dead,  and  we  will  make 
for  you  one  of  our  finest  $25.00  life-size  CRAYON  PORTRAITS  absolutely 
free  of  charge.  This  offer  is  made  to  introduce  our  artistic  portraits  in 
your  vicinity.  Put  your  name  and  address  back  of  photo.,  and  send  same  to  Tanquerey 
Portrait  Society,  741  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  References  :  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmadge, 
all  newspaper  publishers,  Banks,  and  Express  Companies  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  answer  advertisements. 
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The  Circulation  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
ttiis  issue  is 

250,800  COPIES. 

The  Average  Circulation  for  the  24  issues  of 
the  last  12  mouths  has  been 

273,137  COPIES  ERCH  ISSDE. 

To  accommodate  advertisers,  two  editions 
are  printed.   The  Eastern  edition  being 
lOO.SnO  copies,  the  Western  edition 
being  150,500  copies  this  issue. 

Farm  and  Fireside  has  More  Actual 
Subscribers  than  any  Agricultural 
Journal  in  the  "World. 


(urreut  (^merit. 


fEJTATOB  Caklisle,  the  ablest  states- 
man of  the  Democratic  party,  occu- 
pies no  uncertain  position  on  the 
money  question.  His  answer  to  a  letter 
asking  if  he  favors  the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver contains  the  following: 

"The  answer  to  your  question  depends 
largely  upon  what  you  mean  by  the  free 
coinage  of  silver.  If  you  mean  the  policy 
urged  by  many,  under  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  would  be 
compelled  by  law  to  receive  sixty-eight 
cents'  worth  of  silver  bullion  when  pre- 
sented by  the  owner,  and  coin  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
compel  the  people  by  law  to  accept  the 
coin  as  the  equivalent  of  one  hundred 
cents,  my  answer  is  that  I  am  not  now 
and  never  have  been  in  favor  of  it. 

"I  am  opposed  to  free  coinage  of  either 
gold  or  silver,  but  in  favor  of  unlimited 
coinage  of  both  metals  upon  terms  of  ex- 
act equality.  No  discrimination  should 
be  made  in  favor  of  or  against  the  other ; 
nor  sliould  any  discrimination  be  made 
in  favor  of  the  holders  of  gold  or  silver 
bullion  against  the  great  people  who  own 
other  kinds  of  proi^erty.  A  great  govern- 
ment should  treat  all  of  its  citizens  alike, 
and  whatever  it  attempts  to  do  otherwise 
it  will  engender  a  spirit  of  discontent, 
which  sooner  or  later  must  disturb  the 
harmony  if  not  the  peace  of  society. 

"Gold  and  silver  bullion  should  be 
treated  exactly  alike  in  the  mints  of  the 
United  States;  a  dollar's  worth  of  gold 
should  be  coined  into  a  gold  dollar,  and  a 
dollar's  worth  of  silver  should  be  coined 
into  a  silver  dollar,  and  if  no  charge  is 
made  for  coining  one,  then  no  charge 
should  be  made  for  coinage  of  the  other. 

"Neither  gold  nor  silver  coins,  except- 
ing subsidiary  coins,  will  aver  again  enter 
very  greatly  into  the  circulation  of  any 
great  commercial  country,  but  they  will 
serve  only  as  a  basis  for  the  issue  of  the 
currency.  Any  measure  that  would 
broaden  this  basis  would  benefit  the  world 
generally,  but  this  cannot  be  done  by  the 
fabrication  of  two  coins  of  the  same  de- 
nomination but  of  unequal  intrinsic  value. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  by  our  expe- 
rience during  the  last  fourteen  years  with 
silver  as  a  legal  tender,  and  we  are  still  on 
a  gold  basis. 

"There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  the 
basis  of  circulation  can  be  broadened  by 
the  use  of  silver  as  part  of  the  real  money. 
First,  by  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar 
coataiuing  a  dollar's  worth  of  silver ;  seO' 


ond,  by  an  international  agreement  on  a 
ratio. 

»  «  *  •»  *  *  -Si 

"It  is  impossible  for  any  nation  to  pro- 
vide a  stable  ratio;  an  international  con- 
ference is  the  only  tribunal  that  can  ex- 
tricate us  from  this  position." 

In  conclusion,  the  senator  says  he  will 
support  any  measure  that  will  fully  re- 
monetize  silver  and  insure  equality  of  the 
dollars  coined  from  the  two  metals,  and 
he  sincerely  hopes  that  the  approaching 
conference  will  be  able  to  reach  such  an 
agreement  as  will  meet  the  approval  of 
all  governments  participating  in  it. 

These  brief  extracts  from  a  notable  letter 
show  that  the  senator  takes  a  strong  posi- 
tion against  free  silver  coinage,  and  in 
favor  of  biraetalism,  with  equality  se- 
cured by  tho  equal  bullion  value  of  gold 
and  silver  coins,  or  by  the  establishment 
of  an  international  ratio  between  the  two 
metals. 


BE  there  not  two  young  men  in  each 
county  of  Ohio  who  can  accept  and 
make  good  use  of  a  free  scholarship 
for  a  two  years'  course  of  instruction  in 
agriculture? 

The  Ohio  State  University  offers  a  free 
scholarship  in  the  short  course  in  agricul- 
ture to  one  student  annually  from  each 
county  in  Ohio.  Each  scholarship  covers 
all  college  dues  and  is  valid  for  two  years, 
hence  each  county  may  have  two  scholar- 
ships. The  appointments  are  made  by 
the  county  board  of  agriculture,  to  whom 
applications  for  scholarships  for  the  com- 
ing two  years  should  be  made  at  once. 
The  fall  term  begins  September  14th. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  young 
men  who  wish  to  get  a  fair  understanding 
of  the  more  important  sciences  underly- 
ing the  practice  of  farming,  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  the  crops  of  the  field,  orchard  and 
garden,  and  the  live  stock  of  the  farm,  a 
better  understanding  of  the  chief  farm 
methods  and  practices,  together  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  commoner  diseases  of 
animals  and  plants  and  of  insect  depreda- 
tions. The  farm,  gardens,  orchards,  vine- 
yard, forest  tree  plantation,  greenhouses, 
veterinary  hospital,  laboratories,  library, 
museums  and  illustrative  materials,  and 
a  large  corps  of  instructors,  furnish  the 
earnest  student  ample  opportunities  for 
study.  No  young  man  who  expects  to 
become  a  farmer  can  afford  to  bo  without 
this  instruction. 

Work  in  the  farm  and  gardens  give  a 
limited  number  of  students  an  opportu- 
nity to  earn  money.  A  number  of  stu- 
dents are  earning  a  part,  and  a  few  all,  of 
their  expenses. 

For  further  information,  address  Pres- 
ident W.  H.  Scott,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

In  connection  with  this  offer,  read  the 
following : 

"Give  me  a  picture  of  the  ideal  farmer 
of  the  future,"  asked  a  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Herald,  of  the  secretary  of 
agriculture  recently.  "What  must  he  be 
to  succeed?" 

"The  only  hope  of  the  American  farmer 
will  be  his  brains,"  replied  General  Rusk. 
"The  sharp  competitions  between  sections 
and  countries  which  will  be  induced  bj' 
increased  facilities  for  transportation  will 
stir  the  agriculturist  up  to  his  best  efforts. 
His  chances  for  fortune  making  will  be 
great,  but  he  will  have  to  be  prepared  to 
fight  the  battle  of  competition  for  them. 
He  must  be  sufficiently  well  educated  in 
§ci9«ce,  as  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  agri-. ' 


culture,  and  he  must  be  intelligent  enough 
to  study  his  surroundings  and  to  apply 
his  knowledge  to  the  conditions  about 
him.  He  will  be  able  to  meet  his  fellow- 
citizens  on  an  equal  footing,  and  his 
brains  will  command  from  his  class  in 
the  industry  which  he  represents  the  re- 
spect and  consideration  which  he  deserves, 
and  he  will  give  other  classes  and  other 
industries  due  respect  in  return.  The 
farmer  of  the  future  will  be  a  business 
man,  able  not  only  to  compel  his  soil  to 
do  its  best  in  the  matter  of  production, 
but  to  study  the  markets  and  know  what 
will  sell  the  best  and  what  will  command 
the  highest  price.  This  farmer  will  keep 
his  accounts  like  any  other  business  man, 
so  that  he  may  know  exactly  where  his 
profits  are  and  where  they  have  been." 

HE  National  League  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  American  Institutions  is  a 
strong  organization,  absolutely  un- 
sectarian  and  non-partisan  in  character. 
Its  objects  are  to  secure  constitutional 
and  legislative  safeguards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  common-school  system 
and  otlier  American  institutions,  and 
to  promote  public  instruction  in  harmony 
with  such  institutions,  and  to  prevent  all 
sectarian  or  denominational  approjiri- 
ations  of  public  funds. 

In  furtherance  of  these  objects,  it  is  en- 
deavoring to  secure  an  amendnient  to 
the  United  States  constitution  prohibiting 
sectarian  legislation.  This  proposed  XVI 
amendment  reads  as  follows: 

"No  state  shall  pass  any  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  use  its  prop- 
erty or  credit,  or  any  money  raised  by 
taxation,  or  authorize  either  to  be  used, 
for  the  purpose  of  founding,  maintaining 
or  aiding,  by  appropriation,  payment  for 
services,  expenses  or  otherwise,  any 
church,  religious  denomination  or  relig- 
ious society,,  or  any  institution,  society  or 
undertaking,  which  is  wholly,  or  in  part, 
under  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  control." 

Last  January  this  amendment  was  in- 
troduced into  both  houses  of  Congress, 
and  referred  to  the  respective  committees' 
on  the  judiciary. 

The  committees  granted  the  league  an 
attentive  hearing  on  the  amendment,  and 
the  house  committee  ordered  the  argu- 
ments printed  for  the  use  of  its  members. 
These  committees  will  probably  report  at 
the  second  session  of  the  present  Congress. 
In  anticipation  of  action  by  Congress  on 
the  amendment  next  winter,  over  three 
hundred  thousand  autograph  memorials 
from  citizens  have  been  sent  to  members 
of  Congress,  and  the  work  of  preparing 
and  sending  them  still  continues. 

The  amendment  has  been  indorsed  by 
various  patriotic  American  orders,  thus 
securing  tlie  co-operation  of  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  voters. 

The  amendment  has  the  approval  and 
the  league  the  supj^ort  of  many  of  the 
most  influential  journals  of  the  country. 


piTHE  experience  of  last  fall  taught  a 
lesson  that  the  wheat  growers  of  the 
winter-wheat  belt  should  never  for- 
get. At  and  after  the  time  of  sowing 
wheat  a  drouth  prevailed.  The  fall 
growth  was  very  short.  In  fact,  until  the 
exceptionally  heavy  rains  of  spring 
brought  it  forward,  the  wheat  crop  prom- 
ised to  be  a  very  small  one.  Spring 
weather  was  unusually  favorable  to  win- 
ter wheat,  considering  its,  condition  ia 


the  fall  and  winter.  A  fair  cr5p  having 
been  secured  under  these  circumstances, 
growers  are  apt  to  forget  the  condition  of 
wheat  last  fall,  and  neglect  the  lesson 
taught. 

An  abundance  of  rain  has  fallen  during 
the  summer,  and  the  subsoil  reservoirs  of 
our  wheat-fields  contain  sufficient  moist- 
ure to  insure  quick  germination  and  rapid 
growth  of  the  wheat  sown  next  fall,  if  itcan 
be  preserved  for  that  purpose.  Can  that  be 
done?  Sufficient  can  be  preserved  for  the 
purpose  by  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
seed-bed.  On  land  plowed  for  wheat,  the 
harrow  should  follow  immediately  and 
put  a  mulch  of  fine  surface  soil  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  water  from  the  subsoil 
reservoir  by  capillary  attraction.  After 
every  hard  rain,  break  the  crust  with  the 
harrow  and  keep  the  mulch  of  surface 
soil.  It  will  preserve  sufficient  moisture 
for  the  germination  and  earl3'  growth  of 
the  wheat,  and  put  it  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  winter.  If  a  fall  drouth  oc- 
curs, the  wheat-fields  are  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition  to  withstand  its  effects. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  rain  at  seeding-time,  no  harm 
will  have  been  done  by  this  careful  prep- 
aration and  care  of  the  seed-bed.  Thor- 
ough cultivation  of  the  soil  makes  the 
plant-food  it  cpntains  quickly  available 
for  the  growing  crop.  "Tillage  is  ma- 
nure." With  wheat,  that  work  must  be 
done  before  the  crop  is  sown. 

Fi-om  now  until  seeding-time  keep  the 
harrow  at  work. 

N  agricultural  journal  recently  com- 
pared dollar  wheat  ,with  twenty- 
flve-cent  butter  in  this  way: 
"When  the  farmer  ships  a  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  wheat,  he  pays  freight 
on  thirty  tons  of  liis  product.  When  the 
creameryman  ships  a  tliousand  dollars' 
worth  of  butter,  he  pays  freight  on  two 
tons."  This  is  one  advantage  of  the 
creamery  over  the  granary. 

A  much  greater  advantage  will  be  seen 
by  considering  the  fertility  talien  from 
the  farm  by  wheat  and  butter.  Take  the 
three  important  constituents  of  j)lant- 
food  at  their  market  rates  in  commercial 
fertilizers: 

♦  Lbs.  Value, 
xviioot  (  Phosphoric  acid   623  @  .07  $36.61 

1  OOObuLhels^  Potash  307  (13  .05  15.35 

l.UUODUSueis  l^j^j^j.Qj^g^  1,045®. 15  1.56.71 

$208.67 


Butter  fPhosphoric  acid") 

4,000  poundsj^t^-^^^,^  J—. 

Balance  all  in  favor  of  the  butter. 

Again,  the  one  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  dollar  wheat  can  be  grown  on  forty 
acres  of  land ;  one  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  twenty-five  cent  butter — four 
thousand  pounds — can  be  produced  by 
ensilage  and  clover,  or  by  ensilage 
balanced  with  proper  grain  rations,  from 
eight  acres  or  less. 


CONTRIBUTOK  to  the  Rurcil  New- 
Yorker  concludes  an  interesting 
article  on  ensilage  with  this  state- 
ment: "I  am  probably  called  a  silo  en- 
thusiast; but  as  I  can  get  a  tljousand 
pounds  of  twenty-five-cent  butter  from 
one  acre  of  ensilage  corn,  properly 
balanced  with  a  suitable  grain  ration,  and 
fed  to  tlie  right  kind  of  cows,  I  trj'  to  bear 
up  under  the  name  with  becoming 
modesty  and  meekness."  This  is  another 
"startler"  for  the  scientific  critic  who 
doubted  Mr.  Talcott's  statement  of  the 
cost  of  producing  milK  t>y  feedipg  en- 
silage and  clover. 
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A  NOVEL  ROLLER. 

,  OI/LEBS  of  various  designs — 
solid  oak  log,  drum  of  cast- 
iron,  sectional  serrated  cast- 
iron  rings,  etc. — are  well  un- 
derstood, but  I  have  not  come 
across  in  this  country  of  in- 
genuity, even  in  the  farm- 
implement  line,  anything 
like  one  I  shall  endeavor  to  describe.  I 
would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  do  so 
were  it  not  that  I  have  years  of  practical, 
satisfactory  experience  of  its  efficiency, 
under  special  circumstances  which  occur 
over  and  over  again. 

To  some  hints  thrown  out  to  the  writer 
by  one  of  our  esteemed  gentlemen  far- 
mers, who  had  the  first  view  of  my  draw- 
ing, that  it  was  Superseded  byimplements 
like  the  Cutaway,  Disc,  Spade  or  Acme 
harrows,  I  can  say  safely,  no. 

Every  bit  of  land  to  be  planted  on  in 
the  spring,  or  held  over  as  fallow,  for  rest, 
weeding  and  fertilizing  until  next  au- 
tumnal seed-time,  should  be  autumn- 
plowed  stands  no  gainsaying,  for  such 
ha've  the  benefit  of  pulverization  by  Jack 
Frost.  But  many  circumstauces  prevent 
a  farmer  from  doing  so,  and  he  is  obliged 
to  let  it  stand  until  spring,  when  he  has 
often  no  choice  of  suitable  times  and  con- 
ditions. The  soil  is  wet,  stiff  clay  being 
particularly  pertinacious  in  retaining 
water,  and  the  furrows  are  turned  over  in 
a  shiny  condition  and  left  to  dry,  and 
become  baked  under  sun  and  draft. 

 O 


footed"  one  to  grub  up,  and  in  the  interval 
and  last,  pulverize  with  the  double  steel- 
bar  roller. 

This  roller  consists  of  four  cast-iron 
rings  with  holes  in  their  circumferences, 
to  which  are  riveted  a  number  of  one- 
inch-square,  steel  bars,  joining  two  to- 
gether, forming  a  cylinder,  as  it  were. 
Through  the  nave-like  center  of  these  is 
stuck  an  axle.  Above  these  pairs  of 
"cylinders"  is  a  strong,  wooden  frame, 
necessary  not  only  for  the  driver  to 
sit  on,  but  to  form  the  propelling  me- 
dium. It  rests  on  vertical  supports  fitted 
at  both  ends  (and  in  the  center  be- 
tween these  "cylinders,"  if  thought 
fit)  to  the  axle.  The  center  horse  steers 
and  balances  this  framework  by  two 
poles,  while  all  three  pull  by  traces 
and  whiffle  trees,  which  are  so  arranged 
as  to  make  the  pull  act  direct  on  the 
axle. 

Each  roller  section  is  3  feet  in  diameter 
and  3  feet  3  inches  long,  making  it  6  feet 
6  inches  over  all.    It  is  mechanically 


D.  — Side  view,  full  size.  V  V,  steel  bar; 
W  W,  rivet ;  Y,  wheel  or  ring. 

E.  — End  view,  full  size.  V,  steel  bars; 
W,  rivets ;  Y,  wheel  or  ring. 

A.  Become. 


OHIO  STATE  BUILDING,  AT  THE  WORLD'S 
FAIR. 

The  building  is  colonial  in  style,  size 
100  by  100  feet,  and  is  by  McLaughlin, 
architect,  of  Cincinnati,  selected  by  the 
State  Association  of  Architects. 

The  material  is  wood,  covered  with 
"staff,"  a  fire-proof  composition  resemb- 
ling stone. 

In  all  furniture  and  decorations,  Ohio 
productions  will  be  employed,  each  room 
being  furnished  by  an  Ohio  city.  There 
will  be  a  reception  hall,  commissioners' 
room,  ladies'  public  and  private  parlors, 
gentlemen's  public  and  private  parlors, 
smoking-room,  reading-room,  assembly- 
room,  post-office,  railroad  ticket-office, 
information-room,  press-room,  check- 
room with  safes,  and  a  room  for  the  Ohio 


UHIO  STATK  BUILDIJiG, 

Strong,  light  to  pull  and  easy  to  turn  on 
its  own  axis. 

Critics  will  here  say:  "But  you  use 
three  horses,  whereas  ours  require  two." 
Well,  this  roller  can  also  use  two,  for  it  is 
light  and  of  good  diameter,  but  abandon- 
ing the  snail-pace  progress,  this  roller 
moves  at  a  trot,  and  performs  three  times 
as  much  work  through  its  concussion, 
friction  with  and  weight  on  clods ;  will 
break  up  and  smooth  the  previously  har- 
rowed fields  of  stiff  clay  such  as  no  other 
implement  can. 

DESCEIPTION  OF  DIAGEAMS. 

Fig.  A. — Front  section,  showing  one 
section  of  the  roller  dressed  with  bars, 
the  other  without,  showing  position  of 
rings,  axle,  etc. 

Fig.  B. — Transverse  section,  showing 
the  end  of  the  ring  and  ends  of  bars,  end 
of  axle,  of  the  support  of  frame  and  ap- 
plication of  pulling  disc  on  axle,  of  whif- 
fietrees  and  poles. 

Fig.  C. — Plan  of  the  wooden  frame, 
poles,  whiffletrees,  etc. 

Figs.  D  and  ,E. — Part  of  ring  with  two 
bars  united  thereto,  of  actual  size. 

A. — Front  section,  showing  O,  frame ;  P 
P,  two  poles;  Q,  standard  (wood);  F,  steel- 
bar  cylinder;  G,  wheel;  H,  section  of 
wheel;  N,  axle;  I,  nave;  K,  standard  sup- 


AT  THE  World's  Fair. 

Propaganda  Co.  The  building  is  just 
northeast  of  the  art  building.  In  front  will 
be  the  Ohio  monument,  to  cost  |25,000. 
The  building  will  cost  §30,000,  aside  from 
contributions,  which  will  make  its  value 
about  §50,000. 

The  only  exhibits  in  the  building  will 
be  the  official  exhibits  of  the  state. 

Building  will  be  dedicated,  with  the 
main  buildings,  October  11th,  12th  and 
13th,  1892,  and  will  then  remain  open 
till  close  of  exhibition.  A  member  of 
the  state  board  will  be  present  at  all 
tim'es. 
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Fig.  a. 


Again,  here  is  a  field  of  clover  to  be 
broken  up  in  the  after-summer,  which 
must  be  done  in  order,  to  satisfy  the 
craving  for  mathematically  arranged  rota- 
tion, leaving  the  earth  lumpy.  By  what 
medium  can  one  put  such  conditioned 
fields  in  condition?  By  harrowing.  By  a 
harrow  not  of  the  class  "made  to  sell," 
but  one  which  disintegrates  the  hardened 
plow-cuts.  First  round  by  the  square 
one,  fractionally  to  loosen  the  earth,  and 
the  ?ec-o!).cJ  one  by  the  triaiiguliu-, '-duck- 


port,  iroa  plate;  L,  pin;  M,  draft-disc 
connected  with  draft-iron. 

B. — Side  view,  showing  O,  frame;  P, 
pole;  Q,  standard  (wood);  K,  trace;  S, 
whiifletree;  T,  whifBetree  bar  (for  three); 
U,  draft-iron  in  continuation  of  disc,  M; 
I,  nave;  K,  standard  support;  L,  pin;  M, 
draft-disc;  N,  axle;  F, steel-bar  cyclinder. 

C— Plan.  O,  frame;  N,  axle;  P  P, 
poles ;  F  F,  steel-bar  cylinder  place ;  U  U 
U,  diaft-iron;  T,  wbitfletree  bar;  S  S  S, 
whiffletrees. 


COMMENTS    ON    CURRENT  STATION 
LITERATURE. 

BY.T.  GEEIUER. 

Substitute  foe  Ashes.— That  wood 
ashes  are  one  of  the  best  fertilizers  for 
fruit  crops,  and  if  supplemented  with  ni- 
trogenous matter  and  perhaps  bone,  also 
for  general  garden  crops,  is  well  known. 
Most  soils  are  benefited  by  liberal  appli- 
cations of  such  ashes,  and  not  only  im- 
proved in  fertility,  but  also  in  mechanical 
texture.  Where  ashes  can  be  had  cheaplj^, 
it  will  be  in  the  farmer's  interest  to  use 
them  largely.'  The  whole  question  is 
merely  that  of  cost.  A  good  quality  of 
unleached  ashes  is  now  being  oliered,  by 
W.  S.  Powell,  at  |8  per  ton ;  this  is  cheap 


ashes.  Can  we  then  provide  110  pounds 
of  potash,  39  of  phosphoric  acid  and  1,220 
of  carbonate  of  lime  in  flue  condition  in 
some  other  form  cheaper  than  ashes?  An 
application  in  the  late  fall  of  20  bushels  of 
burned  oyster-shell  lime  (40  pounds  to 
the  bushel),  at  12  cents  per  bushel,  would 
supph'  as  m  uch  lime  as  a  ton  of  ashefe,  at  a 
cost  of  §2.40;  500  pounds  of  cotton-hull 
ashes  in  addition  would  cost  §8.75,  and 
supply  as  much  or  more  potash  than  a 
ton  of  Canada  ashes,  and  very  consider- 
ably more  phosphoric  acid.  The  weight 
of  these  two  things  would  be  1,300 pounds 
as  against  2,000  pounds  of  Canada  ashes, 
which  involves  a  saving  in  cartage;  the 
cost,  §11.15 — a  little  less  than  Canada  ashes 
cost  on  the  average. 

"The  comparison  is  here  made  with 
ashes  of  excellent  quality.  With  ashes  of 
lower  grade,  which  are  more  common  in 
our  markets  to-day,  the  showing  for  the 
substitue  would  be  much  more  favorable. 
If  cotton-hull  ashes  are  not  available,  in 
their  place  may  be  used  220  pounds  of 
high-grade  sulphate  of  potash  and  150 
pounds  of  some  cheap  steamed  bone  and 
800  pounds  of  oyster-shell  lime,  the  three 
costing  §11.10.  The  above-named  mix- 
tures would  be  close  imitations  of  supe- 
rior wood  ashes,  not  only  as  respects  the 
kinds  and  proportions  of  fertilizing  el- 
ements, but  also  as  to  the  form  and  com- 
binations of  these  elements.  Still  cheaper, 
and  in  most  cases  probably  no  less 
eflfective,  would  be  a  mixture  of  800 
pounds  (20  bushels)  of  burned  oyster-shell 
lime  with  150  pounds  of  bone  and  220 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  the  total 
weighing  1,170  pounds  and  costing  §9.45. 
The  oyster-shell  lime  being  caustic,  should 
b«  put  on  in  the  late  fall  or  early  spring, 
and.  being  fine  and  pulverulent,  will  soon 
be  converted  into  carbonate.  Stone  lime 
could  be  used  instead  of  oyster-shell  Lime, 
but  being  in  hard  lumps,  would  require 
slaking  before  being  sown.  The  sulphate 
or  muriate  of  potash  and  bone  are  best 
applied  in  spVing." 

My  friends  will  see  that  in  either  case 
the  cost  of  any  substitute  for  a  ton  of  good 
unleached  ashes,  with  freight  included, 
will  come  pretty  close  to  if  not  above  §11. 
I  confess  I  am  prejudiced  in  favor  of  gen- 
uine ashes,  and  would  prefer  them  to  any 
substitute  at  prices  named,  provided  the 
ashes  are  guaranteed  to  contain  at  least 
5}4  per  cent  potash  and  nearly  2  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid,  and  can  be  had,  deliv- 
ered at  your  door  or  near  station,  for  from 
§10  to  §12  per  ton.  If  muriate  of  potash  is 
used  in  the  substitute  formula,  I  see  no 
obection  to  its  being  applied  in  the  fall  or 
winter.  In  fact,  I  should  prefer  that  time 
for  the  work,  in  order  to  give  the  rains 
and  snows  a  chance  of  washing  the  chlo- 
rides out  of  the  soil. 

Removing  Tassels  from  Corn. — It  is 
often  claimed  that  the  removal  of  the  tas- 
sels of  corn,  either  at  their  first  develop- 
ment— just  leaving  enough  of  them  to 
effect  proper  fertilization — or  even  after 
the  pollen  has  been  shed,  will  increase 
the  jaeld  of  the  grain.  This  looks  plaus- 
ible enough.  Theoretically,  the  produc- 
tion of  tassels,  etc.,  which  we  do  not  care 
for,  is  wasted  eftbrt,  and  the  plant's  ener- 
gies might  be  confined  more  closely  to 
the  production  of  grain.  To  find  out 
whether  practice  upholds  theory  in  this 
matter,  a  number  of  tests  have  been  made, 
not  only  by  individual  growers  and  ex- 
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enough.  The  trouble  with  most  of  the 
Canada  ashes  is  that  they  are  too  variable 
in  quality  and,  with  all  the  freight,  etc., 
added,  often  too  expensive  for  the  plant- 
food  they  contain. 

In  bulletin  Xo.  110  of  the  Connecticut 
state  experiment  station  are  found  some 
remarks  on  unleached  ashes  and  substi- 
tutes for  them.  "It  is  safe  to  say,"  says 
the  bulletin,  "that  the  carbonates  and 
phosphates  of  potash,  magnesia  and  lime 
constitute  the  entire  agricultural  value  of 


perimenters — among  them  the  Rural 
New-  Yorker — but  also  by  various  exper- 
iment stations.  Before  me  is  bulletin  No. 
40  of  the  Cornell  University  experiment 
station,  in  which  Geo.  C.  Watson  reports 
the  outcome  of  experiments  made  on  the 
station  grounds.  The  results  here,  as  in 
most  experiments  made  elsewhere,  did 
not  show  gain  enough  in  grain  produc- 
tion to  be  worth  mentioning. 

I  quote  from  the  bulletin  as  follows: 
"Wherever      increase  in  yield  hsis  been 
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secured  by  removing  the  tassels,  it  seems 
to  have  been  secured  by  removing  them 
daily,  or  as  soon  as  they  make  their  first 
appearance,  and  that  the  object  of  remov- 
ing the  tasselfe  is  not  accomplished  when- 
ever they  are  allowed  to  shed  pollen  or 
even  expand."  If  this  is  true,  I  think  it 
is  a  high  price  to  pay  in  labor  for  the 
slight  and  uncertain  gain  in  grain.  The 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  go  over  his  corn- 
fields every  few  days,  removing  tassels  as 
they  develop. 

But  there  is  another  point  which  has 
not  been  taken  in  consideration.  Leaf 
growth  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
perfect  development  of  ears.  The  careless 
removal  of  tassels  will  result  in  the  re- 
moval of  leaves,  which  again  must  have  a 
deleterious  influence  upon  the  production 
of  grain.  If  there  is  a  gain  in  preventing 
the  production  of  pollen,  as  wasted  en- 
ergy, this  gain  may  be  more  than'  offset 
by  lessening  the  leaf  surface,  and  conse- 
quently lowering  the  digestive  faculties 
of  the  entire  plant.  If  I  were  to  remove 
tassels  at  all,  I  should  cut  them  off  above 
the  highest  leaf-blade. 
•  The  station  found  that  the  pollen  pro- 
duced an  acre  of  corn,  the  hills  being  3}4 
feet  apart,  and  each  hill  having  three 
stalks,  contains  about  2^4  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen and  next  to  no  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  I  do  not  believe,  as  one  of  the 
station*  states  as  "a  well-known  fact," 
that  "the  development  of  the  floral  organs 
is  a  great  strain  upon  the  plant."  The 
strain  of  producing  flowers  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  that  of  producing  seed. 
The  lavishness  with  which  nature  pro- 
duces flowers  and  pollen  alone  proves  it 
to  be  an  easy  task ;  the  small  amount  of 
plant-food  found  in  pollen  proves  it.  To 
sum  up,  I  would  say  that  this  idea  of  re- 
moving tassels  for  the  sake  of  increasing 
the  yield  of  corn,  is  of  next  to  no  practi- 
cal value  to  the  every-day  farmer. 

Cost  of  PiiANT-FooDS. — The  following 
is  a  schedule  of  trade  values  adopted  by 
experiments  for  1892: 

Cts.  per  lb. 

Nitrogen  in  ammonia  salts  17>^ 

"         "  nitrates  15 

Organic  nitrogen  In  dried  and  fine  ground 

flsli,  meat  and  blood  16 

Organic  nitrogen  in  castor  pomace  and  cot- 
ton-seed meal  15 

Organic  nitrogen  in  fine  ground  bone  and 

tankage  15 

Organic  nitrogen  in  fine-medium  bone  and 

tankage  12 

Organic  nitrogen  in  medium  bone  and 

tankage  

Organic  nitrogen    In    coarser  bone  and 

tankage   7% 

Organic  nitrogen  in  horn  shavings,  hair 

and  coarse  fish  scrap  ,   7 

Phosphoric  acid,  soluble  in  water  ly^ 

"  "        "       "  ammonium 

cit«-ate   7>^ 

Pliosphorio  acid,  insoluble  in  dry  ground 

fish,  fine  bone  and  tankage   7 

Phosphoric  acid,  insoluble  in  fine-medium 

bone  and  tankage   53^ 

Phosphoric  acid,  insoluble  In  medium  bone 

and  tankage   iy^ 

Phosphoric  acid.  Insoluble  in  coarser  bone 

and  tankage  3 


CO-OPERATIVE  CREAMERY  BUSINESS. 

In  last  issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside  I 
mentioned  some  of  the  advantages  of  co- 
operative dairy  work  when  mixed  with 
general  farming.  To  that  I  desire  to  add 
that  in  no  manner  can  large  farms  be 
kept  in  as  constantly  improving  condition 
as  they  can  when  carrying  quite  a  large 
stock  of  cattle,  with  ensilage  and  silos. 
Then  the  home  manufacture  of  fertilizer 
soon  assumes  wonderful  proportions. 

If  the  majority  of  farmers  will  do  this 
they  can  raise  nearly  as  many  acres  of 
oats  and  wheat  as  they  now  do,  because 
the  same  amount  of  corn  ground  will,  if 
planted  with  the  large  ensilage  corn  and 
fitted  for  best  cattle  feed  in  the  silo,  make 


long  life-time  on  sixty-four  acres  of  land, 
doing  nothing  but  general  farming,  and 
that  all  in  the  old  way  his  dad  did,  thinks 
it  is  impossible  to  grow  feed  upon  the 
farm  in  the  manner  and  for  the  cost  I 
stated  in  July  1st  issue  of  Fabm  and 
Fireside.  He  fired  his  gun  of  antiquated 
scientific  information  at  me  last  week,  in 
the  Oliio  Farmer,  but  it  does  not  alter 
facts.  I  stated  only  the  truth  as  I  gave  it, 
and  it  is  possible  for  a  large  majority  of 
the  farms  in  Ohio  to  equal  or  excel  the 
results  of  mine.  I  know  of  many  men 
who  are  doing  better  and  working  up 
nearer  to  the  possibilities  of  the  farm. 
Mr.  Cornelius  Easthope,  of  Niles,  Ohio, 
1  the  famous  Jersey  cattle  breeder,  is  keep- 
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Phosphoric  acid,  insoluble  in  complete  fer- 
tilizers  2 

Potash  as  high-grade  sulphate,  in  forms 

free  from  muriates  (or  chlorides)  5}^ 

Potash  as  muriate   i% 

It  will  be  seen  that  values  have  slightly 
changed  from  last  year's.  The  New  Jer- 
sey station,  however,  thinks  that  this  val- 
uation is  too  high,  and  certainly  it  favors 
the  manufacturers  of  coramersial  fer- 
tilizers. This  station,  in  bulletin  No.  88, 
gives  a  number  of  formulas  for  home 
mixtures,  and  states  that  their  average 
cost  was  §4.70  per.  ton,  or  15  per  cent 
less  than  their  valuation.  These  are 
things  which  the  manure  buyers  should 
Btudy-  ♦ 


it  possible  to  increase  the  numberof  cattle 
kept  upon  the  farm,  and  this  will  add 
very  largely  to  the  manure  pile  and  enable 
the  wheat,  oat  and  meadow  fields  to  be 
rapidly  put  in  better  condition,  and  yield 
heavier  crops. 

Since  I  have  done  my  farm  work  in  this 
manner,  and  kept  forty  head  of  cattle  and 
several  horses  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  acres,  it  has  enabled  me  to  make 
fully  three  hundred  loads  of  barn-yard 
manure  annually.  This  I  use  largely  on 
my  wheat  ground,  top-dressing  after  it  is 
plowed.  It  gives  me  an  almost  certain 
heavy  crop  of  wheat  and  an  excellent 
catch  of  clover.  The  ground  is  made  so 
rich  that  it  yields  two  tons  or  more  per 
acre  of  clover  hay,  and  gives  a  good  sec- 
ond crop  of  clover  for  seed,  pasture  or 
hay.  I  always  save  mine  for  one  of 
these  purposes,  because  the  clover  from 
one  year's  growth  will  have  the  largest 
amount  of  root  production  it  can  make, 
and  I  plow  it  for  my  ensilage  corn  the  fol- 
lowing season. 

I  haul  considerable  manure  in  winter- 
time fresh  from  the  stables,  and  put  it 
upon  this  clover-sod  ground  to  plow 
under  for  the  corn  crop.  The  large  pile 
of  manure  is  then  better  distributed  and 
the  work  of  getting  it  out  upon  the  fields 
made  easier  by  using  it  upon  both  corn 
and  wheat.  If  the  corn  stubble  is  plowed 
under,  it  will  furnish  as  rich  a  seed-bed 
for  oats  as  they  can  stand  upon,  and  with 
me,  produce  from  sixty  to  eighty  bushels 
per  acre.  I  could  not  possibly  raise 
as  heavy  oats  in  any  other  manner. 

The  oat-stubble  ground  we  plow 
as  soon  as  the  crop  can  be  harvested 
and  removed  from  the  field;  then 
we  roll  down  the  furrows  and  pack 
it  firm,  an^i  harrow,  crush  and  roll 
the  ground  after  we  have  spread,  our 
heavy  coating  of  manure  upon    it.  I 
have  twenty  loads  per  acre — sometimes 
more— for  this  purpose.    Every  few  days 
we  give  the  field  another  harrowing  or 
crushing,  fitting  the  seed-bed  as  finely  as 
possible,  and  when  the  proper  time  comes 
for  drilling,  it  is  in  excellent  condition 
for  the  seeding  of  wheat. 

Now,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  secure 
this  vast  amount  of  fertilizer  upon  the 
farm  except  by  help  of  the  large  dairy  we 
keep.  We  feed,  grow  and  sell  some  cattle 
because  we  do  not  desire  to  milk  so  many 
cows.  Two  hands  can  milk  twenty  cows, 
night  and  morning,  and  not  interfere 
very  much  with  the  regular  crop  work  of 
the  farm.  I  can  now  grow  more  bushels 
of  grain,  more  tons  of  hay  per  acre  th*an.I 
could  twenty  years  ago  upon  this  same 
farm,  and  produce  the  whole  for  less 
money  per  acre,  and  consequently  less 
cost.  In  this  way  I  make  more  money 
upon  the  farm,  in  spite  of  wicked  legisla- 
tion and  all  the  everlasting  causes  for 
farmers  grumbling  that  can  be  imagined. 

Some  men  think  these  results  are  im- 
possible, and  one  smart,  scientific  Aleck 
of  this  county,  who  bas»  spent  quite  a 


ing  over  fifty  head  of  Jersey  cattle  and 
several  horses  on  sixty-five  acres  of  land, 
by  aid  of  silos  and  ensilage. 

H.  Talcott. 

WATER  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

As  a  general  rule,  farmers  hardly  realize 
the  importance  of  water  in  the  growing 
of  crops.  They  know  that  a  certain  de- 
gree of  moisture  is  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  the  germination  of  seed;  they  also 
know  that  in  the  hot  season  a  lack  of 
rain,  and  consequently,  a  lack  of  mois- 
ture, suspends  growth,  if  the  crop  is  not 
actually  injured.  But  because  in  the 
season  for  procuring  hay,  clear  and  dry 
weather  is  a  desirable  condition,  the  fact 
of  the  effect  upon  growing  crops  is  large- 
ly overlooked.  Then  there  is  another 
point  that  gives  occasion  for  less  thought 
of  the  matter,  and  that  is,  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  during  spring  and 
fall,  there  is  usually  such  an  abundance 
of  moisture  that  in  some  instances  it  is 
almost  objectionable,  whereby  its  greSit 
importance  as  an  element  of  successful 
farming  is  less  felt  than  in  sections 
known  as  the  arid  regions,  and  where 
water  is  valued  as  an  agent  of  success  for 
all  it  is  worth. 

We  are  apt  to  value  an  article  in  pro- 
portion to  its  availability  as  well  as  its 
necessity.  If  an  article  for  which  there  is 
a  necessity  is  at  hand  at  all  times,  it  oc- 
cupies little  of  the  thought,  even  though 
it  may  be  deficient  for  a  short  period,  to 
which  we  get  accustomed.  And  so  it  is 
with  water  in  farming;  because  there  are 
times  when  we  feel  that  there  is  a  super- 
abundance, and  a  comparatively  short 
period  when  there  is  a  deficiency,  we  are 
in  reality  rendered  insensible  to  the  actual 
need  when  such  occurs. 

This  becomes  more  noticeable  in  plant- 
ing. Plant  a  crop  in  the  spring  as  soon  as 
the  ground  gets  warm  and  when  fully 
charged  with  moisture,  and  then  wait 
and  plant  again  in  the  same  soil  after  it 
has  become  pretty  dry,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  coming  up  and  vigor  of  subse- 
quent growth  is  very  marked. 

Moisture  is  the  rriedium  whereby  the 
food  elements  of  the  soil  are  conveyed  to 
the  growing  plant,  and  without  this  the 
plant  must  linger  in  a  condition  of  star- 
vation ;  and  that,  too,  at  a  period  in  reality 
the  most  important  in  a  financial  view  of 
the  question,  because,  as  a  rule,  drouths 
come  when  the  energies  of  the  plants 
should  be  wholly  devoted  to  seed  pro- 
duction, when  in  many  cases  they  are  de- 
voted to  a  very  lively  "struggle  for  exis- 
tence." 

The  importance  of  drainage  is  felt  and 
advocated,  but  while  provision  is  made 
to  remove  the  surplus  of  moisture  in  or 
upon  the  soil,  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  matter  of  supplying  its  defi- 
ciency, except  in  the  sections  where  the 
deficiency  covered  a  large  portion  of  the 
entire  season.  Having  observed  some  of 
the  effects  of  irrigation  in  the  arid  regions 
in  the  production  of  crops  of  all  kinds, 
we  have  been  led  to  ponder  upon  what 
might  be  accomplished  by  a  judicious 
and  systematic  use  of  water  in  any  sec- 
tion of  country  whenever  there  occurred 
a  demand  for  the  same. 

Tn  many  instances  storage  reservoirs 
might  be  made  at  little  expense,  and  by 


the  use  of  windmills  and  drive-wells  a 
fair  supply  of  water  could  be  secured  and 
distributed  as  required.  Water  applied  to 
small  fruits,  vegetables  and  grains  would 
have  the  effect  to  increase  both  the  quan- 
tity and  quality,  and  especially  favor- 
able is  its  infiuence  upon  the  hay  crop. 
Of  all  the  crops  grown  by  the  farmers 
there  is  none  that  sufifers  more  for  the 
want  of  moisture  than  the  hay  crop,  and 
while  the  quantity  of  moisture  should  not 
be  excessive,  an  abundance  will  greatly 
increase  the  yield  and  continue  the  growth 
of  the  aftermath  immediately  after  the 
first  crop  is  cut,  when,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  the  average  season  becomes  so 
dry  as  to  work  damage  to  the  roots  of  the 
grass  deprived  of  the  growing  crop  that 
served  as  a  partial  protection. 

The  subject  of  irrigation  is  one  that 
farmers  should  consider,  try  on  a  small 
scale  and  then  note  the  results. 

Our  western  brethren  realize  its  impor- 
tance to  them  and  wonder  that  we  do  not 
apply  it  to  our  necessities. 

Wm.  H.  YeoMans. 


FARM  FENCES. 

Fences  are  troublesome  things  in  more 
than  one  sense.  If  the  cost  of  all  litiga- 
tion that  sprung  from  disputes  about 
fences  could  be  summed  up,  it  would  be 
found  to  be  an  enormous  sum  of  money, 
wasted  to  the  last  penny. 

Most  men  are  independent,  and  are 
ready  to  assert  their  independence  and 
maintain  their  rights.  All  honor  to  them, 
but  there  is  a  limit  even  to  asserting, 
aggressively,  one's  independence.  Every- 
thing is  estimated  by  its  money  value, 
but  really  the  money  cost  of  litigation  or 
fence  disputes  is  the  least  cost. 

Farmers  have  been  estranged  for  life, 
would  not  be  neighboi-ly,  would  not 
speak,  lived  in  bitterness  and  anger — all 
because  they  could  not  agree  in  regard  to 
the  building  of  a  few  rods  of  fence  be- 
tween thei]'  farms.  And  it  did  not  end 
there.  Their  children  grew  up  at  variance 
with  each  other,  with  the  memory  of  the 
"fence  fight"  rankling  in  their  hearts  for 
life. 

Family  feuds  do  not  disturb  the  quiet 
of  this  country  except  in  a  part  compar- 
atively small,  and  yet  fence  feuds,  while 
they  have  not  come  to  the  surface  to  dis- 
turb the  public  peace  by  acts  of  violence, 
have  disturbed,  if  not  distorted,  the  minds 
of  many  dwellers  in  peaceful,  law-abiding 
communities  who  participated  in  them, 
not  demonstratively,  but  in  harboring 
and  in  clinging  to  the  ill  will  they  engen- 
dered. The  following  story  has  its  moral: 

A  farmer  bought  a  farm  in  a  New  Eng- 
land town.  He  was  told  that  one  of  his 
neighbors,  whose  land  adjoined,  was  a 
hard  man  "to  get  along  with,"  and  that  he 
was  particularly  careless  about  keeping 
his  part  of  the  fence  in  repair.  The  new 
man,  A,  found  this  to  be  true.  As  soon 
as  B's  cows  went  to  pasture  in  the  spring 
they  began  to  roam  occasionally  over  A's 
land  in  consequence  of  defect  in  B's 
fences. 


Fig,  D.' 

A  made  a  friendly  visit  to  B  and  sug- 
gested a  repair  of  fences.  This  was  a  sore 
point,  evidently,  with  B,  and  he  replied  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  mend  his  fences 
when  he  was  ready,  and  if  A  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  that  he  might  rebuild  them 
himself.  Here  was  a  chance  to  build  up 
lasting  enmity  and  hatred,  but  A  preferred 
to  build  fence  instead.  He  told  his  wife, 
"I'm  not  going  to  quarrel  over  a  little 
fencing;  its  cheaper  to  build  it."  And  he 
built  it. 

Later  in  the  season  B's  cows  made 
another  break  into  A's  corn-field  and  laid 
a  part  in  waste.  A  quietly  drove  out  the 
cows  and  rebuilt  another  section  of  fence. 
The  next  day  B  walked  into  A's  yard  and 
held  out  his  hand.  His  voice  had  lost  its 
harshness  and  his  eyes  were  moist.  "I'm 
not  accustomed  to  such  treatment,"  he 
said;  "when  my  cows  broke  into  your 
corn  I  expected  to  be  threatened  with  the 
law  and  called  names.  I'll  show  you 
that  I  can  be  a  man,  too.  I'll  pay  for  the 
fence  you've  built,  and  for  all  damage 
done  by  the  cows,  and  hereafter  you  won't 
have  any  fault  to  find  with  fences."  He 
kept  his  word  and  proved  to  be  as  good  a 
neighbor  as  any  one  could  wish. 

Geo.  Appleton. 


Our  Baby 


Was  a  beauty,  fair, 
plump  and  healthy.  But 
when  two  years  old 
Scrofula  H  n  ni  o  r 
spread  over  her  head, 
neck  and  forehead 
down  Into  her  eyes,  one 
great  sore,  itching  and 
burning.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  gave  her  new 
life  and  appetite.  Then  the  humor  subsided, 
the  itching  and  bnrnins:  ceased,  and  the 
sores  entirely  healed  up.  She  is  now  perfectly 
well."  I.  W.  Fkedbrick,  Danforth  street,  near 
Crescent  ave.,  Cypress  Hill,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Emma  Frederick. 


HOOD'S  Pills  cure  all  Liver  Ills,  biljoug.. 
ness,  nausea,  sick  headache,  indigestion, 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  HOME  GARDEN. 

BY  JOSEl'H. 

Some  Floral  Displays.— I  do  not  often 
say  much  about  flowers.  This,  however, 
is  not  because  I  do  not  appreciate  them. 
I  da  like  flowers,  and  am  especially  fond 
of  fine  annuals.  They  are  so  easily  grown, 
and  cost  so  little,  the  only  outlay  being 
for  a  few  packets  of  seeds,  that  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  found  in  abundance  on 
every  place,  either  in  the  regular  border 
or  in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen  garden.  The 
girls,  and  the  small  boys  too,  will  find 
and  pet  and  pluck  and  appreciate  them 
wherever  they  are  or  whether  planted  in 
fanciful  designs,  with  different  colors  all 
distinct  and  separate,  or  in  straight  rows 
like  vegetables,  and  the  colors  all  mixed. 
In  many  cases  this  regular  way  and 
the  use  of  the  cheaper  packets  of  mixed 
colors  may  be  preferable.  The  least  that 
should  be  done,  and  can  be  done  by  people 
even  who  must  make  every  penny  count, 
is  to  have  a  row  or  a  clump  of  sweet-peas. 
These  can  be  planted  early,  perhaps  even 
in  fall,  in  some  out-of-the-way'  corner, 
held  up  by  a  trellis  if  in  a  straight  row,  or 
by  a  few  sticks  and  strings  if  in  clump. 
They  grow  and  grow  and  bloom  and 
bloom,  and  you  can  enjoy  them  all  sum- 
mer long.  The  rule  is  to  plant  the  seeds 
deep,  but  I  find  it  makes  but  little  differ- 
ence ordinarily  whether  you  put  them 
down  six  inches  or  only  two.  Have 
ground  rich  and  mulch  in  hot,  dry 
weather,  or  water  tliem  occasionally,  and 
success  will  be  assured. 

Then  there  are  the  annual  phloxes 
(Pklox  drum.mon(li)a.nd  the  verbenw  in  all 
sorts  of  colors.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
prepare  a  nice,  rich  bed  in  spring  and  sow 
a  packet  of  mixed  seed.  They  come  up 
readily  and  grow  and  bloom  all  summer, 
and  the  seeds  scattered  one  year  will 
grow  next  season  and  give  you  another 
crop  of  bloom,  and  so  forth  ad  infinitum. 
These  annuals  make  a  brilliant  display 
when  grown  pretty  thickly  in  masses. 
The  plants  may  be  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  apart  each  way.  Larkspur  and 
snapdragon  are  other  old-fashioned  fa- 
vorites which  are  easily  grown  and  satis- 
factory in  bloom.  Mignonette  pleases  us 
with  its  fragrance. 

The  California  poppy  (JEschscholtzia), 
begins  to  unfold  its  large,  orange-colored 
flowers  in  early  summer  and  makes  a  fine 
show.  It  reproduces  itself  from  seed 
year  after  year  on  a  spot  where  it  was 
once  grown.  This  is  also  the  case  with 
all  poppies.  Among  them  there  are  the 
delicate  (single)  Shirley  poppies  and  the 
gorgeous,  large,  double  sorts,  like  Fairy 
Blusli,  Mikado  and  many  others.  All 
those  llo\v(!rs  are  almost  as  easilj'  grown 
as  weeds.  Tliou  I  might  name  the  various 
pinks,  lilce  Dianiluis  Ohineiisis,  D.  Hcd- 
dcni</s,  D.  Diadcmatus,  etc.,  the  crimson 
flax,  Lai/ifi,  elcgan.i,  Lobelias  and  others. 
All  tliese  will  give  you  fine  5ind  abundant 
flowers.  But  what  a  love  of  delicacy  and 
modesty  is  the  Nemophila,  or  grove-love. 
The  plant  is  low-growing  and  covered 
from  early  summer  with  its  chaste  flowers 
in  all  shades  of  light  blue,  often  peculiarly 
spotted  and  marked.  This  is  a  real  beauty. 

Among  later-blooming  and  rather  ten- 
der annuals  we  have  the  balsam  and  aster 
as  particularly  satisfactory.  In  fine  dis- 
play of  forms  and  colors  I  do  not  know 
anything  that  could  exceed  the  aster.  It 
is  at  its  best  in  late  summer  and  fall;  but 
it  attbrds  necessarily  but  a  fleeting  show. 
Frost  soon  puts  an  end  to  all  this  glory. 
Some  of  these  newer  sorts,  the  Crown 
asters,  the  Comet,  Victoria,  etc.,  are  really 
wonderful  in  perfection  of  form  and  of 
delicate  coloring.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
original  wild  aster. 

Of  course  we  want  Zinnias,  stately 
plants  with  gorgeous  bloom.  They  also 
are  as  easily  grown  as  anything  can  be, 
and  they  make  a  brilliant  show.  The 
new  Zebra  strain,  introduced  a  few  years 
ago,  is  especial  1  J'  fine  and  striking. 

Thus  I  might  continue  naming  flowers 
worth  having;  but  I  will  add  only  one 
more  to  my  list,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best 
and  to  me  most  satisfactory;  namely,  ten- 
weeks-stock.  You  can  sow  it  early  under 
glass  and  transplant  while  yet  in  seed- 
leaf  to  the  open  ground ;  or  you  can  sow 
it  outdoors,  saj'  in  May,  in  rows  or  clumps, 
pulling  out  the  single-flowering  ones  as 
jQon  as  you  can  recognize  t^em  and  keep- 


ing only  the  double  ones.  They  will 
begin  to  bloom  in  August  (or  earlier  if 
started  under  glass)  and  charm  you  with 
their  handsome  bloom  and  delightful 
fragrance.  A  good-sized  bed  of  them  will 
fill  the  atmosphere  of  a  whole  neighbor- 
hood with  sweet  and  pleasing  odor.  Four 
years  ago  I  started  some  Pyretliricm 
roseum  (Persian  insect-powder  plant)  in 
hotbed  and  transplanted  in  open  ground. 
They  began  to  bloom  the  same  season 
and  have  bloomed  fully  and  freely  every 
year  since.  For  a  little  while  in  the 
spring  they  make  a  fine  show,  but  after 
iDloom  is  past  the  plants  are  by  no  means 
ornamental.  For  a  really  fine  perennial, 
give  me  the  Gaillardia,  with  its  large,  high- 
colored  flowers.  It  remains  in  good  shape 
all  season  long  and  produces  flowers  in 
ever-increasing  numbers  as  the  season 
advances.  The  Gaillardia  can  be  justly 
recommended  to  all  flower  lovers. 

Mr.  Scott  Morris,  of  Oregon,  some  years 
ago,  while  I  lived  in  New  Jersey,  kindly 
sent  me  a  few  bulbs  of  the  Washington  lily 
{Lilium  Washingtonianum),  which  grows 
wild  in  that  state.  I  planted  them,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  blooming  them,  prob- 
ably because  I  did  not  plant  them  deep 
enough.  This  year  we  had  one  specimen, 
planted  a  year  or  two  ago  twelve  inches 
deep,  in  bloom.  It  is  really  a  grand  thing, 
with  its  strong,  straight  stalk  bearing  a 
glorious  pyramid  of  flowers.  Gray's  lily 
{Lilium  Grayi)  resembles  it  somewhat  iii 
habit  of  growth,  but  the  individual  flowers 
of  this  are  not  so  large  nor  fine. 

Planting  Bulbs.— Let  me  remind  my 
friends  also  that  it  is  now  about  time  to 
think  of  planting  bulbs,  or  at  least  of 
purchasing  them.  We  always  appreciate 
a  thing  most  when  scarce,  and  at  no  time 
will  we  be  apt  to  think  more  of  nice  flowers 
than  in  winter  and  early  spring.  Yet  by 
planting  a  few  bulbs,  such  as  hyacinths, 
tulips,  crocus,  narcissus,  Freesia  and 
others,  either  for  outdoor  or  house  cul- 
ture, we  can  easily  secure  the  very 
choicest  of  flowers  just  at  the  most  oppor- 
tune time.  There  is  no  heed  of  buying 
high-priced  named  bulbs.  The  ordinary 
mixed  colors  will  do  well  enough  for  most 
people.  By  all  means,  procure  all  the 
bulbs  you  can  afford.  .  Plant  them  in  a 
well-prepared  bed  or  border  outdoors  for 
early  spring  flowering,  setting  the  small 
bulbs  only  a  few  inches  deep;  the  larger 
ones,  like  tulips  and  hyacinths,  from  four 
to  six  inches  deep.  And  when  you  have 
done  that  be  sure  and  start  a  few  in  pots 
or  boxes  for  house  use.  Pot  the  hyacinths 
singly,  in  four  or  five  inch  pots,  well 
drained  by  putting  pieces  of  broken  pot 
into  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  upon  this 
nice,  clean  loam  containing  very  plenty 
of  sand;  pot  firmly.  Now  don't  set  the 
pots  with  the  bulbs  into  a  light,  warm 
room.  If  you  do  your  plants  will  not 
amount  to  much.  Take  them  into  the 
cellar,  or  any  cool,  dark  place,  and  leave 
them  there  until  the  pots  are  full  of  roots, 
and  the  plants  in  proper  shape  to  push  up 
strong  flower  stalks.  Then  bring  them 
gradually  to  the  light  and  warmth.  If 
you  want  hyacinths  in  bloom  by  Christ- 
mas, pot  the  bulbs  in  September  or  early 
October  and  keep  cool  and  dark  until 
about  the  10th  of  November;  then  bring 

to  the  light. 

 «  *■  »  

EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  Illinois.— We  have  a  pleasant  country. 
Our  wheat  yielded  from  15  to  40  bushels  per 
acre,  and  oats  from  20  to  45  bushels.  Corn  and 
potatoes  look  well.  One  railroad  runs  through 
Mascoutah.  Land  sells  for  from  $50  to  S80  an 
acre.  H.  S. 

Mascoulah,  111. 


From  Alabama.— A  good  market-garden  at 
Bridgeport  would  pay  immensely  ;  also  dairy- 
ing, and  next  season  probably  more  than  this. 
Common  wages  are  SI  per  day  ;  board,  $4  per 
week.  It  Is  a  solid,  substantial  place,  with 
many  mills  and  factories.  Everything  Is 
built  very  substantially*  mostly  brick  and 
stone  for  business  blocks.  An  immense 
amount  has  been  expended  on  the  streets  and 
sewers.  Mills  and  factories  are  exempt  from 
taxation.  Coal  i{5  S1.20  per  ton  at  the  yards. 
There  are  side  tracks  to  everything,  and  great 
abundance  of  all  kinds  of  material.  There 
are  good  railroad  facilities,  and  the  Tennessee 
river  for  transportation.  There  are  no  saloons 
—water  for  all  from  a  very  laige  spring  up  on 
the  mountain  two  and  a  half  miles  away. 
Nearly  everybody  keeps  boarders.  Rents  are 
very  high.  Money  is  plenty,  and  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  all  kinds  of  produce. 

McMinnville,  Tenn.  J.  F.  T. 


and  the  description  of  one  place  does  not  fit 
all  others.  Here  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tain valleys  It  is  hard  for  ranchers  to  get 
steady  men  atS30  and  $40  per  month  all  the 
year  around.  They  pay  S1.50  and  ?2  per  day  in 
harvest,  which  lasts  from  one  to  two  months. 
Generally,  many  men  come  up  from  the  Sac- 
ramento valley,  but  they  are  what  are  termed 
"tramps"  or  "blanket  men,"  as  they  carry 
their  bedding  along.  Now,  agood,  respectable 
man  rarely  has  to  sleep  out  in  barns  or  out- 
houses, but  no  oue  would  want  the  blanket 
men  to  sleep  in  the  house.  These  valleys- 
Sierra,  Mohawk,  Indian,  American  and  many 
others— are  inhabited  by  thrifty,  well-to-do 
people,  and  there  is  room  for  good,  industri- 
ous boys  and  men.  i  W.  T.  M. 
TToi/i,  Cal. 

From  Southern  Oregon.— This  season  has 
been  an  unusual  one  here,  as  elsewhere.  Wet 
and  cold  from  April  10th  to  May  15  th,  dry  and 
hot  for  most  of  the  time  since,  has  bean  the 
order  of  the  weather  here.  The  fruit  orop,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  succumbed  to  the  cold; 
all  kinds  of  fruit  are  scarce,  and  the  old  stock 
of  dried  fruit  will  be  called  for  at  good  prices. 
The  hay  crop  is  above  the  average,  while  the 
yield  of  grain  will  fall  below.  The  grain  in 
sight  is  of  fine  quality.  Potatoes  are  a  flat 
failure,  and  those  who  have  any  to  spare  get 
two  cents  per  pound  very  readily.  Non-irri- 
gated gardens  are  dead ;  irrigated  ones  are 
fine.  The  man  who  can  irrigate  is  always  In 
luck,  as  he  controls  the  necessary  element  of 
moisture.  Nature  is  always  on  hand  here 
with  heat  during  the  summer  months;  our 
heat  is  not  excessive,  as  one  hundred  degrees 
in  the  shade  is  exceptional,  but  as  we  have  no 
cloudy  or  foggy  weather,  sufliclent  heat  can 
always  be  relied  on.  I  receive  many  letters 
(they  are  always  welcome)  inquiring  about 
prune  culture.  The  prune  Is  a  variety  of 
plum,  which  when  dried  is  the  prune  of  com- 
merce. The  tree  is  very  like  the  plum  In 
habit  and  appearance ;  It  is  slightly  more 
hardy  than  the  peach,  and  requires  the  same 
culture.  As  it  is  not  pitted,  the  crop  is  more 
cheaply  dried  and  prepared  for  the  market. 
It  does  best  here  on  good  foothill  lauds,  as 
frost  is  not  so  likely  to  kill  the  young  fruit  as 
on  very  rich,  low  lands.  There  are  many  va- 
rieties of  the  fruit,  and,  like  the  Indian's 
whisky,  "all  are  good,  but  some  are  better 
than  others."  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
the  prune  business  Is  overdone,  and  those  who 
hesitate  ou  that  score  need  lose  no  sleep  about 
future  markets.  The  man  furthest  from 
market  is  the  one  who  has  nothing  to  sell.  If 
you  desire  a  lucrative  fruit  business,  come 
west  and  plant  Italian  or  French  Petite 
prunes;  take  care  of  your  trees,  and  Dame 
Fortune  will  smile  her  sweetest  upon  you. 
You  need  not  seek  land  at  SlOO  to  8200  per  acre 
near  town  to  make  a  success  of  it;  you  can 
get  good  land  twenty  miles  from  town,  which 
is  often  far  better,  for  820  per  acre.  If  you 
really  want  an  orchard,  you  can  take  a  claim 
oa  tlie  remnant  of  Uncle  Sam's  domain  ;  these 
remnants  are  few,  however.  If  you  are  not 
gritty  and  determined,  don't  take  a  claim.  If 
you  want  the  earth,  fenced  and  set  in  prunes, 
for  "four  bits,"  stay  where  you  are;  Oregon  is 
full  of  that  class.  I  have  no  land  to  sell  and 
have  no  personal  ax  to  grind  ;  I  am  a  "clod- 
hopper" like  yourself,  and  write  here  what  I 
have  been  called  upon  many  times  to  write  in 
answer  to  Farm  and  Fikeside  readers.  The 
climate  of  Jackson  county,  Oregon,  is  the  best 
ou  earth.  We  raise  all  except  sub-tropical 
fruits.  We  have  plenty  of  timber  and  water, 
fish  and  game,  cattle  and  horses.  Our  roads 
are  good  when  dry  and  bad  when  wet,  lilce 
yours.  S.  M. 

Spikenard,  Oregon. 
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EVAPORATOR 


THE  ZIMMERMAN 
The  Standard  Mactaine 

Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BIiTMT£U  IBON  WOKKB  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


From  California.— In  your  issue  of  May 
15th  I  saw  an  article  from  Woodland,  which  is 
misleading.  It  is  not  a  fair  representation  for 
the  Whole  state,  as  galif^rnia  is  *  big  state 


Crimson  or 
German  Clover. 

(_Aho  called  Scarlet  Clover.) 
A  more  valuable  crop  than  this 
does  not  exist.  As  an  improver 
of  the  soil,  or  for  an  early  sum- 
mer forage  or  hay  crop  it  is  un- 
surpassed. As  a  green  manur- 
ing crop  for  Grain,  Cotton  or 
Trucking  Crops,  it  gives  the 
very  btst  results;  while  for  im- 
proving poor  land  it  has  no 
equal.  First  introduced  in  Vir- 
ginia fifteen  years  ago,  since 
which  time  its  growth  has  rapidly 
extended  until  now  it  is  largely 
•  grown  in  nearly  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

Circulars  giving  full  information 
free.  Price  of  New  Crop  Seed,  $6.  o" 
per  bushel  of  6o  lbs. 

T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons, 

Seedsmen,  Richmond,  Va. 

Fall  Circular  giving  full  information  on  all  Seeds  for 
FjiU  spwing,  ready  August  15th.  Mailed 
Jr^e,  §eo4  for  it. 


rRVTHE^F^AN-b  SEE 

OVfRIMCROSSBBfCDS  ON  TRIAL: 

Early  Genesee  Giant  (Aarj^  amfter.)  Anew 
WONDER  IN  WHEAT.  From  originator  of  Early 
White  Leader  and  Jones'  Winter  Fife, 
Olfered  in  1892  only  in  2  oz.  sealed  packets. 

Send  for  descriptive  price  list  to  A,  S.  Jones,  Le 
Eoyi  Genesee  Co.,  N.  T. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY. 

Power  Screw 


PRESS 


Hydraulic,  or  ! 
Knuckle  Joint) 


Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co 

997.  Water  St.,  Syiacuse,  7, 

llentiou  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

SAVTHONEY 

 1  SlOO  'fop  Buggy,  !»5.5.00 

»135  Top  Phaeton,  »73.50 
»75  Spring  Wagon,  »;44:.00 
»50  Koad  Wagon,  S39.0O 
»15  Road  Cart.  -  S9.00 
S7.50  Single  Harness,  S4.25 
S35  Double  Harness,  S14.60 
S5  MorganTreeSaddle  S2.25 

 I  S16.60  Texas  Saddle,  S9.35 

ALL  GOODS  FULLY  WARRANTED  and  shipped  any- 
where to  anyone  at  WHOLESALE  prices  with  privilege 
of  examination.  Send  at  once  for  illustrated  catalogue 
FREE.  Address  CASH  BUYER'S  UNION.  , 
15S  W.  Van  Burea  St.  B  16,    Chicago,  lU. 

WALL  PAPERS 

The  most  complete  set  of  samples  1^  T 
and  instructions  how  to  paper  sent  ■  ■  %  Ci  Ca  ^ 
We  have  the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  in  the  U.  S. 
It  will  pay  you  to  see  our  samples  before  purchasing. 
CHAS.  ill.  N.  KILLEN,G14&()1G  So.  20th  St.  Pliila. 
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UNCLETOMS 
CABIN 

.OR 

UFE  AMONG  THE 

LOWLY 
■ 

HARRIET  BEECHER 
STOWE. 


PreiuilUii  No.  837. 

The  fame  of  this  hookas  t*n  great  tliat  it  has  been 
printed  in  twenty-one  difl'ereiit  languages.  It  has 
been  read  by  the  high  and  low,  rich  and  prior  the  world 
over  and  stiil  retains  its  hold  on  popular  favor,  as  it 
ever  will.  Its  author.  I\Irs.  Harriet  Beeclier  Stnwe, 
lived  for  many  years  among  the  scenes  which  she  so 
feelingly  and  graphically  describes.  Her  story, 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  at  once  attracted  the  world's 
attention,  and  looking  back  at  the  system  of  which 
"  Uncle  'Tom's  Cabin"  was  at  once  a  picture  and  a 
chief  means  of  overthrowing,  northern  and  Southern 
writers  recognize  its  truthfulness  and  vie  with  each 
other  in  praising  the  hook,  while  its  fame  abroad  is 
scarcely  less  than  that  which  it  possesses  in  the  United 
States. 

Given  ag  a  premhiin  for  two  yearly  subscribers 
toeither  the  Farm  and  Fireside  or  the  Ladies  Home 
Companion. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  either 
paper.  tiO  cents. 

We  oiler  it  for  sale  for  tiS  cents.  Postage 
paid  by  us  in  each  case.  Address 
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SeptEkber  1,  1892. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs.  Hamraouton,  New  Jersey. 


THE  FAMILY  HOME  MARKET. 

F  the  markets  are  dull  and  prices 
low,  the  cheapest  place  to  sell  is  at 
homo.  It  pays  to  raise  chickens  for 
the  familj'  table.  When  poultry  and 
eggs  are  consumed  at  home  there 
are  no  transportation  expenses,  no 
coops  for  shipping 


required,  no  haul- 
ing to  the  depot,  and  no  commissions  to 
pay  for  selling.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  farmer  should  pay  fifteen  cents,  or  more, 
for  beef  and  sell  his  poultry  for  less,  nor 
should  he  be  content  with  pork  and  po- 
tatoes when  he  can  have  poultry  on  his 
table. 

Poultry  on  the  farmer's  table  is  more 
-wholesome,  and  a  greater  luxury,  than 
the  poultry  on  the  tables  of  the  consumers 
in  the  cities,  as  the  supply  sent  to  the 
citj'  markets  is  not  always  of  the  best 
quality,  much  being  consumed  that  is 
very  inferior.  The  farmer  can  select  the 
choicest  and  best  for  his  use,  and  can 
have  it  in  a  fresh  and  wholesome  condi- 
tion. 

The  home  market  is  the  beat  and  most 
important.  The  farmer  should  sell  only 
the  surplus,  and  not  allow  any  poultry  or 
eggs  to  be  sent  to  the  cities  until  after  his 
own  Avants  are  supplied.  It  will  be  a  sav- 
ing in  some  other  direction  when  poultry 
is  used,  .and  the  family  will  enjoy  the 
gathering  around  the  table  when  the  diet 
is  more  varied. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  overlook  high 
prices.  The  farmer  is  wise  to  sell  his 
poultry  when  he  can  get  good  prices.  It 
is  not  proper,  however,  for  a  farmer  to  sell 
at  a  sacrifice  when  he  can  find  a  market 
on  his  own  table.  The  home  market  is 
always  the  remedy  for  low  prices.  When 
there  are  one  or  two  fat  hens  that  do  not 
lay,  it  will  not  pay  to  ship  them,  but  it 
pays  to  eat  them,  and  save  the  cost  of 
their  food.  Young  fowls  that  will  not 
mature  in  time  to  lay  before  winter,  and 
which  take  up  room  that  the  laying  hens 
should  have,  will  do  more  service  if  used 
on  the  table  than  if  retained.  The  surplus 
should  be  reduced  before  winter,  in  order 
to  save  expenses. 


WATER-TROUGHS. 

The  best  water-troughs  are  of  wood,  the 
usual  shape,  and  made  to  hold  a  bucket- 
ful of  water.  The  trough  should  be 
placed  under  a  tree,  or  in  some  shady 
place.  The  objection  to  fountains  is  the 
tedious  work  of  filling  them.  Troughs 
become  slimy  after  a  while,  but  may  eas- 
ilj''  be  washed  with  soap-suds  and  an  old 
broom.  It  costs  but  a  sm^U  sum  to  make 
a  trough,  hence  a  new  one  should  be 
made  every  yea,r.  The  trough  should  be 
filled  every  morning,  but  should  be  rinsed 
well  before  filling. 


TURNIPS  FOR  POULTRY. 

A  mess  of  turnips  makes  an  excellent 
meal  for  poultry  in  the  winter  season,  and 
especially  for  ducks  and  geese.  They  may 


the  number  of  their  fowls  in  order  to  les- 
sen the  expense  of  keep  during  the  un- 
profitable season  of  the  year,  and  the  other 
being  that  the  cooler  weather  permits  of 
poultry  being  shipped  long  distances  with 
less  risk  of  decomposition  on  the  journey. 
The  resiTlt  is  that  the  surplus  is  crowded 
into  market  within  a  few  weeks.  After 
the  fall  sets  in  prices  will  advance,  as  the 
surplus  will  have  been  consumed.  The 
broilers  will  come  in  later,  and  for  a  few 
months  will  bring  good  prices. 


DOUBLE  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

This  house  should  not  cost  more  than 
|30,  and  is  intended  for  two  flocks  of  a 
dozen  hens  each,  but"  it  may  be  length- 
ened if  desired.  It  is  16  feet  long,  11  feet 
wide,  8  feet  high  in  front  and  4  feet  at 


HEATED  TERMS  AND  POULTRY. 

The  fowls  suffer  severely  during  the  ex- 
cessively warm  days,  and  they  may  then 
be  noticed  to  fluff  up  their  feathers  and 
pant.  They  require  plenty  of  water,  and 
also  shade,  or  those  that  are  fat  will  suc- 
cumb to  the  heat.  It  is  during  the  warm 
nights,  however,  that  they  suffer  most, 
especially  when  closely  crowded  in  a 
poultry-house  that  has  been  warmed  dur- 
ing the  daj''  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  best  places  for  the  hens  are  open 
sheds  in  warm  weather. 


THE  SCRATCHING  HEN. 

It  is  better  to  feed  only  once  a  day  and 
compel  the  hens  to  scratch,  than  to  feed 
two  or  three  times  a  day  and  have  the 
hens  sit  around  and  wait  for  you  to  bring 


the  rear.  It  is  made  of  inch  boards,  bat- 
tened on  the  outside  and  lined  with  tarred 
felt  inside.  The  roof  is  of  felt,  i  cov- 
ered with  coal-tar  or  cement  paint.  A  ven- 
tilator is  in  the  centre.  The  sashes  are  4 
feet  square.  A  passage  way  runs  along  the 
north  side,  3  feet  wide,  and  a  lath  fence 
divides  the  house  into  two  apartments. 
The  door  may  bo  in  the  center,  in  front, 
for  two  apartments,  but  for  a  long  house 
it  should  be  at  the  end. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  interior,  A  being  the 
box  to  hold  the  droppings,  12  inches  wide 
and  6  inches  high.  B  is  the  board  for  col- 
lecting the  droppings  when  the  fowls  are 
on  the  roost.  D  is  the  box  containing 
the  nests,  the  fowls  entering  at  the  open- 
ing shown  at  C,  and  E  is  the  roost.  The 
interior  plan  is  intended  for  a  long 
house,  but  may  also  be  applied  to  one  of 
only  two  apartments. 


Ftg.  1. 

j  them  their  meals.  It  is  the  active;  hen,  the 
I  one  that  scratches  and  works,  that  lays, 
and  not  the  one  that  gets  the  most  food. 
A  litter  of  cut  straw  is  the  best  place  in 
which  to  put  the  grain,  and  the  hens  will 
be  sure  to  find  all  of  it. 


EGGS  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

As  a  rule  the  hens  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  lay  well  in  September,  as  it  is 
the  month  in  which  they  usually  moult. 
A  moulting  hen  seldom  lays  during  the 
time  she  is  shedding  her  feathers,  but  it  is 
an  advantage  to  have  them  get  through 
with  the  process,  as  they  will  be  full- 
fledged  and  ready  for  laying  be.foi'e  De- 
ceinber,  when  eggs  will  be  higher  in  price. 
Feed  a  proportion  of  meat  to  hens  every 
evening,  about  a  pound,  chopped  fine,  to 
twenty  hens,  and  give  each 
hen  a  teaspoonful  of  linseed 
meal  once  a  day  if  they  are 
moulting.  The  pullets  that 
are  not  moulting  should  be 
in  separate  yards  from  the 
moulting  hens. 


Pig.  2. 

also  be  used  during  the  fall.  Add  a  small 
quantity  of  bran  and  ground  oats  to  the 
turnips  and  give  the  hens  all  they  will 
eat,  as  such  food  is  bulky,  and  not  so 
liable  to  fatten  them  quickly  as  is  the  case 
when  grain  is  fed  exclusively. 


OVERSUPPLY  IN  MARKET. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  although  the 
demand  for  poultry  is  greater  than  at  any 
other  time,  the  supply  exceeds  the  de- 
mand, and  prices,  which  should  be  high, 
are  sometimes  low.  This  is  due  to  two 
causes,  principally;  one  being  that  as  the 
Vrinter  season  approaches,  farmers  thin  out 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

September  finds  the  mar- 
kets full  of  poultry  and 
prices  low.  Better  prices 
may  be  obtained,  however, 
by  dressing  the  poultry 
shipped,  which  should  be 
dry-picked.  When  fowls 
are  shipped  alive  there  is  danger  of  loss 
by  death,  and  from  shrinkage  on  the 
journey.  When  dressed  they  can  be 
packed  in  boxes  or  barrels,  with  ice, 
and  sent  by  express.  If  the  carcasses 
are  of  uniform  appearance,  and  fat,  bet- 
ter prices  can  always  be  secured,  and 
the  commissions  and  other  expenses  les- 
sened. The  appearance  is  a  •jirime  factor 
in  selling. 


When  you  have  tried  the  free  package  of 
Frank  Siddall's  soap  and  found  it  saves  you  a 
large  amount  of  labor,  then  tell  your  neigh- 
bors and  friends  to  write  us  a  postal  for  a  free 
trial  package,  just  as  you  did.  We  want  to  in- 
troduce it  in  every  household.   See  page  7. 


FEEDING  DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

It  should  cost  nothing  at  all  now  to  feed 
ducks  and  geese.  Both  are  excellent  scav- 
engers, and  can  find  a  meal  on  any  loca- 
tion. On  a  field  containing  grass  and 
young  weeds,  a  flock  of  geese  will  become 
fat.  Such  weeds  as  purslaine,  pig-weeds 
and  rag-weeds  are  luxuries  to  geese  and 
ducks,  especially  when  the  weeds  are 
young  and  tender. 


the  ravages  of  the  large  gi  ay  lice  on  the  skin 
of  the  head  and  neck.  Anoint  head  with  a 
few  drops  of  sweet-oil  or  lard. 

Plymouth'  Rochs.— S.  E.  S.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  writes:  "Some  of  my  Plymouth  Rock 
pullets  have  a  dark  stripe  on  the  front  of  their 
shanks.    Does  It  Indicate  impurity?" 

Reply  :— As  a  rule  the  pullets  have  the  dark 
stripe  when  they  are  young,  but  it  passes 
away  as  they  mature. 

Probably  Exposure.— Mrs.  J.  B.  R.,  Clin- 
ton, Ky.,  writes:  "My  chickens  have  fever, 
and  drink  much  water.  They  sit  around,  are 
sleepy,  their  eyes  become  inflamed,  give  off  a 
foul  odor,  and  they  become  blind.  They  have 
a  good  appetite  until  blind,  when  they  die. 
Their  feet  also  become  scaly  and  sore." 

Reply:— They  probably  have  roup,  due  to 
exposure.  If  tliey  have  it  at  this  season  they 
will  also  proljably  have  it  in  winter,  and  it  is 
better  to  destroy  them  and  begin  with  new 
stock,  rather  tlian  to  attempt  to  cure  them,  as 
it  will  be  difficult  and  require  much  handling 
and  vexation. 

Brahmas.— S.  L.,  Chicago,  111.,  writes  :  "How 
many  varieties  of  Brahmas  now  exist,  and  In 
the  standard?" 

Reply  :— Two— the  Light  Brahmas  and  the 
Dark  Brahmas. 

"Jiffgers."— F.  K.,  Cortland,  Neb.,  writes: 
"1.  What  causes  'jiggers'  in  hens'  nests? 
2.  How  are  they  prevented  or  destroyed  ?" 

Reply:— The  "jigger,"  or  "chigger,"  is  a  very 
small  insect,  whicli  annoys  animals  and  birds. 
Their  annoyance  cannot  be  prevented,  as 
they  are  usually  very  numerous,  but  it  would 
not  be  out  of  place  to  try  the  kerosene  emul- 
sion, by  spraying  it  in  the  poultry-house. 

€orn-nieaI  as  Food  for  Chicks.— Mrs.  F. 
0.,Clyde,  Mich.,  writes :  "Is  corn-meal,  scalded, 
allowed  to  cool,  and  then  mixed  with  other 
foods,  such  as  boiled  potatoes,  good  for  duck- 
lings and  chicks?  I  lost  ten  ducklings,  butdo 
not  know  the  cause." 
Reply  :— Tliere  is  no  better  food  for  both 
ducklings  and  chicks  tlian  scalded  corn- 
t     meal  and  potatoes;  but  a  variety  of  other 
^     food  should  also  be  given.   Damp  quarters 
at  night  will  injure  duckilugs. 

Which  Breed?- W.  P.  S.,  Cincinnati, 
writes:  "Which  breed  of  chickens  would 
you  advise  me  to  use?  We  have  plenty 
of  grass,  and  a  large  farm  for  them  to  run 
on.  We  have  tried  Plymouth  Rock»  and 
find  them  rather  lazy." 

Reply:- The  Legliorns  would  probably 
answer  your  purpose  best. 

I>uclis.~H.  J.  C,  Creston,  Ind,,  writes: 
"Which  is  the  largest  breed  of  ducks? 
Also,  its  color  and  characteristics?" 

Reply  :— The  following  are  the  weights 
of  the  drakes  of  different- breeds  :  Ayles- 
bury (white  in  color),  9  pounds;  Rouen 
(varied  color),  9  pounds:  Pekin  (white),  8 
pounds;  and  also  the  Muscovy,  10  pounds, 
which  are  of  two  varieties,  colored  and 
white.  The  Pelcins  and  Aylesburys  are  the 
best  layers  and  the  Rouens  the  hardiest. 

Pekin  Ducks.— S.  A.  R.,  Chicago,  111., 
writes:  "Which  breed  of  ducks  Is  best  for 
crossing  with  Pekins?  I  prefer  a  breed  with 
white  plumage,  like  the  Pekin." 

Reply  :— The  Aylesbury  would  no  doubt  be 
the  best  selection  for  your  purpose. 

Toulouse  Geese.— F.  M.,  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
writes:  "Please  give  me  the  standard  weight 
of  Toulouse  gander  and  goose." 

Reply:- The  standard  demands  that  the 
gander  shall  weigh  25  pounds  and  the  goose  23 
pounds. 

Insect-powder.— S.  E.  R.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
writes  :  "Can  I  use  insect-powder  in  tlie  poul- 
tr.y-house  by  mixing  it  with  some  substance, 
such  as  dry  dirt  ?" 

Reply  :— It  can  be  so  used— one  pound  of  the 
powder  with  one  peck  of  dirt,  well  mixed— but 
it  is  too  expensive  to  be  so  used.  The  dry  dirt 
should  answer  alone. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Prevention  op  Gapes.— I  send  you  a  pre- 
ventive for  gapes  in  chickens  that  has  worked 
well  for  me  and  may  work  well  for  others. 
My  cabin  is  on  low,  damp  ground,  with  grass 
aU  around  it.  In  the  year  1890  I  bought  eggs 
of  Brown  Leghorns  and  set  ,one  hen.  She 
brought  out  eleven  beautiful  chicks,  appar- 
ently very  healthy.  I  fed  good  food,  but  made 
a  mistake  in  letting  the  old  hen  loose  early  in 
the  morning,  for  the  little  chicks  soon  got 
wet  with  dew,  the  result  being  that  I  lost 
all  of  them  with  gapes.  I  could  dislodge 
some  of  the  worms  by  doubling  a  horse  hair 
and  inserting  it  in  the  chicks' windpipe  and 
twisting  it  around  several  times.  I  thought  I 
would  raise  no  more  chicks,  but  in  the  spring 
of  1891 1  gathered  up  courage  and  set  another 
hen.  She  brought  out  ten  chicks  and  the  tug 
of  war  commenced.  To  prevent  gapes  I  en- 
closed my  old  hen  In  a  clean, dry  coop.  I  kept 
her  in  until  the  chicks  were  about  three 
weeks  old,  feeding  them  cracked  corn  and 
wheat,  and  giving  them  good,  clean  water  to 
drink.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  I  let  the 
hen  out  about  9  o'clock  in  the  mornings,  when 
the  dew  was  gone  and  it  was  not  rainy,  and 
put  her  and  the  chicks  in  the  coop  before  the 
evenings  got  chilly.  I  continued  this  way  of 
handling  until  they  were  about  three  months 
old.  I  raised  all,  as  none  of  them  had  the 
gapes.  This  summer  I  am  raising  thirty 
chicks.  They  are  over  two  months  old,  and 
no  gapes  has  made  its  appearance  among 
them.  Try  this  method  and  you  will  be  well 
pleased.  The  chicks,  when  let  out  in  the 
mornings,  about  9  o'clock,  when  the  sun 
shines,  will  take  a  delightful  hop.  Don't  for- 
get to  feed  them  before  you  let  them  oul  of 
the  coop.  Rats  destroy  many  young  chicks. 
I  have  made  a  convenient  and  safe  coop  for 
young  chicks.  It  is  light,  works  well  and 
costs  but  little,  considering  the  advantage  of 
securing  the  chicks  from  gapes  and  rats. 

A  Reader. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Disease  of  thicks.— Mrs.  S.  M.  C,  Sam's 
Valley,  Oregon,  writes :  "There  is  a  disease  of 
my  chicks  which  please  explain.  The  head 
turns  white  first,  they  stand  with  the  body 
almost  erect,  head  thrown  back,  and  just  be- 
fore they  die  some  of  them  lose  the  use  of 
their  limbs,  but  at  no  time  do  they  lose  their 
appetite." 

Reply  :— The  difficulty  is  probably  due  to 


EvEBYMoTHEB 

Should    Have    It    In    Tlie  House* 

Dropped-  on  Sugar,  Children  Love 
to  take  Johnson's  Anodyne  Liniment  for  Croup,  Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsilitis,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pams  Re- 
lieves Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  and  Bruises  like  matg-ic . 

IJNLIKE       ANY  OTHEp 

For  Internal  and  External  Use. 

JOHNSON'S 

Anodyne  Liniment. 

_  ORIGINATED  IN  1810:  ^ 

Soothing,    Healing,  Penetratinljr 

stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb,  like 
inaj^ic.  Cures  Croup,  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Cholera 
Morbus.  Diarrhcea,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame  back, 
Stiir  Joints  and  Strains.  Ilhistrated  Book  frt-e.  Price 
post-paid,  35  cts.  1.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mention  this  paper  when  writing. 


r^ovERcopgLiiBLE  HATCHERS 

at  Decatur.Itl,  alone.  Hundreds  of  testi- 
monials. NO  BETTER  I  ncubator 
made.  Sond  4c.  for  illutit'd  catriloguo. 

Solialile  Iiculiator  k  Btooler  Co.,  Caincy,  Ills. 

Mention  this  paper  wlien  you  -write. 

A  ROAD  WAGON 

232  00  ^w^*  introduce  our  EBfC 

"  ^'ii^'"- —        •  anryie,  we  will  give  rllCCi 
one  of  these  elegan  t  Road 
waeons  to  any  one  wh* 
will  sell  Six  (6)  for  ub. 
Begular  price  iB$65.00,  we 
Bell  it  for  caBh  with  order 
for  $32.  If  you  are  look- 
ing   for  a  bargain  in 
Tchicle*  or  Harseu  send  for  our  free  catalogue. 
FOSTER  BUGGY  &  CART  CO.,  23  Pike  Bid.  Cincinnati,  0. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 
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This  is  eminently  a  home  picture.  It  is  more  than  a  mere 
ornament;  it  Ls  an  ornament  and  a  text  book  combined. 
It  contains  more  food  for  thought  than  many  whole  books. 
Each  sentence,  nay,  each  word  contains  hallowed  sugges- 
tionsfrom  which  whole  volumes  could  be  written.  It  is  an 
elegant  16x22  inch  Chropo  Lithograph.  Sample  Copy  2SC. 
Stamps  taken.      cRUMB  PUB.  CO..  Mayfair,  Chicago. 
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THE  OLD  HOME. 

For  many  a  year  the  gable  glowed  in  the  red  ot  the 
passing  day. 

And  the  evening  light  on  the  old  brick  chimneys 

islowly  died  away. 
There  in  the  ancient  attic,  under  the  garment-hung 

beams, 

Cliildren  dreamed,  in  the  herb-scented  air,  no  end  of 
waking  dreams 

Of  those  who  had  sat  in  the  high -back  chairs,  clad  in 
comical  things : 

Of  the  plated  shoe-buckles,  the  8pi.juing-wheel,  the 
fiddle  devoid  of  strings  ; 

As  in  the  helmet,  and  crazy  calash,  and  bonnets  won- 
derfully made. 

They  danced  about  on  the  nut-strewn  floor  in  half- 
frightened  masauerade. 

At  night,  snugly  tucked  in  a  trundle-bed,  their  sleepy 

eyes  would  rove 
Where  the  moonlight  glimmered  on  a  warming-pan 

or  revealed  an  old  foot-stove. 
No  furnace  then  in  the  old  meeting-house,  and  of  foot- 
stoves  there  was  need 
For  those  who  couldn't  keep  warm  enough  by  hearing 

the  Calvin  creed. 
And  in  the  cedar-roofed  garret  they  heard  the  sleet  on 

the  dormer  pane. 
Or  listened  in  dreamy,  lazy  content  to  the  whisper 

and  patter  of  rain  ; 
Then  slept  till  they  heard  from  the  barn-yard  the 

morning  challenge  shrill. 
And  the  distant  rooster's  answers  were  drowned  by 

the  coffee-mill. 

Below  on  the  high,  wide  mantel,  in  festoonery  quaint 
and  old, 

The  tall  and  the  short  brass  candlesticks  were  pol- 
ished to  look  like  gold', 

There  were  the  bright  andirons,  and  the  bellows 
flnrally  gay, 

And  a  glass-protected  corner  where  the  nice  old  blue 
china  lay. 

And  the  charming  old  lady  in  enow-white  cap,  with 

tender,  tender  eyes— 
A  boy's  ideal  of  what  one  should  be  in  relation  to 

doughnuts  and  pies. 
By  the  kitchen  door  stone  does  she  not  stand,  just  as 

we.saw  her  then. 
Pleasantly  fondling  a  jealous  cat  and  tossing  crumbs 

to  a  hen. 

The  gate  to  the  box-bordered  garden  clicked  to  witli 
ball  and  chain  ; 

Such  fruit  anij  such  flowers  as  grew  there  can  never 
be  grown  again. 

There  the  feathery  fennel  flourished,  by  which  grand- 
mother set  great  store. 

And  the  sunflowers  turned  in  various  ways,  on  the 
path  from  the  gate  to  the  door. 

At  the  end  of  the  gooseberry-walk  was  the  orchard  of 
ancient  trees. 

Where  the  orioles  haunted  the  branches,  and  green 
apples  dropped  in  the  breeze. 

Ah,  me  !  It  seemed  that  all  must  go  on  in  just  the  ac- 
customed way. 

In  the  drowsy,  bumblebee  stillness  of  the  long-ago 
midsummer  day. 

—  George  E.  Townsend. 
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MARGHERITA  OF  THE  EAST  SIDE. 

FHB  Halahan 
oliildren  had' 
matches,    a  s 
usual,  and 
had  made  a 
bonfire  on  the 
stairs,  to  put 
out  which 
they  employ- 
ed a  pail  of 
water. 
"Si,"thought 
Mar  gherita ; 
"  si  sdrucci- 
ola;  il  tempo 
e  oscuro"— it 
Is  s  1  i  p  p  ery 
and  dark. 
And  there 
man  from  the 
room  coming 
ascended  three 
steps,  when  the  slipperi- 
ness  did  the  rest.  Mar- 
gherita  laughed. 
Mrs.  Halahan,  on  the  first  floor,  came  out. 
"Patsy  Halahan,  you'll  never  be  a  gentle- 
man !"  she  screamed  to  nothing  In  particular, 
and  re-entered  her  apartment. 

The  victim  picked  himself  up,  and  carefully 
felt  his  way  on  the  stairs. 

Margherita,  outside  her  door,  met  him  face 
to  face.  She  had  seen  him  for  a  month,  of 
evenings,  as  he  went  in  and  out,  and  he  now 
and  then  nodded  to  her.  The  light  from  the 
room  curiously  irradiated  her  as  she  stood 
there,  especially  about  the  head. 

"Madonna,"  murmured  the  man.  His  violin 
struck  against  the  wall  as  he  turned  to  look  at 
her  again. 

"Un  Tedesco,"  she  thought— the  same  nation- 
ality as  Herr  Schwartz,  the  barber  in  the  base- 
ment. While  Mr.  Halahan  was  from  Irlanda 
and  in  politics,  her  own  father  was  Italian, 
and  assisted  a  friend  in  the  disbursement  of 
liquid  refreshment,  gaining  thereby  a  weekly 
stipend,  a  daily  headache,  and  an  hourly  in- 
creasing admiration  of  bar-room  patois,  argot, 
slang;  the  rooms  above  theirs  were  occupied 
by  an  American  woman  named  Smith,  who 
never  went  oat,  and  who  in  all  seasons  was 
making  next  winter's  overcoats  for  Mr. 
Strauss — never  this  winter's— and  whose  per- 
petually active  sewing-machine  rather 
soothed  Margherita  as  she  lay  in  bed  and  tried 
to  forget  Venezia,  and  to  think  that  her  father 
had  the  right  to  bring  her  here,  and  to  tell  her 
a  husband  was  waiting  for  her  In  Giuseppe, 


who  was  connected  with  the  newspaper  11 
Segreto,  and  had  small,  narrow  eyes,  and 
smoothed  her  hair,  and  made  her  frown.  She 
had  liked  music  over  home,  and  there  was  one 
gondolier  whose  voice  made  her  think  of 
heaven  ;  but  here  she  hated  it,  and  would  grit 
her  teeth  when  it  came  up  to  her  from  the 
street,  this  music  of  the  new  home.  That  was 
until  a  month  ago.  A  month  ago,  sauntering 
out  in  the  entry  to  see  Patsy  Halahan  strike 
his  matches  and  burn  Mary  Aloysius  Halahan, 
she  was  conscious  of  a  strangeness.  All  at 
once  she  had  left  the  tall,  east-side  house  and 
was  at  home— home  with  those  she  loved  since 
her  mother  died  and  her  father  sailed  over 
the  sea  and  became  an  Americano.  It  was 
the  wail  of  a  violin,  making  no  tune  that  was 
familiar  to  her,  but  played  by  a  hand  that 
drew  from  it  a  universal  sympathy.  It  was  in 
the  topmost  room.  Always  after  that  she  was 
on  the  landing  when  the  violinista  went  out 
or  came  In.  She  was  glad  to-night,  when  he 
had  slipped  on  the  stairs,  that  his  violin  had 
not  broken.  He  went  on  to  his  room,  and  she 
stood  there  looking  after  him. 

'■Dago!"  yelled  Marj'  Aloysius  Halahan,  as 
she  ran  up  for  a  game  of  tag  on  the  roof  before 
retiring  for  the  night. 

Margherita  went  in  and  sat  at  the  window. 
Below  and  above  flapped  white  sheets,  and 
ghastly  garments  slid  out  from  casements  on 
lines  fastened  to  tall  poles  like  mastsof  ships. 
By  leaning  a  little  she  could  see  between  the 
American  woman's  wash  and  find  a  little 
strip  of  heaven,  in  which  there  shone  one 
bright  star. 

The  sausage  for  supper  was  on  the  table,  the 
macaroni  bubbling  on  the  stove.  Beppo,  the 
monkey  Giuseppe  had  given  her  to  cure  her  of 
nostalgia,  Avas  picking  the  hearts  from  some 
grains  of  corn  ;  the  statue  of  St.  Joseph,  with 
a  bunch  of  lilies  like  diving-bells  growing  on 
a  telegraph-pole,  was  on  its  bracket,  which 
had  a  little  flounce  of  lace.  Giuseppe  had 
given  her  the  statue  because  Joseph  was  his 
patron  saint. 

A  monkey  and  a  plaster  of  Paris  saint  to 
cure  her  of  homesickness!  She  looked  at 
Joseph,  and  his  little  flat,  painted  eyes  re- 
minded her  of  Giuseppe's  ;  she  looked  at  Bep- 
po, and  his  greed,  his  restless  head,  reminded 
her  of  Giuseppe. 

"Mary  Aloysius  Halahan,"  screamed  Mrs. 
Halahan,  "if  you  fall  off  o' that  roof,  I'll  let 
you  know  it.   You'll  never  be  a  lady." 

Frau  Schwartz,  in  the  basement,  had  sauer- 
kraut for  supper,  and  the  odor  of  that  and 
other  people's  cooking  edibles  permeated  the 
house. 

Venezia!  Venezia !  How.it  must  be  over 
there  now,  with  Tessa  and  Bettina,  her  little 
cousins  who  loved  her  so !  Animamia!  Was 
that  the  singing  of  the  gondolier  whose  voice 
made  her  think  of  heaven?  Nay;  it  was  the 
violin- in  the  topmost  room. 

How  strange  he  had  looked  when  he  came 
up  arter  his  tumble.  She  arose  and  opened 
the  door  wid^J'.  What  a  face  the  man  had, 
with  eyes  as  blue  as  Venetian  skies,  a  look  in 
them  that  made  her  think  of  Tessa  and  Bet- 
tina when  they  clung  to  her  the  day  she  went 
away  from  them. 

She  slid  down  to  the  floor,  her  hands  clasped 
tightly,  and  looked  up  to  the  bright  star  in 
the  strip  of  sky.  Then  she  heard  the  padre's 
footfall,  and  she  leaped  to  her  feet.  Beppo 
began  to  scream,  and  climbed  to  the  frame  of 
a  lithograph  of  a  distillery  which  the  padre 
had  brought  iiorae  to  brighten  up  the  room. 
The  padre  came  in  with  his  much  English, 
which  he  spoke  to  Margherita  ;  not  a  word  of 
Italian  from  him  or  Giuseppe,  for  she  must 
learn  the  language  of  her  new  country. 

"Grub  !"  he  said.   "And  get  a  move  on  you." 

"Muove,"  smiled  Margherita,  the  inerad- 
icable hand  language  of  her  fatherland  in- 
forming her  more  than  did  the  uttered 
sound. 

"The  Dutchman's  fiddle!"  went  on  her 
father,  apostrophizing  the  music  in  the  top- 
most room.  "He's  a  little  German  band;  he 
was  outside  the  saloon  last  night.  Give  the 
monkey  a  feed." 

"Sciraia,  scimia!"  called  Margherita. 

"Scimia!"  snarled  her  father.  "Say  mon- 
l?ey." 

"Monk— raonka,"  smiled  Margherita;  "che 
mangerete?" 

"No !"  thundered  her  father.  "Say,  'Get  onto 
the  grub.' " 

"Monka— gruba,"  said  Margherita;  and  up 
in  the  topmost  room  the  violin  sang  its  ex- 
quisite pain. 

The  violinist,  how  young  he  was— almost  a 
boy  ;  his  face  white  and  thin,  his  eyes  as  Mar- 
gherita thought  them. 

His  instrument  under  his  chin,  he  played 
thfljsong  that  has  touched  more  than  Margher- 
ife— even  Schumann's  "Widmung."  "A  toi — 
)t>  my  love,  to  my  love!"  it  sang.  And  the 
player  had  no  supper,  and  would  have  none, 
music  not  having  proved  remunerative  in  the 
early  evening,  before  the  busy  people  had 
time  to  be  sentimental.  Night  might  be  bet- 
ter. He  wanted  only  enough  food  to  keep 
away  that  awful  pang  of  hunger,  and— "Wid- 
mung" was  played  once  more.  Then  the 
violin  was  laid  aside,  and  the  player  threw 
himself  across  tlie  bed  in  the  chilly  room  and 
slept  for  very  weariness.  Had  he  not  paced 
the  room  all  last  night  and  many  a  night  be- 
fore? The  moon  looked  in  at  him  through 
the  curtainless  window  and  made  strange, 
moving  shadows  in  the  room. 

Mary  Aloysius  Halahan  playing  tag  on  the 
roof  made  him  dream  of  a  noise— a  pistol- 


shot.  He  woke  with  beads  of  perspiration  ou 
his  forehead.  He  blew  his  breath  on  his  cold 
fingers  and  caught  up  his  violin  to  go  out  to 
the  streets.  First,  though,  he  took  a  little,  flat 
package  from  his  pocket  and  pressed  it  to  his 
lips.   "Ich  liebe  dich.  Bertha  !"  he  said. 

Margherita  heard  him  coming  down.  Her 
father  had  gone  away,  as  usual,  and  would 
not  be  in  till  late.  Giuseppe  would  come  to 
see  her  this  evening,  so  the  padre  had  made 
her  put  on  a  bright  ribbon,  as  though  the  am- 
ber beads  were  not  suflicient  ornamentation. 
She  looked  up  as  the  violinista  came  down 
the  stairs. 

"Madonna!"  he  said.  A  faintsickness came 
over  him  as  he  thought  of  the  pitying  mother 
up  there  In  heaven.  What  had  he  to  do  with 
heaven— he  who  had  usurped  divine  power 
over  in  Germany  ?  "Madonna!" 

Margherita  knew  that  he  could  not  speak  to 
her  so  that  she  could  understand;  no  one 
spoke  to  her  thus  in  these  days  of  uninter- 
mittent  silence,  amid  jarring  sound;  but  she 
smiled.  "Violino,  amico,"  she  said,  making 
an  inward  gesture  with  her  hands. 

He  bowed,  and  went  on  down  the  stairs, 
meeting  a  small,  dark-faced  man  with  eyes 
that  made  him  think  of  things  that  sting. 
This  was  Giuseppe  coming  to  see  Margherita, 
bearing  with  him  a  copy  of  21  Segreto,  in 
which  was  an  account,  written  by  himself,  of 
an  outrage  by  American  laborers  upon  their 
Italian  fellow-workmen,  and  calling  upon  the 
Italian  government  to  make  it  an  inter- 
national affair. 

"Maggie,"  he  said,  "are  you  standing  there 
waiting"  for  me?  You  are  there  every  eve- 
ning, on  the  landing." 

He  stroked  her  hair,  and  she  wriggled  away 
from  him  into  the  living-room,  and  kept 
Beppo  in  her  arms  while  the  visit  lasted. 

Cielo !  How  beautiful  she  was  to-night— 
those  eyes  of  hers  great  wells  of  brown  light. 
Surely,  she  looked  twenty,  rather  than  six- 
teen. And  Giuseppe's  eyes  were  narrower 
than  ever  as  he  regarded  her. 

"Maggie,"  he  said,  and  she  thought  his  pink 
tongue  was  sharp  as  it  moistened  his  lips,  "sit 
close  to  me  while  I  read  to  you  II  Sepreto. 

"Non,"  she  said  ;  "non  posso  capirlo."  . 

So  Giuseppe,  resolving  to  seek  her  father 
that  very  night  and  tell  him  how  she  kept 
him  off,  read  his  article,  and  with  a  curt  good- 
night, left  her. 

Then  Margherita  took  down  St.  Joseph  and 
let  Beppo  play  with  him. 

She  was  asleep  when  her  father  and  his 
headache  reached  home.  II  padre  went  to  her 
room  and  looked  down  at  her.  There  was  a 
tear  oh  her  cheek  not  yet  dry.  She  looked  as 
her  mother  had  looked  in  the  old  days  of  sun- 
shine and  never-to-be-forgotten  youth. 

"Jo's  a  beat,"  the  padre  contented  himself 
to  say,  and  sought  his  own  couch. 

But  Margherita  had  rested  poorly  ever  since 
her  arrival  in  the  new  world,  so  that  she  was 
awake  when  the  violinista  came  in,  and  she 
heard  him  tolling  up  the  stairs.  She  was 
awake  when  the  American  woman  lighted 
her  lamp  and  began  on  Mr.  Strauss'  next  win- 
ter's overcoats.  She  was  awake  when  Mrs. 
Halahan  called  out:  "Mary  Aloysius  Halahan, 
go  and  get  two  cents'  worth  o'  milk.  Patsy 
Hal'ahau,  where  are  you  at?  Did  you  get  that 
bread  ?" 

This  day  Margherita  put  on  her  bright  rib- 
bon and  waited  to  hear  the  violin.  When  she 
heard  it,  she  failed  to  think  of  Tessa  and  Bet- 
tina. The  music  startled  her.  She  did  not 
know  that  the  violin  voiced  a  despair,  that 
his  song  was  "Ich  grolle  nicht,"  into  which 
he  put  all  his  own  energy  of  agonized  repres- 
sion. Margherita  had  never  heard  anything 
like  this.  She  thought  ot  Giuseppe,  and  how 
he  had  tried  to  have  her  sit  close  to  him  last 
night.  She  hated  Giuseppe.  And  that  music  ! 
She  opened  the  door.  She  would  creep  nearer 
to  the  music,  as  to  something  that  cared  for 
her,  understood  her. 

She  softly  ascended  the  stairs.  The  topmost 
room  was  open.  The  violinist,  a  great  blaze 
of  fever  in  his  face,  sat  on  the  side  of  the  bed, 
playing  the  wild  tune.  His  eyes  were  like 
glass  with  flre  back  of  it. 

He  did  not  notice  Margherita  in  the  door- 
way. But  she  saw  that  he  was  ill.  On  the  bed 
beside  him  rested  a  little,  thin  packet;  his 
eyes  were  upon  it  while  he  made  his  music. 
She  looked  closer,  and  saw  that  it  was  a  small 
photograph. 

All  at  once  the  violin  fell  from  his  hand 
and  rattled  to  the  floor  as  be  fell,  over  upon 
the  bed.  Margherita  thought  of  death.  Then 
she  had  flown  down  to  her  father's  room 
for  a  bottle  of  Chianti,  and  was  up  in 
the  topmost  room  again.  The  young  man 
had  not  moved  ;  he  lay  there  motionless,  that 
fire  in  his  face,  his  hand  closed  over  the  pho- 
tograph. 

She  broke  the  neck  of  the  wine-bottle,  got  a 
tin  cup  and  filled  it,  and  put  it  to  the  man's 
lips,  and  forced  the  liquor  down  his  throat. 
The  red  in  his  face  became  purple. 

She  unloosened  his  fingers,  and  took  the  pic- 
ture into  her  own  hands.  It  was  that  of  a  fair 
maiden.  There  was  a  line  of  writing  on  the 
back  of  the  card,  together  with  a  piece  of 
printed  matter  pasted  there.  She  looked  at 
the  woman's  face  ;  the  rest  was  a  dead  letter 
to  her.  She  felt  her  own  cheek  grow  a  little 
warm.   Then  she  laughed. 

"La  sorella,"  she  said;  "la  sorella."  It  was 
his  sister,  that  was  all ;  he  was  too  young  for 
anything  else.  All  the  same,  she  carried  the 
picture  down-stairs  with  her,  and  carefully 
studied  the  pretty  face. 


She  knew  that  the  young  man  was  in  his 
room  all  that  day. 

In  the  evening,  contrary  to  precedent,  her 
father  remained  at  home.  This  alarmed  her. 
He  had  stayed  home  the  night  he  told  her  she 
should  never  leave  the  apartment  unless  he 
were  with  her;  he  had  stayed  home  the  night 
he  told  her"*if  she  cried  any  more  because  Giu- 
seppe loved  her,  she  should  be  starved. 

"Jo's  coming,"  he  said  to-night.  "He's  been 
chinning  to  me  all  day.  You'll  be  married 
next  week."  . 

She  did  not  understand  his  words,  but  his 
face  told  her  something  that  made  her  think 
of  the  other  two  nights  when  he  had  stayed 
at  home. 

Then  Giuseppe  came— Giuseppe,  who  had 
viewed  her  beauty  the  night  before  in  quite  a 
new  manner,  and  who  had  complained  again 
to  her  father  of  her  bearing  toward  him. 

Beppo  bit  him  when  he  came  in,  and  he 
aimed  a  blow  at  the  little  beast.  Margherita 
interfered,  and  he  kissed  her.  The  violin  was 
singing  up-stairs.  Crimson  with  shame  at 
Giuseppe's  embrace,  her  indignation  only 
making  the  padre  and  Giuseppe  laugh,  she 
darted  out  into  the  hall.  Giuseppe  made  a 
feint  of  running  after  her  to  kiss  her  again. 

Up  the  stairs  she  fiew,  scarcely  knowing 
what  she  did,  save  that  she  fled  for  protection. 

The  violinist's  door  was  open. 

He  saw  her  this  time— the  Madonna  face. 

"Ich  liebe  dich.  Bertha,"  he  said,  and  held 
out  his  hands  supplicatingly,  the  violin  in 
one,  the  bow  in  the  other. 

She  knew  no  language  save  her  own,  but  she 
•saw  love  in  his  face.  She  ran  to  him,  and  he 
folded  his  arms  about  her,  crying  out  with 
exceeding  gladness. 

She  liberated  herself,  thrilled,  yet  timid. 

He  went  around  the  room,  playing  the 
violin,  looking  for  something. 

She  knew  what  he  looked  for— the  picture 
of  his  sister. 

She  ran  down  the  stairs  to  get  it,  forgetting 
the  padre,  Giuseppe  and  all,  vibrating  with  a 
new  feeling  as  she  was,  that  deep  violin  music 
wrapping  her  in  its  spell. 

She  found  her  father  and  Giuseppe  looking 
at  the  picture  she  had  left  on  the  table. 

"It  has  'Ich  liebe  dich,  Bertha,' written  on 
it  in  a  woman's  hand,"  Giuseppe  was  saying. 

"But  the  printed  German  ?"  asked  the  padre. 

Giuseppe  read  that,  and  uttered  an  excla- 
mation. 

"A  big  reward  for  a  murderer,"  he  said.  "A 
student,  nineteen  years  old,  five  feet  six 
inches  in  height,  light  hair,  blue  eyes  ;  a  scar 
on  the  forehead  uiider  the  hair,  made  by  a 
bullet  from  the  pistol  of  the  policeman  he 
escaped  from  ;  a  fine  player  of  the  violin.  He 
killed  the  man  who  eloped  with  his  «weet- 
heart." 

Then  Margherita  was  on  them,  had  snatched 
the  picture  from  Giuseppe's  hand  and  van- 
ished. 

"Margherita!"  called  her  father.  But  she 
had  gone  to  the  violinist.  With  a  glad  cry 
he  took  the  picture  from  her. 

"Madonna!"  he  said— the  queen  of  heaven, 
who  intercedes  for  the  granting  of  the  wishes 
of  sinful  humanity— "Madonna!" 

She  understood  that  word,  and  it  made  her 
happy.   "Madonna,  my  Lady  !" 

"Margherita  !"  called  her  father. 

"Miocaro!"  she  said;  "miocaro!"  Then 
her  father  and  Giuseppe  were  in  the  room. 

"Margherita!"  said  her  father,  with  a  black 
frown.   "To  your  room!  Vostra  camera !" 

"Now  I  can  account  for  the  way  she  has 
treated  me,"  Giuseppe  said,  in  a  still  voice; 
"now  I  know  why  she  is  so  much  on  the  land- 
ing." He  went  to  the  young  German,  and 
raised  a  curl  of  the  light  hair  that  fell  over 
his  forehead.   "See  the  scar  !" 

"A  reward,  did  you  say  ?"  asked  the  padre. 
"Ah,  here  is  one  of  my  Chianti  bottles,  Mar- 
gherita!" 

"Take  her  away,"  said  Giuseppe,  in  that  still 
voice.  "I  will  go  to  the  police.  The  man  is  a 
lunatic !"  For  the  German  was  feasting  his 
eyes  on  the  photograph,  unheeding  them. 

Down  in  their  own  apartment  Margherita 
raised  her  eyes  defiantly  to  her  father's.  He 
raised  his  hand  and  let  it  fall  upon  her  face, 
once,  twice,  and  a  hot  streak  came  out  on  her 
cheek.  But  she  never  wavered,  and  her  eyes 
still  defied  him.  He  locked  her  in  the  room 
till  he  went  up  and  turned  the  key  in  the  door 
of  the  topmost  room  from  the  outside.  Then 
he  came  down  to  his  daughter  again.  She  still 
had  that  look  in  her  eyes.  He  called  her  a 
name  that  made  a  heat  all  over  her,  and 
struck  her  the  third  time.  She  could  hear  the 
violin  singing  "Widmung;"  it  was  singing 
from  her  heart,  she  thought.  Her  father  went 
outside  when  he  heard  Giuseppe  returning. 

"We  will  have  to  wait  till  to-morrow,"  said 
Giuseppe.  "Keep  his  door  locked.  And  Mar- 
gherita must  be  mine  now  or  never." 

"To-morrow,"  said  the  padre. 

"Shall  I  see  her  to-night?"  asked  Giuseppe. 
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"To-inoi  row,"  .said  the  padre.  "She  is  iny 
daughter  till  then." 

Then  the  two  men  went  away,  leaving  Mar- 
gherita  to  her  thoughts. 

The  Halahau  children  were  shouting  with 
merriment;  she  could  smell  the  smoke  from 
tlieir  bonfire.  The  American  woman's  sew- 
ing-machine whirred.  She  knelt  to  pray. 
"Madonna  !"  she  murmured.  "Madonna!" 
She  had  knelt  before  St.  Joseph  ever  since 
Giuseppe  had  given  her  the  figure.  She  knelt 
there  now  ;  but  with  a  cry  she  started  to  her 
feet,  tore  down  the  statue  and  put  her  foot  on 
it,  grinding  and  grinding  her  heel  upon  it  till 
it  was  a  mass  of  white  dust  and  fragments  of 
clay.  Then  she  knelt  at  the  window,  her  face 
raised  to  the  narrow  sky. 

"Sancta  Maria!"  she  said;  then  lowered  her 
head.   "Madonna!  Madonna!" 

Kneeling  there,  her  head  upon  the  window- 
sill,  she  slepU  She  dreamed.  There  was 
music— "Widmung"— and  blue  eyes  looking 
into  hers,  and  a  voice  all  trembling  with  pas- 
sion, saying :  "Ich  liebe  dich— ich  liebe  dich  !" 
till  she  must  think  the  words  meant  more 
than  words  ever  meant  before.  Then  in  her 
dream  a  wall  rose  before  her,  dense  and  awful, 
with  a  heat  that  made  the  brain  reel.  Air ! 
She  could  not  breathe.  Was  that  Beppo  chat- 
tering? A  grinding  sound,  and  she  awoke— 
awoke  in  smoke  and  suffocation.  The  Hal- 
ahan  children  and  their  matches  had  done  it 
at  last.  Dazed,  bewildered,  she  knew  not 
wliere  she  was,  while  the  crackling  outside 
scared  her.  Beppo  was  rushing  around  her, 
jabbering  and  hissing. 

"Padre,  padre !"  she  cried.  She  ran  to  the 
door.  It  was  bolted.  Oh,  padre,  padre  !  Here 
is  little  Margherita,  and  she  fears.  Oh,  Bet- 
tina !  Tessa ! 

Suddenly,  a  sweet,  piercing  tone  reached 
her— a  violin  playing  "Widmung."  She  was 
stilled  at  once.  She  opened  the  window  and 
put  Beppo  on  the  sill,  and  saw  him  disappear 
in  the  darkness.  There  was  a  heavy  chair  in 
the  room.  She  raised  it  and  smote  upon  the 
door.  Tlie  third  time,  and  the  thin  paneling 
gave  way,  and  she  was  out  on  the  landing, 
where  there  was  nothing  but  rolling  smoke 
spangled  with  bright  cinders. 

Up  the  stairs  that  trembled  and  throbbed 
under  her,  up  to  the  topmost  room,  guided  by 
the  voice  of  the  violin,  she  ran.  That  door 
was  locked,  too.   She  did  not  know  that  her 
father  had  the  key.   She  pounded  upon  the 
wood.     "Margherita!"    she    called.  "Mar- 
gherita !" 
And  the  violin  sang  "Widmung." 
Her  voice  took  on  the  melody  she  heard. 
She  thought  of  the  words  that  must  mean 
more  than  any  other  words,  though  she  did 
'  not  know  their  meaning.   "Ich  liebe  dich!" 
she  sang.   "Ich  liebe  dich  !  Bertha!  Bertha! 
Bertha!  Mlocaro!" 

There  was  a  scream  in  the  room,  a  pulling  at 
the  door  ;  then  a  smiting,  a  crashing,  and  the 
violinist  was  beside  her,  wild-eyed,  fierce,  his 
lips  parted,  breathless. 
"Bertha!"  he  shouted.  "Bertha!" 
Margherita  caught  him  to  her.   She  would 
save  him.  He  was  weak,  but  she  was  strong 
with  life. 
"Mlo  caro !" 

Then  she  heard  her  name  from  the  black- 
ness and  the  eating  fire. 

"Margherita!  Where  is  Margherita!"  Giu- 
seppe was  shouting.  Then  he  saw  the  two 
lighted  up  by  a  flare  as  the  flames  broke 
through,  and  his  eyes  were  like  two  thread- 
like slits.  Margherita.  had  her  arms  wound 
around  the  man  who  had  supplanted  him. 

"Mio  caro  !"  said  Margherita. 

There  came  that  into  Giuseppe's  face  that 
made  the  violinist  push  her  from  him  and 
grapple  with  the  Italian.  But  Giuseppe  was 
the  stronger,  and  he  dragged  the  other  to  the 
stairs. 

"Now  as  well  as  to-morrow,"  he  snarled. 
"Murderer!  Murderer!"  His  hands  were  at 
the  German's  throat. 

Margherita  sprang  at  them,  and  Giuseppe, 
releasing  the  man,  raised  his  hand,  and  she 
saw  the  glitter  of  steel  in  it. 

"Now  as  well  as  to-morrow,"  he  said,  and 
plunged  toward  her  to  strike,  when,  with  a 
bound,  the  young  German  had  caught  the 
hand  and  dragged  at  Giuseppe;  and  there  was 
a  crash,  and  Margherita  stood  there  alone,  a 
yawning  abyss  at  her  feet,  where  the  stairs 
had  gone  down,  carrying  the  men  into  the 
raging  fire  below. 

*        <-         *         >:<         *         *  «  * 

A  sweet-faced  sister  leaned  over  Margherita 
when  she  opened  her  eyes  in  the  hospital. 
"You  are  sadly  burned,  dear,"  she  said.  "Your 
father  has  been  here,  and  Father  Piozzi,  but 
you  did  not  know  them.  Ah,  you  do  not  un- 
derstand me?" 

But  Margherita  was  clinging  to  her.  "Ma- 
donna!" she  was  saying;  "Madonna!  Ich 
liebe  dich— ich  Hebe  dich  !" 

For  she  heard  the  violin,  heard  "Widmung," 
as  though  very  far  away  ;  she  saw  blue  eyes 
looking  into  hers,  and  arms  stretched  out  to 
hold  her. 

"Ich  liebe  dich!"  she  said,  more  faintly; 
"ich  liebe  dich  !"  and  "Tessa  !  Bettina !" 

And  the  sister  placed  a  little  crucifix  in  her 
hand,  and  held  her  till  her  pretty  head  fell 
over  and  sha  was  still.  And  the  sister  was 
weeping.— iJobert  C.  V.  Meyers,  in  Harper'^ 
Weekly. 


See  in  our  ofier  on  page  15  how  you  can 
secure  the  beautiful  picture,  "Columbus  at 
the  Royal  Court  of  Spain,"  in  a  rich,  heavy, 
6-1  nch  gold  frame,  for  only  82.50. 


PICKING  THE  TEETH  AT  TABLE. 

The  practice  of  serving  toothpicks  as  a 
course  is  no  longer  observed  in  polite  society. 
Neither  are  they  used  as  a  sideboard  decor- 
ation and  a  centerpiece  for  the  table.  Neither 
are  they  served  along  with  after-dinner  coffee, 
and  it  is  not  polite  to  pick  the  teeth  at  the 
table  ;  it  is  rather  the  act  of  a  scavenger,  even 
if  the  face  and  mouth  are  covered  by  a  nap- 
kin, as  some  people  seem  to  think  is  correct. 
Really,  refined  people  sutler  pain  rather  than 
to  pick  their  teeth  at  the  table. 

A  person  might  as  well  brush  the  teeth  at 
the  meal,  and  it  would  be  quite  as  agreeable  a 
diversion.  The  toothpick  is  properly  an  article 
of  toilet,  and  for  the  bath-room  and  dressing- 
room,  and  not  for  the  dining-room.  People  do 
not  clean  their  nails  at  the  table,  which  would 
be  far  more  preferable  than  the  opening  of 
cavernous  mouths.  The  time  has  already 
come  when  something  should  be  said  about 
this  disgusting  toothpick  fad.  Better  go  to 
the  dentist  and  have  the  holes  plugged  up 
with  gold  and  cement  instead  of  prying  meat 
out  with  a  toothpick. 


ONE  WAY  TO  KEEP  BURGLARS  OFF. 

I  had  gone  to  spend  a  few  days  with  a  friend 
in  the  country,  and  woman-like,  we  sat  up 
rather  late  the  first  evening,  talking.  The 
servants  had  retired  to  the  upper  regions,  and 
just  as  we  were  about  to  separate,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  my  friend*  take  up  two  large 
newspapers,  with  the  remark  :  "I  must  go  and 
set  my  burglar  alarm  for  the  night."  Won- 
dering what  the  papers  could  liave  to  do  with 
it,  I  followed  her  and  watched  her  spread  one 
on  the  stairs  and  another  across  the  hall  floor. 

"Now  we  can  sleep  in  peace;  no  one  could 
either  jump  over  or  walk  over  those  news- 
papers without  making  a  noise,  nor  oould 
they  even  attempt  to  fold  them  up  witliout 
rousing  the  house.  It  may  not  seem  a  very 
safe  trap,  but  when  everything  is  still  the 
crisp  rustle  of  paper  is  quite  sufficient  to 
awaken  me.  I  have  shut  up  the  cat,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  false  alarm,"  she  concluded, 
and  after  having  walked  two  or  three  times 
across  the  newspapers  I  was  quite  satisfied 
that  the  idea  was  not  half  bad.— /S^.  Louis 
Chronicle. 

HOW  TO  TRAIN  CHILDREN. 

Be  very  vigilant  over  thy  child  in  the  April 
of  his  understanding,  lest  the  frosts  of  May 
nip  his  blosjsoms.  While  he  is  a  tender  twig, 
straighten  him  ;  whilst  he  is  a  new  vessel,  sea- 
son him;  such  as  thou  makest  him,  such 
commonly  Shalt  thou  find  him.  Let  his  first 
lesson  be  obedience,  and  the  second  shall  be 
what  thou  wilt.  Give  him  education  in  good 
letters,  to  the  utmost  of  thy  ability  and  his 
capacity.  Season  his  youth  with  the  love  of 
his  Creator,  and  make  the  fear  of  his  God  the 
beginning  of  his  knowledge.  If  he  have  an 
active  spirit,  rather  rectify  than  curb  it;  but 
reckon  idleness  among  his  chlefest  faults.  As 
his  judgment  ripens,  observe  his  inclination 
and  tender  him  a  calling  that  shall  not  cross 
it.  Forced  marriages  and  callings  seldom 
prosper.  Show  him  both  tlie  mow  and  the 
plow,  and  prepare  him  as  well  for  the  danger 
of  the  skirmish  as  possess  him  with  the  honor 
of  the  prize.— QuaWes. 


HOUSE  WORK  AS  AN  EXERCISE. 

To  keep  the  complexion  and  spirits  good,  to 
preserve  grace,  strength  and  agility  of  motion, 
there  is  no  gymnasium  so  valuable,  no  ex- 
ercise more  beneficent  in  result  than  sweep- 
ing, dusting,  making  beds,  washing  dishes 
and  the  polishing  of  brass  and  silver.  One  year 
of  such  muscular  effort  within  doors,  together 
with  regular  exercise  in  open  air,  will  do 
more  for  a  woman's  complexion  than  all  the 
lotions  and  pomades  that  were  ever  invented. 
Perhaps  the  reason  why  house  work  does  so 
much  more  for  women  than  games,  is  the 
fact  that  exercise,  which  is  immediately  pro- 
ductive, cheers  the  spirit.  It  gives  women 
courage  to  go  on  living,  and  makes  things 
seem  really  worth  while. — Medical  Record. 


BILL  NYE  ON  WAGON  ROADS. 

Our  wagon  roads  throughout  the  country 
are  generally  a  disgrace  to  civilization,  and 
before  we  undertake  to  supply  Jeager  under- 
wear and  sealskin-covered  Bibles  with  flexible 
backs  to  the  African,  it  might  be  well  to  put  a 
few  dollars  into  the  relief  of  galled  and  broken- 
down  horses  that  have  lost  their  health  on 
our  miserable  highways. 

The  country  system,  as  I  recall  it,  was  in  my 
boyhood  about  as  poor  and  inefficient  as  it 
could  well  be.  Each  township  was  divided 
up  into  road  districts,  and  each  road  district 
was  presided  over  by  an  overseer  of  highways, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  so  many  days'  work 
or  so  many  dollars  from  each  taxpayer  in  the 
district.  Of  course,  no  taxpayer  would  pay  a 
dollar  when  he  could  come  and  make  mud 
pies  on  their  road  all  day,  and  visit  and  gossip 
with  the  neiglibors,  and  save  his  dollar,  too. 

The  result  seemed  to  be  that  the  work  done 
was  misdirected  and  generally  an  injury  to 
the  road.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  farmer, 
I  will  state  right  here  that  he  does  not 
know  how  to  make  roads.  An  all-wise 
Providence  never  intended  that  he  should 
know.  The  professional  road-builder,  with 
the  money  used  by  the  ignorant  sapheads  and 
self-made  road  architects,  would  in  a  few 
years  make  roads  in  the  United  States  over 
which  two  or  three  times  the  present-sized 
load  could  be  easil5'  drawn,  and  the-  dumb 
beasts  of  the  republic  would  rise  up  and  call 
us  blessed  for  doing  it.— Wood  JRoads. 


SOAP 


GIVEN 
AWAY 


WHAT  KIND 


HOW  MUCH 


WHAT  IT  DOES 


HOW  TO  USE  IT 


Frank  Siddall's  soap — which  is  guaranteed 
to  cut  down  tlie  labor  on  wash-day  so  that 
a  delicate  woman  or  young  girl  can  do  a 
large  wash  without  being  tired.  There  is 
no  need  for  women  to  injure  their  health 
by  washing  the  old  way. 
A  trial  package  large  enough  to  do  a  very 
large  washing  if  used  according  to  direc- 
tions.' Every  woman  in  the  country  may 
send  and  get  the  trial  package  FR]^]©,  but 
after  that  she  must  pay  for  what  she  wants 
if  it  suits  her. 

It  does  away  with  the  wash-boiler  nuisance 
and  makes  the  clothes  clean,  sweet  and 
white  without  boiling  or  scalding  and 
without  injury  to  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
You  must  have  soap,  and  this  soap  more 
than  pays  for  itself  by  saving  a  large 
amount  of  fuel.  It  washes  as  well  in  hard 
water  as  in  soft. 

First — Put  the  clothes  in  a  tub  of  warm 
water,  rub  the  soap  on  them  one  by  one 
and  let  them  lie  in  the  water  for  at  least  20 
minutes. 

Second — After  they  have  soaked  the 
20  minu^tes,  rub  out  on  the  wash-board  in 
the  usual  manner  and  the  dirt  will  be 
found  to  actually  drop  out  with  less  than 
half  the  usual  rubbing. 
Third — Rub  them  lightly  on  the  wash- 
board through  a  clean  rinse  water — this 
will  take  out  the  dirty  suds.  (No  other 
rinsing  to  be  done. ) 

Fourth — Then  put  them  through  a  Blue 
water  and  hang  up  to  dry  without  Boil- 
ing or  Scalding  a  Single  Article,  no 

matter  how  soiled  some  of  them  may  have 
been. 

We  want  the  women  to  learn  this  easy 
way  of  washing  clothes,  and  we  are  sure 
that  if  you  will  let  your  wash-boiler  stay 
in  the  closet  next  wash-day,  and  give  one 
fair,  honest  trial  of  this  easy  way  of  wash- 
ing, that  you  will  never  go  back  to  the  old, 
hard,  slavish  way. 

Make  the  following  promisies  and  a  trial 
package  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  mail, 
absolutely  free.  No  attention  will  be  paid 
to  requests  for  soap  where  the  promises  are 
not  made.  It  costs  Mr.  Siddall  30  cents  for 
each  package  sent  out,  and  he  can  only 
aftbrd  it  when  one  package  converts  two 
families,  as  it  is  sure  to  do  this  way. 

Write  a  postal  card  like  this,  filling  in  the  blanks  with  your  name  and 
post-office  address,  and  also  your  neighbor's  name. 


WHY  IT  IS  FREE 


HOW  TO  GET  IT 


I  ppomise  to  use  Frank  Siddall's  scat),  if  sent  free,  on  the 
whole  Of  my  family  wash,  EXACTLY  BY  THE  DIRECTIONS, 
the  liFst  wash-day  after  I  receive  it. 


Name. 


Post-olflee.. 


County 


State.. 


My  neighbor,  Mrs  has 

promised  that  she  will  come  and  see  the  washing  done. 


Just  think!  Clothes  washed  clean,  sweet  and  white  in  I^UKl^- 
WARM  WATFR  and  hung  out  to  dry  "WITHOUT  BOII/ING  or 
SCAI/BING  a  single  piece !    Heat  the  washwater  in  a  TFA-KFTTI,F 

and  follow  every  little  direction.  .Tell  all  your  neighbors  and  friends  to 
send  to  us  a  postal  filled  out  as  above  for  it.  It  will  cost  them  nothing 
provided  they  make  the  promises. 

In  order  that  our  subscribers  may  know  that  this  offer  is  genuine,  and 
because  Ave  waiit  the  women  to  learn  this  easy  way  of  washing,  we  have 
agreed  that  the  postals  may  be  sent  to  us,  and  we  will  see  that  the  soap 
is  sent  just  as  promised,  and  hope  that  many  thousands  of  our  subscrib- 
ers will  avail  themselves  of  this  generous  offer  at  once. 

Write  your  postal  card  as  above  and  address  it  to 

Publishers  FARM  AND  FIRFSIDF, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 
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ELEANORE. 

You  are  perfect,  you're  divine, 

Eleanore ; 
And  j'our  loyal  heart  is  mine 

To  the  core ; 
As  the  robin's  song  in  May 
Is  your  prattle  when  at  play, 
And  I  love  you  every  day 

More  and  more. 

It  was  from  the  heart  of  June, 

Eleanore, 
That  the  shallop  of  the  moon 

Lightly  bore 
You  across  the  harbor-bar, 
And  a  night-bird  sang  afar. 
And  from  heaven  there  fell  a  star, 

Eleanore. 

And  a  flower  of  June— a  rose— 

Eleanore, 
Did  a  single  bud  unclose. 

Though  it  bore 
Ne'er  a  blossom,  till  the  morn 
Of  the  day  that  you  were  born 
Gave  a  crown  unto  its  thorn, 

Eleanore. 

In  the  azure  and  the  gold, 

Eleanore, 
Of  your  eye  and  hair  is  told 

O'er  and  o'er 
Your  life  voj'ago  I  surmise. 
Where  from  bluest  seas  and  skies 
Golden  suns  will  sink  and  rise, 

Eleanore. 

Jlay  the  blossom  of  your  heart, 

Eleanore, 
Be  a  rose  whose  petals  part 

But  to  pour 
Sweets  of  love;  and,  if  there  bel 
Tears  as  well  as  smiles  for  thee. 
May  they  be  the  dew  that  He 

Doth  restoi'e. 

So  a  kiss  before  you  go, 

Eleanore, 
{Reaching  up  to  me  tip-toe 

From  the  floor. 
With  the  gold  around  your  head. 
And  j-our  dimpled  cheeks  so  red) ; 
There— be  ott  with  you  to  bed, 

Eleanore. 

—  Charles  Henry  Luders. 


TALKS  WITH  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

CHEISTIE  IRVING. 

Don'/  talk  to  me  of  odom  fine. 

Don't  talk  of  music  sweet; 
Don't  talk— in  fact,  don  't  talk  at  nil. 
But  give  me  something  good  to  eat. 

HAD  ono  girl  who  used  to  say 
I  had  cooking  utensils 
enough  to  set  up  a  tinshop, 
and  when  she  got  the  kitclien 
fixed  to  suit  her,  we  looked 
as  if  we'd  liad  a  Are.  She 
had  been  used  to  the  fewest 
possible  thiugs  to  worlc  with 
— had  even  been  put  to  the 
length  of  taking  a  slat  out 
ot  the  bed  to  iron  shirt- 
bosoms  upon — so  it  was  no  wonder  some 
of  inj^  conveniences  rather  embarrassed 
her,  as  she  didn't  linow  what  half  of 
them  were  for,  and  so  had  no  use  for 
them. 

It  would  cause  a  visible  smile  upon  the 
face  of  many  experienced  old  housekeep- 
ers to  hear  of  the  back-breaking  failure  I 
made  in  my  early  housekeeping  days  of 
such  comparative] J'  easj'  matters  as  mak- 
ing gravy  or  masliing  potatoes,  until  I 


them  in  the  hot  water  so  deftly,  and  lift 
them  out  looking  like  opals,  but  when  I 
would  try  it,  ah,  how  ditterently  they 
would  act!  till  I  thought  each  egg  had 
the  forerunning  disposition  ot  the  chicken 
it  would  have  been.  I  never  succeeded 
with  tliem  so  well  as  since  I  found  the 
poacher  herewith  illustrated,  and  now 
my  dish  of  poached  eggs  on  toast,  gar- 
nished with  parsley,  looks  very  ap- 
petizing. 

And  if  it  is  not  things  to  eat, 

O'er  something  else  I  tear  my  hair  ; 
The  one  on  eafth  that's  worse  than  all, 
Tell  me  of  something  new  to  wear. 
Life  is  hardly  worth  living  now  if  you 
can't  have  a  silk  petticoat.  Most  ladies 
can  furbish  up  an  old-style  black  silk 
skirt  and  make  it  do  very  well  for  awhile, 
but  let  me  whisper  to  you,  that  just  as  soon 
as  you  talje  it  for  a  skirt  it  will  begin  to 
go  into  slits  all  over.  However,  the  top 
can  then  be  made  to  do,  perliaps,  by  add- 
ing a  deep  ruffle,  like  our  model,  which  is 
faced  at  the  bottom  and  top  with  scarlet 
and  trimmed  with  blaclc  insertion  over 
scarlet  ribbon.  For  this  winter's  wear 
the  very  greatest  favorite  is  to  be  a  scarlet 
silk  petticoat  trimmed  with  a  narrow 
band  of  black  fur.  This  color  goes  well 
with  the  dark  dresses,  and  just  enough 
touch  of  color  to  look  well.  Of  course,  for 
older  ladies  something  quiet  will  be  more 
suitable.  The  gored  waistband  is  a  very 
comfortable  arrangement  to  do  away  with 
wearing  so  manj'  bands.  To  this  can  bo 
attached  the  drawers  and  garter  sus- 
penders. 

Some  ladies  use  black  China  silk  for 
winter  drawers,  as  it  is  enough  over  the 
underwear,  and  it  launders  beautifully. 
Being  slippery,  the  clothing  gives  over  it, 
making  walking  much  easier,  and  not 
wearing  at  the  knees,  as  canton  flannel 
does,  which  is  because  it  is  too  stiff  to 
slip. 

The  model  given  for  a  little  girl's 
school  dress  is  very  simple  of  construc- 
tion, the  waist  from  the  yoke  down  and 
the  skirt  being  in  one  piece. 

Scarlet  will  be  a  very  prominent  color 
this  fall. 

The  wide  crocheting  pattern  is  made  in 
three-  sections,  the  pointed  top  part  be- 
ing worked  across  from  top  to  bottom, 
adding  afterwards  the  two  rows  on  top 
and  the  wdde  shell  edge  at  the  bottom, 
which  needs  no  description. 


and  cut  them  in  thick  slices  (about  three 
to  a  tomato),  roll  the  slices  in  flour, 
sprinkle  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  and 
fry  them  in  butter  or  drippings.  Let 
them  brown  a  little  on  each  side,  lift  out 
carefully  and  lay  them  on  a  hot  dish. 
Another  nice  breakfast  dish  is  baked  to- 
matoes. Take  firm,  not  overripe  tomatoes, 
cut  out  the  stem  end  with  a  pointed  knife 
and  put  a  little  salt  and  a  generous  piece 
of  butter  into  the  hole,  set  them  in  a  pie- 
pan  and  let  them  bake  about  fifteen  min- 


Egg-poacher. 

made  those  dishes  standard  ones  on  wash- 
day, when  it  was  my  turn  to  get  dinner, 
being  determined  I  w^ould  serve  up  some- 
thing different  from  a  gray,  lumpy,  taste- 
less mass  as  my  mashed  potatoes  usually 
were,  or  the  thick,  lumpy  stuff  I  managed 
to  perpetrate  on  the  family  as  gravy.  I 
can  laugh  wnth  you  now;  I  couldn't  then, 
for  I  was  certain  the  evil  one  sent  to  me 
on  Monday  all  the  imps  who  were  not 
worn  out  with  their  Sundaj''  work. 

My  poached  eggs  generally  ended  up  in 
scramble.    I  could  watch  the  cook  drop 


HOME  TOPICS. 

A  Home  Tool-chest.— Every  house- 
keeper ought  to  have  a  haihmer  (not  too 
large),  a  screw-driver  or  two,  a  gimlet  and 
a  saw  of  a  size  convenient  for  a  woman  to 
use.  These,  with  nails  and  screws  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  should  be  kept  in  a  box  in  a 
convenient  place  in  the  kitchen,  and  girls 
should  be  taught  to  drive  a  nail,  bore  a 
hole  or  saw  off  a  stick  as  well  as  a  boy. 
Often  the  man  of  the  house  is  busy,  and 
little  things  wliicli  we  could  just  as  well 
do  as  not  go  undone  because  we  haven't 
the  pi-oper  tools  handy  or  do  not  know 
how  to  use  them.  I  knew  one  young  lady 
who  waited  some  days  for  father  or 
brother  to  hang  the  screen-doors.  The 
flies  were  coming,  and  she  hung  them  her- 
self, doing  as  good  a  job  as  a  man  could 
have  done,  because  she  had  learned  to  use 
hammer,  gimlet  and  screw-driver.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  think  women  ought  to 
do  these  things  always,  but  it  comes  very 
convenient  to  know  how  to  hang  a  pic- 
ture or  put  up  a  window-shade  or  curtain- 
pole  occasionally,  when  all  the  men  are 
busy  !ind  you  want  it  done  right  away. 

City  Visitors. — 
When  friends  come 
from  the  city,  do 
not  be  worried  be- 
cause you  cannot 
have  beefsteak  or 
roast  beef  and  other 
things  that  they  are  accustomed  to  have 
at  home,  for  every  meal.  A  change  of 
diet  is  one  ot  the  pleasures  of  a  visit  to 
the  country.  Give  them  broiled  ham  or 
bacon,  cold  boiled  ham,  chickens,  eggs, 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  and  pure,  rich 
milk  and  cream,  and  they  will  be  more 
than  satisfied. 

Housekeepers  who  live  in  the  country 
often  do  not  realize  what  a  treasure  they 
have  in  a  good  tomato  patch.  Many 
people  only  use  them  on  the  dinner  or 
suijper  table,  but  nothing  is  more  appetiz- 
ing on  a  liot  morning  than  a  dish  of  cold 
sliced  tomatoes;  then,  when  the  morning 
is  cool,  choose  firm,  not  too  ripe  tomatoes, 


Short  Drawers  of  Jersey  Material. 
utes  in  a  hot  oven.    Serve  in  saucers  with 
a  slice  of  buttered  toast  in  the  bottom. 

Besides  the  friends  who  visit  us  from 
the  city,  there  is  another  class  of  city  vis- 
itors to  whom  those  living  on  farms  near 
large  cities  might  give  a  week  of  untold 
happiness  by  inviting  them  to  their 
homes.  I  refer  to  poor  working  girls  or 
women  who  are  barely  able  to  earn  a  poor 
living,  without  one  cent  for  recreation, 
and  the  hundreds  of  poor  little  children, 
whose  short  lives  have  all  heew  spent  in 
stifling  tenement-houses  and  close,  dirty 
alleys,  who  have  never  had  so  much  as  a 
glimpse  of  green  fields  and  shady  woods. 
I  know  it  is  some  trouble  to  take  tliese 
little  ones  into  one's  home  even  for  a 
week,  but  the  sight  of  their  pleasure  re- 
pays for  much  inconvenience.  Think  if 
thej-  were  your  own  little  ones.  During 
the  late  hot  weather,  people  in  the  best 
parts  of  the  cities,  in  large,  roomy  houses 
oti  wide  streets,  suffered  much  with  the 
heat,  and  what  must  have  been  the  suffer- 
ings of  those  crow^ded  into  tenement- 
houses  on  narrow  streets  and  qlleys, 
where  never  a' breath  of  pure,  fresh  air 
finds  its  way.  Worthy  poor  can  usuallj' 
be  found  by  consulting  with  pastors  of 
churches  or  officers  of  associated  charities, 
and  in  most  large  cities  there  is  an  organ- 
ization for  this  especial  purpose.  "Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Maida  McL. 


THE  ATTRACTIONS  OF  WATER-COLORS. 

All  persons  who  have  a  practical  liking 
for  art  should  make  themselves  acquaint- 
ed with  the  use  and  beauty  of  water- 
color  paints.  They  are  cheap,  in  the  first 
place;  that  is  no  small  virtue,  as  any  one 
knows  who  buys  an  "outfit"  for  either  oil 
or  china  painting.  For  a  dollar  you  can 
buy  a  box  of  water-colors  containing  three 
brushes,  sixteen  cakes  of  color  and  two 
tubes;  namely,  Chinese  white  and  sepia. 
The  cakes  are  chrome,  gamboge,  Indian 
red,  yellow  ocher,  vermilion,  carmine, 
madder-brown,  light  red,  cobalt,  ultra- 
marine, Prussian  blue,  indigo,  ivory- 
black,  emerald-green,  Vandyke  brown 
and  burnt  sienna. 

White  paper  is  always  better  than  tints. 
If  you  use  the  latter,  you  must  mix  all 
your  colors  with  white,  and  that  destroys 
the  transparency, which  is  the  chief  beauty 
of  this  medium.  Paper  is  also  cheap,  so 
the  best  way  to  learn  is  to  lay  in  a  supply 
and  proceed  to  spoil  it,  if  need  lie,  till,  by 
means  of  blunders,  you  acquire  methods 
of  your  own,  at  least  know-ing  what  to 
avoid.  You  must  first  wash  over  your 
entire  surface  with  clean  water.  This  is 
to  shrink  the  paper  evenly,  and  also  be- 
cause the  paints  work  better  on  the  damp- 
ness. When  beginning  to  work,  however, 
do  not  have  the  paper  reeking  with  water. 


Many  persons  complain  that  this  kind 
of  painting  is  difficult  because  there  are 
few  ways  to  remedy  mistakes.  In  oil 
painting  we  can  correct  anything  by  an 
entire  repainting.  In  crayon  we  can 
erase,  and  on  china  a  wash  of  turpentine 
wipes  out  all  that  is  wrong  and  gives  us 
what  we  so  frequently  long  for  in  this 
life,  a  chance  to  begin  over  again. 

A  small  sponge  and  clean  water,  if  pa- 
tiently used,  will  weaken  any  tint  too 
strong,  and  cause  it  to  disappear  if 
desired.  An  artistic  wipe  of  this  simple 
instrument  will  improve  the  perspective 
in  landscapes  by  rendering  the  horizon 
faint  and  giving  the  effect  of  distance.  A 
sponge  the  size  of  an  egg  is  large  enough. 
For  very  small  places,  fasten  a  piece  of 
sponge  in  the  end  of  a  quill.  Another 
device  is  to  cut  the  bristles  from  an  old 
tooth-brush  and  over  them  fasten  a 
sponge,  sewing  it  on  the  side  next  the 
brush  with  stout  thread.  Afterwards 
trim  the  sponge  with  the  scissors.  You 
can  easily  understand  how  convenient 
this  may  be. 

Chamois-skin  over  the  end  of  the  finger 
will  wipe  off  color,  but  when  this  is  used 
the  surface  operated  on  should  be  less  wet 
tlian  in  the  ease  of  the  sponge.  The 
chamois  is  good  to  use  in  modeling 
clouds. 

You  can  take  out  small,  sharp  points  of 
light  with  a  penknife,  but  this  must  be 
only  after  the  painting  is  finished  and 
drj"^.  This  is  apt  to  roughen  the  paper, 
and  therefore  make  a  bad  spot  if  color  is 
put  over  it. 

Flowers  are  pretty  in  water-colors.  A 
gray  background  is  nearly  alwaj's  appro- 
priate. At  first  I  used  to  wash  in  simply 
a  tint  of  much  water  and  a  little  ivory- 
black,  but  the  result  was  too  colorless. 
It  is  better  to  make  a  gray  of  carmine, 
blue  and  yellow  ocher.  This  is  apt  to 
vary,  showing  now  one  and  now  another 
of  the  three  tints  in  a  way  which  agree- 
ably avoids  monotony. 

One  of  the  most  speedy  ways  to  catch 
up  a  superfluity  of  water  on  your  picture 
is  to  lay  on  a  clean  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper. 

It  is  supposed  that  anj^  one  who  tries  to 
paint  in  any  medium  has  first  learnSd  to 
draw.  This  being  so,  theve  is  nothing  to 
hinder  the  most  pleasing  results  in  water- 
colors,  and  by  studying  the  works  of  mas- 
ter artists,  we  find  that  simplicity  and 
direct  aiming  for  effect  are  the  methods 
to  be  employed.         Kate  K.auffman. 


LETTER  FROM  A  CONTRIBUTOR. 

I  can  understand  and  truly  sympathize 
with  Mary  B.,  of  California.  Too  many 
farmers'  wives  pay  no  attention  to  ap- 
pearances, seemingly.    I  was  born  in 


Piece  of  Crochet  Trimming. 
western  New  York,  and  my  grandparents 
and  parents  were  farmers;  yet,  like  you, 
when  we  went  to  the  city  we  wished  to 
look  well.  When  sweeping  and  dusting 
we  wore  a  dust-cap  and  gloves,  even  with 
the  carpet-sweeper. 

Cleaning  was  the  worst,  but  now,  with 
the  various  brushes,  oiled  floors  and  self- 
wringing  mops,  one's  hands  need  never 
be  rough.  Butter-worker,  tumble  churn, 
wringer  and  steam-washer  all  save  the 
hands  as  well  as  strength.  If  fuel  is  ex- 
pensive, you  may  prefer  Frank  Siddall's 
soap. 

Never  put  the  hands  in  hot  water,  as  it 
browns  them  and  drives  the  blood  to  the 
face.    To  avoid  this,  use  a  dish-mop,  and 
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with  a  chain  dish-cloth  you  can  save 
finger-nails.  Such  helps  are  cheaper  than 
hired  girls. 

Have  a  pair  of  cotton  gloves  ready,  from 
which  you  have  cut  the  tips  of  fingers 
and  thumbs;  sew  some  old  stocking  tops 
to  the  wrists.  These  will  protect  hands 
and  sleeves  when  picking  berries,  toma- 
toes, etc.,  for  the  table. 

If  your  face  tans  or  freckles,  wear  a  slat 
bonnet. 

Whenever  you  wash  your  hands,  use  as 
little  soap  as  possible.  Many  farmers' 
wives  keep  oatmeal,  corn-meal  or  wheat 
bran  in  water  in  glass  or  earthern  vessels, 
ready  for  washing  both  hands  and  face. 
Use  no  water  on  the  face  when  you  are 
heated,  and  no  so-called  cosmetics;  in- 
stead, use  the  bran,  etc.,  in  the  day  and  at 
night  use  buttermilk,  washing  your  face 
up,  not  down,  and  then  pat  the  milk  over 
your  face  and  let  it  stay  until  morning. 
Use  warm  water  always. 


School  Dress. 


Do  not  try  much  food,  and  you  will  not 
need  to  brown  yourself  over  the  stove. 

People  who  exercise  much  should  use 
light-weight  clothing  and  neither  corset 
nor  bands  when  you  dress  up.  Let  every- 
thing be  loose,  as  tight  clothing,  espec- 
ially a  corset,  sends  the  blood  to  the  face 
and  nose,  giving  a  coarse  look. 

Don't  attempt  great  style  in  dress,  but 
have  the  dressmaker  make  your  best 
gown,  as  there  are  many  little  touches 
which  tell  the  difference.  Choose  a  ser- 
viceable, becoming  color,  of  as  rich  mate- 
rial as  you  are  able  and  a  pattern  that  will 
not  be  conspicuous  if  a  season  or  two  out 
of  date.  Be  very  careful  that  no  hint  of 
pink  or  red  appears  anywhere  about  your 
toilet,  as  it  will  make  your  high  color 
naore  noticeable. 

A  dust-cloak  is  indispensable.  I  prefer 
rubber,  but  many  use  linen  in  summer 
and  flannel  in  cool  weather. 

Of  course,  these  directions  presuppose  a 
knowledge  of  flesh,  hair,  nail  and  tooth 
brushes. 

I  taught  school  ten  years,  and  from  my 
acquaintance  with  four  or  five  hundred 
teachers,  I  tell  you  that  if  your  daughters 
are  natural  teachers,  strong,  with  no 
nerves,  and  you  are  sure  they  will  never 
marry,  all  right;  it  not,  and  you  wish  to 
see  them  well  at  thirty,  don't  let  them 
teach.  Teachers  seldom  become  healthy 
mothers  of  healthy  children,  if  they  teach 
lon^  and  are  ambitious  to  excel.  If  my 
children  were  daughters  instead  of  sons,  I 
would  prefer  telegraphy,  or  start  them 
out  with  a  camera  and  the  new-style 
crayon-work  for  animals,  or  simple  pho- 
tography of  landscapes  for  the  use  of 
artists  in  oil.  Some  lady  architects  are 
very  successful;  also,  designers  and  wood- 
carvers. 

If  this  is  any  help,  I  may  come  again. 
Ohio.    Mart  W. 

Yotr  Can  Break  Up  a  Bad  Cold  by  the 
timely  use  of  Dr.  D.  Jayue's  Expectorant,  an 
old  and  popular  medicine  for  Sore  Lungs  and 
Throats,  and  the  best  ol  all  Cough  remedies. 


See  in  our  offer  on  page  15  how  you  can 
secure  the  beautiful  picture,  "Columbus  at 
the  Royal  Court  of  Spain,"  in  a  rich,  heavy, 
6-ineh  gold  frame,  for  only  82.50. 


THE  BRIDAL  DRESS. 

Oh,  the  rustle  to  it  and  the  glisten  to  it ! 
Pray,  then,  listen  to  it. 

It  Is  white  and  bright,  with  a  shimmer  of 
light, 

Like  the  moon  on  the  snow  on  a  winter's 
night. 

There  are  pearls  sown  over  it. 
And  the  laces  which  cover  it- 
Was  there  ever  such  lace?— like  the  dainty 
white  trace 

Of  the  frost  ou  the  pane,  of  such  wonderful 
grace ; 

Was  it  ever  woven  by  human  hand, 
Or  was  it  the  gift  from  a  fairy's  wand? 
Then  the  orange  blossoms  so  white  and  so 
sweet. 

Pit  to  garland  my  lady  from  head  to  feet. 
Oh,  the  whiteness  of  It! 
Oh,  the  brightness  of  it ! 
Yet  none  too  white 
Or  none  too  bright. 

My  bride  is  the  daintiest  maid  I  know. 

The  dearest  and  fairest  and  sweetest,  I  trow. 

Ever  told  of  in  song  or  story, 

Ever  sung  of  in  tales  of  glory. 

Come  weal  or  come  woe, 

Nothing  fears  me,  my  bride— 

The  world's  before  me 

And  I've  you  by  my  side. 

—  CosrriopolUan. 
COOKING  HERRINGS. 

In  this  country  they  are  the  cheapest  of 
fish,  and  if  cooked  in  the  following  man- 
ner they  are  delicate  and  delicious : 

If  they  are  to  be  used  immediately  after 
buying,  sprinkle  them  all  over  with  coarse 
salt  and  let  them  remain  a  few  moments, 
wash  off  and  dip  in  the  following  bat- 
ter: One  well-beaten  egg  and  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  rich  milk.  Have  ready 
cracker  crumbs  rolled  very  fine ;  dip  the 
fish  into  the  cracker  fiour  and  then  into 
the  hot  fat,  which  must  have  a  blue 
smoke  arising  from  it.  Sprinkle  with 
pepper  and  salt,  or  put  the  seasoning  in- 
to the  batter. 

Of  course,  this  recipe  is  for  fresh  her- 
rings, but  salt  ones  may  be  soaked  over 
night  in  milk  and  then  treated  the  same. 

Helper. 

WHAT  IS  REAL  LACE. 

A  curious  question  has  just  been  set- 
tled by  the  board  of  appraisers  of  the 
custom-house  in  New  York.  The  ques- 
tion is  as  to  what  constitutes  lace — in 
what  the  distinguishing  mark  of  lace,  as 
different  from  other  thin  fabrics,  consists. 
It  arose  from  a  large  importation  of  dress- 
goods  in  what  is  called  nets  or  drapery 
laces.  If  these  were  true  laces  they  were 
subject  to  a  higher  duty  than  if  they  were 
simply  thin  fabrics.  It  was  claimed  by 
the  importers  that  true  laces  are  edgings 
in  narrow  widths,  used  for  flouncings  and 
ornamentation,  but  that  wide  nets  when 
sold  by  the  yard  and  sewn  up  into  gowns 
are  not  laces,  but  dress-goods,  like  silk  or 
any  other  fabrics.  Thus  the  question 
arose  as  to  all  these  diaphanous  fabrics  of 
which  evening  dresses  are  made — are 
those  lace  or  are  they  not  lace?  What 
constitutes  lace,  anyway,  the  material 
of  which  it  is  woven,  the  way  in  which  it 
is  woven,  or  the  decoration? 

A  great  deal  of  patient  groping  about  af- 
ter information  was  necessary  before 
these  bewildered  men  could  find  their 
way  into  the  clear  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  those  things  in  which  women  live  and 
move  and  have  their  Ijeing.  But  they  did 
get  into  it  at  last,  and  this  is  the  decision 
they  set  down,  by  the  light  of  which  any 
woman  will  be  able  to  tell  at  once  whether 
she  has  true  laces  in  her  possession  or  not. 

The  one  characteristic  of  lace  that  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  other  fabrics  lies  not 
in  the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  be- 
cause that  may  be  of  silk  or  of  linen  or  of 
cotton.  Neither  does  it  lie  in  the  decor- 
ations that  ai'e  wrought  upon  it,  because 
the  same  needlework  is  often  put  upon 
other  fabrics.  But  the  one  characteristic 
of  lace — the  real  laceness,  so  to  speak — 
lies  in  the  way  in  which  the  net  itself  is 
woven. 

"The  hexagonal  mesh,"  says  the  report 
of  the  authorities,  "is  the  essential  feature, 
as  it  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  lace,  the  process  of  its  formation  being 
akin  to  knitting,  as  it  is  the  antithesis  of 
weaving.  The  presence  of  the  hexagonal 
mesh  in  a  textile  fabric  is  conclusive  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  woven  fabric ;  that  is  to 
say,  not  a  lace." 

Clearly  this  gives  a  woman  exact  data 
from  which  to  build  up  her  knowledge  of 
laces.  The  hexagonal  structure  or  lace 
mesh  is  what  makes  lace,  whether  the 
fabric  is  wide  or  narrow,  finished  or  un- 
finished at  the  edge.  This  makes  laces  of 
all  the  nets  used  for  gowns  or  trimmings. 


if  they  have  the  openwork  structure. 
Chiffon  is  not  lace,  but  fish  net  and  Brus- 
sels net  are.  Tulle  is  lace,  but  the  sheer- 
est mull  is  not.  The  face-veilings  are 
properly  lace  veils,  except  the  grenadines, 
which  are  not,  no  matter  how  heavily 
they  may  be  edged. — Cinminati  Commer- 
cial- Gazette. 

ECONOMICAL  FRUIT  PUDDINGS. 

A  cup  or  more  of  fruit  of  any  kind.  If 
tart  cherries,  stone  and  sprinkle  liberally 
with  sugar  an  hour  before  using.  Use  as 
much  flour  as  fruit,  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
good  baking-powder  to  each  cupful  of 
flour;  add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  sift  twice. 
Stir  the  fruit  into  the  flour  and  then  add 
enough  water  to  mix  into  a  stift"  dough. 
Pour  into  a  well-greased  mold  or  pan  and 
steam  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an 
hour,  according  to  the  size.  Turn  out  on 
a  plate  and  serve  with  cream  and  sugar. 
One  cupful  of  fruit  will  make  dessert  for 
four  persons. 

Apples  and  peaches  should  be  sliced. 
No  sugar  should  be  put  into  the  dough, 
which,  if  properly  made,  is  very  light  and 
as  easily  digested  as  well-made  bread. 

Helper. 

HOIVIE  WASHING. 

The  laundering  of  men's  shirts  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  parts  of  the  week's  wash- 
ing. A  great  number  of  housekeepers 
solve  the  problem  in  an  easy  manner  by 
sending  the  shirts  to  a  professional  laun- 
dry. This  is  simply  avoiding  the  problem. 
Public  laundries  are  not  unalloyed  public 
joys.  The  most  powerful  chemicals  are 
undoubtedly  used  in  them  in  washing  the 
clothes,  and  no  clothes  washed  regularly 
at  a  public  laundry  last  half  the  time  of 
those  done  up  carefully  at  home.  Where 
washing  is  given  out  and  handled  "by  a 
number  of  people  from  the  dirtier  por- 
tibns  of  the  city,  there  is  always  danger  of 
bringing  infectious  diseases  into  the  fam- 
ily. Statistics  show  that  this  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  infection  of  families  who  live  in 
a  wholesome  manner.  There  is  less  dan- 
ger in  giving  the  clothes  to  a  public  laun- 
dry, where,  at  least,  they  are  not  washed 
in  the  living-rooms  of  a  family,  than  to 
give  them  to  a  private  washerwoman  who 
lives  in  a  tenement-house;  though  in  the 
laundry  there  is  again  the  danger  that  the 
clothes  will  be  contaminated  by  some  of 
the  multitude  of  clothes  that  are  washed 
there.  At  all  events,  it  is  exceedingly  de- 
sirable that  all  the  family  washing  be  done 
at  home  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Even  though  powerful  chemicals  are 
used  in  laundries,  all  the  dirt  is  seldom  re- 
moved, and  the  neck  and  edges  of  the 


Petticoat. 


wristbands  of  shirts  shows  how  very  per- 
functory has  been  the  labor  performed  on 
them.  Some  housekeepers,  therefore,  go 
so  far  as  to  have  the  shirts  washed  at 
home  and  then  sent  to  the  laundry  to  be 
done  up  and  ironed.  The  gloss  and  stiff- 
ness which  some  people  admire  in  linen 
done  up  at  the  laundry  may  be  produced 
by  first  starching  them  in  hot  starch,  then 
in  cold  starch.  Hot  starch  should  be  ap- 
plied as  hot  as  possible,  a  tablespoonful  at 
a  time,  and  rubbed  into  the  bosom.  After 
the  starch  is  applied  rub  it  in  vigorously, 
and  after  the  right  side  will  take  no  more, 
rub  it  in  on  the  other  side.  If  the  starch 
is  not  thoroughly  rubbed  in  before  the 


I  shirt  is  hung  up,  the  bosom  will  blister 
i  when  it  is  ironed.  When  the  shirt  is  dry 
make  cold  starch  ;  dissolve  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  gum  arable  in  a  pint  of  hot 
water,  strain  it  and  let  it  cool;  then  add 
an  ounce  of  fine,  raw  starch,  and  finally 
the  white  of  an  egg.  Lay  the  bosom  of 
the  shirt  on  a  board  and  apply  this  starch 
with  a  sponge,  frequently  stirring  the 
starch  while  doing  so.  Wrap  the  bosom 
up  in  a  cloth  and  in  about  an  hour  iron  it. 

Some  laundresses  rub  the  bosom  care- 
fully with  a  cloth  wrung  out  in  boiling 
water  to  equalize  the  starch  before  they 
begin  to  iron.  The  best  cover  for  a 
bosom-board  is  soft  flannel,  and  the  best 
bosom-board  is  one  with  clamps  at  the 
four  corners  to  hold  the  bosom  firmly  in 
place. 

Before  beginning  to  iron,  most  laun- 
dresses lay  a  thin  cloth  over  the  bosom  of 
the  shirt  and  pass  the  iron  over  it  once. 
They  then  remove  it  and  use  the  polish- 
ing-iron  vigorously.  A  good  polishing- 
iron  will  cost  from  a  dollar  to  two  dollars, 
and  in  the  proper  use  of  the  polishing-iron 
lies  the  secret  of  the  gloss,  rather  than  any 
special  method  of  making  starch,  differ- 
ent laundries  using  different  methods. 
A  teaspoonful  of  kerosene  or  a  piece  of 
wax  should  be  added  to  every  quart  of 
boiled  starch  to  prevent  it  sticking  to  the 
iron. — New  York  Tribune. 

PUDDINGS. 

At  this  season  puddings  are  both  whole- 
some and  refreshing,  and  much  more 
easily  made  than  pie. 

Sponge-cake  PuDcma.  —  Slice  some 
sponge-cake  and  line  a  well-buttered,  deep 
pudding-dish  with  it.  Fill  this  with  al- 
ternate layers  of  fruit  jam  and  cake; 
over  this  pour  a  plain  custard  and  bake 
about  twenty  minutes,  or  until  the  cus- 
tard sets. 

Baked  Raisin  Pudding.— Chop  one 
pound  of  suet,  and  stone  and  cut  in  half 
one  and  one  half  pounds  of  raisins;  mix 
with  the  suet  a  teaspoonful;  of  salt,  two 
ounces  of  cinnamon  and  grated  nutmeg. 
Stir  the  whole,  gradually  adding  two 
pounds  of  flour,  and  add  just  enough  milk 
to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Put  into  a  well- 
buttered  pudding-dish  and  bake  two 
hours. 

Plain  Cabinet  Pudding.  —  Butter  a 
pudding-dish  and  line  it  with  stoned  rais- 
ins, then  nearly  fill  with  well-buttered 
bread  with  the  crusts  removed.  Cover 
with  six  well-beaten  eggs  stirred  into  a 
quart  of  milk^  sugar  to  taste  and  add  one 
half  ounce  of  nutmeg.  Let  it  stand  about 
fifteen  minutes,  then  tie  a  floured  cloth 
over  it  and  boil  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Serve  with  fruit  sauce. 


HELPFUL  HINTS. 

Cucumbers  Preserved  in  Imitation 
OF  Ginger. — Choose  the  vegetables  firm 
and  fresh;  pare  and  split  them  in  halves, 
lengthwise,  soak  for  three  days  in  strong 
brine,  wash  in  fresh  water  and  dry 
quickly  on  a  clean  cloth,  and  put  them  in 
a  pan  with  plenty  of  water  over  the  fire. 
As  soon  as  this  boils,  drain  it  all  off";  re- 
peat this  again,  adding  a  small  lump  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda.  Boil  half  an  hour, 
then  let  the  cucumbers  stand  in  that 
liquor  over  night,  then  drain  them  well. 
Bruise  well  in  a  mortar  half  a  pound  of 
the  best  ginger-root;  boil  this  in  one  and 
one  half  quarts  of  water  with  one  ounce 
of  cloves  and  a  sticlt  of  cinnamon.  Strain 
through  a  jelly-bag,  return  to  the  pan, 
and  to  every  pint  of  juice  add  one  and 
one  fourth  pounds  of  loaf  sugar.  Clarify 
this  syrup  with  a  little  white  of  an  egg. 
After  it  has  boiled  up  and  been  skimmed, 
lay  the  cucumbers  in  carefully  with  the 
odd  bits  of  ginger,  and  let  it  all  boil  for 
ten  minutes.  Pour  all  into  a  jar  and  set 
it  in  a  cool  place  for  two  days;  drain  oft 
the  syrup,  put  it  to  boil  again  and  laj'  in 
the  cucumbers  for  ten  minutes.  Again 
let  it  stand  for  three  days,  after  which 
pour  the  syrup,  ginger,  etc.,  into  a  pan, 
add  the  cucumbers  when  it  boils,  and 
after  three  quarters  of  an  hour  return  the 
whole  to  the  jar,  which  leave  uncovered 
in  a  cool  place  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Cover  well  the  same  as  jellies  or  other 
preserves. 

Fish  Sauce,  No.  1. — Take  the  yelks  of 
two  hard-boiled  eggs;  pulverize  them 
well,  add  mixed  mustard,  pepper,  salt, 
three  tablespoonfuls  each  of  salad-oil  and 
vinegar,  one  tablespoonful  of  tomato 
catsup. 

No.  2. — One  half  pint  of  cream  and  milk 
mixed,  two  eggs  well  beaten,  juice  of  one 
half  lemon,  salt  and  jjepper;  put  on  the 
fire  and  stir  constantly  until  it  thickens. 
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FUCHSIAS  AND  ROSES. 

LADY  in  Montana  wants  to  know 
something  about  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Fuchsias  and  roses. 
Fuchsias  should  be  given  a 
rich,  porous,  well-drained 
soil,  and  an  abundance  of 
water  during  the  summer. 
Do  not  expose  them  to  the 
full  rays  of  the  sun  at  midday.  They 
will  not  endure  exposure  either  to  the 
bright  sun  or  drj  ing  wind.  Water  spar- 
ingly in  winter  and  give  them  an  upper 
shelf  in  a  dry,  frost-proof  cellar.  Cut 
back  and  repot  the  plants  in  the  spring. 
They  are  summer  bloomers. 

Koses  like  a  rich,  tenacious  soil.  Plant 
them  early  in  spring,  if  possible,  hoe 
frequently,  and  mulch  well  in  summer 
with  stable  manure.  A  sunny  position 
suits  them  best,  and  as  they  bloom,  cut 
the  branches  back  to  induce  new  growth 
and  new  buds.  This  is  especially  the 
treatment  for  the  ever-blooming  sorts. 
The  summer  roses,  those  hardy  kinds 
that  bloom  but  once  a  year,  need  to  be 
pruned  and  the  blooming  branches  cut 
back  just  after  blooming.  Hybrid  per- 
petual roses  that  bloom  sparingly  should 
be  sparingly  pruned  at  any  time.  Late 
in  autumn  or  early  in  winter,  when  the 
ground  becomes  frozen,  give  the  bed  a 
coat  of  manure,  then  cover  all  with  ever- 
green boughs.  If  the  climate  is  severe, 
surround  the  bed  with  a  board  frame  to 
keep  out  cutting  winds,  and  place  a  close 
board  cover  over  to  keep  out  rain  and 
snow.  Let  the  upper  parts  of  the  ends 
remain  open,,  so  the  air  may  circulate 
among  the  evergreens  and  prevent  the 
plants  from  smothering.  These  simple 
directions  will  enable  any  one  to  grow  a 
bed  of  roses  successfully. 


A  HUMID  AIR  FOR  PLANTS  AND  PERSONS. 

"Why  do  the  leaves  of  Geraniums  turn  yellow 
and  dry  up  ?  I  never  water  them  till  dry,  and 
I  have  them  in  a  room  where  it  is  not  often 
hot.  AUGtrsTA  Wbydert. 

Fergus  county,  Mont. 

Answer: — The  drying  of  the  Geranium 
leaves  referred  to  is  doubtless  due  to  too 
dry  an  atmosphere.  Many  persons  notice 
the  fresh,  thrifty  appearance  of  the  plants 
in  some  humble  cottage  window,  but  do 
not  stop  to  consider  that  their  beauty  is 
due  to  the  steaming  kettle  upon  the 
kitchen  stove,  making  the  air  humid 
with  the  ever-flowing  steam.  Those  who 
have  never  tried  the  evaporation  of  water 
in  a  plant-room  will  hardly  believe  the 
advantage  it  is  to  the  plants  nor  the  in- 
fluence it  has  upon  human  life.  Persons 
who  become  accustomed  to  a  humid 
atmosphere  in  a  room,  so  appreciate  it  that 
they  will  not  do  without  the  evaporating- 
pan  upon  the  stove  or  register,  even 
though  there  is  not  a  plant  in  the  room. 
It  is  a  health  requisite  to  human  as  well 
as  plant  life,  and  should  not  be  neglected 
in  any  home. 


PLANTING  AND  CARE  OF  TULIPS. 

Please  tell  lue,  through  your  paper,  how  to 
plant  and  cultivate  tulips.   I  wish  to  plant  a 
bed  of  the  bulbs,  but  know  nothing  about  the 
work,  nor  the  culture  required. 
Stanton,  Iowa.  Mrs.  Bishop. 

Answer: — The  bulbs  of  tulips  are  solid, 
fleshy,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  and  rather 
irregular  in  shape,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  accompanying 
sketch.  They  should  be 
set  about  three  inches  deep 
and  six  inches  apart,  in 
rich,  well-pulverized  and 
well-drained  soil.  The 
best  time  to  prepare  the 
Tump  Bulb,  bed  is  in  September  or 
October.  At  this  season  the  bulbs  are 
entirely  dormant  and  may  be  obtained 
from  any  florist.  After  planting,  a  few 
mixed  flower  seeds  of  hardy  annuals  may 
be  sown  over  the  bed.  These  will  come 
into  bloom  after  the  tulip  flowers  fade, 
and  will  prove  interesting  and  attractive. 
Those  who  are  fond  of  bedding  plants  can 
plant  the  bed  with  Geraniums  or  Petunias 
after  the  bulbous  flowers  fade,  if  such  a 
display  is  preferred. 

There  is  really  little  more  to  be  said 
concerning  the  culture  of  tulips.  They 
a7-e  of  such  a  character  that  they  will 
thrive  in  almost  anj'  soil  or  situation,  and 
bloom  satisfactorily  it  they  have  but  half 
a  chance.   A  good  way  to  enrich  the  soil 


is  to  cover  the  bed  with  a  heavy  coat  of 
manure  iu  autumn,  to  be  removed  early 
in  spring,  before  the  foliage  appears.  If 
left  on,  the  bulbs  will  not  bloom  as  early 
as  if  the  covering  is  removed.  Some  cover 
the  bed  late  in  autumn  with  evergreen 
boughs.  This,  however,  is  altogether 
useless  in  mild  climates. 

A  tulip  bed  need  not  be  reset  more  than 
once  in  three  or  foui-  years.  This  work 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  foliage  dies, 
so  that  the  bulbs  may  be  lifted  without 
injury.  Keep  the  bulbs  out  of  the  ground 
as  short  a  time  as  possible.  The  air  is  in- 
jurious to  them  if  they  are  exposed  for 
any  length  of  time.  To  have  fine  bulbs, 
and  consequently  fine  flowers,  promptly 
remove  the  fiower  stem  as  soon  as  the 
flower  fades,  to  prevent  seeding. 

SOWING  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

1.  When  is  the  right  time  to  sow  the  peonies 
aud  lily-of-the-valley  ?  How  deep  should  the 
seeds  be  planted,  and  how  long  does  it  take 
them  to  sprout?  2.  Would  it  do  to  sow  Be- 
gonia seeds  in  May?  In  what  temperature 
.should  they  be  kept,  and  how  soon  can  plants 
be  seen  above  the  surface? 

La  Riviere.  Cabl  M.  GREEN. 

Answer: — 1.  Peonies  and  lily-of-the- 
valley  are  mostly  raised  from  divisions  of 
the  root,  and  not  from  seed.  To  raise 
them  from  seed,  it  would  be  well  to  sow 
them  shortly  after  they  ripen,  covering 
them  not  more  than  a  third  of  an  inch 
deep  with  leaf-mold  and  loam  well  mixed 
and  sifted.  After  sowing,  firm  the  soil 
well,which  will  hasten  germination.  The 
time  required  for  germination  will  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  freshness  of  the 
seeds  and  the  condition  of  soil,  temper- 
ature, etc.  2.  Begonia  seeds  are  as  fine  as 
road  dust,  and  only  those  who  understand 
raising  plants  from  seed  should  attempt 
their  culture.  Use  a  flower-pot  saucer  in 
which  to  sow  the  seed,  and  fill  it  with 
sifted  leaf -mold,  pressed  firm  and  smooth. 
Press  little  furrows  over  the  surface,  and 
holding  the  seeds  in  a  piece  of  stiff 
writing-paper  in  the  left  hand,  tap  gently 
upon  the  knuckle  with  the  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  thus  distributing  the  seeds 
evenly  in  the  row.  Do  not  cover  them. 
Now  place  a  saucer  inside  a  larger  one, 
and  moisten  the  soil  by  pouring  water 
into  the  larger  saucer.  In  half  an  hour 
the  soil  will  be  moist,  and  must  be  kept 
moist — not  wet— till  the  seeds  germinate, 
which  will  be  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 
Watch  the  soil,  and  do  not  let  it  get  dry. 
Keep  covered  with  paper  and  in  a  shady 
place.  When  germination  takes  place, 
remove  the  paper,  but  keep  shaded  till 
the  plants  are  large  enough  to  transplant; 
then  admit  sun  morning  and  evening, 
but  keep  shaded  at  midday.  Those  who 
understand  the  delicate  nature  of  green- 
house seedlings  have  no  trouble  in  raising 
Begonias  from  seed,  when  treated  as  here 
recommended.  The  inexperienced  florist, 
however,  had  better  raise  plants  from . 
large  and  more  hardy  seeds  till  he  under- 
stands the  general  requirements  of  green- 
house seedlings. 


TO  HAVE  LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY  BLOOM. 

What  alls  my  lilies-of-the-valley ?  They 
don't  bloom.  I  have  had  them  three  years. 
This  last  year  the  foliage  is  very  large,  but 
seems  to  go  all  to  leaves.  Mrs.  K. 

Iowa. 

Answer: — Give  the  plants  a  sandy  soil 
and  not  too  much  shade.  In  a  rich  clay 
loam  and  shady  place  they  often  make  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  leaves,  but  fail  to 
bloom,  the  energy  of  the  plant  apparently 
being  expended  in  growth  of  foliage  at 
the  expense  of  flowers. 


PROPAGATING  HOYA. 

Two  years  ago  I  rooted  a  leaf  of  wax-plant. 
The  root  is  quite  large,  but  the  leaf  makes  no 
further  growth.  What  is  the  cause,  and  how 
shall  I  treat  It  ?  Mrs.  W.  King. 

Answer  : — The  leaf  of  Hoya  will  form 
roots  readily  and  will  live  for  years,  but 
will  make  no  further  growth,  as  it  is  des- 
titute of  latent  bu  ds.  To  propagate  plants, 
a  portion  of  the  stem  to  which  the  leaf  is 
attached  must  be  taken. 


PERENNIAL  HONEY-PLANTS. 

Please  give  a  list  of  honey-plants  and  flow- 
ers having  roots  that  withstand  the  winter 
and  bloom  annually.  We  want  them  for  open 
grounds  around  walks,  etc.  I  cultivate  as 
many  diflTerent  kinds  as  I  can  get. 

Farmington,  N.  M.  J.  ^koillitt. 

Answer: — Among  the  best  bee-plants 
suitable  for  edgings  are  the  common 
dandelion  and  white  clover.  These  are 
perfectly  hardy,  and  will  grow  almost 
anywhere  without  cultivation.  Alsike 


clover  and  red  mammoth  clover  grow 
taller  and  bloom  very  freely.  Cultivated 
as  flowering  plants,  these  appear  well  till 
after  they  have  bloomed,  when  they 
should  be  cut  and  allowed  to  make  new 
growth.  The  old-fashioned  thyme,  also 
catnip  and  nearly  all  the  mints,  are  very 
valuable  for  bees.  The  common  mother- 
wort is  excellent,  and  grown  in  clumps 
and  cultivated  loses  much  of  its  weedy 
appearance.  "Various  species  of  Malva, 
Anchusa  and  Cassia  are  also  recom- 
mended. All  of  these  are  easily  prop- 
agated from  seed. 


DISEASED  GERANIUMS. 

I  have  a  pink  Geranium  which  curls  its 
leaves  when  it  becomes  eight  or  ten  inches 
high  and  blooms  but  little.  The  leaves  come 
in  little  knots— from  ten  to  fifteen  iu  a  knot, 
or  bunch.  I  have  started  a  number  of  cut- 
tings from  the  old  plant,  and  they  all  act  in 
the  same  way.  Please  explain  the  cause  and 
give  a  remedy.  L.  Nichols. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Answer:— This  seems  to  be  a  disease  to 
which  some  Geraniums,  particularly  the 
silver-edged  ones,  are  subject.  The  best 
remedy  is  to  destroy  the  diseased  plants 
and  get  healthy  ones,  or  of  varieties  not 
affected. 


Harvest  Excursions — Half  Rates. 


ADgnst  30th  and  September  27th, 

The  Burlington  Route  will  sell  round  trip 
tickets  at  half  rates,  good  20  days,  to  the  cities 
and  farming  regions  of  the  West,  Northwest 
and  Southwest.  Eastern  Ticket  Agents  will 
sell  through  tickets  on  the  same  plan.  See  that 
they  read  over  the  Burlington  Route,  the  best 
line  from  Chicago,  Peoria,  Quincy  and  St. 
Louis.  For  further  information  write  P.  S. 
EusTLS,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago. 


BROWN'S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


LADIES'  &  CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Awarded  highest  honors  at 
Phila.,  '76  Melbourne,  '80 
Berlin,  '77  Frankfort,  '81 
Paris,  '78  Amsterdam,  '83 
New  Orleans,  1884-85,  and 

wherever  exhibited. 
Paris  medal  on  every  bottle. 

Beware  of  Imitationsi 

This  blacking  is  in  liquid  form  and  is  applied  to 
shoes  or  other  articles  of  leather  by  means  of  a 
sponge,  attached  to  the  cork  by  a  wire,  so  that  the 
blacking  can  be  used  by  anyone  without  soiling 
the  fingers.  No  polishing  brush  is  required.  It 
dries  immediately  after  being  applied,  and  will 
not  soil  the  most  delicate  clothing.  Sold  by  all 
dealers. 

B.  F.  BEOWM'  &  CO.,  Boston,  U.S.  A.,  M'f'rs. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF  OUR  "AD." 

"A  doUar  saved  is  a  dollar  earned.^ 
This  I^adles'  Solid  French 
I>on£ola  Kid  JSutton  Boot 

sent,  prepaid,  anywhere  in  the 
U.S.,  on  receipt  of  Cash,  Money 
Order,  or  Postal  Note,  for  $1.50. 
Equals  every  way  the  boots  sold 
in  all  retail  stores  for  $2.50. 
We  make  this  bootourselves,  there- 
irewe  qttarantee  the  fit,  st}/le  and  wear 

I  if  any  oneis  notflatisfied  we 

II  refund  the  money  or  Bend 
anotherpair.  CommonSenee 

1  Opera  Toe.  widths  0,  D, 
E,&£E,sizeslto8,  in 
half  sizes.     Send  your 
win  fit  you. 

We  deliver 
Free. 

Catalogue 
Free. 

DEXTER  SHOE  CO.,  143  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


*1» fr     Ay  |jn|||l  made  taking 
«9 V# ■  MR  nUUn  measures  for 
Pants  to  order  -  -  $3.  ]  and 
Suits  to  order  -  -  -  SIS.  \  op- 
Overcoats  to  order  812. 1  wards 

We  want  an  Aerent  in  every  town. 
Write  for  terms  to  sell  goods  every  man 
must  have.  Address 

HUNTER  MFG.  CO.,  CINCINNATI, 0. 

LARGEST  TAILORING  FIRM  IN  THE  U.  8. 

If  in  need  of  clothing  write  for  samples 
and  rules  for  self-measurement. 

Blention  this  paper  when  you  write 


What  Agents  Say  of  Tokology,  a  complete 
Ladies'  Guide  in  health  and  disease.  "I  love 
Tokology  and  am  delighted  to  be  in  its  ser- 
vice. I  can  sell  just  as  well  In  territory  that 
has  been  canvassed."  "At  least  5  out  of  every 
6  have  subscribed."  "Worked  10  days  and 
have  61  orders."  Prepaid,  $2.75.  Sample  pages 
free.   Best  terms  to  agents. 

Alice  B.  Siockham  &  Co.,  277  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

iO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

,in  your  own  home.    First  class  Sewing 
Machines  shipped  anywhere  to  anyone  at 
I  wholesale  prices.  AU  latest  improvementa. 
Warranted  five  vears.   Complete  set  of 
attachments  FREE."     Send   for  catalogue. 
.Standard  Singer  Machines,  S9.S0  to  *,15.S0 
Arlington  Sewinp  Machine  for  449-&0 
860  Kenwood  Sewincr  Machine  for  <23.50 
CASH  BUYERS*  rxiOX.  IfiOH.Van  Hiircu  St.  B  53  tbicAKO. 

Mention  this  paper  when  writing. 


IIOTJBI.E 
Breech-loader 
S7<99< 

RIFLESJ2'.00 
WATCHES 


6UNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

Ail  kiods  ctitiiper  ttiau  eUe- 
where.  Before  you  buy, 
send  stamp  tor  catalogue  to 

ThePowell&ClementCo. 

166  HaLb  SU,  CIdcui  uU.a 


HERE 

IS  A 

DANDY 

A  good  dark- 
mixed  Cas- 
simereSuit; 
a  pair  or 
Shoes  aud  a 
pair  of  blaclc 
Stockings 
to  fit  boys  4 
to  13  years  of 
age, 

All  for  $3.86. 

If  you  are 
not  perfectly 
satisfied  with 
these  goods 
return  them 
at  once  and 
we  will  re- 
fund amount 
of  purchase, 
less  ex^jress- 
age. 

In  ordering  this  outfit,  give  size  of  shoe 
as  well  as  age  of  boJ^  In  sending  money 
we  advise  P.  O.  order  or  registered  letter. 

THs;  w5;rd:en  ci^othing  co., 

707  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  an v  address.  Refer- 
ence, by  permission,  ASTOR  PI.ACE  BANK, 
STEW  TORK  CITV.        Mention  tliis  paper. 


Wall  Papef 
Merchant* 


ALFRED  PEATS 

will  send  you  his  guide,  "HOW  TO  PAPER," 

and  loo  beautiful  samples  of  fine 

WALL 
PAPER 

Good  Paper,  8e.  Gold  Paper,  5e.  PRFF 

Handsome  Gold  Parlor  Paper  ■ 
10,  izyi  and  15c  per  roll,  all  with  wide 
borders  and  ceilings  to  match.    Will  refer 
you  to  10,000  Well  Satisfied  Customers. 
Agents'  sample  book,  $i. 
ALFRED  PEATS,  136-138  W.  Madison  St..  Chicago. 


LADIES^SV^ 

First-class.  Deli v'd  aor  station  east  Rocky 
Mountains  for  $17.  'Send  for  Free  Cat. 
Emerson*noorc  Desk  Co.  IndlanspMs.  Ind. 


SYLPH  CYCLES  run  easy 

Hollow  ^^0^  Perfection  of  cycle  manufacture;  no 
T/«*  neednowtoridespringiesscyclesorde- 
i/ree.  ^  ^  pend  On  tires  alODG  for  comfort.  Sylph 
Spring  Frame  destroys 
vibrat*n.  Liight.sim-i 
pie,  strong.  Cata.freel 
"Rnvxe-Duryea  ^ — r  — r-  • 

32  B  St.. 'PeOTi&.in.AGTS.  WANTED 


The  Globe  Card  Co.  i 
^bsB  alw&yabecQ  Doied  I 
[for  promptnesg  in  61-  r 
rlxDg  orders  and  for  ex-  L 
loeUeoce  o£  cards  and  I 
•premiumH.  Thi3year^ 
;to  mtioduceoiir  ^'ods 

tin  thousajids  of  hqw  homes,  'wo  m&kB  a  gnd 

 'crownins;  offer:  For  10  CTS.we  wOl  send  12  !oto- 

W  Hidden  Nune  Cuds,  o&me  on,  1  Mapic  Nanao  Re^aler,  1  Oracle  of  KiFmet 
^answers  all  qaestioQs),  a  lai^  lot  of  Album  Vcrjea  and  Conundrums,  Agent's 
eomplete  Outfit,  and  tbia  lovely  GOLD  Ring.  Don't  confound  tJiis  nog  with  th» 
linas  ones  sold  by  m&ny  card  prioters;  this  Is  GENUmE  BOLLED  GOU)  plato 

_  ^  _        waiTtLnted  1  year.    We  lose  money  on   

I  ■  ^^thia  offer,  but  hope  thus  to  introaocej 
■  iMOur  excellent  goods  to  many  new  cu8to>f 

W%  I  ■  Vmcis.  GLOBE  CARD  CO.. 

J  MM  I  «  VI  Box  95»  Ccnterbrook  Couu 


FREE. 

Oar  large  !24.page 
Catalogae,  profuse- 
ly illnstrated,  foil 
of  information  on 
the  proper  construc- 
tion of  Pianos  and 
Organs.  We  ship  on 
test  trial,  ask  no 
cash  in  advance, sell 
on  instalments,  give 
greater  valne  for 
the  money  than  any 
other  niannfattnrer 
Send  for  this  book 
at  once  to 

BEETHOVEN  ORGAN  GO,, 

WASHINGTON,  N,  J. 
P.  O.  Box  628. 


14  K.  SOLID  GOLD  FILLED 

Ladles  or  Oeuta  Size,  Warranted  21  Vear^ 
For  Perfect  Time  this  Famous  Elgin  or 
Waltham  Watch  is  ahead  of  the  world. 

BEATS  THE  RECORD o^r.^SU? 

OD  (be  fsjt  limited  irnin  belwcenNow  Fork  and  Cblcago, 
which  runs  on  the  oloaoat  time  in  the  world,  aays.  Ho 
Bays  that  '*Id  one  year  this  iralcb  varied  oaly  3 
'  seconds,"  the  cloacBt  time  on  record.  This  watch 
baa  never  been  eold  for  less  than  jao.OO.    We  will 
'  now  sell  it  for  A«  o  QC         la  ^uH  engraved, 
atem  winder,  ^  I  OsilO  Elgin   or  Wallliam, 
double  tempered  hair  spring  which  cannot  break; 
the  jeweU  are  solid  diamona,  ruby  atones,  wbioh 
will  never  move  out  of  place,  Don'tcomparotbh 
iolegant  timepiece  ^itb  the  cheap  plated  watohei 
ladvertiscd  at  various  prices.   Bear  in  mind  tbal 
you  arc  buying  a  Katcb  jourjeweler  would  charge 
you  from       to  ?50  for.   Stem  wind,  etcm  eat, 
bunting  ca«o,  and  one  of  the  best  Elein  or  Wal. 
tham  movementi  made.    FREE  TO  EXAMINE. 
'This  watch  aellacu  eight,  and  wo  offer  to  shlpyoa 
foltber  ladles  or  gents  giie,  as  you  select,  by  ex- 
press C.  0.  D-  for  $13.05.  You  can  esamina  aO 
express  office  and  if  satisfactory  pay  the  price  and 
charges  and  take  the  watch.  If  not  as  represented 
rder  returned  to  us  at  once  and  pay  nothing 
Remember  you  pay  nothing  unless  you  taie  watclu 
'  '  out  this  advertisement  and  Send  with  order  tft 

CHICAGO  WATCH  CO. 
231  Wabash  Avo.  Chicago.  III. 


If  iifflicted  with 
sore  eves  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


Any  of  oiir  readers  who  may  be  ODt  of 
employmoiit  sbould  read  page  15. 


September  1,  1892. 
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"AS  ONE  WHOM  HIS  MOTHER  pOMFORTETH." 

Moaning  I  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 

My  load  seemed  too  grievous  to  bear- 
Longing  for  help  and  compassionate  love, 
I  had  carried  my  burden  there. 

I  could  not  pray,  I  could  only  moan, 
My  heart  was  so  wounded  and  sore; 

I  longed  for  rest,  and  I  longed  for  home, 
As  I  never  had  longed  before. 

But  the  Master  had  not  forgotten  his  child, 

He" read  the  unsyllabled  prayer. 
He  gathered  me  close  in  his  loving  arms. 

And  quietly  held  me  there. 

The  gnawing  pain  at  ray  heart  grew  less, 

While  the  tears  fell  one  by  one, 
And  the  burden  that  had  so  heavily  pressed 

Grew  lighter,  and  then  was  gone. 

—Jennie  P.  Sice. 


"CONSIDER  YOUR  WAYS." 

Hus  saith  the  Lord  of  the  Israel- 
ites, through  his  prophet,  Haggai. 
This  was  a  very  important  in- 
junction. God  knew  that  if  those 
people  should  consider  their 
■ways— consider  them  in  all  their 
bearings,  in  their  re- 
'  lations  to  him  and 


the  final  judgment— it  would  lead  them 
to  serious  and  deeio  reflection.  Their  ways 
were  such  as  ought  to  have  made  them 
ashamed  of  themselves — yea,  repent  in 
dust  and  ashes  before  God  and  lead  them 
to  cry  out  for  mercy.  Now,  people  gen- 
erally do  not  like  to  impartially  and 
profoundly  consider  their  ways.  Espec- 
ially is  this  true  of  ungodly  people.  They 
try  to  forget  some  of  their  ways.  They 
will  not  bear  the  liglit.  There  is  deceit, 
fraud,  malice  and  black  villainy  in  their 
ways.  The  bad  things  which  one  does 
look  worse  after  they  have  been  done  than 
they  look  while  being  done. 

Who  has  not  looked  back  upon  certain 
things  which  he  has  done  and  wished 
hundreds  of  times  that  he  had  not  done 
them?  As  Dr.  Watts,  in  poetic  lines, 
says:  "Past  offenses  pain  my  eyes."  It  is 
painful  to  consider  some  of  our  ways. 
But  to  the  true  Christian  there  is  a  reliev- 
ing feature  to  this  matter,  and  that  is  if 
he  have  repented  of  his  wrong  ways — and 
every  true  Christian  does — God  has  par- 
doned him,  cleansed  him  and  caused  him 
to  hate  the  evil  he  may  have  done.  And 
then,  too,  he  may  consider  his  ways  as 
being  under  the  fatherly  guide  and  loving 
concern  of  his  God,  and  that  he  appreci- 
ates the  Christian's  struggle  to  walk  in 
the  ways  of  righteousness.  But,  sinners, 
don't  you  consider  that  your  ways  are 
extremely  dangerous?  God  cannot  ap- 
prove of  them.  Forsake  them  and  seek 
God's  ways. — Messiah's  Herald. 


THE  RIGHT  RELIGION. 

There  are  so  many  antagonizing  systems 
of  worship,  it  is  evident  to  reflecting 
minds  that. all  cannot  be  entitled  to  divine 
favor;  and  this  fact  gives  force  to  the 
query,  Which  is  the  right  religion?  To 
which  we  respond: 

1st.  A  right  religion  is  more  than  a  right 
theory,  though  a  right  theory  is  an  im- 
portant appendage  thereto;  for  truth  is 
always  preferable  to  tradition,  even  when 
tradition  does  not  antagonize  the  Bible, 
but  especially  when  it  comes  in  collision 
therewith. 

2d.  A  right  religion  is  more  than  a 
right  moral  life,  though  that  is  good  when 
existing  as  a  i^roduct  of  inward  divinity ; 
but  it  extensively  exists  as  a  fruit  of  mere 
human  culture  independent  of  vitalizing 
divinity. 

3d.  A  right  religion  sweetly  adjusts 
the  heart  to  the  will  of  God  by  liberating 
it  from  the  dominion  of  carnality,  and 
placing  it  under  the  controlling  power  of 
divinity.  This  heart  renovation,  coupled 
with  sacred  mental  illumination,  makes 
both  the  heart  and  head  right.  It  is  an 
experience  that  gives  present  communion 
with  God,  and  an  intelligent  contempla- 
tion of  coming  glory.— TT.  S.,  in  Our  Hope. 


ALL'S  WELL. 

Crossing  the  great  deep  at  night,  lying 
sleeplessly  and  perhaps  painfully  in  your 
berth,  longing  for  the  light,  without  much 
hope  that  it  will  bring  you  comfort,  what 
hear  you?  The  surge  of  the  water,  the 
moan  of  the  wind  and  the  tinkle  of  a  bell. 
That  bell  has  no  sooner  told  its  tale  of 
time  than  a  voice  in  a  sing-song  tone  says, 
"All's  well,  all's  well!"  It  is  the  man  on 
the  lookout.  You  say,  "How  can  all  be 
well  when  I  am  not  sleeping?   How  can 


all  be  well  when  lam  sick  and  in  pain? 
How  can  all  be  well  when  I  am  not  at 
home,  and  the  children  are  longing  for 
me?"  There  is  a  higlier  law  than  yonr 
sleeplessness,  your  pain  and  your  child's 
desire  for  your  presence.  Within  those 
limits  you  are  right — all  is  not  well — but 
in  the  higher  sphere  that  takes  in  a  larger 
area  and  commands  a  wider  outlook,  all's 
well,  all's  well.  So  it  is  with  this  mar- 
velous mystery,  this  strange  Providence. 
"I  am  sick,  and  tired,  and  heart-broken, 
misunderstood,  and  belied,  and  slandered, 
and  ill-fed,  and  battered  down,"  saith  the 
Christian  man,  but  the  angel  on  the  look- 
out says,  "All's  well,  all's  well!"  The 
vessel  has  her  face  straight  home,  and  the 
sea  is  yielding  to  give  her  passageway. 
"All's  well,  all's  well,"  and  at  last  at 
home, 

"Above  the  rest  this  note  shall  swell. 
My  Jesus  hath  done  all  things  well." 

— Joseph  Parker,  D.  D. 


ARISE  AND  BE  READY. 

As  the  silvery  morning,  with  its  dewy 
freshness  and  inspiring  breezes,  calls  us 
to  arouse  from  our  slumber  and  prepare 
to  meet  the  rising  sun,  so  the  present 
prophetic  daybreak  is  calling  up  the 
sleeping  virgins  to  arise  and  shine,  for 
"Behold,  the  Bridegroom  cometh."  And 
while  the  world  is  busy  in  its  unbeliev- 
ing course,  let  us  be  "as  men  who  wait 
for  their  Lord." 

The  true  and  proper  attitude  of  "the 
faithful  in  Christ  Jesus"  is  to  be  that  of 
"virgins"  who  are  waiting  for  "the  Bride- 
groom." They  should  be  characterized 
by  self-abnegation  and  unworldliness, 
"denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
and  living  godly,  righteously  and  soberly 
in  tliis  present  world." 

This  habit  will,  of  course,  make  them 
appear  somewhat  singular,  and  "men 
wondered  at."  Still  it  will  secure  to' those 
who  thus  walk,  a  restfulness  of  spirit,  a 
cheerfulness  of  heart,  and  quietness  of 
conscience  to  which  those  who  follow  "the 
fashion  of  this  world"  will  be  compar- 
ative strangers.  Jesus  will  then  give  tliem 
his  fellowship,  and  they  will  realize  "the 
peace  of  God  that  passeth  all  understand- 
ing," and  "the  joy  of  the  Lord  will  be 
their  strength."— iJei).  W.  Frith,  F.  R.  G.  S. 
{England). 

TRUE. 

The  well-built  Christian  is  harmonious 
in  all  his  parts.  No  one  trait  shames  an- 
other. He  is  not  a  jumble  of  inconsisten- 
cies— to-day  devout,  to-morrow  frivolous; 
to-day  liberal  to  one  cause,  to-morrow 
niggardly  toward  another;  to-day  fluent 
in  polite  falsehoods.  He  does  not  keep 
the  fourth  commandment  on  Sunday  and 
break  the  eighth  commandment  on"  Mon- 
day. He  does  not  shirk  an  honest  debt 
to  make  a  donation.  He  is  not  in  favor  of 
temperance  for  other  folks  and  a  glass  to- 
day for  himself.  He  does  not  exhort  or 
pray  at  each  of  the  few  meetings  he 
attends,  to  make  up  arrearages  for  the 
more  meetings  which  he  neglects.  He 
does  not  consume  his  spiritual  fuel 
during  revival  seasons  and  be  as  cold  as 
Nova  Zembla  during  all  the  rest  of  the 
time,  nor  do  his  spiritual  fervors  outrun 
his  well-ordered  conversation. — Dr.  T.  L. 
Qwyler. 


SUGGESTION  FOR  A  SUMMER  TRIP. 

If  you  wish  to  take  the  trip  of  a  lifetime, 
purchase  the  low  rate  excursion  tickets  sold  by 
all  principal  lines  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  via  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  Pacific  coast  and 
Alaska. 

The  trip  is  made  with  the  highest  degree  of 
comfort  in  the  elegant  vestibuled  trains  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  carry  dining 
cars  and  luxurious  Pullman  sleeping  cars  from 
Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  to  Mon- 
tana and  the  Pacific  coast,  without  change,  and 
special  Pullman  sleepers  from  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  to  Yellowstone  Park. 

The  scenery  en  route  is  the  most  magnificent 
to  be  found  in  the  seven  states  through  which 
tlie  road  passes.  Beautiful  mountains,  rivers, 
valleys,  lakes  and  plains  follow  each  other  in 
rapid  succession  to  delight  the  touristfWho  will 
also  find  interest  in  the  agricultural,  mining, 
lumbering,  industrial  and  other  interests  asso- 
ciated with  the  development  of  the  great 
Northwest. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  trip  through  the 
Northwest,  however,  is  the  visit  to  Yellow- 
stone Park,  the  land  of  hot  springs,  geysers  and 
gorgeous  canons,  and  to  Alaska  with  its  end- 
less ocean  channels,  suow-eapped  peaks, 
Indian  villages  and  giant  glaciers. 

If  you  wish  to  investigate  this  suggestion 
further  send  to  Charles  S.  Fee,  General  Pas- 
senger Agent,  N.  P.  R.  R.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for 
copies  of  the  handsomely  illustrated  "  Wonder- 
land" book,  Yellowstone  Park  and  Alaska 
folders. 


Pleasant,  profitable  employment  is  ofiered 
every  energetic  person  in  introducing  our 
world-famous  picture,  "Columbus  at  the  Royal 
Court  of  Spain,"  in  their  neighborhood.  .See 
our  grand  oflTer  on  page  15  and  write  us  for  full 
particulars. 


UEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 


OF  MUSIC.  ^^'Sifetfo';™ 


Founded  by 
Dr.  EbenTourj&.i 

Music,  Elocution,  Fine  Arts,  Literature, 
Languages  and  Tuning.   A  safe  and  inviting  Home 
for  lady  pupils.    Send  for  Illustrated  Calendar. 
FRANK  W.  HALE,  6en'l  Manager,  Boston,  Mass. 
Meution  this  paper  when  you  write. 


SHORTHAND  lir 

OldeRt  and  largest  exclusively  v'^hoT■tha^d  College  in 
U.  S.  For  12  yeare  tlie  leading  ficliool  of  its  kind  in 
America.  Nu  vacation.  CJirculara  free.  Address 
F.    VV.   WII.X.ISS3  Expert    Steno.-,  Prin. 


HOME-TREE,  ^"'tf        stuafent  iu  each 
'       ^  r  I       town  given  this  privilege. 
'^'RJTE  WEWTEAPID  College  of  SHORTHAND 
BUFFALO  NY      Send  siamp  for  ftill  particulars. 


PATENTS 


liEHJlANN,  PATOSON  &  NESBIT, 

Waehington,  D.  C.  Examina- 
tions Free.   Send  for  circular. 


Buy 
Your 


WALL  PAPER 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


By 
Mail 


Handsome  New  Designs,  3c  a  roll. 
Beautiful  Gilt  Papers,  5c  a  roll. 
Elegant  Embossed  Gilt  Papers,  8c  a  roll. 
4  to  9  i  neh  Borders,  Without  Gilt,  lea  yard. 
4  to  18  Inch  Borders,  Witti  Gilt,  ac  and  »c  a  yard. 
Send  8c  to  pay  postage  on  over  lOO  samples. 
Address  F.  H.  CADY,  305  High  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mention  this  paper. 


I  A  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY 

U  in  a  Ic^itimato  and  profitable  buainesH  that 

'  ••  fiotn  100  to  200  per  cent,  to  any  person 

who  iriaheg  to  embrace  the  within  offer  and 
CO  ill  to  make  money.  We  will  aeli  castings 
for  the  LADIES'  FRIEND  WASHER 
at  Jin  citromely  low  price,  enabling  them 
to  »mike  their  own  boses,  or  bavo  them 
niadi)  by  competent  parties.  We  will 
H'ork  on  the  above  plan  ONLY  in  territory 
which  we  bavo  not  sold  outright.  for 
further  information,  addruBS 

L  BATES  &  BRO., 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 


I  LOOK  HERE.  I 

I  Do  you  nso  lamps  ?  Our  pjitent  attachment  im- 
proves the  liuht,  avoida  dirty  work  In  fllliii?,  Baves 
time  and  moner.  You  need  it.  All  housekeepers 
■  need  it.  Smnplee  froe;  aied  Gold  Wntchl 
I  premium  to  first  each  weelf.  Write  at  once.  I 
I  Ageius  wanted.  Good  pay  ,  steady  ^rork.  3  raoiithe  I 
I  subscription  toMouthlv  Jonrnal  for  2c.  stamp.  [ 
I  J.  Bride  4&  Co.,  i'Vassau  St.,  New  YorU,  N.  Y. 


PBiMTIWfi  OUTFIT  15g 

COMPLETE,  4alphabet8  rubber  type,  type  holder,  bottle  In- 
delible Ink,  Ink  Pad  and  Tweezers.  Put  up  in  neat  box  with 
lirections  for  ufle.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Worth  50c.  Beat 
Idneu  Marker,  Card  Printer,  etc.  Seta  namca  in  1  minute, 
prints  500  carda  an  hour.Sent  postpaid  15c;  2  for  26o,Cat.free. 
R.H.lNfi75RSOIJ.  &  ItUO.«5CortIandtSt.N.Y.Citj. 


A  BIG  OFFER 


bills  that  we  send,  we  will 


50C.MADEINA 
minute:  Ifyou 
will  hang  up'  in  the 
P.  O.,  or  some  public 
place,  the  two  show 


give  you  a  50c.  cert.,  and  send  it  ia 
advance  with  earaplcs  and  Diile.  This  will  trouble  you  about 
one  minute,  and  then  ifyou  want  to  work  on  salary  at 

or  $ioo  per  month,  let  us  know.  We  pay  in  advance. 
GIANT  OXIE  CO.,    21    WiHow  St..  Augusta,  Me. 

Mention  this  paper. 

CLEVELAND  OR  HARRISONS 

To  immediately  introduce  our  largeillustrated  catalogue  of  Cam- 
paign Badgea,  Emblems,  Watchen  and  Jewelrv,  ne  will  fiend  &n 

il,r%tedCAMPAIGN  BADGE  FREE 

of  all  coat  providing  you  send  tiro  Btampa  to  pay  the  postage. 
State  which  ono  you  want.  Freo  o3er limited  to  ones  wllUngtd 
Bbow  our  goods.   WILLIAMS,  125  8.  flalsted  St.,  Cbioago,UL 


Kennedy's 
Medical  Discovery 

Takes  hold  in  this  order: 

Bowels, 
Liver, 
Kidneys, 
Inside  Skin, 
Outside  Skin, 

Driving  everything  before  it  that  ought 
to  be  out. 

You  know  whether  you  need  it  or 
not. 

Sold  by  every  druggist,  and  manufactured  by 

DONALD  KENNEDY, 

ROXBURY.  MASS. 

FREE 

No  Money  Required. 

Cut  this  out  and  send  It  with 
youroriJer,and  we  willBeodthi* 
watch  by  eipreas  for  your  ex- 
amination; after  yoa  ex- 
amine it,  and  find  It  aa 
^repreaentcd,  pay  the  tx- 
rcss  utreat  $?.25  and 
express  chnr^^es  and 
\t  is  youra,  otber- 
LniFie     yuu  pay 
1  nothing    and  it 
viil  be  returned 
at  our  expense. 
\Thl8    Is  poaU 
|tlvelythe  firak 
Genuine 
watch  ever 
[  offered  ou  the 
I  face   of  the 
B  earth  at  this 
D  price,  aod  we 
j  warrant  It  a 
f  perfect  tlme- 
J  keeper.  With 
J  each  watch  we 
/ fiend  our  niam- 
'  tnoth  catalogue 
and  &  lovely  gold 
plated  chaia  and 
charm  free*  slso 
,  printed  £uarail" 
^  which  gives  yoa 
''the  privilege  of  return- 
Lg  the  watch  at  any  time 
withfa  ona  year  It  It  does  not  give  Batlafactlon.  Address 

THE  NATIONAL  MFG.  &  IMPORTING  CO., 
334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

prMTQ  (Silver  or 
ULn  I  U  stamps) 
■•i"""^"  pays  for 
printing  your  address 
Doldly  on  drummed 
paper  in  either  the 
LADIES  OR  GENTS  SILT 
EDGE  DIRECTORir  for 
an  entire  year. 
Thousands  of  firms 
whose  addresses  we 
have  want  the  names 

 of  such  persons,  to 

each  of  whom  they  mail 
books,  novelties,  maga- 
zines, pictures,  cards,  pa- 
pers, letters,  catalogues, 
etc.  Free  as  samples.  Our  Directory  patrons 
receive  bushels  and  barrels  full  of  mail  within  a 
year,  each  parcel  with  their  boldly  printed  address 
pasted  tliereon.  Try  it.  Better  than  any  lottery. 
No  blanks.  Everyone  receives  prizes  daily.  You 
will  receive  bissrest  mail  of  anyone  in  your  town 
and  be  well  pleased  and  amazed  at  the  presents 
you  will  receive  for  so  small  an  investment.  Our 
regular  price  is  2.5c.  but  to  all  who  have  never  tried 
our  Directory,  we  will  make  tlie  price  10  eeiits. 

Don't  subscribe  dollars  for  high  priced  magazines 
and  papers  when  for  10  cents  you  can  receive 
daily,  more  sample  magazines  and  other  choice  and 
varied  reading  matter  than  your  brain  can  digest 
in  a  year.  Rush  on  your  address  plainly  written. 

State  in  whicli  Directory  you  want  your  address  in- 
serted, Ladies  or  Gents,   inc.  for  either,  '20c.  for  both. 

OIIiT  EDtiiE  DIRECTOBV  CO., 
No.  3  Pepper  ISuitdiiig,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


Each  Po^tfait 

22  by  28 

Inehes  in 
Size. 


Premium  Hlo.  115. 


Prcmiuiit  Xn.  116. 


Magnificent  Lithographic  Portraits  of 

Pres.  Benj.  Harrison,#Ex-Pres.  Grover  Cleveland. 

Republican  and  Demoeratie  Presidential  Candidates. 

The.se  portraits  are  large  and  bandsome,  22  inches  by  28  inches  in  size  and  perfect  lilienesses, 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  American  home.  A  world-wide  interest  is  centered  upon  these 
two  eminent  American  citizens,  who  represent  the  two  great  political  parties  of  the  day,  and 
we  offer  you  an  unequaled  opportunity  for  securing  an  authentic 

PORTRAIT  OF  YOUR  FAVORIT:^,  FRFB. 

Upon  receipt  of  50  cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to  either  Farm  and  Fireside  or 
Ladies  Home  Companion,  and  5  cents  extra  for  postage  and  packing,  we  will  mail  free  one  of 
these  handsome  portraits  to  any  address. 

Or,  one  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  person  sending  9nly  one  new  subscriber  to  either  paper. 

Give  the  premium  number  of  your  choice. 

We  will  make  specially  low  prices  to  political  clubs  or  parties  ordering  in  quantities  for 
campaign  purposes. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


September  1,  1892. 


ear  READ  this  NOTiCE.-=ea 

QueBtions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
FiHESiDE,  nnrt  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  lie  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation iiDon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  tor  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  innuirer  should  accompany 
each  query  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  Issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  « 


Irri;2:atioii  Journal.  —  O.  B.  L.,  Cold- 
water,  Kaii.sus.  The  Irrigation  Age,  Denver, 
Colorado,  would  probably  suit  you.  Send  for 
sample  copy. 

Snails.— C.  J.  S.,  ,  writes :  "Please  tell 

how  to  get  rid  ot  snails.  They  crawl  around 
on  roc  Its  and  get  into  ourcellarinawet  time." 

Reply  :— If  your  premises  wers  properly 
drained,  as  they  ought  to  be,  you  would  not 
be  bothered  with  snails. 

To  Prevent  Snoring.— Miss  S.  P.  B.,  Lo- 
gan, Utah,  writes:  "Can  you  recommend 
anything  to  break  a  person  of  the  habit  of 
snoring?  " 

Reply:— Yes.  Sleep  with  the  mouth  shut. 
To  keep  the  mouth  closed  during  sleep,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  fasten  a  light  band  over  the 
top  of  the  head  and  under  the  chin. 

■%Vee«ly  Mea«low.— T.  J.  F.,  Dickson,  Tenn., 
writes:  "I  have  a  piece  of  land  that  has 
volnnleer  clover  on  it.  The  weeds  are  now 
Avaist  high.  What  should  I  do  with  them? 
Mow  them  down  and  let  them  lie?" 

BiiPLY:— Go  over  your  field  carefully,  and 
see  that  you  have  a  good  .standof  clover,  that 
it  is  uniform  and  thick  enough  to  make  a 
good  meadow.  Then,  if  the  weeds  are  not 
heavy  enough  to  smother  the  clover,  you  can 
mow  them  down  now  and  letthemlie.  If  the 
crop  of  weeds  is  very  heavy,  you  may  have  to 
haul  it  from  the  field  to  save  the  clover. 

Cauliflowers  Dj  ing.— G.  T.  R.,  Maryland, 
writes:  "I  have  a  good  demand  for  caul- 
iflowers at  the  pickling  season.  My  plants 
often  die  just  before  they  begin  to  head.  I 
have  nice  plants  and  set  them  in  richgi-ound. 
Have  tried  iheni  in  low  ground  and  all  other 
kinds  of  ground,  and  cannot  raise  a  satisfac- 
tory ci'op." 

Reply-  by  Joseph:— This  letter  has  been  in 
my  hands  some  time.  The  inquirer  will  ex- 
cuse delay  in  replying  to  It.  I  mistrust  that 
the  trouble  with  the  cauliflower  is  the  maggot. 
Pull  up  all  dying  plants  by  the  roots,  and 
burn  them,  or  sprinkle  lime  over  the  roots. 
Then  try  soaking  the  roots  of  the  remaining 
still  sound  plants  with  a  strong  solution  of 
kaiuite,  or  muriate  of  potash,  or  with  strong 
lime-water. 

Asbes  and  Hen  Mannre.— Z.  W.  W., 

De  Gonia  Springs,  Ind.,  writes :  "I  have  a  lot 
of  good,  unbleached  wood  ashes  and  hen  ma- 
nure. I  would  like  to  know  how  best  to  use 
them  for  fertilizii>g  wheat.  I  also  have  a  ton 
of  bone-meal  fertilizer.  Will  it  do  to  mix 
the  ashes  and  bone-meal,  and  drill  with  wheat? 
Or  drill  the  bone-meal  and  sow  the  ashes 
broadcast?  Would  it  do  to  drill  bone-meal 
and  hen  manure  together?  My  land  is  a 
heavy  loam  soil,  inclined  to  run  together." 

Reply  :— If  the  ashes,  hen  manure  and  bone- 
meal  are  all  dry  and  fine,  yon  can  ini.x  them 
and  sow  them  with  your  fertilizer  drill.  Mix 
them  just  before  sowing,  as  the  ashes  will  set 
the  ammonia  of  the  hen  manure  free,  and  it 
will  be  lost.  If  the  ashes  and  hen  manure  are 
not  in  good  condition  for  sowing  with  the 
drill,  sow  them  broadcast,  separately. 

Tannins'  Pelts.— C.  C.  M.,  Collyer,  Kansas. 
Try  the  following:  "Make  a  strong  lather  with 
hot  water  and  let  it  stand  till  cold;  wash  the 
fresh  skin  init,  carefully  squeezing  out  all  dirt 
from  the  wool ;  wash  in  cold  water  till  all  soap 
is  out.  Dissolve  one  pound  each  of  salt  and 
alum  in  two  gallons  of  hot  water,<ind  put  the 
skin  into  a  tub  sufficient  to  cover  it;  let  Itsoak 
for  twelve  hours,  then  hang  on  a  pole  to  drain. 
When  well  drained,  stretch  carefully  on  a 
board  to  dry,  and  stretch  several  times  while 
drying.  Before -quite  dry,  sprinkle  on  the 
flesh  side  one  ounce  each  of  pulverized  alum 
and  saltpeter,  rubbing  in  well.  Try  if  the 
wool  is  firm  on  the  skin  ;  if  not,  let  it  remain 
a  day  or  two,  then  rub  again  with  alum;  fold 
the  flesh  sides  together  and  hang  in  shade  for 
two  or  three  days,  turning  over  each  day  un- 
til quite  dry.  Scrape  the  flesh  side  with  a  dull 
knife  and  rub  well  with  jDumice  or  rotten- 
stone. 

Canada  Thistles.— H.  P.  H.,  Ridgeburg,  N. 
Y.,  Avrites:  "The  difiSculty  confronting  me 
now  is  how  to  get  rid  of  Canada  thistles.  They 
are  growing  in  ground  occupied  with  rasp- 
berries, and  cultivation  only  s'eems  to  spread 
them.  I  cut  all  stalksbeforetheyseed.  I  had 
a  few  plants  in  a  pasture  a  few  years  since. 
I  fed  apple  pomace  to  my  cows  right  on  the 
spot,  and  the  thistles  disappeared.  Did  the 
pomace  sour  the  ground  and  kill  the  thistles? 
How  can  I  get  rid  of  morning-glory  ?  " 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— I  do  not  think  that  the 
pomace  killed  thethistles.  Probably  the  cows 
kept  gnawing  the  stalks  or  sprouts  flavored  bj- 
the  pomace,  and  choked  the  life  out  of  the 
roots.  This,  indeed,  is  the  proper  way  of 
treating  thistles— choke  them.  You  can  do 
this  by  preventing  all  top  growth  for  one  sea- 
son. Just  as  soon  as  the  roots  throw  up  a 
sprout,  cut  it  down.  If  you  do  this  persis- 
tently for  one  season,  the  roots  will  surely  die. 
Good  cultivation,  which  means  clean  cultiva- 
tion all  season  long,  is  the  proper  remedy  for 
thistles  and  other  perennials,  as  it  is  also  for 
morning-glory. 

Smut  In  Wheat.— A.  B.  T.,  Ky.,  writes: 
"As  I  have  had  some  experience  with  smut  in 
wheat.  I  will  say  to  those  who  have  it  and 
want  to  get  rid  of  it,  that  there  is  but  onesure 
way  of  doing  it;  that  is,  to  send  where  the 
wheat  is  not  infected  and  get  a  good,  clean 
seed.  I  had  smut  for  several  years  in  my 
wheat,  and  several  of  my  neighbors  had  the 
same.  We  tried  what  has  been  recommended 
in  your  article,  but  without  good  results. 
Finding  that  we  could  not  get  rid  of  it,  we 
concluded  to  change  our  seed.  I  sent  several 
miles  to  get  clear  out  of  the  infected  region, 
and  procured  wheat  that  was  entirely  free 
from  smut,  intending  to  get  clear  of  it  if  pos- 
sible. Unfortunately,  however,  the  man  who 
did  the  sowing  found  that  he  lacked  about  a 
half  bushel  to  finish  the  lot,  and  without  let- 
ting me  know  anything  about  it,  used  enough 
of  ray  wheat  to  finish.  He  never  mentioned 
it  until  we  were  harvesting.  When  we  got  near 
where  he  used  my  wheat  we  discovered  smut, 
and  the  nearer  we  approached  the  place  the 
morb  smut.  When  we  reached  the  line  where 
he  sowed  my  seed,  yeu  could  tell  to  the  row. 
It  was  so  plain  that  we  began  to  talk  about  it, 
.and  the  man  said  he  was  the  cause  of  it.  He 
lacked  such  a  little  he  did  not  think  I  would 
ever  know  It.  I  think  my  seed  was  fully  one 
third  smut.  I  sent  back  the  next  sowing  sea- 
son and  procured  fresh,  clean  seed,  and  I  have 
never  had  any  smut  since.  I  would  advise 


any  one  that  has  had  it  on  his  land  not  even 
to  put  it  in  the  bins  that  have  had  infected 
wheat  in  them.  I  believe  that  it  can  be  com- 
municated by  the  thresher." 

vReply  :— There  is  some  good  reason  for  the 
failure  of  the  treatment  to  rid  your  wheat  of 
smut.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and 
found  reliable  when  properlj'  given.  Some- 
thing important  has  been  overlooked.  Pos- 
sibly enough  smut  remained  in  the  grain 
sacks  to  infect  the  seed  wheat.  Smut  can 
easily  be  communicated  to  wheat  from  grain 
sacks,  bins  or  from  the  threshing-machine. 
Wheat  should  not  follow  wheat  in  fields  that 
have  produced  a  crop  of  smutted  wheat.  Sow 
clean  seed  on  clean  ground,  and  let  rotation  of 
crops  clear  the  old  infected  fields. 

Pickles  for  Commercial  Purposes. — 
A.  E.  B.,  Tolland,  Conn.,  writes:  "I  would 
like  to  know  the  best  way  to  put  up  mixed 
pickles  In  barrels  or  otherwise  to  deliver  on 
a  route  by  the  quart  or  gallon.  I  would  like 
to  be  able  to  put  up  a  good  pickle,  with  and 
without  mustard." 

Reply  by  Joseph:— Mrs.  John  Gaillard,  of 
Penn.sylvania,  has  given  me  a  good  recipe  for 
pickles.  It  is  as  follows:  Take  from  three  to 
five  quarts  of  small  cucumbers,  two  quarts  of 
cauliflowers,  one  quart  of  small  onions,  one 
quart  of  green  tomatoes,  one  quart  of  ground 
cherries,  one  quart  of  string-beans,  one  bunch 
of  celery  stalks,  cut  fine,  some  green  and  ripe 
peppers  and  Brussels  sprouts  ;  put  all  in  salt 
water  over  night.  Cook  beans  and  onions 
separately  until  tender.  Steam  cauliflowers, 
green  peppers,  tomatoes  and  Brussels  sprouts. 
Next  prepare  a  dressing  of  three  quarts  of 
vinegar,  two  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar,  one  cup- 
ful of  flour,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  turmeric; 
let  come  to  a  boil  and  pour  over  the  pickles. 
Heat  all  together  and  seal.  I  think  this  is  an 
important  subject.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  can  give  us  other  recipes,  with  and 
without  mustard.  I  suppose  mustard  may  be 
added  to  the  ingredients  in  Mrs.  Gaillard's 
recipe,  if  desired.  The  quantities  of  the 
various  vegetables  may  ahso  be  varied  to  suit 
individual  preference  or  the  supply  at  hand. 

Bunch  Onions  in  Orecnhouse. — F.  A. 

H.,  Hubbard,  Mo.,  writes :  "  Will  you  give  me 
some  information  about  growing  onions,  for 
bunching,  in  hothouse '7  What  variet.v  is 
best?  How  thick  should  they  be  set  when 
transplanted?  How  long  would  it  take  to 
mature  the  crop  under  glass?  What  temper- 
ature is  required,  etc?  " 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— I  have  not  much  ex- 
perience in  growing  bunch  onions  under 
glass.  Of  course,  yoit  do  not  want  a  "hot- 
house." A  greenhouse  of  moderate  temper- 
ature, ranging  between  J.t  and  GO  degrees,  is  all 
that  is  necessarj-.  In  l  egard  to  time  of  plant- 
ing, it  depends  on  the  time  you  want  the bunch 
onions.  You  may,  for  instance,  plant  sets  of 
the  "American  Extra  Early  Pearl  "  onions 
early  in  October,  and  have  bunching  onions 
by  Christmas.  Of  course,  for  bunching  out  of 
their  usual  season,  the  individual  bulbs  and 
bunches  need  not  be  very  large.  Hence,  you 
can  set  the  plants  very  close,  say  in  rows 
three  or  fourinches  apart  and  one  inch  in  the 
row;  and  j'ou  can  also  select  the  extra  early 
small  varieties,  like  White  Queen  and  even 
the  Barletta.  These  sorts  mature  in  about 
two  months,  from  seed.  Y^ou  can  sow  seed  in 
a  flat,  and  then  transplant  the  seedlings  at  an 
early  age,  to  the  distances  named.  When  the 
bulbs  begin  to  get  some  size,  you  can  begin  to 
pull,  taking  out  every  other  one  in  the  row, 
and  afterwards  every  other  row,  leaving  the 
remaining  bulbs  to  get  larger.  This  is  the  way 
I  should  manage. 


VETERINARY. 

*Jg(Condueted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.)3^*- 
Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  in  Ohio  State 
University. 

To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Firesipk,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immedij^e  reply  by  mail  is  »l^■^ire.l. 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  lu'iuir- 
ies  should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  adilress. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  t\vo  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sul)- 
scribers  may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.  35  King  Avenue.  Columbus.  Uliio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column,  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  notans'wered 
under  any  circumstances. 


An  Ox  with  a  Stiff  jVcck.— A.   B.  B-, 

Cleburne  county,  Ark.  What  j'ou  complain 
of  cannot  be  cured. 

Umbilical  Hernia.- Mrs.  H.  L.,  Phcenix, 
Ind.  Have  your  colt  operated  upon  by  a  com- 
petent veterinarian,  and  all  will  be  well. 

Protecti-ve  Inoculation.— H.  R.  ICOnaga, 
Kan.  Please  consult  Farm  axd  Fireside  of 
August  15th,  in  which  all  your  questions  have 
been  answered. 

Wants  Boohs.- A.  Ozone  Park,  N.  Y. 
Please  write  to  a  book-seller  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn  or  elsewhere  for  a  catalogue,  and 
make  your  own  choice. 

Wishes  to  Fatten  an  Old  Cow.— H.  B., 
Gardenville,  N.  Y.  Maybe  your  cow  is  too 
old.  At  any  rate,  if  you  want  to  fatten  her, 
you  must  stop  milking.  You  can  never  do  so 
as  long  as  you  get  all  the  milk  you  can. 

Will  Not  Fatten.— W.  O.  W.,  Horn  Lake, 
Miss.  There  must  be  something  wrong  in  the 
diet  and  the  keeping  of  j'our  mare,  but  what 
it  is  does  not  appear  from  your  letter.  It  is 
possible  that  yon  feed  too  much,  or  in  other 
words,  that  you  give  her  more  food  than  she 
is  able  to  digest.  If  so,  a  fetid  smell  of  the 
dung  will  tell  the  tale. 

Curb.— A.  R.,  Sunbury,  O.  Exempt  your 
colt  from  allhard  work,  especially  from  riding 
horseback  and  from  drawing  loads  up  hill; 
feed  the  same  well  with  good,  nutritious  food, 
and  .the  curb  will  gradually  disappear.  Colts 
frequently  are  born  with  crooked  legs ;  that 
is,  with  too  much  angle  in  the  hock-joint. 
Good  and  nutritious  food  in  liberal  quantities, 
and  rational  treatment  in  general,  as  a  rule, 
straightens  them. 

A  Small,  Hard  Swelling.— H.  B.  M.,  Oasis, 
Kan.,  writes:  "I  have  a  seven-year-old  sad- 
dle pony  that  has  a  small,  hard  lump  just 
above  the  pastern-joint  on  his  right  fore  leg. 
It  grows  very  slowly,  and  is  now  about  the 
size  of  a  hickorynut.   He  does  not  limp." 

Answer  :— If  the  small,  hard  "lump"  is  above 
the  pastern-joint,  it  may  be  a  simple  exostosis. 
If  it  is  below,  it  may  be  incipient  ring-bone. 
In  either  case,  especially  since  the  animal  has 
not  shown  any  lameness,  the  best  may  be  to 
leave  it  alone.  The  more  you  Irritate  it,  the 
more,  very  likely,  it  will  grow. 

Throat  Trouble.— J.  F.  W.,  Salina,  Pa., 
writes:  "Our  cow  is  in  good  order  and  gives 
lots  of  milk,  but  she  seems  to  have  some 
trouble  in  her  throat,  especially  when  she 
goes  up  hill.  As  near  as  I  can  describe,  it  is 
something  like  a  horse  that  is  windbroken. 
She  has  a  slight  cough;  also,  her  near  front 
teat  gathers  a  fattj-  substance." 

Answer:— What  you  describe  may  possibly 
be  a  case  of  tuberculosis,  and  therefore  it  will 


be  best  to  have  the  cow  examined  by  a  com- 
I  petent  veterinarian.   Do  not  misunderstand 
I  me.    I  do  not  say  that  it  is  tuberculosis.   If  I 
did,  the  above  advice  would  be  unnecessary. 

Swelled  I-eg:.— J.  T.  B.,  Leeds,  N.  D.,  writes: 
"Last  March  ray  mare  got  kicked  just  below 
the  gambrel-joint;  the  leg  then  swelled  very 
large  and  broke  In  four  or  five  places.  The 
swelling  did  not  all  go  down,  but  the  places 
that  broke  are  all  healed  up.  What  can  I  do 
to  take  down  the  rest  of  the  swelling?" 

Answer:— Y'^ou  may  eflTect  a  reduction  of 
the  swelling  if  you  will  do  what  has  so  often 
been  recommended  in  these  columns ;  namely, 
give  exercise  during  the  day  and  keep  on  a 
good  bandage  during  the  night.  You  cannot 
accomplish  everything  with  ointments, 
salves,  etc. 

niseased  Eye.— L.  Dj,  Leroy,  Kan.,  writes: 
"What  ails  my  cow?  Skst  spring  I  noticed 
her  left  eye  watering,  and  I  thought  she  had 
some  chalf  in  it,  but  it  did  not  get  any  better. 
Something  seemed,  to  be  growing  behind  it, 
crowding  the  eyeball  out  until  the  ej'e  was 
destroyed.  There  appears  to  be  a  tumor  In  the 
eye,  sticking  out  as  big  as  a  pint  cup.  There 
is  a  bloody,  watery  discharge.  Would  she  be 
fit  for  beef?  She  is  very  fat." 

Answer  :— If  your  cow  is  otherwise  healthy 
and  in  a  good  condition,  the  diseased  eye,  or 
rather  the  tumor  in  the  socket  of  the  eye,  does 
not  at  all  aflect  the  quality  of  her  beef. 

May  be  Mange.— F.  S.,  Redding,  Iowa. 
What  you  describe  may  be  mange.  If  so, give 
your  horse  a  good,  thorough  wash  with  soap 
and  warm  watei',  and  then  before  he  is  per- 
fectly dry,  also  thoroughly  apply  a  wash  of  a 
two-per-centsolution  of  carbolic  acid  in  water. 
While  the  horse  is  washed,  or  drying,  outdoors 
perhaps,  thoroughly  clean  your  stable,  and 
disinfect  and  whitewash  the  stall.  Repeat  the 
wash  with  the  carbolic  acid  solution  and  also 
the  thorough  cleaning  of  the  stable  on  the 
sixth  day.  A  third  wash  will  hardly  be  neces- 
sary, if  the  first  two  applications  are  made  in 
a  thorough  manner.  Harness,  brush,  curry- 
comb, halter,  etc.,  also  must  be  thoroughly 
cleansed. 

Polyuria.— C.  J.  S.,  Marietta,  Ohio.  What 
you  complain  of— that  is,  that  your  horse, 
though  otherwise  perfectly  well,  urinates  too 
often  and  too  much— must  have  Its  cause  in  a 
decreased  activity  of  the  skin.  Therefore,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  excite  the  skin  to  greater 
activity  by  frequent  and  thorough  grooming, 
brushingandrubbing.etc.  Polj'uriais  usually 
due  to  feeding  musty  and  dusty  oats,  but  if  this 
is  the  cause,  the  horse  at  the  same  time  loses 
strength,  gets  weak,  emaciates  and  finally 
dies.  It  is  due  to  a  diseased  condition,  while 
in  your  case,  it  seems,  the  kidneys  simply 
show  increased  activity  to  make  up  for  the 
decreased  activity  of  the  skin.  Don't  give 
any  more  saltpeter. 

Swelled  l.egs.— J.  S.  C,  Rockford,  Ala., 
writes:  "Please  advise  me  in  Farm:  and 
Fireside,  as  soon  as  possible,  what  is  the 
matter  with  and  what  to  do  for  a  yearling 
colt,  which  ran  into  a  barbed  wire  fence  when 
he  was  about  three  months  old  and  cut  both 
hind  legs.  Poison  was  supposed  to  be  in  the 
wounds,  as  the  legs  swelled  and  have  been 
swollen  since.  The  wounds  healed  immedi- 
ately after  they  were  made,  but  the  swelling 
remained.  The  left  hind  leg-is  aliected  in  the 
main  joint  and  the  right  hind  leg  in  the 
thigh." 

Answer:— The  case  you  describe  is  an  old 
one,  and  I  am  afraid  not  much  can  be  done. 
The  only  rational  way  to  reduce  such  a  swell- 
ing is  by  judicious  bandaging,  and  then  ap- 
plying gentle  pressure. 

Collar  Boils  and  Tumors.- H.  W.  H., 
Ridgely,  Md.,  and  L.  F.,  Versailles,  O.  Collar 
boils  are  caused  by  undue  pressure  upon  the 
aflfected  part;  consequently,  by  collars  that  are 
too  large,  toosmall,  orill-fitting,  and  therefore 
do  not  properlj'  distribute  the  pressure,  but 
throw  too  much  upon  one  point.  Conse- 
quently a  cure  is  possible  only  if  the  aflected 
part  is  relieved— that  is,  altogether  exempted 
from  pressure  —  and  a  cure  can  never  be 
effected  if,  as  is  usually  done,  the  pressure  is 
increased  by  the  use  of  pads,  etc.  Therefore, 
instead  of  using  the  latter,  a  cavity  should  be 
made  in  the  stuffing  of  the  collar  so  that  the 
sore  and  afTected  part  is  not  touched,  or  else  a 
well-fitting  breast  collar  should  be  substituted. 
Old  and  inveterate  cases  require  a  surgical 
operation,  and  consequently  need  the  atten- 
tion of  a  qualified  veterinarian. 

Probably  a  Stifle  Gall.— W.  H.  K.,  Lud- 
ington,  Mich.,  writes :  "What  is  the  matter 
with  my  colt?  He  is  a  little  over  one  year 
old  and  has  had  swellings  on  his  legs  just  be- 
low the  stifle-joint  for  the  last  seven  months. 
At  first  they  would  come  and  go,  never  larger 
than  a  hen's  egg.  Two  months  ago  I  turned 
him  on  pasture,  and  the  bunches  are  now  the 
size  of  your  two  fists  ;  they  are  soft,  as  though 
filled  with  wind.  He  is  not  very  lame,  but 
seems  stiff  in  his  hind  parts  ;  he  is  very  poor, 
and  has  not  quit  shedding  his  coat." 

Answer  :— What  yould  describe  seems  to  be 
a  so-called  gall  of  the  knee-joint.  The  same 
sometimes  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  and  do 
not  easily  yield  to  any  treatment.  Since  your 
animal  is  only  a  colt,  j'ou  may  possibly  suc- 
ceed in  effecting  a  reduction  by  continued 
daily  applications  of  tincture  of  iodine.  The 
best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  consult  a  veter- 
inarian who  can  see  and  examine  the  animal. 

A  Queer  Ailment.— W.  A.  L.,  Lima,  Ohio, 
writes:  "My  driving-horse  was  hurt  in  the 
shoulder  by  work  in  harrowing.  Matter  gath- 
ered; the  swelling  was  opened  twice  and 
finally  healed ;  afterwards  it  gathered  again. 
1  put  medicine  on  to  drive  it  away,  and  drove 
it  to  the  nose  or  face,  between  the  eye  and 
nostril.  I  drove  it  back  and  forth  several 
times.  Then  I  had  it  roweled  and  cut  open  on 
the  shoulder,  which  cured  it  for  a  time,  but  it 
returned.  After  a  repetition  of  this  it  has 
finally  gathered  on  the  nose,  breaks,  runs  out, 
heals  and  gathers  again.  The  horse  remains 
fat  and  sleek  as  before,  and  seems  as  well  as 
ever." 

Ans'^ver  :— What  you  describe,  provided  the 
description  is  correct,  must  be  a  queer  ailment. 
I  never  have  seen  nor  heard  of  a  case  In  which 
abscesses  run  from  the  shoulder  to  the  nose, 
and  vice  versa.  The  only  advice  I  can  give 
you  is  tiO  have  the  horse  examined  by  a  com- 
petent veterinarian. 

Brittle  Hoofs.  —  J.  B.  T.,  Ozeana,  Va., 
writes:  "The  outer  and  inner  portions  of  the 
feet  of  my  colts  (aged  respectively  two  and 
four  years)  do  not  unite  firmly,  the  former 
being  rather  hard.the  latter  somewhat  spongy. 
The  older  colt  has  been  shod  several  times, 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  help.  When  their 
feet  get  long,  the  outside  breaks,  leaving  the 
inner  exposed." 

Answer:— There  must  be  something  rad- 
ically wrong  in  the  treatment  of  your  colts' 
hoofs.  The  same  either  are  too  "much  ex- 
posed to  wet  and  mud,  or  else  the  lower  border 
of  the  wall  of  the  hoof  is  not  sufficiently 
worn  off  by  exercise — is  not  trimmed  often 
enough.  As  to  the  older  one  that  has 
been  shod  several  times,  it  may  be  that  the 
shoes  have  not  been  reset  when  necessary; 
that  is,  once  every  four  weeks.  Keep  your 
colts  on  dry  ground,  trim  the  lower  border  of 
the  wall  whenever  it  begins  to  grow  too  long, 
avoid  poulticing  and  stopping,  and  there  Is  no 


doubt  everything  will  be  well.  If  the  colts 
are  stabled,  the  floor  on  which  they  stand 
must  be  kept  dry  and  clean.  The  moisture 
required  by  the  hoof  must  come  from  within 
and  not  from  the  outside. 

Paralysis.  —  W.  H.  C,  Dobyville,  Ark., 
writes:  "  I  have  a  sow  that  has  what  we  call 
kidney  disease.  She  is  down  in  her  loins,  and 
drags  her  hind  parts." 

Answer:— The  paralytic  aflTection  of  your 
sow  may  have  several  causes.  In  the  first 
place,  it  may  be  due  to  trichinosis— incurable. 
Second,  it  may  be  duu  to  serious  morbid 
changes  in  the  spinal  chord— also  incurable. 
Third,  it  may  be  due  to  morbid  changes  in 
the  membranes  of  thespinalchord— very  little 
prospects  of  improvement.  Fourth,  it  may 
be  caused  by  a  diseased  condition  of  the  ver- 
tibrse— poor  prospect  of  improvement.  Fifth, 
its  cause  may  con.sist  in  a  degeneration  of  the 
muscles— also  unfavorable  prognosis.  Sixth, 
it  possibly  may  be  caused  by  Insufficient 
nutrition  or  by  rhachitis— slight  prospect  of 
improvement  if  the  thorough  change  in  the 
diet  of  the  animal  can  be  made.  The  kidneys 
do  not  control  the  movements  of  the  hind 
quarters.  Their  office  is  the  secretion  of  the 
urine.  In  certain  cases  of  paresis,  or  paralysis 
of  the  hind  quarters,  the  kidneys  may  be 
secondarily  aflected,  but  do  not  constitute  the 
seat  of  the  primary  disease. 

So-called  Black-leg,  or  Symptomatic 
Anthrax.— C.  E.  S.,  Lyle,  Wash-,  and  Ch.  N., 
Bethune,  Col.  You  both  describe  cases  of  so- 
called  black-leg,  a  well-known  and  most  fatal 
disease  among  young  cattle.  Animals  once 
affected  but  seldom  recover.  As  means  of 
prevention,  stubble-fields  for  pasture  and 
stagnant  water  for  drinking  should,  if  possi- 
ble, be  avpided.  The  micro-organism  which 
causes  the  disease,  it  seems,  finds  an  entrance 
into  the  animal's  body  through  small  sores 
and  wounds.  That  places  in  which  black-leg 
makes  its  appeai'ance  every  year  must  be 
avoided  b.v  young  cattle,  is  self-evident.  The 
best  and  most  thrifty  animals  in  a  herd  are 
usually  aflfected  first.  Hence,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered advisable  not  to  feed  too  much  highly 
nutritious  food,  and  also  to  slightly  acidulate 
the  water  for  drinking  with  some  acid  (sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric).  Achangeof  pasture, 
especially  to  one  that  is  high  and  drj',  and  in 
which  nothing  exists  that  i»  able  to  cause 
small  sores  or  wounds  in  feet,  legs  or  mouth, 
is  often  followed  by  a  cessation  of  anj'  further 
attacks.  Places  that  have  been  occupied  by 
ver.y  sick  animals,  or  where  the  latter  have 
died,  or  been  buried,  should  be  thoroughly 
disinfected,  or  at  least.be  avoided  by  other 
healthy  animals-  Young  cattle  may  be  made 
immune,  and  consequently  be  protected,  by  a 
protect!  ve  inoculation,  but  the  latter  can  be 
performed  only  by  an  expei'ienced  bacteriol- 
ogist. 

Probably  Actinomycosis.— J.  G.  E„  Mad- 
Isonburg,  Ohio,  writes :  "I  have  a  Jersey  heifer, 
three  years  old,  which  has  a  lump  about  the 
size  of  a  man's  fist  on  the  right  side  of  her 
under  jaw,  about  the  middle.  It  has  been 
growing  about  three  months.  When  first 
noticed  it  was  about  the  size  of  a  hickorynut, 
and  was  apparently  loose  and  hard  under  the 
skin.  It  grew  till  it  was  the  size  of  a  -hen's 
egg  when  it  broke,  and  has  been  running  more 
or  less  for  weeks.  Upon  examination  I  found 
that  the  lump  was  soft  at  the  point  where  it 
runs,  but  back  at  the  root  it  is  hard  and  seems 
to  be  growing  fast  to  the  jaw-bone.  It  seems 
nothing  more  than  natural  flesh.  There  is  no 
skin  drawn  over  it;  it  protrudes  through  and 
the  skin  seems  to  be  drawn  back  ;  it  probably 
sticks  out  three  inches  from  the  jaw-bone. 
The  cow  is  in  a  healthy  condition  otherwise, 
and  gives  two  gallons  of  milk  a  day.  Will  It 
do  to  continue  using  her  milk?  Do  you  think 
the  cow  is  in  ai  healthy  condition  at  this  time, 
as  long  as  it  has  been  standing?  Would  it  do 
to  beef  her?  Do  you  think  the  meat  would  be 
in  a  fit  condition  for  market?  Would  you 
call  it  diseased  meat  two  months  fi'om  now, 
should  we  conclude  to  fatten  her,  or  would  it 
be  better  policy  to  shoot  her' and  bury  her? 
She  is  a  very  fine  animal,  and  would  rather 
have  her  cured  if  possible." 

Answer:— What  you  describe  seems  to  be  a 
case  of  actinomycosis.  For  further  informa- 
tion, treatment,  etc.,  I  have  to  refer  you  to  a 
former  number  issued  a  few  months  ago.  As 
to  your  special  questions,  actinomycosis  is  a 
local  disease;  consequently,  as  long  as  the  an- 
imal is  not  emaciated,  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tions whatever  to  the  use  of  the  milk  or  the 
meat-  Even  if  emaciation  should  have  set  in 
on  account  of  the  interference  of  the  tumor  or 
tumors  with  the  process  of  eating,  it  cannot 
be  proven  that  the  meat  is  injurious,  though 
it  may  not  be  palatable,  because  not  a 
solitary  case  is  on  record  in  which  the  disease 
has  been  communicated  to  a  human  being  by 
the  consumption  of  meat  or  milk. 


THIS  PAPER 

One  Year  Free 

To  any  one  sending-  ns  only  one  NEW 
yearly  subscriber  at  the  regTilar  price, 
50  cents,  for  the  paper  alone. 
This  ofl!er  is  good  now  under  the  following 
conditions: 
The  JfEW  subscriber  must  be  a  per- 
son whose  name  is  not  now  on  our 
list,  and  must  be  a  person  whom  you  have 
sought  out  and  solicited  to  take  the  paper  .and 
who  has  consented  to  receive  it.   A  change 
from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another  is  not 
securing  a  NEW  subscriber. 

The  new  subscriber  will  receive  the  paper  a 
full  year  for  the  regular  subscription  price,  50 
cents,  but  will  not  be  entitled  to  any 
present  or  premium  with  it  except  upon 
payment  of  the  full  "Price,  including  one 
year's  subscription."  For  example:  Pre- 
mium No.  539,  Perfection  Hamnioch.  and 
this  paper  one  year  for  only  81.50 ;  or,  "Ijncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  and  this  paper  one  year  for  60 
cents. 

Send  us  a  new  subscriber  under  these  terms 
and  we  will  send  you  the  paper  free  for  one 
year  as  your  reward. 

This  offer  must  not  be  combined  with 
any  other,  and  applies  to  this  paper 
only. 

Accept  it  now,  while  it  is  good.  It  may  be 
withdrawn. 

We  have  an  office  at  927  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  th".  office  nearest  to  you 
and  address 

FARM  AJfft  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  or  flpringfield,  Ohio. 


>°-COOPER'S  < 
SHEEP  :  DIP. 


Cures  Scab.  Kills  ticks  and  lice.  Improves 
both  sheep  and  wool.  S2.00  packet  makes  100 
gallons.  Order  of  F.  S.  BURCH,  178  .HichiEan  St.,  ChicagOr 
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Southern  California  now  adds  a  glacier 
to  its  list  of  attractious  for  tourists.  It  is  a 
mile  in  length,  two  hundred  feet  deep,  and  is 
to  be  found  away  up  on  a  mountain  of  the  San 
Barnardo  range. 

Boys'  and  girls'  bicycle  free !  On  easy  con- 
ditions, without  one  cent  of  money.  Write  us 
to-day  if  you  want  one.  Address  Western 
Pearl  Co.,  331  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Biggs— There  goes  a  man  that  I  never  feel 
lilte  judging  from  the  company  he  keeps. 

Beggs— Why  so?  He  doesn't  look  any- 
better  than  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Biggs— No  ;  but  you  see,  he's  the  wardea  of 
our  prison. 

The  sprouts  that  appear  on  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  fruit-trees  should  be  cut  out  as 
soon  as  seen,  unless  they  are  desired  to  take 
the  place  of  older  limbs  that  are  to  be  cut  out. 
They  only  serve  to  weaken  the  tree  and  take 
from  it  the  sap  that  should  go  toward  making 
up  the  legitimate  growth  of  branch  and  fruit. 

It  Is  estimated  by  various  writers  that  an 
acre  of  good  corn,  well  made  into  silage  ought 
to  make,  in  winter,  eighty-five  dollars'  worth 
of  milk  at  two  and  a  half  cents  a  quart.  This 
amount  would  vary  considerably  with  cows, 
but  it  is  unquestionable  that  silage  is  the  most 
profitable  form  in  which  corn  can  be  used  for 
making  mUk..— Jersey  Bulletin. 

A  German  authority  says  that  almost  a 
third  of  all  humanity,  that  is,  400,000,000,  speak 
the  Chinese  language.  Then  the  Hindoo 
language  is  spoken  by  more  than  100,000,000. 
In  the  third  place  stands  the  English,  spoken 
by  almost  100,000,000.  Fourth,  the  Russian,  with 
89,000,000,  while  the  German  language  is  spoken 
by  57,000,000  tongues,  and  the  Spanish  by 
48,000,000.  Of  the  European  languages  the 
French  is  fifth  in  place. 

Let  the  grain  of  ensilage  corn  begin  to  glaze 
before  cutting.  Put  it  in  the  silo  free  from 
either  rain  or  dew.  Do  not  pack  hard  noi-  fill 
too  rapidly,  giving  time  for  the  temjierature 
to  rise  to  125°  or  130°.  Do  not  put  weight  upon 
it,  but  cover  with  tar-paper  over  boards  and 
two  or  three  feet  of  hay  or  straw.  Build  the 
silo  of  wood,  and  on  the  ground,  not  in  it. 
Feed  in  connection  with  other  foods,  mixing 
with  it  whatever  grain,  oil-meal  or  bran  is  to 
be  fed.  There  is  a  good  deal  more  sense  in 
these  new  methods  than  in  the  old  ones,  and 
we  say,  try  ensilage,  with  the  same  degree  of 
moderation,  care  and  judgment  that  should 
govern  in  all  experiments.— jPaj-m  Journal. 


THE  BALL-BEARING,  PNUEMATIC  SULKY. 

The  first  day  of  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
Worcester  Park  Driving  Association,  Wednes- 
day, June  7,  win  be  memorable  as  having 
introduced  to  the  public  a  sulky  which  is 
destined  to  reduce  materially  the  time  of 
trotters.  The  horse  Albert  D.,  was  driven  to  a 
sulky  with  28-inch  hickory  wheels,  with  l%- 
inch  Columbia  pnueniatic  tires  and  ball 
bearings.  He  won  four  straight  heats,  but 
was  set  back  in  the  second  for  running.  The 
times  of  the  heats:  For  the  first,  2  m,  Si  s; 
second,  2  m,  36  s  ;  third,  2.30]4;  fourth,  2.2914. 

The  track  is  one  half  mile  long,  and  was 
heavy.  Albert  D.  has  never  before  beaten 
2  m,  35  s  in  public. 

The  last  heat  was  desperately  contested, 
and  everyone  who  saw  it  was  satisfied  that 
the  pneumatic  sulky  alone  saved  the  race. 
The  vehicle  was  roundly  ridiculed  before  the 
start,  and  at  the  flnisli  there  was  a  decided 
disposition  to  protest  against  it  as  giving  an 
unfair  advantage.  Orders  for  these  sulkies 
were  ofl'ered  the  builder  before  he  left  the 
track.  Tlie  two  or  three  horse  owners  who 
have  tried  the  vehicle  in  private  are  en- 
thusiastic over  it,  and  declare  that  in  a  mile 
or  a  halt  mile  track  it  is  four  to  six  seconds 
faster  than  an  ordinary  sulky,  and  about  two 
seconds  faster  on  a  mile  track. 

The  advantages  of  this  vehicle  are  in  the 
ball  bearings,  in  the  absence  of  vibration,  and 
above  all  in  the  remarkable  steadiness  going 
around  the  turns.  There  is  no  sideslip,  and 
the  driver,  not  being  obliged  to  look  out  for  a 
precarious  seat  and  balance,  can  devote  all 
his  time  to  driving  the  horse. 

There  were  nine  contestants  in  the  race,  and 
at  the  beginning  Albert  D.  was  by  no  means  a 
favorite.  We  look  to  see  this  sulky  debarred 
from  future  racea  on  account  of  its  manifest 
advantages.  If  so,  it  will  be  one  more  triumph 
for  cycling.  One  horse  in  private  trials  has 
improved  his  record  six  seconds  by  using  this 
sulky,  which  is  four  pounds  over  weight. 
Others  now  being  built  will  be  better  con- 
trived and  constructed,  the  one  used  at  Wor- 
cester being  merely  a  sort  of  makeshift.— jBt- 
cycle  World  and  L.  A.  W.  Bulletin. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  BEAUTY. 

Beauty  is  not  altogether  an  accident.  It 
may  be  cultivated^  We  have  been  cultivating 
it,  more  or  less  unconsciously  and  by  a  variety 
of  methods,  this  long  time  past.  In  compar- 
ison with  any  earlier  age,  ours  may  be  fairly 
described  as  a  hygienic  one.  Now,  the  rela- 
tions between  hygiene  (the  science  of  healthy 
living)  and  physical  beauty  need  not,  1  think, 
be  greatly  insisted  upon.  Let  us  step  into  the 
sohool-room.  Beauty  ef  the  higher  order  is 
very  closely  connected  with  brains.  Brains 
seem  too  much  wanting  in  earlier  feminine 
portraiture,  beoaupa  education  ha.«!  tpfvcte  ua 


conscious  of  that  defect.  We  are  no  longer 
quite  satisfied  with  a  beautiful  face  that 
shows  no  trace  of  mind.  We  begin  to  perceive 
that  this  is  a  mere  exquisite  mask.  But  the 
higher  kind  of  beauty  is  becoming  much 
more  general  among  our  women  because  we 
are  becoming  much  more  careful  of  their 
mental  training.  The  wealthy  tradesman 
who  is  wise  sends  his  girls  to  be  gently  and 
politely  taught.  The  result  Is  that  he  himself 
is  scarcely  to  be  recognized  as  the  grandfather 
of  his  grandchildren. 

Physical  beauty  may  be  made  in  the  school- 
room. Then  let  us  turn  to  the  play-fields. 
Never  were  our  girls  so  active  or  so  varied  in 
their  pastimes  as  they  are  to-day.  They  are 
good  at  the  oar,  they  are  great  'cyclists,  they 
are  not  easily  beaten  in  the  tenuis  court,  they 
begin  to  be  skilled  at  the  wicket.  Athletics 
make  for  physical  beauty  in  an  incalculable 
degree.  There  is  more  beauty  now  than  ever 
before,  and  there  are  reasons  for  it.  And 
because  there  is  more  beauty  than  ever,  there 
is,  perhaps,  not  so  much  enthusiasm  about  it. 
And,  again,  the  beauties  of  the  next  gener- 
ation will  be  much  more  beautiful  than  ours. 


CHILDREN'S  ENGLISH. 

However  important  it  may  be  that  children 
early  acquire  a  certain  knowledge  of  their 
own  language  is  a  matterof  great  Importance. 

It  is  astonishing  how  indifferent  many  well- 
educated  people  are  on  this  point,  evincing 
their  negligence  by  the  thoughtless  way  in 
which  they  select  nurses  for  their  children. 

When  a  child  is  left  to  the  care  of  a  nurse 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  it  is  important 
to  select  one  who  speaks  as  good  English  as 
possible,  for  children  are  naturally  imitative, 
and  are  ready  to  catch  up  accent,  tone  and 
manner  of  speaking  more  quickly  than  their 
elders.  Parents  should  be  quick  to  recognize 
and  correct  faults  in  grammar.  Children  are 
frequently  very  careless  about  their  plurals, 
and  especially  in  the  use  of  the  verbs.  "Where 
is  my  shoes?"  comes  from  the  lips  of  a  child, 
who  will  go  on  making  the  mistake  because  it 
has  never  been  corrected. 

There  are  various  words  and  expressions 
often  caught  from  older  persons,  which  ought 
to  be  corrected  immediately:  "Ain't  It," 
"goodness  gracious,"  "mercy  sakes,"  and  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  word  awfully,  where 
it  is  a  misuse  of  the  word. 

The  child's  voice  should  receive  the 
most  careful  attention.  How  often  we  are 
startled  at  hearing  a  high-pitched  or  a  coarse, 
loud  voice  from  a  refined-looking  girl  or 
woman. 

It  means  a  lack  of  care  and  attention  be- 
stowed upon  the  child  by  those  who  should 
have  striven  to  correct  it,  for  there  is  nothing 
more  grateful  or  pleasant  to  the  ear  than  a 
low,  sweet  voice  in  a  woman.— 37ie  household. 


MILK  POWDER. 

The  recent  invention  of  a  German  agri- 
culturist is  attracting  attention  as  a  conven- 
ient substitute  for  condensed  milk.  He  claims 
to  have  solved  the  problem  of  preserving  milk 
in  a  solid  state  for  an  indefinite  period.  His 
milk  powder,  specimens  of  which  have  been 
exhibited  at  agricultural  exhibitions  in  Ger- 
many, is  prepared  fi-om  skim-milk,  and  it  is 
said  to  contain  about  thirty  per  cent  of 
albuminous  matter,  or  about  seven  per  cent 
more  than  meat  of  good  quality.  The  powder 
is  easily  soluble  in  tour  or  five  parts  of  hot 
water,  and  can  be  used  with  great  ease  for  the 
preparation  of  cocoa  and  other  beverages,  or 
incorporated  with  potato  flour  for  confection- 
ery purposes  and  the  like.  In  case  the  inven- 
tion turns  out  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it, 
this  will  create  an  increased  demand  for  milk 
and  inaugurate  a  new  industry  that  cannot 
but  prove  advantageous  to  the  farmer.— Farm, 
Field  and  Stockman. 
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THE  USE  OF  WORDS. 

There  are  supposed  to  be  about  three  thou- 
sand living  languages.  Doubtless  many  of 
them  are  very  poor  in  words.  Although  In 
our  own  language  there  are  a  great  many 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  words,  yet 
only  about  thirty  thousand  are  in  daily  use. 
Shakespeare  made  use  of  fifteen  thousand, 
and  the  diction  of  those  who  have  the  usual 
degree  of  education  that  passes  muster  among 
us,  comprises  only  about  three  thousand 
words,  thus  showing  how  small  a  number  are 
actually  required. 


DON'T  TOBACCO  SPIT  YOUR  LIFE  AWAY 

Is  the  startling,  truthful  title  of  a  little  book 
just  received,  telling  all  about  Notobac,  the 
wonderful,  harmless,  economical,  guaranteed  cure 
for  the  tobacco  habit  in  every  form.  Tobacco 
users  who  want  to  quit  and  can't,  by  mention- 
ing Farm  and  Fireside  can  get  the  book 
mailed  free.  Address  THE  STERLING  REM- 
EDY CO.,  Box  763,  Indiana  Mineral  Springs, 
Ind. 


TALKS  TO  CHILDREN   ABOUT  JESUS. 

One  of  the  most  popular  books  ever  published.  Sella 
at  Biaht.  Credit  sriven.  Freight  paid.  ISest  boolc  tor 
the  Holidays.  AGENTS  WANTED  also  for  other  books  and 
Bibles.   R.  H.  Woodward  Sc  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPAVIN,  SISEW  STRAIN,  RIKGBONE,  SMJUT,  BOG 

spavin,  windgalls.curh,  etc.,  permanently 
--,-,|  cured  with  out  scar  by  Dare's  Hindoo  Oint- 
FfiaLment.   Sent  by  mail, with  instructions.for 
$1.  FranklinDare.Druggist.Bridgeton.N.J 


Asthma' 


The  African  Kola  Plant, 

discovered  in  Congo,  West 
Africa,  is  Nature's  8ure 
Cure  lor  Asthma.  Cure  C^arant«ed  or  Ko 
I*ay.  Export  OflBce.  1164  Broadway,  New  York. 
Forljarge  Trial  Case,  FRKE  by  Mall,  address 
SOI1&  IMfOKTine  CQ. ,  132  Viae  St.  ,ClaciQn!kti,Ot<iq. 


Corn  Husker  »><■  Fodder  Gutter 


.Husks  the  corn  and  cuts  the  stalks  into  the  best  fodder  kno'wn.  A  won- 
derful machine.  A  perfect  success.  Much  improved  for  1892.  See  it  at  the 
principal  fairs,  or  send  for  our  FREE  book,  "T/ie  Great  Leak  on  the  Farm" 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 

STERLING,  ILL. 
KANSAS  CITY.      COUNCIL  BLUFFS.      ST.  LOUIS.      COLUMBUS,  O. 

wmm  mm%  mm  BHI     FOR  THIRTY  DAYS.— Send  us  at  once  a  photograph  or  a  tintype  ot 

mm  lir  Kb  1^  yourself,  or  any  member  of  your  family,  living  or  dead,  and  we  will  make 
1^  r%  £or  you  one  of  our  finest  $25.00  life-size  CRAYON  PORTRAITS  absolutely 

free  of  charge.  This  offer  is  made  to  introduce  our  artistic  portraits  in 
your  vicinity.  Put  your  name  and  address  back  of  photo.,  and  send  same  to  Tanquerey 
Portrait  Society,  741  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  References  :  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmadge, 
all  newspaper  publishers.  Banks,  and  Express  Companies  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 


UPRIGHT  &  HORIZONTAL, 

Stationary,  Portable  and 
Bemi-Portable. 

Ftom»UOm  FOWMopwarl 


ENGINES 
BOILERS 

Specially  adapted  and  unexcelled  for 

GENERAL  FARM  WORK 

affording  Best  Power  for  Least  Money. 

Over4,500  In  Successful  Use, 

Get  our  Free  Pamphlet  and  let 

U3  bid  on  your  wants.  Address  '   

JTAIVIES  LEFFEL  <Sc  CO.. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  or  110  Liberty  St.  ,N.  Y.  Cl^. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Beware  of  Imltationsi 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 


LABEL 

ANT>  GET 

Thegenuine 


HARTSHORN) 


WORTH  $55,  AT  $12.98. 


To  inaugurate  our  new  Sewing  Machine  De- 
partment, we  offer  a  regular  $55  Chicago  Singer 
Sewing  Machine,  with  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments and  full  five-years'  guarantee,  for  $12.98. 

MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

Our  establishment  is  the  largest  in  New 
York.  Mail  Order  System  one  of  the  most 
perfect  in  America.  Our  Pall  and  Winter 
FASHIOHr  CATAI-OGrE  containing  full 
descriptions.  Illustrations  and  prices  of  hun- 
dreds of  articles  that  can  be  bought  by  mall, 
sent  FREE:  to  any  address. 

BLOOMINGDALE  BROS., 

3rd  Ave.,  Cor.  59th  St.,  NeW  YOPk  City. 


rnrrxn'm  l  -EitherVIOLIN,  guitar,  BAN.70 
hKhh  I  O  HUUorMANDOLIN player's  GuideWell 
I  HUUworthSl.  Ad.C.  A.LOHMA^f,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BUY  YOUR  GOODS  DIRECT. 

Send  us  your  orders  for  anything  you  may  need, 
large  or  small,  and  we  will  guarantee  to  save  you 
from  10  to  50  per  cent.  We  have  experienced  shoppers 
for  both  sexes.  All  kinds  of  Machinery  and  repairs 
as  well  as  Dry  Goods.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
for  prices.  KEYSTONE  PUR.  AGCY.,  Room 
501  Girard  Buildiner,  Pliiladelphias  Fa. 
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PRICES. 


Vane  and  8  Foot  Wheel 

Complete  -  •  -  -  $30,00 
34  Foot  Tower  -  -  -  22.00 
Iron  Force  Pump  -  -  14.00 

Delivered  free  of  freight.  Send 
stamp  for  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

THE  BU:ei;  MFG.  CO., 
Akron,  Ohio. 


BOLD  PLATED 

WARRANTED  GENUINE. 

BOX  JOINTS. 

Don't  buy  a  cfimmon  looking  silver  walch 
when  you  can  now  obtain  for  the  small 
BQiaof  $4.95  a  haudsouie  genuine  14  barat 
gold  plated  hutitiug  case,  full  engraved 
watch   with   a   first-class    full  jeweled 
movement,  a  perfect  time  keeper,  genuine 
full  plate  hanil.souiely  dauiaitkeened  and 
ornamented,  fully  equal  in  appearance 
to  the  watches  regularly  Bold  by  jewelers 
at  from  $25  to  $35.  In  carrying  this  watch 
you  have  the  credit  o£  carrying  a  fiolid 
watch,  as  the  pl.iting  process  is 
got  down  BO  fine  now-a-dajs 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
detect  the  difference.   The  en- 
graving on  the  case  is  just  the 
flame  aa  on  the  high  priced 
watches, and  is  in  the  very  love- 
liest and  latest  patterns.  Some 
will  doubt  Our  ability  to  be  able 
to  supply  such  a  watch  at  this 
price,  and  to  convince  you  that 
we  mean  just  what  we  Bay,  we 
make  the  following  most  extro- 
lordiuary  offer  for  next  30  days. 

READI 

ICnt  this  oat  and  send  it  with 
lyour  order,  and  we  will  prompt- 
lly  ehip  the  watch  to  you  by  ex- 
IpressC.  O.  D.  with  Instructions 
I  to  the  express  agent  to  allow  you 
'  to  examine  it  at  the  expre.'is 
office.  If  on  esamination  you  are 
convinced  that  it  is  a  bargain, 
pay  the  at^nt  $4.'J5  and  theex- 
■vfiMv^HBB  press  charges  and  it  is  yours, 

\^^SBBE£jB^K^^S^W    /   otherwise  you  pay  nothing  and 
Ij  ^^8yyBBEB||j|§y  Vx  it  will  be  retunied  at  our  ez- 
S\  T\   ^KBIpdH^^^rf  fWl     P^Dse.   We  could  not  afford  to 
*  ■ '*  »Ni I wmtf  ^•"•'i^zL  1  -INA      make  such  an  offer  as  tlii.s  unless 
we  were  confident  that  the  watch 
will  not  only  please  you,  but  be 
a  surprise  to  you.  Bear  in  mind  this  price  will  be  for  30  days  only. 

THE  NATIONAL  M'F'G  AND  IMPORTING  GO,, 
334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 

Mention  tills  paper  when  you  write. 


$2.50 


By  BIlvI,  NYiE. 

Book,  the  I,argest 
and  Funniest  ever 
Printed, 


FREE 


To  any  one  sending  only  $1  for  both  Farm  and 
Fireside  and  Ladies  Home  Companion  for  one  year. 
Or,  if  preferred,  wo  will  send  either  journal  for  two 
years  to  one  address,  or  for  one  year  to  two  different 
addresses.  This  book  has  504  large,  clearly-printed 
pages,  with  159  choice  illustrations  of  the  exquisite 
humor  and  keen  wit  of  the  author,  and  is  bound  in  a 
handsome,  illuminated  cover.  "Bill  Nye"  is  the 
greatest  humorist  living,  and  this  book  is  the  best 
coUection.of  his  writings  ever  published.  Itissoldby 
Bubscription  for  $2.50,  but  we  will  mail  one  volume 
to  anyone  accepting  this  offer.  Or,  to  any  one  send- 
ing us  only  2  subscribers  to  either  paper. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  this 
paper,  75  cents. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  only  50  cents.  Postage 
paid  by  us  in  each  case. 

Order  by  premium  No.  838,  and  address  all  or- 
ders to 

FARM  AND  FIRFSID]^, 
Philadelpliia,  ?a.,  ot  Spriagfield,  Ohio. 
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THE  FARM  ANC  FIRESIDE. 


September  1, 1892. 


"Young  man,  be  warned  in  time. 
And  do  not  put  away  that  overcoat. 
Even  in  the  keeping  of  thy  uncle  ! 
What  signifies  a  spring-like  day  in  May  ? 
'TIs  but  a  weather  breeder.   At  a  time 
When  least  thou  dost  expect  it,  a  cold  wave, 
Fresh  from  Winnipeg  and  Minneapolis, 
Will  come,  perchance,  and  find  thee  unpre- 
pared, 

Thy  overcoat  in  soak,  the  pawn  check  safe 
Within  some  pocket  of  that  other  vest 
Thou  lefst  home  a  dozen  miles  away. 
Thy  heavy  undergarments  in  the  wash. 
And  there  thou  art,  blue-nosed  and  shivering. 
Like  some  shorn  lamb  to  whom  the  wind  has 
not 

Been  tempered,  while  above  the  roaring  blast 
Thy  knocking  knee-bones  and  thy  chatt'ring 
teeth 

Are  heard,  and  through  thy  pale  and  wan 
mustache 

The  wind  a  mournful  requiem  doth  howl! 
O  giddy  youth,  the  voice  of  wisdom  heed. 
And  hang  onto  that  summer  overcoat !" 


ANOTHER  CASE. 

In  a  hammock,  in  the  orchard, 

Swung  I  with  my  darling  Grace; 
There  was  danger  of  her  falling. 
So  I  held  her  'round  the  waist. 

Just  above  a  rosy  apple 

Hung  quite  fast  upon  the  tree. 
"  See  that  apple,  dearest  Charlie  ? 
Get  it,  then,"  said  Grace  to  me. 

So  I  swung  the  hammock  higher. 
Reached— ah,  it's  another  case; 
For  just  then  I  lost  my  balance 
And,  like  Adam,  fell  from  Grace. 

—Jtuige. 

ONE  THING  OVERLOOKED. 

N  English  exchange  relates  how  that 
a  delegation  of  strikers  visited  a 
mill  proprietor,  and  after  demand- 
ing forty-four  hours  per  week,  at 
the  same  old  pay,  the  dismissal  of 
an  obnoxious  manager,  a  little  light 
refreshment  in  the  middle  of  each 
afternoon,  no  new 
«  hands  to  be  employed 

until  they  (the  workmen)  had  said  they  were 
willing  to  work  with  them,  a  fortnight's  holi- 
day and  double  pay  once  a  year,  the  following 
took  place : 
"Exactly.    What  more  ?" 
"  That  is  all,  sir,  at  present." 
"No,  it  isn't.  Think  again.   I'm  sure  there's 
something  else." 
"  No,  sir." 

"  Well,  I'll  just  tell  you,  then.   You've  ar- 
ranged your  hours  of  work?" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You've  managed  to  have  the  manager  dis- 
missed ?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"  And  the  refreshments  and  the  holidays, 
and  the  other  matters  you've  mentioned?" 
"  Y'es,  sir." 

"  But  you've  forgotten  one  thing,  and  that  is 
to  arrange  to  get  some  fool  to  pay  your  wages 
on  a  Saturday,  for  I  won't.  Good-morning." 


UNMERITED  INDIGNITY. 

"  Madam,"  said  tlie  tramp,  a  flush  of  out- 
raged pride  dyeing  his  variegated  cheek,  "I 
am  aware  that  my  appearance  is  against  me. 
I  look  like  a  vagabond  in  whose  bospm  there 
does  not  linger  a  vestige  of  the  dignity  and 
self-respect  that  are  inseparable  from  mature 
and  well-balanced  manhood.  I  have  stooped 
to  ask  for  charity.  I  have  humbly  craved  the 
boon  of  a  plate  of  cold  victuals  to  satisfy  the 
gnawings  of  a  stomach  that  has  been  a 
stranger  to  food  for  six  or  eight  hours  " 

He  stopped  a  moment,  passed  his  hand 
across  his  eyes,  and  proceeded  again  : 

"  I  have  crushed  back  aud  trampled  upon 
my  pride  in  order  to  still  the  cravings  of  a 
terrible  hunger  that  I  hope  you  may  never 
experience,  but  if  you  think  you  can  work  off 
a  half  section  of  a  factory-made  rhubarb  pie 
on  me,  madam,  you  have  made  the  mistake 
of  your  life.  I  have  the  honor,  madam,  to 
bid  you  good-morning."— CTiioa^o  Tribune. 


NO  JOQUE. 

An  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  one  of  the 
western  states,  called  the  Rocky  Mountain  Cy- 
clone, opened  the  first  article  of  its  number  as 
follows:  "We  begin  the  publication  ov  the 
Kochy  Mountain  Cyclone  with  some  phew  diph- 
iculties  in  the  way.  The  type  phounder 
pbrom  whom  we  bought  the  outphit  phor  this 
printing  ophis  phailed  to  supply  any  ephs  or 
cays,  and  it  will  be  phour  or  phive  weex  be- 
phore  we  can  get  any.  We  have  ordered  the 
missing  letters  and  will  have  to  wait  until 
they  come.  We  don't  lique  the  idea  ov  this 
variety  ov  spelling  any  better  than  our  read- 
ers, but  mistax  will  happen  in  the  best  ov 
regulated  pliamilies,  and  iph  the  cs  and  exes 
and  qus  hold  out,  we  shall  ceep  (sound  the  c 
hard)  the  Cyclone  whirling  aphter  a  phashion 
till  the  sorts  arrive.  It  is  no  joque  to  us ;  it  is 
a  serious  apliair." 


WHAT  LOVE  WILL  DO. 

Pauline— "Is  it  not  kind  of  Algernon  to 
send  me  such  beautiful  flowers?" 

Cora— "Yes,  and  so  unselfish  of  him,  too, 
dear.  I  noticed  last  evening  that  he  is  still 
wp^pjiig  his  wintef  clothing." 


AFRAID  OF  THE  YANKEES. 

Mr.  Isaaostein,  of  New  York,  returned  home 
very  late  one  night,  and  Mrs.  Isaacstein 
asked : 

"Shake3-,  where  you  got  all  dot  tobacco 
stain  on  your  shirt  front?" 

"Blaying  draw  boker  mit  three  shentle- 
mens  from  New  Englaut,  Rachel." 

"  Veil,  couldn't  you  turned  your  head  to  one 
side  ven  you  spit?" 

"  Not  mit  dose  fellers."— iVeio  York  Sun. 


LOST. 

Benevolent  old  gentleman  —  "What's  the 
matter,  my  little  man  ?" 

Tattered  Tom— "Boo-hoo !  I've  lost  the  dime 
me  mother  gave  me  ter  buy  some  bread !" 

Benevolent  old  gentlemen  —  Well,  never 
mind,  here's  another  dime  for  you.  Where 
did  you  lose  it?" 

Tattered  Tom— "Jest  around  the  corner, 
shootiu'  craps  wid  Micky  the  Mug.  I  don't 
believe  he  played  square." 


BUSINESS  IS  BUSINESS. 

"I  tell  you,"  he  said,  disconsolately,  "wom- 
en are  altogether  too  businesslike  now- 
adays." 

"  What's  the  matter?" 

"I  proposed  to  the  heiress  yesterday." 

"  Did  she  accept  you  7" 

"  No.  She  took  out  her  note-book,  wrote  my 
name  and  address  in  it,  and  said  she  would 
consider  my  application." — Washington  Eve- 
ning Star. 

TOO  MUCH  LUNG. 

Young  wife—"  My  dear,  the  first  time  I  saw 
you,  you  were  with  a  party  of  students  giving 
the  college  yell."  ^ 

Husband — "  Y'es,  I  remember." 

"And  I  noticed  what  a  remarkable  voice 
you  had." 

"  Yes,  you  spoke  of  It.   Why  ?" 

"  Nothing,  only  I  wish  the  baby  hadn't  in- 
herited it.  "—iVetw  York  Weekly. 


UNPLEASANT  IMAGINATION. 

Temple  ICortright  (her  affianced)  — "  And 
while  I  am  slaving  here  in  town,  you  will 
sometimes  think  of  me?" 

Mary  Clausen  (leaving  town  for  the  sum- 
mer)—"Y'es,  Tempy,  darling.  When  I  take  a 
naoonlight  drive  or  a  stroll  along  the  beach 
with  the  other  men,  I  shall  imagine  each  one 
is  you.  I'm  sure  no  girl  could  do  more  than 
that!"     

THE  BURNING  QUESTION. 

Elderly  stranger—"  How  do  the  people  in 
your  section  of  the  country  regard  the  tariff 
and  silver  questions,  sir?" 

Suburban  resident— "  We  haven't  studied 
'em  much— the  servant  girl  question  is  occu- 
py ing  all  our  attention  j  ust  now  !" 

DIFFERENT. 

Purchaser-"  What  is  the  price  of  coal  now?" 

Dealer—"  Five  dollars  and  a  quaHer  a  ton." 

"  Weigh  me  out  a  ton,  please." 

"Ahem,  where  the  coal  is  weighed  in  the 
presence  of  the  purchaser  we  charge  a  dollar 
extra." — Weslfield  (Pa.)  Leader. 


SUBSTANTIAL  CREDIT. 

Hobbs— "  I  think  young  Smith  deserves  a 
lot  of  credit  for  keeping  up  so  fine  an  estab- 
lishment on  so  small  an  income." 

Dobbs— "Well,  he  gets  it.  He  owes  prett.v 
nearly  everybody  around  town." 


RATHER  HEARTLESS. 

Little  Dick— "  School-teachers  hasn't  any 
feeling  at  all." 

Mamma— "What  is  the  matter  now?" 

Little  Dick— "M.V  teacher  boi-rowed  my  new 
knife  to  sharpen  her  pencil  so  she  could  give 
me  a  demerit  mark.— Street  &  Smith's  Good 
Neivs. 

A  NEW  BRAND. 

"What  a  splendid  color  Miss  Jones  has," 
said  Chollie. 

"  She  has  indeed,"  said  Aliss  Senvius.  "She 
must  have  discovered  a  new  druggist."— iV^eJf 
York  Press. 


HOME 


CTIinY  Thorough  and  practical  in- 
a  I  UU  I  •  Btniction  siveii  by  3Iail,  at 
Student's  Home,  in  Book-keepinfr. Busi- 
ness Forme,  Penmansliip.  Arithmetic, 
Letter  Writing,  Grammar.  Shorthand,  etc.  7  Years' 
Success.  Students  and  references  from  every  State. 
All  ages  taught.  A  Trial  Lesso7i  and  Catalogue  Vrei^ 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  449  Main  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


BICYCLES  GIVEN  AWAY 

For  a  fewhoursactivelabor.  Seiid25c. 
for  "The  Modern  Queen,"  16  pag'es,  61 
eolmnn  IIlus,  Mag-azine.  6  mos.  on. 
trial  and  full,  particulars.  Modern 
Queen  Co.  l^^  Cottter  HU  ^ow  Haven,  Ct* 


GUARANTEED  CURE 

OR  NO  PAY. 

Nothing  Fairer  Tlian  This. 

When  we  say  cure,  we  do  not  mean  simply  to 
stop  it  for  the  time  being,  but  a 

PERMANENT  AND  POSITIVE  CURE 

For  Rhenmatlsm,  NeiiEal^ia,  Dj-spepsla, 
Headache,  Constipation,  Bllionsness,  Ner- 
vousness,   Sleeplessness,    Imjmre  Blood, 

and  all  diseases  arising  from  a  disordered 
Liver.  Write  for  Treatise.  Testimonials,  and 
Free  Sample  Bottle  of 

DR.  ROC'S  LIVER,  RHEUMATIC, 
and  NEURALGIA  CURE  to 

CULLEN  &  NEWMAN, 

136  GAY  ST.,   Knoxville,  Tenn. 


LADIES 


WHO  WILL 


The  tremendous  sale  of  my  preparation 
Gloria  Water,  has  so  increased  my 


DO  WRITING 


correspondence  that  X  will  guarantee  good  wages  to  ladies  who  will  do  writing  for  me  at  home.  Address 
in  own  handwriting  MISS  EDNA  L.  SMTTHE,  Box  llOl,  South  Bend,  Ind.   Mention  paper. 


:WILL  MAKE  GOOD  WAGES.: 


PAMDAIPM  sold  plated.  Card  Agt's  Outfit 

Unin  rnl  U  H&Prescntle.  TutUeP.Co,  Ko.UaYen,Ct 

CARDS 


SOO  SCRAP 


E  LE.ID  tS  LATEST  STYLES  AT  LOWEST  PBICES. 
FAKS.  BASKETS,  LACE  EDGE  CAKDS,  F.ie.  SAM- 
PLES 2<^.    CLINTON  BUOS..  CLINTON VILLE.  COSh-. 


CARDS 


JBWEL  CARD  CO..  CLINTON TILLE.  CONN 


2C 


fVn  1 1 D  U  A  lUI  C  OQ25LoTeljG&Tds.l  lUog.l  NewFoun* 
JiUUn  llAIVICtaiQ  Pen.ScjirfPiD.Watch  Chain.  Col- 
lar Button,  Cuff  Buttons,  and  our  new  POPULAR  MONTHLY 
3  m03.,Mlfor  lOo.  k  lie  for  postage.  CLINTON  BROS.,  Ci-i.vtontille.Conn. 

Ohio  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland. want  agents. Cat.  free. 

^  VnilD  IUAUC(>^2^^^STSTTLECARDSi 
/SA    I  UUn  nHlYlL  I  Auto.  Album.   375  Album' 
ft^X\ Verses.  1  Rin?.  1  PookatPencil,  1  Fountain  Pen.  llm-, 
T^AI/tial  Haadkerohief.  STORY  PAPER  3  MONTHS,  and'* 
W  Ageiit'8NowSainpJeB,aIilOo.  CLINTON  4  C0.»  North  Haven,  Coaa. 

IT    T LJ I O    f\l  IT         send  with  your  name  and  expresb 
ini9    \J  \J  I    office  addreaa  and  wewili  send  jou  free 
Co  examine  and  wear,  a  SOLID  GOLD  finished  watch  that  you  can  sell  for 
Ten  Dollars.     If  it  suits,  jou  send  us  Four  DoUars  and  ezpresB  chargee  ; 
if  not,  return  it  to  mt,.  Mention  whether  Ladies'  or  Genta'  siie  is  desired. 

W.  S.  SIinjE>SON,37  CoIleeeI»Ia«e,  N.  Y. 


M 


ANAGER  WANTED— To  take  charge  of  Branch  House  in 
each  State.  Address  Fred De  Haven,  Louisville,  Ky. 


RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
••to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Harper  Mfo.'Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Ul  ATPU  FREE— If  you  want  one  send  a  stamp  to  the 
National  Ilhis. Magazine, Washington,  B.C. 

fjsfsf^  6th  and  7th  Books  of  Moses,  Alburtus  Magnus, 
IMSfJ  Long  Lost  Friend,  Mineral  Rods  and  Dip 
uiJ-*   Needles.  B.  G.  Stauflfer,  Bachmanville,  Pa. 

III  "I"  AR  self-taught  without  notes;  24  charts  50o 
Vl  \M\  I  B  AWKl  without  notes  i80  pp..  100  pieces)  $1. 
C!ir.  &  cat.  of  inst's  free.  E.O.HoWE,  86  Fifth  av.Chicago 

Prices  of  SewlDg  Macbineg.  Safes,  Scalee 
Blacksmith's  Tools.  Road  Carts,  Buggies, 
Harness  and  1000  other  things.  List  Free. 
CHICAGO  SCAU:  CO..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


CUT  IN  TWO 


■»  P  O  T  PAYING  THING  for  Agents  is  our  PHOTO- 
I  FAMILY    RECOKI)  PICTURE. 

9m^m%m  S  We  give  you  liberal  terms.  Address  Dept.  W 
O.  P.  eOET  &  CO.,  41  to  46  JetTersoii  St.,  Cblcaea 

PliEA.SANT,  iirofltable  employment  is  ol- 
fered  every  energetic  person  in  introduc- 
ing onr  world-famous  picture,  "Columbus 
at  the  Royal  Court  of  Spain."  in  their 
neighborhood.   See  onr  offer  on  next  page. 


AGENTS 

■  ■  P:itpnt  rhpmif&l  Inl 


WANTED  ON  SALARY 


orCOJIMISSION.to  handle  the  New 
PatentCbemical  Ink  Erasing  Ponell.    Agents  making 
$50  per  week.  Monroe  Eraser  HTg  Co.  x9S,  LaCrOBse,  Wis. 

  AGENTS 

Convertible  Wire  Baskets,  Handy  Button,  Self- 
threading  Needle  &  many  others.  Catalog  sent  free 
V.  Cassffreen  M%.  Co.,  134  Van  Bnren  St.,  Chicago.  Illino 

and  return  it  to  us 
with  10c  silver  or 
stamps.and  we  will 

 insert  your  name 

in  our  Agents'  Directory.   You  will  getthousandi*  of  Papers. 
Cards,  ST^azlnes,  Novelties,  etc.,  from  publishers  and  man- 
ufacturers who  want  agents.  DON'T  MISS  THIS.  Address 
WESTERN  MAIL  CO.    St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NOVELTIES 


CUT  THIS  OUT- 


AGENTS 


,  Coin  Money  selling 
Beveridge's  Automatic 
Cooker.  Every  woman 

  _' buys.  Best  and  cheapest 

cooker  sold.  Biff  ProGts  to  good  workers,  male  or 
female.  Sample's  weieht  ]2oz.  Adv'g  matter  furnished 
For  circRlars  address  W.  E.  BE  VEKIDGE,  BaltlmorcMd- 

A  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY 

To  sell  TREES  HONESTLY  and  MAKE  MONEY. 
FIKST-CLASS  MEN  will  receive  terms  by  addreseine 
J.  HAHIi>IOND,  Nurseryman,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

WE  WANT  YOU 

To  act  as  our  agent.   We  will  treat  you  well  and  pay 
liberally  for  your  services.   The  work  is  easy,  pleasant 
and  adapted  to  both  yonug  and  old  of  either  sex. 
GEO.  STINSON  &  CO.,  Box  1544,  Portland,  Me. 

CONSUMPTION 

(except  last  stages),  CATAKKH,  BBOBirHI- 
TIS,  ASTH5IA,  and  all  Diseases  of  the  Lungs, 
surely  cured  by  the  New  Anclral-Broea  l>is* 
covery.  Not  a  Drug,  but  a  New  Scientiflc  Method 
of  Home  Treatment.  Cures  Ouaranteed.  Sent 
FREE  to  all  who  apply.  Try  it  FREE,  an«l  pay 
if  satisfied.  State  age  and  disease  in  full.  Address 
NEW  MEBICAL  ADVANCE,  62  E.  4th  St,,CiQCllinatl,0. 

I  A  PRESENT.  I 

2*  OEND  us  your  address  and  we  will  make  you  a  ? 
*  O  present  of  the  best  Automatic  WASHING  * 
MACHINE  in  the  World.  No  wash-board  or  rub-* 
ij^  binfj  needed.  We  want  you  to  show  it  to  your  friends.  i{i 
^  or  act  as  agent  if  yon  cfin.  You  can  COIN  MONEY  lb 
J  We  also  give  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  the^ 
^  first  from  each  county.  Write  quick.  Address  ~ 
*N.  Y.  LAUNDRY  WORKS,  80  Murray  Street,  N.Y.* 

Take  an 
AGENCY 

FOR 


Best 
Utensil 

In  Che  universe. 


$30  to  $50 1 

WEEK  I 


I  WANT  an  honest,  earnest 
manor  woman  in  every  coun- 
ty to  take  the  sole  agency 
for  an  article  that  is  needed 
in  every  home  and  indis- 
pensable in  erery  oflice. 
SELLS  AT  SIGHT,  in 
town  or  country.  You  can 
make    $700    in  three 


months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will  bring 
you  a  steady  income.  Splendid  opening  for  the 
right  person.  Don't  lose  a  moment.  Good  jobs 
are  scarce  and  soon  taken.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  i>ranaeer,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Ho  wn^^  Fortune 

WANTED— Salesmen ;\vho  can  easily  make  $25 to$75per 
Aveek.  selline:  the  Celebrated  Pinleee  Clothes  Lineor  the 
Famous  Fountain  Ink  Eraser;  patents  recently  issued. 
Sold  ONLY  by  salesmen  to  whom  we  give  exclusive  ter- 
ritory. TbePinleeeClothesLine  is  the  only  line  ever  in- 
ventefl  that  holds  clothes  without  pins — a  perfect  suc- 
cess. The  PountftinTnlcEr/i^sf^r  is  entirely  new, will  erase 
ink  instantly,  and  is  kinirof  all.  On  receipt  of  .^Oc. will 
mail  sample  of  either  or  sample  of  both  for$I.with  circu- 
lars,price-lists  and  terms.  Secure  vour  territory  at  once 
THE  PimSS  CLOTHES  LIKE  CO..  168  Hermon  Street,  'Worcester,  Mass. 


bU  CPIC/   home,  selling 

LIGHTNING  PLATER 

and  plating  jewelry. walcbea 
tabkware,  &c.    Plaies  the 
finest  of  jewelry  good  aa 
new,  on  all  kinds  of  metal 
Trull  gold,  silver  or  nickel, 
^  o  experience.   No  capital. 
Every  house  has  poods  need- 
iDi;  plating.  Wholesale  to 
acents  %h.  Write  for  circu- 
lars, n.  E.  DEL>'0  «Ss 
^€o.,  Columbus,  O. 


You  peed  wort 

(If  not  this  adv.  does  not  interest  you) 

YoUma^ke$75  to  $250  3  IfiOllth, 

provided  you  work  with  a  little  vim,  vigor, 
pluck  and  j)MsA. 

We  have  got  something  new.  It  costs 
nothing  to  investigate.  Must  liave  a  live, 
tvide-awake  representative  in  your  com- 
munity,  either  man  or  woman  at  once. 
All  information  cheerfully  sent  by  return 
mail.  Better  write  to-day.  Address  in  full, 

THE  STANDARD  SILVERWARE  CO., 

ORDER  DEPT.  501     BOSTON,  MASS. 


m 


HAL£  A  MILLION 
.PEOPLE 

I  have  written  to  Dr.  A.  Owen 
f  in  less  than  two  years,  seek- 
I  isg  iofoimation  about 

THE  OWEN 
ELECTRIC  BELTS 

AND 

[tbI^ssk.]  appliances. 

Dr.  a.  OWEN. 

THOUSANDS  HAVE  BEEN  CURED 

by  them  when  all  other  means  had  failed. 
OUR    ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

contslnefullestinformation,  listof  diseases,  cuts 
of  belts  and  appliances,  prices,  sworn  testimo- 
nials and  portraits  of  people  who  have  been 
cured,  etc.  Published  in  English,  German,  Swed- 
ish and  Norwegian  languages.  This  valuable 
catalogue  or  a  treatise  on  rupture  cured  with 
Electric  Truss  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  six  cents  postage. 
The  Owen  Electric  Belt  &  Appliance  Company. 

MAIN  OFFICB  AND  ONLT  PACTOBT, 
THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT  BUILDINO. 
201-211  State  Street,  corner  Adams,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
New  York  Office.  826  Broadway. 

THB  IiABQBST  ELKCTBIC  BBLT  ESTABLISHMBHT  IN 
THE  WOBLD. 
MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 

MISS  BEACH'S 

Curling  Fluid. 

Keeps  the  hair  in  curl  for  days 
llnnocent  as  cologne.  A  toilet 
necessity.  Not  sent  on  trial. 

30,000  ladies  Have  Endorsed  It 

At  druggists,  or  prei^aid,  SOc* 
I,A.I>Y  AGEXTS  wanted. 
DBNI80N  CHEMICAL  CO., 
66(G)  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

FREE. 

SUPERB  FORM.      [    '  ' 
LOVELY  COMPLEXION,  . 

PERFECT  HEALTH. 
These  are  my  portraits,  and 
on  account  of  the  fraudulent 
air-puraps,  "wafers."  etc..  of- 
fered for  development,!  will  tell 
any  lady  FREE  what  I  used  to  se- 
cure these  changes.  HEALTH 
(cure  of  that  "  tired  "  feelUij 
and  all  female  diseases)  * 
Superb  FORM.  Brilliant  W 
EVES  and  pe rfectly  Pure  o 


.  COilPLEXION  assured.  .  . 

Will  Bead  eealed  letter.    Avoid  idvertiaine  fr&udo.    Name  thia  psp«r,  and 

address  Mrs.  ELLA  M.  DENT,  Station  B,  SanFranclsco.Cal. 

or  Slorpliine  ICabit  Cared  at 
Home.   Traal  f>ee.  No  Pain. 

Comp'd  Oxygen  Ass'n.  Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


OPIUM 

Fat  People 


Yoa  can  reduce  your  weight 
10  to  15  lbs.  a  mouth  at  home 
without  starvinp:  or  injury  by 
Dr.  Clarke's  Home  Treatment.    Proofs.  Testi- 
monials Free.  F.  B.  Clarke,  M.  D.  Drawerl33,  Chicago.UL 


FAT 


pni  UC  Eeduced  15  Itis.  a  month.  Any  one 
•  "UIXO  can  make  rpmedy.  Safe  and  sure. 
Particulars  2c.  P.O.  Box  -104,0,  St.  Louie,  Mo. 


AmilKB  Blorptalne  Babit  Cared  In  IQ 

VH  I  VIWI  I>r>  J-  Stephens,  1/ebanon.  o. 

nil  nTI  I  n  ^  Positive  Cure.  By  mail.  Send 
kIIMI  llUt  forcircular.  AddreK,  Capt.W.A. 
nU  r  I  U  11  L.  Collings.Smitlivillf.JelfersonCo.lllY 

AND  TUMORS  ecientitically 
treated  and  cured.  knife. 

Bool*  Free.  Drs.  Gratig.ny  &  NoREia 
163  Kim  .Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


CANCER 


VARICOCELE 


We  will  neud 
you  the 

MA  EVE  LOUS 

French  rem- 
edy CALTHOS  free.     It  is  an  absolute  aurl  perma- 
nent cure.    Use  it  an-l  pay  if  satisfierl.  Aildress 
Von  I>Ioh)  Co*;  Sole  Agents.  Cinrinnati,  O. 


nil  rO  f^emeclyFree.lNSTANTRELiEF. Final 
Ull  !■  V  care  I  n  lu  days. Never  returns:  no  purge: 
1  ILLO  °°  salve;  no  suppositon-.  A  victim  tried 
in  vain  every  rem>^dy  aas  discovered  a 
simple  cure,  which  he  will  mail  free  to  his  fellow  suf- 
ferers. Address  J.lI.REEVKS.Box  3390,.\ew  York  Cily,S.Y. 


nFACNESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

mM^^gMW^       ^•i<^k's  Invisible  'lubuiar  Kar  Cushions.  Whispers 
~       heard.  Suceeseful  when  all  remedies  fail.  Soldpucr 
only  by  F.  Hjscox,  (jia  B'way.N.Y.  Write  for  book  of  proofsr  Htt 


Xf  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


RUPTURE 


Positive Ctire.  Bv.mail. Sealed 
Book  Free.  Address  Dr.  W.  S. 
Rice,  Box  F,  Smithville,  N.  Y. 


L  SURE  and  pei-nianent  cure  for  Epilepsy,  Fits,  in  24 
I  hours.  Free  to  poor.  A.A.Ferdinand,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SiIptembbr  1,  1892. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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Your  picture  is  re- 
ceived, and  it  is  magnificent. 
My  little  girl  went  out  with 
it  a  little  while  and  took  8 
orders. 

P.  G.  Wii,e;y,  Ohio. 
August  6,  1893. 


WE  OFFEH  YOD  iJEHIviflfiENT  ElBPLOYpilT. 

HOpiTflBIiE 


^^^T^^p^i^^h^^^^^^^ 

|A  rived,  and  I  have  averaged 
]a  2  orders  per  hour.   It  is  the 
best  thing  I  have  ever  can- 
^  vassed  for. 

^  F.  le.  ScHXJi^T^,  N.  Y. 

August  II,  1892.  ^ 


The  best  paying  business  you  can  engage  in  is  selling  the  grand  historical  picture,  "COI/UMBUS  AT  TH:^  ROYAI,  COURT  OF  SPAIN." 

Do  you  have  to  "watch  the  corners"  to  make  both  ends  meet  in  your  "present  business?"    Do  you  want  a  start  in  a  new  business,  in  which  agents  are 

]V[AKIHG  JWOflEY  pflSTEl^ 

Than  they  ever  did  before.  Success  is  not  confined  to  experienced  agents.  Experience  is  unnecessary.  We  give  you  full  and  explicit  directions  and 
teach  you  how.  Scores  of  persons  who  never  canvassed  before  are  meeting  with  success  that  simply  astonishes  old  and  experienced  agents.  Others  who 
failed  to  succeed  with  books,  novelties,  etc.,  have  met  with  great  success  with  this  wonderful  picture.  Nothing  has  ever  before  had  the  prominence 
that  the  World's  Fair  is  giving  to  the  subject  of  this  picture.  Its  sale  is  bound  to  greatly  increase  as  long  as  this  great  exhibition  is  open.  Be  first  in  the 
field  and  reap  a  large  share  of  the  great  harvest. 


WATCH  THE  CORNERS" 


Of  this  page  and  see  what  handsome  sums  our  agents  are  making  for  themselves,  and  they  have  been  doing  this  right  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year. 
The  harvests  have  been  plentiful,  putting  more  money  in  circulation;  people  are  returning  from  their  vacations,  cooler  weather  is  upon  us,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence many  of  our  agents  will  double  their  sales. 


$8.00  a  Day.  ,     wiiey-s  uttie  $48.00  a  Week. 

^j^HBiiBM^HHM  daughter  worked  on-  mhmhm^h^^hhi 

ly  a  small  part  of  one  day  and  took  8  orders,  which  would 
make  the  profits  amount  to  these  figures.  And  only  a 
little  girl,  too. 

$16.00  a  Day.     ^-  \  ^f^^J^^  $96.00  a  Week. 

aHMBH^HBHMH  writes  US  that  he  has  ■H^HmH^Hnm 

averaged  2  orders  per  hour.  By  working  only  eight  hours 
a  day  his  income  would  amount  to  these  handsome  figures. 


$15.00  a  Day.  a.  h.  Kendaii,  who  $90.00  a  Week. 

 ^  received  his   


who 
outfit 


in  the  afternoon,  started  out  at  once  and  took  7  orders  be- 
fore night.  With  a  systematic  canvass  his  returns  will  be 
even  better  than  this. 

$11.00  a  Day.  ^r.  NoMe  som  right  $^6.00  a  Week. 

^^H^^^^^HHi  along  an  average  of  mwmw i  ■■  ■■  mwiMnw^ 

1 1  a  day.  He  has  started  for  one  year's  work,  and  is  sure 
of  that  World's  Fair  trip. 


These  testimonials  are  taken  from  hundreds  of  the  same  kind  we  are  receiving  daily. 

What  Others  Can  Do,  You  Can  Do. 

FARMERS,  MECHANICS,  CLERKS,  TEACHERS,  STUDENTS,  LADIES,  BOYS  AND  GIRLS,  in  fact,  any  one  who  will  put  in  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  energy  that  every  successful  merchant  is  obliged  to  put  into  his  business,  has  the  door  wide  open  for 

A  BIG  PAYING  BUSINESS. 

The  exhibition  of  this  picture  in  any  locality  is  sure  to  bring  hundreds  of  orders,  and  for  this  reason  we  will  send  to  any  reliable  person  applying, 
who  will  agree  to  show  it  to  his  friends  and  neighbors  and  endeavor  to  make  sales  at  the  regular  price,  a 

piftecn  Dollar  Picture 
And  H^avy  Gold  prame 


the  W 


$7.00  Gleaf  Profit 
FiPst  flftepnoon. 

Received  your  picture, 
"  Columbus  at  the  Royal 
Court  of  Spain,"  last  Satur- 
day afternoon.  I  was  very 
much  pleased  with  it,  and 
took  orders  for  seven  be- 
fore bedtime,  in  this  small 
place. 

A.  H.  KendaIvi;, 

Vermont. 

July  19, 1892. 


EXPRESS  CHARGES  PREPfllB  BY  tjS 


on  this  sample  outfit  to 
any  point  in  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Arliansas  and  Louisiana,  ,and  all  states  east  of  them.  Per- 
sons ordering  from  any  point  west  of  these  states  may  send  us  only  $1.50, 
they  paying  tlie  express  charges  upon  receipt  oi  the  picture,  which  is  car- 
ried at  a  special  low  rate  by  all  the  express  companies.  Give  your  express 
station  if  different  from  your  post-office. 

Every  purchaser  is  given  Free,  one  year's  subscription  to  either  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  or  Ladies  Home  Companion. 

SIZE  OF  PICTURE,  20  by  28  INCHES.  SIZE  OF  FRAME,  31  Tiy  40 
INCHES-Made  of  Heavy  Gold  Molding  6  Inches  Wide. 

See  our  full  description  in  July  1st  issue,  and  write  at  once  for  our 
liberal  terms  to  agents.  Address 

^FAI^JVL  AflD  FIRESIDE, 

PHlliflDEliPKlfl,  PR',   Of    SPJ^IflGFIElJtD,  OHIO, 


fl  Jflan  Who  ]yieans 
Business. 

I  have  canvassed  only  3 
days  and  sold  33  framed 
pictures.  *         I  have 

bought  a  horse  and  wagon 
and  started  for  one  year's 
work.  *  *  I  am  expect- 
ing to  go  to  the  World's  Fair 
free,  and  don't  you  forget  it. 
Robi;rt  R.  Nobi^e, 

New  Jersey. 
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«ITHE  FARM  AND  FIRESII>E.S» 


September  1,  1892. 


Wall  Paper. 

Samples  and  book  *^oz«  ioI*aper'  1 
sent  Free,  i  White  Blanks  3>^c.  |1 
New  Golds  -   -  9c. 
Embos'd  Golds  15c. 
Taintersaixd  Paper  _ 
JIangers  send  busi-  |i 
77ess  card   for  our 
large  Sample  Books 
by  express. 


AYSER  &  ALLMAN, 

0  410-418  Arch  St.,  Philadelpliia.  Penna. 

 " "  '  as 


$50  Down  Buys 
a  Farm— In  Crop! 

If  you  want  an  So-acre  farm  in  a  good  neighborhood; 
near  railroads;  good  buildings  and  fences  and  now  in 
crop,  send  to-day  for  my  lists.  80,  160,  320-acres  at 
prices  from  $2.50  to  $20.00  per  acre  I 

As  my  terms  are  ten  years  time  and  only 

One=Tenth  in  Cash 

any  live  farmer  can  make  his  crops  "pay  him  out.'* 
This  is  better  than  raw  land  at  any  price.  Pays  an 
income  from  the  beginning. 

OTIS  A.  TURNER, 
Room  5,  New  England  BIdg,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ENGINES 


If  you  want  to  buy  a  strictly  first- 
class  outfit  at  low  figures,  addresa 

TheW.C.LEFFELCO. 

Greenmou.tAT.SFBINGFIELD.O. 


20  inch  P.UKR 
STONE  Mill  SS5. 
16  inch  Mill  ST.'i. 
Catalogue  Free. 
Established  1817. 
LEOKARD  D.  H.\KEISON.  Box  A.,><ew  Haven. ti.uu 


FARMER'S 


SAVE  HALF  our  NEW 

BICYCLES 

—  A  $25  cycle  for  112;  others  as 
low.  Largest  and  oldest 
dealers  in  the  U.S.  "We  sell 
everywhere.  Easy  pa^ 
menis  if  desired.  Cata.  free. 
Boase,  Hazard  A  Co., 
32  E  St.  PEORIA,  ILL. 


WIFE' 


SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
YOU  DOIT  FORTHEMONEY. 

tfjjOBuys  a  S6a.  00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
<PI^  Seizing  Machine;  perfect  working,  reliable, 
finely  finished,  &dtipt«d  to  light  sod  heavy  work, 
with  a  complete  set  o  f  the  latest  improved  attacbmcnt^ 
FREE.   £&ch  mKchine  i  s  guaranteed  for  o  years.  Buy 
direct  from  our  factors,  and  eave  dealers  aud  agenti 
profit.    Send  for  FREE  CATALOGUE,  Mention  papet 
OXFORD  aiFG.t;0.,  Dept.  21,  CHICAGO. lU* 


VreSellDIHECTtoFAKILIES 

)IANOS  flRCANS 

3iau  to  S1500V$85  toSoOO. 

Absolutely  Perfect! 


 \  Sent  for  trial '  in  your 

Mown  home  before  you 
buy.    Local  Apents 
must  sell  inferior  inbtrumentti  or 
charge  double  v  hat  we  ask.  Catalogue  free 
MAJtCIIAL  A:  SMITH  PIANO  CO., 
Se5  East  SlBt  St.,  «.Y 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


TIME  IS 


MONEY 


WHICH  TOCrCAN  SAVE  BY 
USING  THE 

Queen  Washing  Machine 

One  washer  sold  at  whole- 
sale price  where  we  have 
no  ayent.  For  full  particu- 
lars and  catalosrue,  address 
The  Jfiuokcye  Churn  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  68.  Sidney,  Ohio. 

31i-ntiun  this  paper  when  you  write. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  HARNESS 

.^ciiil  a  'Ic .  stamp  wilti  >  i>nr  address  for  72-rase 
strated  I  jtahiL-'iir  ,if     dirtVreiit  styles  ;>f 
, .A  PURE  OAK  LEATHER 
HARNESS,   ^int'lc  .Sets.  ST  up; 

DdiiIjIi'  Sets,*lli  up.  Eci  rylur- 
i  i*..vs    WarraitU'fl  and  Shipprd 
.^iil>j'ct  /•-'  <ipprt>i:i(l.    It  Costs 
..lih-  ;|  'J-riMlt  r^tamp  tn  lilidW 

«li^it«r.^,iirh.fr,r  vmu.TRYIJ 
Kiiii;  ,V-('.i..\Vliulfsale  Mfrs., 
No.  .'■.Clnirch  St.,Owego,N.Y. 

Montiou  Earm  and  Fireside. 


MEND  YOUR  OWN  HARNESS 

WITH 

THOMSON'S 

SLOTTED 

CLINCH  RIVETS. 

No  tools  required.  Only  a  hammer  needed 
to  drive  and  clinch  them  easily  and  quickly; 
leaving  the  clinch  absolutely  smooth.  Re- 
quiring no  hole  to  be  made  in  the  leather  nor 
burr  for  the  Rivets.  They  are  STRONG,  TOUGH 
3nd  DURABLE.  Millions  now  in  use.  All 
lengths,  uniform  or  assorted,  put  up  in  boxes. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  40c. 
in  stamps  for  a  box  of  100;  assorted  sizes. 

MANDFAOTDBED  BY 

aUDSON  L.THOMSON  MFC.  CO.. 

Wallhsm,  ITIass. 

Mention  where  yon  saw  this  advertisement. 


IDEAL  in  Name 

and  In  Fact. 


WIND  MILL 


and  Three  Post 

STEEL  TOWER. 

The  LATEST  and  BEST. 

S-9-ia  rt.  Geared. 
10  and  lan.  Ungeared. 
TOWERS,  80,  40,  50  &  60-ft. 

Mills  with  or  without  graphite 
bearings. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO., 

607  Blyer  St.,  FREEPORT,  IlL 


Harvest 
Excursions 


August  30th  and  Sept.  27th, 

FKOM 

Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis 

to  the  Cities  and  Farm  Districts 
througrhout  the 


Southwest  and  Northwest 

Round  trip  tickets  will  be  sold  by  your  local 
ticket  agent  on  these  dates  at 

HALF  RATES! 

□  See  that  they  read  over  the  Burling:ton  Route 
from  Chicago,  Peoria  or  St.  Louis.  It  ia  the 
directline  to  the  territory  in  question.  Send 
for  pamphlet  with  map  and  complete  informa- 
tion to      P.  S.  EUSTIS,  C.  P.  A., 

Chicago,  III. 


THE  STANDARD 

OF  THE  WORLD 


FOR 

HOME  AND  STABLE 

VSB 


For  Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  Saddles,  Fly  Nets 
Traveling  Bags,  Military  Equipments,  Etc. 

Gives  a  beautiful  finish  which  will  not  peel  or 
crack  off,  smut  or  crook  by  handling.   Not  a  varnish 

Used  by  the  U.  S.  Army  and  ia  the  standard 
among  manufacturers  and  owners  of  fine  harness 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

SOLD  BV  ALL  HARNESS  MAKERS. 


^oAY!  BEE-KEEPER! 

Send  for  a  free  sample  copy  of  ROOT'S  handsomely 
illustrated  .Semi-Monthly  (36-page)  CLEANINGS 
IN  BEE-CULTURE,  ($l.UOa  year)  and  his52-paee 

BEE -KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

FREE  for  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal.  His 
A  B  C  of  BEE-CULTURE,  4un  double-column 
pages,  price  $1.25,  is  just  the  book  for  YOU.  Address 

ROOT,  THE  BEE-MAN,  Medina,  O. 


SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 

for  1,  2,  &  3  horses,  with  goveroor.  either  lovel 
or  regular  tread^ 

Get 
our 

prices 
and  Cata-| 
lojiue  of 

Sweep  Powers,  — _ 
hand  and  power  Coru  Shellers.  Feed  Cutlers.  —.^^^ 
Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  RollerK.  Chilled  Plows,  Mowers.  'Wood 
Saws.  Encines— 3  to  15  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  on  base  plate. 
S.  S.  ME8SIKGEU  &  SON,  TAT  AMY,  PA. 


WABBANT£]d 

THE  BEST 
Pr&ctlcal  Situnp 
Balltr  made. 


BENNETT'S  IMPROVED 

STUMP  PULLER 

■^"^Sent  anywhere  in  the  U,  S. 

On  Three  Days  Trial. 

On  runners.  Worked  by  2  men. 

LIFTS  20  TO  50  TONS, 
rive  sizes.  Price,  $35  to  $70. 
Circulars  free.    Man'f 'd  by 

H.L.BENNETT, 

I  Westerville,  O. 


GEO.ERTEL&  CO.  OUINCV,  IUI_ 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Kail  Fence. 
Ai30  manufacturers  of  Iron  Creatine,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Knclnew.    Buckeye  Force  Pumps, 
Buekeye>,  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  MowcrH.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST.  FOOS  Sc  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


Mentioo  this  paper  when  you  write. 


WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY, 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y., 

BuccBBHOrB  to  the  Empire  Well  Auger  Co., 

Mounted  and  on  Sills,  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells, 
with  steam  or  horse 
power. 

Send  for 
'Catalogue. 

ADDRESS 

I  Williams  Brothers 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


PRESERVATIVE. 

Milkmen,  Creamerymen  and  Dairy- 
men can  keep  Milk  a.nd<'ream 
fresh  a  week  trithout  iixirtQ  ice. 
Healthful,  tasteless,  odorless  and 
^inexpensive.  Sample,  enouifh  to 
make  test,  mailed  for  ten  cents. 

The  Pw^wvaUno  M'f  §  Qo.,  10 Qe^ar  St.,  Np^? 


Kneelands 

Crystal 

Creamery 


Only  Creamery 

with 

Glass  Milk  Cans 

and 

Steel  Plate  Water  Tanks 


CREAM  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  ICE. 

Practicable,  Durable,  Simple,  Perfect.  Profitable.  Non-rust- 
ing, Non-corrosive,  no  Leaiiing.     Sediment  removed  by  bot- 
tom skimming.  No  dipping  or  slopping  of  milk  or  cream. 
Glass  cans  give  more  and  better  cream  and  butter.  Aper- 
fect  "Baby  Separator"  for  small  dairies. 
Send  for  catalogues  to 

Agents  wanted.  Cfystal  Creamery  Co., 

Cut  prices  to  first  purchaser.  Lansing,  Mich 


CHEAPER  THAN  B  iRB  WIRE. 

HUMANE,  STRONG,  VISIBLE,      |  TAMENTAL. 


HAIiTlVIAIV  AVIRE  PAIVEL  FEIVCE. 

Double  the  Strength  of  any  other  fence  ;  will  not  stretch,  sag,  or  get  out  of  shape.  Harmless  to  stock, 
a  Perfect  Farm  Fence,  yet  Handsome  enough  to  Ornament  a  Lawn.  AA'rite  for  prices,  Descriptive  Cir- 
cular aud  Testimonials,  also  Catalogue  o£  Hartman  Steel  Picket  Lawn  Fence,  Tree  and  Flower  Guards, 
Flexible  Wire  Mats,  &c.  MAXTMAK  MFO.  CO.,  Beaver  Falls,  I'll. 

Eastern  Sales  Agency,  102  Chambers  St.,  New  York;  Southern  Sales  Agency,  !>\  and     S.Forsvth  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
T.  D.  Ganse,  General  Western  Sales  Agent,  50£  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Always  mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


LOWDOWNHOECombinednnil  I 

GRAIN^nERTILIZERUnlLL 

The  original  and  only  Olass  Fertilizer  I>i.«tribntor.  Center 
dear.  Ratchet  Oround  Wiieels,  foslllve  Force  Fee<l  for 
Cirain  and  drass  Seed  and  Fertilizer  l.imber  Tonsne, 

with  no  weight  on  the  Horses'  Necks.  Frame  supported  by 
Wheels  both  in  Front  and  Bear,  practically 
a  Four  Wheel  Drill.  The  Batchet  Ground 
Wheels  both  being  Drivers,  the  Grain  and 
Fertilizer  Feeds  are  operated  in  turning 
eitber  to  the  Kigtat  or  I.eft— the  latest 
and  best  improvement  on  Grain  Drills  now 
in  the  market.    Also  Manufacturers  of 

Buckeye  Grain  Drills,  Buckeye 
Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators, 
Buckeye  Seeders,  Buckeye 
Cider'  Mills  and  Hay  Rakes. 

BKANCB  BOUSES: 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Peoria, 
fills.;   St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Kansas   City,  Mo. ;  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 
Send  for  Circular  to  either  of  the 
above  f  rms  or  to 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  catalogue  giving 
particulars  and  prices.  Write 

THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.,  RICHMOND,  IND. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


KEMP'STArHAY  PRESS 

EtILI,  2  FEEDS  TO  EVERY  ROUKDJTTflSprlDgFolder 
CIRCLE 


_  AtlTOBIATJG  PLUNGE8  DRAW. 

rENCDCCI 

_^AY  rnttc        —  ...  _ 

full  information.  JAS.  KEMP.  Kempton.  ills* 


CIVEN  CDCC  If  W  'nLL  WT  do  all  mv  circulan 
AWAY  rnuL  claim.   Send  for  free  circulars  ^ving 


THIS  MACHINE  $1? 

You  can  Rive  this  elegant 
machine  a  thorough  test  beforeBeodlng 
OS  one  eeot.  TRIAL  FREE.  All  altaehmenU 
free.  Every  mach  ine  warranted  6  years. 
For  catalog,  full  particulars,  etc.,  cul 
^  this  adv.  out  and  send  to  us  to-day, 
I  ALVAliaiFG.t'0.,Deiit.  B  23  *^Wc*so,  lUk 


Stop  right  here!  Read  this  add ! 


We  will  send  it  to  you  for  nothing- 


Do  You  Know  a  Good  Thing  When  You  See  it? 


CORNISH  <fc  CO 


The  Finest  Catalocue  and  Handbook  of  Jlu.sical  Instruments  ever 
issued.  2S  pages,  illustrated  in  colors  with  Portraits  and  I'hoto-Litho- 
graphs,  giving  full  particulars  of  tlie  celebrated  Cornish 

You  buy  a  Piano  or  Organ  direct  from  our  factory  at  cost  price,  thus 
saving  from  50  to  100  per  cent.   DON'T  buy  elsewhere  till  you 
see  our  Catalogrue.    When  you  have  exainiiied  it  YOU 
"WON'T  BUY  ELSEWHERE.    BE  WISE  IN  TIME. 
::  Don't  fill  asents'  and  dealers'  pockets  with  your  hard  earned  money; 
^  get  every  cent  of  value  for  your.*ielf,  .ind  buy  direct  from  the  man- 
g  ufactiire'r.    Send  at  once  for  our  Catalogue;  it  is  FREE  TO  ANY 
ADDRESS.   Write  us. 

/Old  EMtablisbed 
■  y  \  andKeliable 


1\  WASHINGTON, 
/     New  Jersey. 


8®"Always|mention  this  paper. 


MHHB^^  MM  ^mm  For  30  Days.  Wishing  to  Introduce  onr  CRATOX  PORTRAITS  and  at  the  same  time 
^^^B  extend  our  busines.'4and  make  new  customers,  we  havedecided  to  make  thisSpcelal  Offer: 

SI     I^^^V  Send  us  a  Cabinet  Picture,  Pliotograph,  Tintype, Ambrotype  or  Uaguerotype  of  yoursell 

^^^C  or  any  member  of  your  family,  living  ordead  and  we  will  make  you  a  CKAYON'  FOR- 

■|B  ^^^B  TRAIT  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  provided  you  ejshibit  it  to  your  friends  as  a  sample  of  our 

H  work,  and  use  your  influence  in  securing  us  future  orders.  Place  name  and  address  on 

B  ■  ^H^mUbackof  picture  and  it  will  be  returned  in  perfect  order.  We  make  any  change  in  picture 
you  wisn.  not  interfering  with  the  likeness.  Refer  to  any  bank  in  Chicago.  Address  all 

mail  to  THE  CRESCENT  CRAYON  CO.  Opvo»li«       Geminii  Theatre,  CHICAGO,  lU,.   P.  S.-We  will  forfeit 

«100  to  anyone  sending  us  photo  and  not  receiving  crayon  picture  FIIEK  as  per  this  offer.    This  offer  is  bonaflde. 

AVhen  you  write,  mention  this  paper. 


BUCKEYE  CHUJ^ri. 

Only  Principle  for  Granular  Butter. 
I^arge  Opening:.   Easy  to  Clean. 
Varnished  in  Natural  Wood. 

No  Floats  or  Paddles. 

Aivarded  First  Premium  at  every  State  and  County 

Fair  and  Dairy  Association  where  Exhibited. 

Whv?  Because  it  makes  from  2  to  S  ounces  more  butter  per  gallon  of 
creani  than  any  paddle  or  dash  churn.  Has  no  iron  journals  that  work  in 
the  cream  to  make  black  and  greasy  streaks  in  the  butter.  It  will  salt,/ 
wash  and  work  the  liutter  in  the  churn— saves  using  ladle  and  bowl.  Re- 
(iuire8  only  one  fourth  the  labor  of  a  crank  or  dash  churn.  It  has  an  open 
vent,  alli'wing  the  continual  escape  of  gas  without  stopping  to  pull  a  cork. 
Premium  No.  IJl'Z  holds  10  gallons  churns  1  to  4  eallons. 
Given  as  a  premium  for  15  subscribers  to  either  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  or  Ladies  Home  Companion,  at  ji)  cents  each. 

Price,  includitiEr  mie  year's  subscription  to  either  paper,  $5. 
Premium  No.  1 93  li'dds  17  gallons  :  churns  2  to  8  gallons. 
Given  as  a  premium  for  2ii  suViscribers  to  either  the  Farm 
aud  Fireside  or  Ladies  Home  Companion,  at  .'>n  cents  each. 
Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  either  paper.  $6.50. 
We  can  ful'nisli  churns  of  greater  capacity  if  desired.  Send  for 
prices. 

All  shipments  made  by  freight,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  pur.. 

chaser  to  pay  charges,  wbich  will  be  light. 
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TIk'  Circulation  of  Farm  and  f^iuESiDB 
this  issue  is 


250,700  COPIES. 

Tlie  Average  Circulation  for  the  21  issues  of 
the  last  12  inonths  has  been 

273,145  COPIES  EACH  ISSUE. 

To  aeconimodate  advertisers,  two  editions 
V.     are  printed.   The  Eastern  edition  being 
125,350  copies,  the  Western  edition 
being  125,350  copies  this  issue. 

Farm   and   Fireside  has   More  Actual 
Subscribers  than  any  Agricultural 
Journal  in  the  World. 


(Trrent 


AFTER  hearing  a  description  ot  the  een- 
tiifugal  cream-separator  and  an  ex- 
planation of  its  merits,  a  farmer 
raised  the  objection  against  it  that  the 
skiin-milk  from  it  woukl  be  worthless  be- 
cause all  the  "richness"  would  be  taken 
out.  Ilis  argument  against  the  separator 
liecause  it  removed  all  the  cream  from  the 
milk  melted  when  his  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  it  did  not  pay  to  leave 
tvventy-ftvo-eent  butter  in  the  skim-iiiilk 
iUitl  fead  it  to  five-cent  pork,  and  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  careful  not  to  employ  a  tliresh- 
ing-machine  that  left  grain  in  the  straw  to 
increase  its  value  for  ctattle  food. 

flis  objection,  however  ignorant  it  may 
soem,  is  only  the  reflection  of  common 
opinion  on  the  subject;  for  it  is  the  com- 
mon opinion  that  milk,  after  all  the  cream 
has  been  removed,  contains  little  or  noth- 
ing of  value  for  food.  The  contrary  is  true. 
The  casein.,  albumen  and  milk  sugar  re- 
juaining  in  sweet  skim-milk  are  of  far 
greater  value  ftn-  food  than  the  butter  fat 
tliat  ha.s  been  removed. 

The  composition  of  cow's  milk  varies 
considerably,  but  for  illustration,  take  the 
following  analysis  of  good,  common  milk. 
In  one  hundred  pounds  of  such  milk  there 
are,  approximately : 

Water  S7.00  pounds. 

Butter  fat  4.00  " 

Casein  and  albumen   4.15  " 

Milk  sugar   4.25  " 

Salts  (ash)  60  " 

Pound  for  jjound,  the  casein  and  al!  amen 
are  worth  far  more  than  the  fat  for  1  iman 
food.  The  fat  and  sugar  are  heat  formers ; 
the  casein  and  albumen  are  tissue  formers. 
Protein,  represented  in  the  milk  by  casein 
and  albumen,  is  the  most  important  and 
costly  element  of  human  food.  The  pro- 
tein— or  nitrogenous  material — in  milk  is 
not  absolutely  wasted,  because  the  skim- 
milk  is  usually  fed  to  pigs,  but  there  is  an 
enormous  ^aste  by  not  saving  the  most 
valuable  elements  of  milk  for  human  food. 
It  would  really  be  more  economical  to  save 
the  nitrogenous  elements  of  milk  for 
Ininian  food  and  let  the  pigs  have  the  butter 
fat.  Is  there  no  way  to  utilize  all  of  i.,? 
Part  is  saved  and  utilized  for  human  food 
in  the  form  of  cheese. 

In  an  article  .on  nutrition  in  cheese,  Ed- 
ward Atkinson  says : 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  dealing  with  food 
that  can  be  bought  in  given  quantities  at  the 
present  time  in  our  markets  for  twenty-live 
cents,  one  gets  a  certain  proportion  of  protein. 
According  to  Prof.  Atwater's  tables,  if  one  pays 
twenty-five  cents  for  a  pound  ot  sirloin  of 
beef,  the  protein  in.tbat  beef  co.sts  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  an-l  si.\  cents  per  pound. 
Whereas,  if  one  p-  -s  twenty-five  cents  for 
skiui-milli  cheese  at  the  rate  of  eight  cents  a 
pound  for  three  pounds  and  an  eighth,  he  se- 
cures one  pound  of  protein  at  a  cost  of  thir- 
teen cents.  Each  man  in  active  work  requires 
substantially  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  pro- 
tein a  day,  which  can  be  supplied  at  six  cents, 
disregarding  small  f  I'actlons, 'by  three  quarters 


of  a  pound  of  cheese,  if  he  buys  the  cheese  at 
eight  cents  a  pound,  which  for  skini-niilk 
cheese  is  a  high  price. 

It  therefore  follows  that  if  one  likes  cheese 
and  knows  how  to  cook  skim-niilk  cheese  so 
as  to  make  it  digestible,  this  necessary  food 
material,  protein,  can  be  secured  at  a  very  low 
cost. 

To  add  to  the  practical  value  of  his  article, 
he  <iu<itps  from  Dr.  Williams' "Chemistry 
of  t'ookcry"  the  following  extracts  on 
cheese: 

I  have  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  spec- 
ifying the  properties  of  this  constituent  of 
food  (cheese).  I  regard  it  as  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  that  I  have  to  describe  in  cookery. 
It  contains  (as  I  shall  presently  show)  more  nu- 
tritious material  tlian  any  other  food  that  is 
ordinarily  obtainable,  and  its  cookery  is  sin- 
gularly neglected,  is  practically  an  unknown 
art,  especially  in  this  Qountry.  We  commonly 
eat  it  raw,  although  in  its  raw  state  it  is  pecu- 
liarly indigestible;  and  in  the  only  cooked  form 
familiarly  known  among  us  here— that  of  a 
Welsh  rabbit  or  rarelnt— it  is  too  often  ren- 
dered still  more  indigestible,  though  this  need 
not  be  the  case. 

Taking  muscular  fiVjer  without  bone— that  is, 
-selected  best  part  of  the  meat— beef  contains 
on  an  average  72>^  pe'r  cent  of  water,  mutton 
".ly^,  veal  7i]4,  pork  m'4,  fowl  7;%  while  Che- 
shire cheese  contains  only  30>g,  and  other 
cheeses  about  the  same.  Th-ns,  at  starting,  we 
have  in  every  pound  of  cheese  rather  more 
than  twice  as  much  solid  food  as  in  a  pound  of 
the  best  meat,  or  comparing  with  the  average 
of  the  whole  carcass,,  including  bones,  ten- 
dons, etc.,  the  cheese  has  an  advantage  of 
three  to  one. 

Now  comes  the  practical  question :  Can  we' 
assimilate  or  convert  into  our  own  substance 
the  cheese  food  as  easily  as  we  may  the  flesh 
food? 

I  reply  that  we  certainly  cannot  if  the  cheese 
is  eaten  raw,  but  have  no  doubt  that'  we  may 
if  it  be  suitably  cooked.  Hence  the  paramount 
importance  of  this  part  of  my  subject.  A  Swiss 
or  Scandinavian  mountaineer  can  and  does 
assimilate  raw  cheese  as  a  staple  article  of 
food,  and  proves  ill  nutritive  value  by  the  re- 
sult; but  feebler  bipeds  of  the  plains  and 
towns  cannot  do  the  like. 

1  may  here  mention  that  L  have  recently 
made  some  experiments  on  the  dissolving  of 
cheese  by  adding  sufficient  alkali  (carbonate 
of  potash)  to  neutralize  the  acid  it  contains,  in 
order  to  convert  the  casein  to  its  original 
soluble  form  as  it  exisited  in  the  milk,  and 
have  partially  succeeded  both  with  water  and 
milk  as  solvents;  but  before  repoi-ting  these 
results  in  detail  I  will  describe  some  of  the 
practically  established  methods  of  cooking 
cheese  that  are  so  curiously  unknown  or  little 
known  in  this  country. 

A  fondu  is  a  mixture  of  cheese  and  eggs;  the 
cheese  is  grated  and  beaten  into  the  egg,  as  in 
making  omelets,  with  a  small  addition  of 
new  milk  or  butter.  It  is  placed  in  a  little 
pan  like  a  flower-pot  saucer,  cooked  gently, 
served  as  it  conies  oft'  the  fire,  and  eaten  from 
the  vessel  in  which  it  is  cooked.  The  cheese 
is  in  a  pasty  condition,  and  partly  dissolved  in 
the  milk  and  butter.  I  have  tested  the  sus- 
taining power  of  sucli  a  meal  by  doing  some 
very  stiff  mountain  climbing  and  kmg  fasting 
after  it.  It  is  rather  too  good— overnutritious 
for  a  man  doing  only  sedentary  work. 

A  dilute  and  delicate  modification  of  this 
may  be  made  by  taking  slices  of  bread,  or 
bread  and  butter,  soaking  them  in  a  batter 
hiade  of  eggs  and  milk,  without  flour,  then 
placing  the  sli  -es  of  soaked  bread  in  a  pie-dish, 
covering  each  witli  a  thick  coating  of  grated 
cheese,  and  thus  building  up  a  stratified  de- 
posit to  fill  the  disli.  The  surplus- batter  may 
be  poured  over  the  top ;  or,  if  time  is  allowed 
for  saturation,  the  trouble  of  preliminary 
soaking  may  be  saved  by  pouring  all  the^  bat- 
ter thus.  This,  when  gently  baked, ^supplies  a 
delicious  and  highly  luitritious  dish.  We  call 
it  "cheese  pudding"  at  honi,e,  but  my  own  e,>;- 
perience  convinces  me  that  we  make  i,  mis- 
take in  using  it  to  supplement  the  joint.  It  is 
far  too  nutritious  lOr  this;  its  savory  charac- 
ter tempts  one  to  eat  it  so  freely  that  it  would 
be  far  wiser  to  use  it  as  the  Swiss  peasant  uses 
his  fondu,  the  substantial  dish  of  a  wholesome 
dinner. 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  grated  cheese ; 


add  to  it  a  gill  of  milk  in  which  is  dissolved  as 
much  powdered  bicarbonate  of  potash  as  will 
stand  upon  a  three-penny  piece,  and  a  little 
mustard  and  pepper.  Heat  this  carefully  until 
the  cheese  is  completely  dissolved.  Then  beat 
up  three.eggs,  yolks  and  whites  together,  and 
add  to  them  this  solution  of  cheese,  stirring 
the  whole.  Now  take  a  shallow  metal  or 
earthenware  dish  or  tray  that  will  bear  heat- 
ing; put  a  little  butter  on  this  and  beat  the 
butter  until  it  frizz-les;  then  pour  the  mixture 
into  the  tray  and  bake  or  fry  it  until  it  is 
nearly  solidified. 

A  cheaper  dish  may  be  made  by  increasing 
the  proportion  of  cheese;  say  six  to  eight 
ounces  to  three  eggs,  or  only  one  egg  to  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  cheese,  for  a  hard-work- 
ing man  with  a  powerful  digestion. 

The  bicarbonate  of  potash  is  an  original  nov- 
elty that  will  possibly  alarm  some  of  my  non- 
chemical  readers.  I  advocate  its  use  for  two 
rea.sons;  first,  it  effects  a  better  solution  of  the 
casein  by  neutralizing  the  free  lactic  acid  that 
invariably  exists  in  milk  supplied  to  towns, 
and  any  free  acid  that  may  remain  in  the 
cheese.  At  a  farm-house,  where  the  milk  is 
just  drawn  from  the  cow,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
this  purpose,  as  such  new  milk  is  itself 
slightly  alkaline. 

My  se(?ond  reason  is  physiological  and  of 
greater  weight.  Salts  of  potash  are  necessary 
constituents  of  human  food;  they  exist  in  all 
kinds  of  wholesome  vegetables  and  fruits  and 
in  the  juices  of  fresh  meat,  but  they  are  want- 
ing In  cheese,  having,  on  aceountof  theirgreat 
solubility,  been  left  behind  in  the  whey. 

The  proportion  of  bicarbonate,  which  I  the- 
orectically  estimate  as  demanded  for  supply- 
ing tlie  deficiency  of  potash,  is  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  the  pound  of 
cheese;  and  I  And  it  will  bear  this  qitantity 
without  the  flavor  of  the  potash  being  detected. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Atkinson  says : 
There  is  an  enormous  waste  of  skim-milk  in 
this  country  for  lack  of  knowledge  how  to 
deal  with  it  and  how  to  cook  it.  Skim-mills; 
cheese  is  hardly  marketable,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be,  because  in  its. raw  state  it  is  very  un- 
wholesome. I  believe  the  skim-milk  is  mostly 
fed  to  the  hogs  at  the  butter  factories  or  by 
the  farmers.  There  is  a  great  fortune  waiting 
for  the  man  who  will  invent  the  right  method 
of  making  a  compound  of  skim-milk  cheese 
with  the  exact  proportion  of  bicarbonate  of 
potash  required  for  its  solution,  if  that  is  a 
possible  thing,  and  then  introducing  it  as 
cooking  cheese,  with  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions for  dealing  with  it.  This  waste,  as  has 
been  stated,  is  one  of  the  most  essential  and 
the  mcst  costly  elements  in  nutrition. 


THE  August  report  ot  the  statistician 
of  the  department  of  agriculture 
contains  instructive  analyses  of  rec- 
ords of  primary  prices  of  farm  products  by 
months  from  June,  1889,  to  September,  1891, 
showing  the  increase  and  decrease  of  prices 
during  that  period  of  twenty-eight  months. 
This  investigation  of  prices  received  at  the 
farm  for  agricultural  products  was  made  in 
accordance  with  the  request  of  the  senate 
finance  committee.  The  greatest  possible 
care  was  taken  to  secure  accurate  statistics. 
These  statistics  of  farm  prices  are  presented 
at  length  in  tabulated  form,  accompanied 
with  full  explanations.  A  summary  of  the 
investigation  is  presented  in  the  following 
extracts  from  the  report: 

An  examination  of  the  record  showing  in- 
crease or  decrease  makes  an  increase  in  prices 
of  cereals,  butter,  eggs,  mutton  and  pork,  a 
decrease  in  cotton,  potatoes  and  fla.xseed,  and 
an  almost  inappreciable  reduction  in  beeves 
and  lambs,  in  each  case  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent. 
The  change  is  thus  indicated: 


PRODUCTS. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

 7  

Percent. 

Percent. 

Corn  

47.27 

Wheat  :  

17.;i2 

22.09 

2S.») 

Potatoes  

11.50 

Beeves  

.12 

.60 

Sheep  

S.Cl 

Swine  

8.0S 

21.17 

.■S1.:!0 

Cotton  

24.20 

Flaxseed  

18.:j7 

Consolidating  the  price  of  cereals,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  relative  value  of  each  crop,  a 
monthly  increase  is  seen  during  1890  and  until 


May  of  18111,  with  prices  nearly  as  high  in  the 
later  inonths  in  the  face  of  n n usually  heavy 
production.  In  meats  tlie  highest  monthly 
v.alue  was  attained  in  May  (jf  1891,  the  average 
increa.se  for  tlie  nine  inonths  of  that  year 
being  8  per  cent  in  comparison  with  the  sum- 
mer months  of  1889.  The  average  value  of  all 
these  products  of  agriculture,  taken  t.ogetber, 
began  a  perceptible  rise  in  .lanua'ry  of  LSOll,  and 
continued  to  augment  monthly  till  April,  1891, 
when  the  increase  was  .32.11  per  cent,  declining 
sightly  during  the  following  summer  months, 
and  showing  in  September  an  average  increase 
of  18.2.3  per  cent  over  the  initial  value  in  1889. 
Taking  all  the  products  together  by  quarters, 
a  steady  quarterly  increase  is  noted  to  and  in- 
cluding the  second  quarter  of  1891,  when  the 
average  increase  over  the  initial  value  was 
,30.66  per  cent,  and  for  the  third  quarter,  20.31. 


The  same  report  contains  some  gratifying 
statistics  of  our  foreign  trade  in  agricul- 
tural products,  which  show  conclusively 
that  the  calamity  prophets  who  predicted  a 
few  months  ago  that  our  foreign  commerce 
was  about  to  be  annihilated  were  aVisolutely 
and  happily  mistaken.  The  following  ex- 
tracts present  the  figures : 

From  the  preliminary  returns  of  the  bureau 
of  statistics  of  the  treasury  department,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  during  the  year  ended  June  ;;o,  I.S92.  ag- 
gregated 11,857,079,603,  exceeding  the  largest 
trade  in  any  previous  year  by  more  than  $128,- 
000,000.  The  trade  of  the  year  was  made  up  of 
imports,  8827,401,573,  and  of  exports,  81,030,278,030. 
The  exports  were  subdivided  into  domestic 
produce,  $1,015,7:32,011,  and  foreign  exports, 
fl4,.546,019.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  foreign  trade,  our  exports  of  domestic 
produce  amounted  to  more  than  $1,000,000,000. 
The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  was  8202,876,457,  against  $39,564,614  last 
year,  and  an  adverse  •  balance  of  12,730,277  in 
1889,  and  $28,002,607  in  1888.  In  but  three  years 
in  our  history  has  the  balance  in  our  favor 
been  so  large.  The  increase  in  trade  over  the 
figures  of  the  previous  year  was  entirely  in  our 
exports,  as  the  imports  showed  a  slight  falling 
off  from  the  record  of  1891. 

Grouping  the  items  of  our  domestic  exports 
according  to  their  origin,  it  appears  that  farm 
products  furnished  78.1  percent  of  the  total 
trade,  in  value  aggregating  $793,717,676.  This 
exceeds  by  more  than  1150,000,000  the  value  of 
our  shipments  of  agricultural  products  in  any 
single  previous  year,  and  surpasses  the  record 
of  1889  by  more  than  $260,000,000.  It  is  actually 
greater  by  $63,000,000  than  our  total  exports 
of  all  forms  of  production  in  1889,  and  is  greater 
than  our  total  foreign  trade,  Imports  and  ex- 
ports combined,  prior  to  1870. 

The  total  import  trade  of  1892  aggregated 
$827,401, .573.  Segregating  those  articles  which 
may  properly  be  classed  as  agricultural,  it  ap- 
pears that  51.6  per  cent  of  our  importation  was 
made  up  of  agricultural  products,  the  aggre- 
gate being  $127,93:3,311.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$18,000,000  over  similar  imports  in  LSOl  and  of 
$.5:3,000,000  over  1,890.  An  examination  shows 
the  gratifying  fact  that  this  increase  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  such  products  as  in  no 
way  compete  with  our  own  production.  Ex- 
cluding sugar  and  molasses,  which  under  the 
present  customs  law  occupy  si  somewhat  pe- 
culiar position,  it  aijpears  that  in  1889  .51  per 
cent  of  our  agricultural  imports  could  be  prop- 
erly classified  as  coining  info  competition 
with  our  own  products,  wbile  in  1892  a  similar 
division  shows  but  44  per  cent  competing, 
(.'omparing  our  imports  of  such  products  with 
our  exjjorts,  it  appears  at  first  glance  that  the 
balance  of  trade  in  this  international  exchange 
ot  farm  products  is  in  favor  ot  the  American 
farmer  by  S;3Gfi,0(JO,(iOO.  'I'he  balance,  however, 
is  not  .so  great.  The  value  of  exports  is  the 
value  at  the  port  from  which  shipped,  and 
therefore  includes  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  the  sealioard,  cost  of  handling  and  charges 
of  middlemen.  On  the  contrary,  the  values  of 
imported  articles  are  <:alculated  as  the  value 
at  port  of  shipment,  and  hence,  in  order  to 
reach  the  cost  to  consumer,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  to  the  \-alues  given  a  proper  allowance  for 
carriage  and  uotnmissions. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  MATTERS. 

BY  T.  GREINEB. 

ouLTEY  Problems. — I  am  not 
as  enthusiastic  about  poultry 
raising  as  I  once  Avas.  Tlie 
great  profits  promised  by  tlie 
authors  of  our  poultry-books 
and  by  many  writers  in  the 
agricultural  and  poultry  press 
did  not  materialize  in  my  case. 
I  cannotsay  thatllostanythingby  dabbling 
in  poultry;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  it  in 
black  and  white  that  iu  all  cases  where  I 
kept  strict  account  I  made  some  profits, 
but  they  were  in  ho  proportion  to  the 
tempting  pictures  with  which  those  writers 
had  filled  my  imagination  at  an  earlier 
age.  Poultry  keeping  can  be  made  to  pay 
reasonable  profits.  No  doubt  about  it.  A 
good  flock  of  poultry,  varying  in  size 
according  to  the  range  that  can  be  given,  is 
an  absolutely  necessary  adjunct  to  every 
farm;  more  indispensable,  indeed,  than 
any  other  stock.  But  when  it  comes  to 
making  poviltry  a  specialty,  and  raising 
eggs  and  chickens  on  an  extensive  scale, 
then,  I  confess,  we  are  before  a  problem 
that  very  few  people  have  solved  satisfac- 
torily, and  which  the  attempt  to  solve  has 
cost  some  people  lots  of  money. 

I  see  by  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Rhode  Island  state  experiment  station 
that  considerable  attention  is  there  being 
given  to  the  investigation  of  some  of  these 
poultry  problems,  as  is  also  done  at  the 
Xew  York  experiment  station  at  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  and  perhaps  at  other  stations.  This 
is  a  good  departure,  and  a  much  better 
thing  for  them  to  engage  in  than  dabbling 
in  bee  matters,  in  the  investigation  of 
which  the  stations  cannot  hope  to  compete 
with  our  expert  bee-men,  who  are  making 
a  life  study  of  it.  As  to  poultry,  there  are 
many  questions  which  should  be  solved, 
and  which  individual  i^oultrjanen  seem  to 
be  disinclined  to  settle  by  systematic  tests. 
We  do  not  yet  know,  for  instance,  how 
many  eggs  an  average  hen  under  fairly 
good  treatment  will  produce  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  We  do  not  know  at  what  age 
she  is  most  productive  and  most  profitable. 
We  do  not  know  which  is  the  best  laying 
breed  of  fowls.  We  do  not  know  a  great 
many  other  things  about  poultrj'^,  and  I 
hope  the  stations  will  make  careful  tests, 
settle  disputed  points,  and  especially  give 
\is  for  once  the  plain  truth  in  regard  to  the 
cost' of  keeping  a  hen,  and  the  profits  that 
can  be  expected  under  average  circum- 
stances. 

,  Just  at  the  present  time  our  farms  abound 
with-  the  choicest  of  poultry  food.  Of  the 
millions  of  fat  grasshoppei-s  which  jump 
about  in  the  meadows  and  fields,  but  a 
very  small  part  are  utilized  in  the  forma- 
tioii  of  juicy  poultry  meat  and  eggs.  Tons 
and-  ton«  of  raw  material  go  to  waste  on 


every  farm.    Can  we  not  make  use  of  it? 
In  Fo  le  cases,  perhaps,  it  might  pay  to  buy 
1    ,  lean  chickens,  where  they  can  be 
.  L  at  this  time  quite  cheap,  and  to  tm-n 
■e.ii  loose  in  the  meadows,  providing 
them  with  cheap,  movable  houses  for  shel- 
ter. Here,  without  care,  feed  or  attention, 
the  fowls  will  grow  large  and  fat  in  short 
order,  and  may  give  good  returns  for  the 
trouble. 

Another  point  worthy  of  consideration 
is  this  caijonizing.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  is  good  money  .in  the  biLsiness. 
The  operation  is  easy  and  quite  safe,  and 
results  in  increasing  the  Aveight  of  the 
young  cockerels  and  thje  selling  price  per 
pound  quite  considerably.  The  Rhode 
Island  station  announces  that  a  bulletin 
treating  on  eaponizing  will  soon  be  issued. 
Farmers  interested  in  tlie  subject  should  be 
on  the  lookout  for  it,  and  try  to  obtain  a 
copy*. 

The  Value  of  Fertilizers. — People 
Avho  buy  commercial  fertilizers  seldom 
have  any  idea  of  the  real  value  of  what 
they  buy.  Yet  with  the  help  of  the  guar- 
anteed analysis  found  printed  on  the  out- 
side of^  every  bag,  and  perhaps  with  the 
help  also  of  the  station  bulletins,  which 
either  verify  or  correct  these  analyses,  it 
is  easy  enough  to  figure  out  what  a  certain 
brand  of  fertilizer  ought  to  cost  or  is  worth. 
Available  phosphoric  acid  may  be  estimated 
as  -worth  8  cents  per  pound,  insoluble 
phosphoric  acid  3  cents  per  pound,  potash  &- 
cents  and  nitrogen  (ammonia)  18  cents. 
The  Michigan  experiment  station,  iu  bul- 
letin No.  86,  giA'es  plain  directions  for  fig- 
uring out  the  value  of  a  ton  of  fertilizer 
from  the  analysis,  as  follows:  As  there 
are  twenty  times  one  hundred  pounds  in  a 
ton,  if  we  nmltiply  the  value  of  a  pound  by 
twenty,  we  get  the  value  of  one  per  cent  of 
each  substance,  and  thus  obtain  a  factor  for 
obtaining  the  value  of  the  material  in  a  ton 
from  the  percentage  given  in  the  tables  of 
the  bulletin.  One  per  cent  means  twenty 
pounds  in  a  ton,  and  if  the  material  is 
worth  8  cents  a  pound,  then  eaeJi  per  cent 


I-kuow  it  exactly  as  I  lia-ve  stated  it,  be- 
cause I  have  done  it,  and  others  can  it  they 
try.  I  admire  the  criticism  of  J.  McLain 
Smith  in  July  30th  issue  of  i<to-Hier'*  Home, 
and  also  A.  L.  Crosby's  in  August  15th 
issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  because  they 
treat  the  subject  with  candor,  and  ai-e  not 
simply  seeking  for  sensation.  Mr.  Smith 
says  I  figiu-e  cost  upon  a  wrong  basis,  and 
give  to  the  dairy  undue  credit. 

The  point  I  desired  to  make  I  still  believe 
cannot  be  brought  home  to  the  general 
farmer  in  any  plainer  or  more  comprehen- 
sive manner.  The  cost  of  milk,  if  one 
attempts  to  give  it  from  the  use  of  feed- 
stufls  in  our  difterent  markets  at  selling 
prices,  woXild  not  teach  the  lesson  at  all, 
because  no  two  would  give  prices  alike  on 
the  cost  of  feed,  and  the  answers  or  sisser- 
tions  would  be  confusing,  to  say  the  least. 
I  gave  the  cost  of  feed  from  actual  cost  of 
labor  to  produce  it,  and  added  to  this  sum 
fair  interest  iipon  the  land  used  to  grow  the 
crop.  (It  was  large  interest,  too,  for  the 
average  of  farm  lands  in  Ohio.)  On  the 
other  crop  land  of  a  farm  we  use  for  oats, 
wheat,  potatoes  and  timothy  meadow,  if 
the  same  interest  is  added  (five  dollars  per 
acre)  it  would  then  bring  up  the  rental  of 
farms  to  a  very  satisfactory  price  and  pro- 
voke the  investment  of  capital  in  land  for 
the  earnings  it  would  make.  The  pasture 
of  cattle  at  twenty-five  cents  per  head  cer- 
tainly is  a  very  plain  and  comprehensive 
way  to  ascertain  cost.  Suppose  one  at- 
tempts to  run  the  dairy  business  without 
the  ownership  of  land,  would  he  for  a  mo- 
ment think  of  doing-  it  by  entering  the 
retail  markets  and  buying  feed-stuflf  for  his 
cows?  No,  sir,  not  for  one  moment.  Then 
why,  pray  tell  me,  should  that  be  used  as  a 
basis  to  figure  cost  and  profit  of  the  dairy? 
Instead  of  this,  would  he  not  be  compelled 
to  rent  the  land,  and  then  figure  from  my 
basis  the  interest  or  rental  of  the  land 
added  to  the  labor  or  actual  cost  of  produc- 
ing the  feed-stufl'?  Should  it  not  most  cer- 
tainly make  up  its  cost  to  him?  And  the 
general  farmer  does  not  have  to  be  a  very 


Fig.  1.— Sawbuck. 


equals  §1.60  a  ton.  To  find  the  value  of 
one  ton  of  a  certain  fertilizer,  multiply  §1.60 
by  the  per  cent  of  available  phosphoric 
acid;  |0.60  by  the  per  cent  of  insoluble 
phosphoric  acid;  .§3.60  by  the  per  cent  of 
ammonia;  $1.20  by  the  per  cent  of  potash. 
The  sum  of  all  these  items  will  give  the 
market  value  of  a  ton  of  such  fertilizer. 
Take,  for  example,  vegetable  bone  fertilizer 
as  found  by  the  station  last  year : 

Ammonia,  3.76  per  cent  xS3.60  ..§20.74 

Available  phcsph.  acid,  5.40  per  ct.x$1.60...  8.64 
Insoluble  "  "  1.48  per  ct.xS0.60...  .89 
Potash  "        "      7.80,per  ct.x31.20...  9.36 


Market  value  per  ton  .$39.62 

In  like  manner  the  value  of  any  other 
fertilizer  may  be  determined. 

Progress  in  Horticulture.— That  in- 
defatigable writer.  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of 
the  Cornell  University  experiment  station, 
is  out  with  his  "Annals  of  Horticulture  in 
North  America  for  the  Year  1891— A  Wit- 
ness of  Passing  Events  and  a  Record  of 
Progress."  It  is  published  by  the  Rural 
Publishing  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  and 
gives  a  good  picture  of  the  present  state  of 
horticulture,  and  the  amount  of  horticul- 
tural products,  etc.,  in  the  various  sections, 
of  the  doings  of  experiment  stations  and 
horticultural  societies.  It  also  gives  lists  of 
the  introductions  of  1891  in  the  line  of 
vegetables,  flowers,  etc. ;  also,  lists  of  hor- 
ticultural books  and  of  plant  portraits  pub- 
lished during  the  same  year,  and  illustra- 
tions, with  brief  descriistions,  of  tools  and 
conveniences  introduced  and  published  in 
the  same  period.  The  volume  is  nicely 
bound,  contains  over  400  pages,  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  everybody  interested  in 
horticultural  matters. 


COST  OF  MILK. 

Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to 
criticisms  made  upon  my  article  on  the 
cost  of  milk,  as  published  in  Farm  and 
Fireside  of  July  1st. 

To  commence,  I  wish  to  say  to  .all  readers 
and  teacher.s  of  the  daiiT  that  that  article  is 
gospel  truth,  and  will  bear  demonstration. 


scientific  man  to  understand  this  simple 
farm  problem  and  also  solve  it. 

Next  he  says,  scientific  teachers,  men  of 
experiment  stations,  do  not  agree  Avith  me, 
and  that  double  boarding  as  they  adA'ise  for 
the  silo  must  be  best.  Are  these  teachers 
anything  but  human?  Do  they  possess 
the  whole  sum  of  wisdom?  Does  not  plain 
common  sense  teach  every«man  they  err  in 
this  respect,  and  act  and  decide  upon  pre- 
A'ious  and  prejvidiced  opinion?  Mr.  Smith 
knoAvs  that  moistm-e  retained  betAveen  tAVO 
boards  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
must  cause  decay  and  destruction.  He  also 
knoAvs  that  a  single  ihickness  of  boards, 
when  air  comes  to  it  freely  on  both  sides, 
AV'ill  dry  out  perfectly  and  quickly,  and  do 
so  before  decay  commences  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, and  Avill  prolong  its  life  and  useful- 
ness. He  also  knoAvs  by  this  time  the  re- 
quired conditions  of  a  silo  are  simply  to  be 
air-tight  and  Avater-tight,  the  same  as  a 
cider-barrel.  To  that  you  cannot  add  in 
the  silo. 

Am  I  to  blame  because  these  young 
theorists  don't  knoAV  better?  Give  them 
more  time  to  learn  practical  Avisdom  before 
you  accept  all  their  teachings,  or  belicA  e 
their  Avisdom  most  profound.  The  scieri- 
tific  food  ration  as  given  by  these  men,  £.1- 
though  it  may  be  correct  enough,  does  not 
till  the  bill  for  practical  farming  as  simply 
as  I  gaA^e  it.  Every  farmer  can  have  his 
cloA'er  hay  and  Avell-groAvn,  matured  en- 
silage to  supplement  this  pasture  grasses, 
and^  these  alone  Avill  produce  the  grand' 
result  I  named,  and  are  Avilliiu  the  easy 
reach  of  CAcry  farmer.  When  you  depart 
from  this  yen  make  scientific  information 
or  accummulated  capital  a  necessity,  and 
Avaste,  considerable  time,  Avhich  should  be 
money,  running  after  it. 

To  Mr.  'Crosby:  Please  read  my  article 
over  again  and  see  if  you  can  find  Avhere  I 
stated  my  coavs  only  gave  3,500  pounds  of 
milk.  I  don't  keep  that  kind;  I  haA'e  been 
breeding  better  ones  for  many  years.  The 
Jesson  of  dry  feed  and  ensilage  feed  you 
cite  me  to  as  mjade  hj  wni"  expp-inient  sta- 
tion does  npt  toucli  the  point  at  all  of '_  cost 


of  production  as  IgaA-e  it.  All  the  ensilage 
feed  a  coav  can  be  made  to  eat,  and  all  the 
di'v  fodder  she  can  be  made  to  eat,  proves 
nothing  but  that  each  may  produce  an 
abundant  floAV  of  milk,  and  with  the  grain 
feed  you  mention  added,  might  still  be  too 
expensive  for  best  practical  use. 

NoAV,  the  pi 'ut  is,  Avill  not  an  acre  grmv 
a  larger  amount  of  the  kind  of  ensilage  I 
advise  than  it  will  of  good,  suitable  field- 
corn  that  must  groAV  the  corn  to  full  ma- 
turity, and  Avhen  doing  it  the  corn  stalks 
must  Ijeeome  dry  and  Avoody,  and  at  best, 
if  used  in  green  condition,  Avould  ncA-er  be 
OA'er  half  or  tAVO  .thirds  of  my  kind  of  an 
ensilage  crop?  Woxild  you  not  have  to 
groAV  nearly  tAventy  acres  of  common  field- 
corn  to  full  maturity  iu  order  to  liaA'e  suffi- 
cient Inill  feed  from  it  to  use  Avith  the  dry ' 
corn  fodder  to  carry  as  much  stock  or  fur- 
nish as  much  real  food  to  cattle  as  I  can 
groAV  on  my  ten  acres  of  the  large 'southern 
Avhite  corn,  and  Avith  a  great  deal  less  labor 
than  you  can  harvest  corn,  husk  it,  crib  it 
and  lose  one  eighth  or  one  tenth  of  it  by 
miller's  toll,  and  in  addition  an  extra  job 
of  going  to  mill  every  two  Aveeks,  because 
it  Avill  sour  and  spoil  if  you  get  a  greater 
supply?  Can  you  find  in  ray  writing  any 
shadow  of  excuse  for  saying-  or  my  think- 
ing that  a  silo  has  creatiA  e  food  poAver? 
No,  sir ;  but  I  do  claim  that  the  ripening  of 
the  corn  crop  lessens  the  Avorth  of  the  fod- 
der very  much,  and  the  manipulation  of 
the  grain  can  ncA'er  restore  it  all,  and  in 
place  of  this  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
land  duplicate  the  ensilage  farming  I  namei 
by  such  a  coiu-se.  Does  Mr.  Crosby  think 
for  a  moment  that  the  general  farmer  can 
afford  to  pay  the  high  prices  he  names  for 
mill  feed  to  produce  milk  for  cheese 
factories  or  creameries,  Avhen  sixty  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  for  June  milk  and 
sixty-flA'e  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for 
May  milk  is  all  the  factories  pay?  I  can  do 
this  at  a  profit  as  I  name  the  method. 
When  he  gets  thirty  cents  for  his  butter 
does  he  not  knoAV  it  goes  beyond  the  reach 
of  factory  system  for  either  butter  or 
cheese  ? 

I  knoAv  from  the  numerous  letters  I  haA'e 
already  receiA'ed  from  all  portions  of  the 
country  that  the  article  in  question  hit  the 
nail  squarely  upon  the  head,  and  men  are 
not  only  thinking  about  it, but  Avillsoon  go 
and  do  likewise,  because  they  ask  me  iir 
great  numbers  for  more  explicit  iiif<^rnia- 
tion  about  the  silo  building  and  the  busi- 
ness. It  is  hard  for  the  Avise  to  unlearn 
and  change  front. 

I  do  not  desire  the  idea  to  be  gathered 
from  this  that  I  am  down  on  experiment 
station  Avork.  I  belieA'e  in  them,  trust  in 
them,  AVork  for  them,  hope  for  them,  and 
all  I  desire  to  say  is,  if  the  professors  uoaa- 
knoAV  it  all  they  would  be  sorry  failures. 
GiA^e  Prof.  Sanborn,  of  Utah,  time  to  learn 
a  little  practical  Avisdom  and  dispel  from 
his  present  knoAvledge  the  information  he 
giA'es  that  feed  to  dung-hill  steers  and 
Texas  steers  Avill  produce  as  good  results  as 
to  our  better  breeds  of  thoroughbred  beet 
cattle.  We  should  all  live  to  learn,  and 
they  haA'e  my  earnest  prayer  for  advance- 
ment. H.  Talcott. 


ALFALFA  CLOVER. 

The  introduction  and  cultiA-ation  of- 
clOA"er  has  alAvays  indicated  a  period  of  pro- 
gress and  prosperity  to  the  agricultural  in- 
dustries of  the  countries  where  it  has  been 
tried.  ■       '  ^ 

Of  the  numerous  A-arieties  of  clover  that 
liave  found  favor  Avith  the  agricultural 
people,  and  that  seem  readily  to  adapt 
themselA-es  to  peculiar  conditions  and  soils 
of  the  Avorld,  none  are  more  historical,  in- 
teresting and  practically  useful  than  the 
variety  Avhich  shall  here  be  called  alfalfa, 
its  Spanish  name.  It  is  also  iJcnoAvn  as 
purple  medick,  Chilian  clover,  California 
clover  and  lucerne,  its  French  name.  It  is 
described  in  the  agricultural  report  of  1854 
as  a  perennial  A'arietj-  of  lucerne,  Avhich 
succeeds  Avell  in  our  middle  and  southern 
states,  and  differs  from  the  common  lu- 
cerne of  Europe  only  in  the  color  of  its 
floAvers,  Avhich  are  purple.  Its  botanical 
name  is  JSIedicago  saliva. 

It  has  been  knoAvn  to  agriculturists  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  Avorld.  The  Romans 
introduced  it  from  the  land  of  Media  before 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Alfalfa  Avas  the  Moorish  Avord  for  this 
plant,  and  Avhen  they  iptroduced  it  into 
Spain  it  Avas  so  called  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
continued  to  be  by  the  Spanish  colonists. 
More  -than  tAvo  thousand  years  ago  the 
Romans  cultivated  it  in  Lomb.ardy  and 
Switzerland.  The  IMoors  culti\ated  it  in 
Africa  before  they  took  possession  of  Sixain. 
We  do  nqt  kuoAv  hoAv  long  ago  or  .Svhat 
Avere  its  effects  upoii  bie  .soil  sit  A^ia.  . 
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do  know  that  the  Spaniards  introduced  it 
into  Chili,  Mexiea  and  California.  It  can-  i 
not  be  said  of  any  other  ijlaut,  that  wher- 
ever it  has  been  introdncea  it  has  found 
favor  and  given  prosjjerity  to  carefully  eon- 
ducted  agriculture.  It  has  sometimes  been 
unable  to  stand  the  freezing  and  thawing 
of  exceii'  nally  bad  winters  in  some  of  llic 
more  --ii  regions,  but  had  sufficient 

pains  ,  .11  taken  in  affording  reasonable 
protei:tKju  during  the  first  year,  the  results' 
might  have  been  difterent.  Besides,  a  fjiil- 
vire  or  two  does  not  prove  anything.  Ihave 
seen  it  growing  as  luxuriantly  in  Vermont, 
New  York  and  Missouli  as  in  California, 
Utah  and  Colorado.  It  had  the  reputation 
of  far  surpassing  all  other  forage  plants  in 
every  instance.  I  found  it  at  Fort  Pickens, 
in  Peusacola  bay,  Florida,  growing  out  of 
'thewliitest  sand,  which  appeared  to  lawk 
every  characteristic  of  productiveness.  It 
has  been  supposed  to  belong  to  warmer 
climates  and  more  sandy  soils,  and  thus 
lias  been  overlooked.  The  evidences  now 
are  that  it  grows  almost  any  place  that  it  is 
put,  and  not  only  maintains  its  reputation 
as  a  hardy  plant,  but  its  ability  to  exceed 
the  plants  long  cultivated  in  those  regions. 
It  may  havp  conditions  of  soil  and  climate- 
fa\'orable  to  its  best  results,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  is  any  place  where  it  nray  not 
be  successful. 

At  Reno,  Nevada,  the  soil  seemed,  of  all 
soils  I  have  ever  seen,  the  least  adapted  to 
any  system  of  productive  agricidture.  Sage- 
brush grew  everywhere,  and  the  soil  was 
like  a  desert  otherwise.  A  forty -acre  tract, 
however,  was  cleai-ed,  and  irrigation  con- 
verted that  sandy  soil  into  a  most  produc- 
tive field.  Alfalfa  and  water  did  it.  An 
offer  of  f-tOO  an  acre  was  refused.  So  pro- 
digious was  the  growth  that  I  was  told 
that  a  horse  with  a  thirty-foot  picket  rope 
could  neither  eat  it  out  nor  tramp  it  out 
during  the  growing  season. 

AS  A  HAY  CROP. 

It  is  cut  as  often  as  it  blooms,  which  is 
about  every  thirty  days.  The  climate 
wovdd  vary  the  number  of  cuttings  in  a 
season.  In  California,  four  and  sometimes 
six  cuttings  are  taken;  in  Vermont,  about 
three  cuttings  are  made.  The  yield  of  hay 
is-variously  reported,  but  runs  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre  at 
each  cutting.  At  Denver,  Colorado,  an  old 
friend  said  his  alfalfa  meadow  Avas  better 
than  a  gold  mine,  because  it  was  a  sure 
thing,  and  depending  on  the  price  of  hay, 
gave  an  income  of  from  §80  to  $100  per  acre 
annually. 

The  changes  effected  by  the  raising  of  al- 
falfa upon  stock  raising  in  Colorado  and  all 
the  West  where  irrigation  is  possible  is 
marvelous,  and  promises  to  be  perfectly  as- 
tounding. Where  a  sheep  once  required 
eight  to  ten  acres  for  pasturage,  now  eight 
to  ten  sheep  can  be  raised  on  an  acre  of 
alfalfa.  Its  most  astonisl^ing  effect,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  as  green  forage  or 
when  dried  into  hay  it  is  a  perfect  feed  for 
animals;  hence,  it  not  only  gives  the 
growth  and  development  desired,  but  when 
dry  is  all  that  is  washed  for  as  a  fattening 
food  for  all  animals.  "yVith  iis  extraor- 
dinary food  supply,  when  irrigation  shall 
be  developed  sufficiently,  the  western 
■  stockman  will  fatten  his  cattle,  hogs  and 
slieep  and  put  them  on  the  market  at  any 
and  all  seasons  of  the  year.  I  mentioned 
liogs  because  alfalfa  clover  is  doing  as  much 
for  hog  raising  out  West  as  for  other  animals. 
This  will  be  some  disappointment  to  the 
grain  raisers  in  the  corn  belt  who  have  be- 
gun to  depend  upon  feeding  western  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  particularly  expected  to 
supply  winter  beef  and  mutton  when 
grass-fed  stock  could  not  be  sent  forward, 
.lust  how  extensive  this  may  become  de- 
pends upon  the  developments  of  irrigation 
in  the  West,  and  cannot  be  known  now. 

CHARACTERpTlCS. 

It  is  perennial,  and  when  once  set  will 
last  for  years  without  reseeding.  It 
grows  taller  and  is  somewhat  more  woody 
than  other  clovers;  on  this  account  it 
is  cut  before  maturity.  Though  called 
hay,  it  is,  more  properly  speaking,  dried 
grass.  The  leaf  is  serrated  and  narrower 
than  red  clover.  The  roots  of  alfalfa  pen- 
etrate the  soil,  however  dry  and  arid,  and 
go  to  moisture.  Cases  have  been  reported 
by  those  who  have  dug  wells  or  seen  the 
margin  of  crumbling  banks,  where  the 
roots  have  been  found  fifty  feet  in  length. 
This  may  readily  account  for  its  adaptation 
to  barren,  sandy  and  desert  lands,  and  by 
the  pumping  up,  as  it  were,  of  the  fertility 
found  below,  enriches  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of 
such  a  plant  in  its  usefulness  to  mankind. 
Its  real  value  cannot  be  foreseen,  since  its 


introduction  has  not  become  extensive  in 
this  country  or  its  qualities  appreciated  to 
the  extent  they  will  be  when  better 
known. 

THE  SEEDS 

Are  similar  to  red  clover.  Most  cultivators 
sow  the  seed  in  the  sjiring,  and  at  the  rate 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  to  the  acre. 
Unless  it  is  sown  thick  at  the  first  sowing 
a  good  stand  can  never  be  obtained,  since 
the  growth  is  so  immense  tliat  new  plants 
will  be  smothered  out.  An  alfalfa-field  will 
be  all  alfalfa,  for  by  the  cutting  once  a 
month  weeds  are  impossible.  It  is  not  cut 
the  fiust  year  for  forage,  but  it  is  well  to 
run  the  mower  over  it  three  or  four  times 
and  leave  the  weeds  and  grass  lay  on  the 
land  as  a  summer,  and  particularly  as  a 
winter  mulch.  The  plants  will  grow 
stronger  and  winter  better. 

R.  M.  Bell. 


close  to  a  shed,  a  year's  supialy  of  woi''  (I'ja^ 
be  cut  in  the  stormy  weather  of  the  sp'i  p' 
months,  when  nothing  can  be  done  t  [t 
side.  L.  B.  Vikhvk.  ' 

Summit  county,  Ohio. 
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ABOUT  SAWBUCKS. 

There  seems  to  be  great  prejudice  among 
farmers  and  farm-hands  against  the  use  of 
the  bucksaw.  This,  I  believe,  is  mostly  the 
result  of  poorly  contrived  benches  for  sup- 
porting the  wood,  and  saws  in  wretched 
condition.  With  the  wood  jsroperly  lield 
and  the  saw  in  fine  cf)ndition,  sawing  with 
a  bucksaw  is  an  (!couomical  way  of  work- 
ing up  wood,  especially  if  it  is  in  jjoles  of 
small  size. 

Oftentimes  the  chief  fatigue  of  this  way 
of  sawing  is  the  strain  from  holding  down 
tlie  stick  with  the  knee  when  there  is  a 
long,  free  end  overbalancing  the  part  sup- 
ported on  the  buck. 

To  obviate  this  trouble,  a  neighbor  has  a 
sawbuek  arranged  like  Fig.  2.  Instead  of 
having  the  two  x's,  it  has  three,  and  the 
whole  length,  as  measured  through  the  cen- 
ter ]pin,  is  three  and  one  half  feet.  A  and  B 
are  12  inches  apart,  B  and  C  are  30  inches 
apart,  and  the  sawing  is  done  at  the  end  C. 
Wlien  the  stick  becomes  so  short  that  there 


THE  BULL. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  bull  is  a  neg- 
lected animal — an  animal  subjected  to  great 
ill-irsage,  if  not  cruelty.  Twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  comparatively  few  farmers  kex)t 
bulls,  but  to-day  a  great  many  have  bulls 
of  their  own.  The  farmer  may  provide 
I'limself  with  a  bull  without  much  expense ; 
he  has  opportunity  to  Iniy  a  high-grade 
bidl  calf  or  thoroughbred,  or  raise  one  of 
his  own  from  a  registered  animal. 

This  is  commendable  if  the  farmers  will 
take  care  of  their  bulls — give  them  a  chance 
to  live  a  fairly  comfortable  life,  and  not 
make  them  eyesores  to  everyone  who  visits 
the  place.  As  soon  as  the  bull  l)egius  to 
show  his  temper  (and  he  begins  to  show  it 
very  early  if  treated  in  the  ordinary  way), 
he  is  discovered  to  be  "cross,"  a  ring 
thrust  through  his  nose,  and  he  is  ke^jt  in 
the  stall  month  after  month,  year  after 
year,  only  going  out  as  service  requires. 

In  a  great  many  cases  the  bull  never 
leaves  the  stall  except  when  led  by  the  pole 
attached  to  the  ring  in  his  nose.  He  is  not 
even  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  yard,  be- 
cause he  has  shown  an  ugly  disposition. 
Why  sliould  he  not  show  an  ugly  disposi- 
tion? He  cannot  be  otherwise  tlian  ugly 
inider  sucli  treatment  as  is  meted  out  to 
him;  it  would  not  be  natural  for  him  to 
1  liave  a  gentle  disposition. 

Within  a  week  I  have  seen  two  bulls,  one 
not  yet  two  years  old,  that  have  not  been 
out  of  the  stall,  excei^t  whended  by  the  pole 
and  ring,  for  seven  months.  The  bulls  are 
held  by  the  old-style  stanchions,  so  that 
they  cannot  reach  with  their  head  any  part 
of  the  body.  They  cannot  rub  or  lick  them- 
selves.  Any  one  with  any  knowledge  of 
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Fig.  2.— Sawbuck. 


are  but  two  lengths  of  stove-w6od  remain- 
ing, it  is  sawed  on  A  and  B;  these  being 
shorter  than  a  single  length  of  wood,  support 
it  while  it  is  being  sawed  beyond  B,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  sawbuck  is  supported  and 
kept  from  tipping  over  endways  by  the  ad- 
ditional cross,  thirty  inches  beyond,  which 
also  comes  into  valuable  use  in  holding 
long  sticks. 

Fig.  1  represents  a  frame  for  holding  large 
sticks  or  logs,  for  sawing  with  a  single  or 
double  cross-cut  saw.  It  is  made  of  two 
poles  five  or  six  feet  long,  connected  with 
cross-pins  four  feet  long.  At  one  end  it 
rests  on  legs,  and  two  pins  easily  taken  out 
keep  the  log  in  place.  These  pins  are  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  are  taken  out  when 
the  log  is  rolled  into  place.  With  this  frame 
heavy  logs  can  be  managed  by  one  man, 
and  easily  gotten  in  shape  for  sawing  in  a 
standing  position.  On  one  I  have  we  have 
sawed  logs  nine  inches  in  diameter  and 
twenty-four  feet  lorfg,  by  having  a  rude 
trestle  to  steady  one  end. 

This  spring  my  sawbuck  gave  out,  and  I 
made  one  like  Fig.  1,  with  a  cross-pin  only 
eighteen  inches  long.  My  man  likes  it 
much  better  than  the  old-fashioned  x  pat- 
tern, because  it  stands  perfectly  firm  and 
has  notliing  in  the  way  of  working.  The 
long  pieces,  A  A,  are  five  feet  long  and  four 
inches  in  diameter,  just  rough  sassafras 
poles.  The  cross-pins  and  legs  are  inserted 
into  holes  bored  with  a  on'e  and  three  eighths 
inch  auger.  The  frame  wliere  the  wood 
rests  is  eighteen  inches  high.  The  legs  and 
Ijins  are  simply  driven  in.  The  crosspieces 
are  held  in  place  by  ten-penny  wire  nails, 
driven  from  the  under  side.  There  is,  it 
will  be  seen,  no  iron  against  which  the  saw 
can  be  carelessly  run.  I  do  not  fret  a  great 
deal  if  I  cannot  get  all  my  wood  cut  in 
March  or  April.  There  are  odd  days  later* 
on,  when  not  nuich  else  can  be  done,  and 
with  a  good  buck  and  a  saw  in  first-class 
conditiott  (I  keep  the  saw  in  order  myself), 
my  inen  do  not  call  sawing  wood  either  hard 
or  d'isaigreeable.    I£  one  has  a  woodpile 


cattle  knows  that  such  treatment  of  stock 
is  contrary  to  nature,  the  nature  of  the 
animal,  and  that  is  little  less  than  torture. 
Throughout  the  country  are  a  great  many 
bulls  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  their 
owners  wonder  why  they  are  cross.  Who 
or  what  would  not  become  cross,  even  mad, 
frantic,  under  such  circumstances?  Some 
farmers  appear  to  think  that  because  a  bull 
is  a  bull,  he  is  not  entitled  to  any  consider- 
ation. 

The  question  has  been  asked  often,  "What 
shall  we  do  with  the  bull?"  and  it  has  as 
often  been  answered ;  namely,  "Work  him." 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  bull  should  not 
be  yoked  and  worked  like  the  ox.  He 
makes  a  good  draft  animal,  and  his  work- 
ing does  not  impair  his  vitality  or  useful- 
ness in  other  respects. 

George  Appleton. 
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which  the  main  lines  of  road  connecting 
the  different  towns  and  villages  might  now 
be  transformed  into  those  of  a  permanent 
charactter  where  tlie  material  is  at  hand. 

Talvc,  liowever,  those  sections  where 
stones  and  the  material  for  the  construction 
of  the  McAdam  road  are  not  to  be  found,  and 
the  case  assumes  a  very  different  aspect,  and 
is  a  feature  that  required  more  than  engi  neei- 
ing  skill  to  overcome.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  qnestion  oF  roads  is  one  of  difficidt 
solution  and  which  is  affected  by  conditions 
peculiar  to  bicality.  That  it  may  result  in 
an  improvement  ol'  the  main  lines  there 
can  be  no  doidit;  but  the  character  of  the 
improvement  must  be  left  to  those  best 
ac(iuainted  with  all  the  conditions  and  re- 
cjuirements. 

A  system  that  is  adapted  to  a  level  conn  try 
will  not  apply  to  a  hilly  one  of  such  a  for- 
mation that  the  hills  must  be  passed  over, 
and  for  that  I'eason  directions  for  the  work 
of  improvement  that  are  applicable  m  one 
place  are  not  so  in  another. 

We  throw  out  these  hints  and  thoughts 
because  much  is  being  written  regarding 
how  -roads  should  be  improved  that  is  both 
safe  and  unsafe  to  follow;  safe  where  the 
principles  can  be  economically  applied,  and 
unsafe  where  tliey  are  inapplicable. 

Wliile  upon  the  subject  of  roads,  there  is 
much  that  may  be  done  by  way  of  improve- 
ment tliat'  has  no  direct  connection  with 
the  question  of  travel.  The' general  appear- 
ance of  a  section  of  country  is  very  much 
improved  where  the  shade  trees  are  set  by 
the  roadside,  and  the  entire  surface  between 
the  fences  kept  clean. 

And  here  comes  in  an  idea  connected  with 
repairing.  Tliose  having  the  matter  in  hand 
liave  little  regard  how  they  leave  their 
work ;  even  if  everything  is  cleaned  off,  and 
stones  are  found  in  the  road,  they  are  cast 
upon  tlie  smooth  surface.  This,  we  believe, 
is  wrong.  If  a  land  owner  takes  pride  in 
keeping  his  front  smooth  and  clean,  he 
should  not  be  discouraged  by  being  bur- 
dened by  the  removal  of  any  material  cast 
out  by  the  roadmaster.  We  believe  there  is 
a  tendency  to  more  care  in  keeping  the 
roadsides  clean  and  neat,  and  this  should  be 
encouraged.  W.  H.  Yeomans. 

Comiecticut. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  HIGHWAYS. 

The  demand  for  this  has  become  so  gen- 
eral that  the  cry  comes  from  every  section 
of  country,  "Give  us  better  roads."  There 
is  a  saying  that  the  roads  of  a  country  are  an 
index  to  its  civilization.  This  might  have 
been  a  rule  that  could  be  applied  to  coun- 
tries that  bad  an  existence  for  many  cen- 
turies and  where  all  the  roads  were  well 
established.  The  same  might  be  said  to  be 
true  of  New  England  and  some  of  the  older 
settled  portions  of  the  country.  And  yet, 
it  must  be  considered  that  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  roads  under  monarchial 
forms  of  government,  where  the  will  of 
the  ruler  was  the  law,  and  where  taxes 
could  be  levied  to  any  extent  or  the  people 
pressed  into  the  service  of  making  the 
roads,  they  migjit  be  of  a  very  different 
character  than  in  a  country  where  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  was  made  as  light  as  possi- 
ble consistent  with  the  public  welfare. 

From  out  of  New  England  and  a  tier  of 
coast  states  has  developed  this  great  repub- 
lic, and  because  the  newer  states,  some  of 
vvhicli  are  in  their  infancy,  have  even  a 
system  of  roads  poorer  than  in  the  older 


BLACK  BIRCH-OIL. 

I  have  just  read  in  The  Tradesman  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  an  article  on  black 
birch-oil  and  its  manufacture,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  part: 

"The  manufacture  of  birch-oil  is  a 
very  simple  process.  Into  a  tank  three  to 
six  feet  square,  having  a  copper  bottom, 
over  which  are  coils  of  steam  pipe,  a  foot  or 
I  more  of  water  is  placed  and  then  the  birch 
brush,  after  being  cut  in  pieces  an  inch 
or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  is  evenly 
placed.  On  top  of  the  brush  a  white  woolen 
blanket,  saturated  with  water,  is  laid.  The 

function  of  the  wet  blanket  is  to  clarify  the 
oil  by  absorbing  from  the  steam  that  passes 
through  it  all  sediments  and  taints  of 
copper  and  iron. 

"A  lid  is  laid  over  the  tank  and  made 
steam-tight  by  a  thick  paste  made  of  Gra- 
ham or  rye  flour.  Steam  is  turned  on  and 
the  contents  of  the  tank  boiled  for  six 
hours.  The  steam  from  the  tank  is  con- 
ducted to' and  through  a  coil,  or  worm,  in  a 
condenser,  or  'fiakestand,'  precisely  on  the 
principle  used  in  the  old-fashioned  distilla- 
tion of  spirits.  The  oil  falls  in  drops  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  condenser  coil,  or 
worrii,  into  a  glass  jar,  which  when  full  is 
sealed  up  to  prevent  evaporation.  Crude 
birch-oil  is  dark  red  in  cplor,  but  when 
clarified  by  means  of  the  white  blanket  is  a 
very  light  green.  It  is  very  heavy,  thirteen 
fluid  ounces  weighing  a  pound,  aiid  it  sinks 
in  water  almost  like  lead." 

Tennessee.  John  F.  Thissell. 

Swellings 

In  the  neck,  or  Goitre, 

caused  me  terrible  suffer- 
ing, and  I  spent  au  enoi'- 
mous  amount  of  money 
for  medicines,  in  vain.  I 
began  to  talie  Hood's  Sar- 
saparilla  and  in  a  lew 
weeks  I  found  the  swell- 
ing very  mucli  reduced, 
and  I  could  Breathe 
with  Perfect  Ease, 
which  I  had  not  done  for  years.  I  continued 
witli  HOOD'S  SARSAPARII.l,A  and  am 
Permanently  Cured."  Mrs.  Jennie  Bigb- 
LOW,  Fremont,  Mich. 

HOOD'S  Pills  cure  liver  ills,  coiistipa- 
I  tion,   biliousness,  jaundice,   sick  headache.  26c. 


Mrs.  BigeloVv. 
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DAIRYING  IN  EASTERN  SCOTLAND. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  spent 
among  the  fanners  of  eastern  and  central 
Seotlapd  I  have  had  excellent  opportunities 
to  observe  their  methods  of  dairy  hus- 
bandry. In  the  main  these  methods  are 
not  unlike  those  practiced  by  the  dairy 
farmers  of  the  United  States.  The  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  connected  with 
both  home  and  factory  dairying  appear  to  be 
about  the  same  in  each  country,  although  I 
judge  the  factory  or  creamery  system  here 
in  this  part  of  Scotland  gives  the  best  re- 
sults and  is  the  most  satisfactory  to  the 
fai'mer. 

Ohe  of  the  best  managed  creameries  I 
have  visited  is  conducted  by  the  Lothian's 
Dairy  Company,  and  is  situated  on  the 
Slateford  road  a  few  miles  from  Ediuburg. 
It  is  a  combined  creamery  and  bakery,  for 
a  very  lai'ge  part  of  the  sour  milk  is  used  in 
making  various  kinds  of  Scotch  cakes  and 
bread.  The  establishment  employs  about 
fifty  hands  and  uses  between  one  and  two 
thousand  gallons  of  milk  daily.  The  milk 
is  received  both  morning  and  night,  a  large 
portion  being  shipped  by  rail,  and  the  re- 
mainder brought  by  cart.  The  night's 
milk  is  kept  until  early  morning,  and  is 
then,  together  with  the  morning's  supply, 
run  through  the  separators.  Of  these,  two, 
the  Ahtichatagel,  mamifactm-ed  in  Stock- 
holm, are  used.  These  separators  hold 
only  thirty  pounds  of  milk  each,  and  to- 
gether have  a  capacity  of  separating  300 
gallons  per  hour.  Before  the  milk  passes 
into  the  separators  it  is  placed  in  a  large 
vat,  where  it  is  warmed  to  a  temperature  of 
84°  Fahr.  This  is  regarded  as  necessary  in 
order  to  effect  perfect  separation.  The 
cream  coming  from  the  separator  passes 
into  cans,  where  it  is  cooled  by  spring  water 
to  58°.  It  is  then  chui-ned  by  the  ordinary 
revol%'ing  churn,  without  dash  or  paddles. 
The  churn  is  stopped  when  the  butter  is  in 
the  granular  stage  and  the  butter  is  washed 
with  clean  cold  water.  It  is  next  covered 
with  a  very  weak  frin©  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  little  time.  It  is  then  removed 
and  placed  upon  the  butter- workers,  where 
it  is  kept  only  a  few  minutes.  Tlien  it  is 
divided  into  quarter,  half  and  pound  pack- 
ages— the  greater  portion  into  the  smallest 
size,  and  is  delivered  to  customers  the  day 
it  is  churned.  Each  package  is  wrapped  in 
a  good  quality  of  paper  and  contains  the 
name  and  brand  of  the  company.  The 
price  received  is  thirty-six  cents  a  pound. 

The  skim-milk  which  comes  from  the 
separator  is  treated  as  follows :  About  one 
half  of  the  daily  quantity  is  collected  into 
vats  and  kept  at  a  favorable  temperature 
for  rapid  som-ing.  This  is  used  by  the  com- 
pany in  their  bakery.  The  other  portion, 
that  is,  whatever  they  cannot  use,  is  heated 
to  150°  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  separator  and 
is  then  quickly  cooled,  and  kept  in  a  cool 
place  until  sold.  It  is  disposed  of  to  bak- 
eries, private  houses,  etc.,  and  finds  a  ready 
sale. 

It  was  a  sui'prise  to  me  to  learn  the  quan- 
tity of  sour  milk  used  in  the  different  prod- 
ucts of  the  bakery.  In  most  of  the  forms 
of  oatmeal  or  wh eaten  bread  and  cakes 
made,  for  every  ten  pounds  of  flour  six 
pounds  of  sour  milk  was  used,  and  m  other 
forms,  especially  cakes  made  of  American 
wheat  flour,  six  pounds  of  milk  were  used 
for  every  eight  i)ounds  of  flour.  The  gain 
in  weight  in  the  loaves  and  cakes  made 
with  milk  was  enough  to  pay  a  fair  profit 
on  the  milk;  that  is,  a  given  weight  of 
flour,  if  mixed  ^  ith  water,  would  make  a 
loaf  weighing  nine  ounces  when  baked. 
The  same  weight  of  flour,  when  mixed 
with  the  sour  milk,  would  make  a  loaf 
weighing  ten  ounces,  and  this  difference 
paid  for  the  milk,  not-counting  the  profit  on 
the  bread. 

Everything  about  this  establishment  was 
scrupulously  clean  and  neat.  The  cans  in 
which  the  milk  is  shipped  or  brought  to 
tlie  factory  are  all  provided  by  the  company 
and  cleaned  by  them.  In  this  the  very 
Ijerfection  of  cle^.nliness  is  attained.  The 
cans  are  thorous^.hly  scalded  in  hot  water, 
then  steamed,  and  then  ^'igorously  rubbed, 
both  inside  anr-  out.  Looking  into  several 
that  had  just  oeen  subjected  to  this  treat- 
ment, upon  raising  the  carefully-fitting 
cover,  one  ui^ght  well  fancy  he  was  gazing 
into  a  minor.  The  price  paid  the  farmers 
for  their  t.iilk  at  the  factory  averages  six- 
teen cents  per  gallon.  Mr.  Smith  told  me 
that  in  seasons  of  great  scarcity  they  had 
often  paid  twenty  cents  a  gallon,  while  in 
times  of  great  abundance  the  price  had 
fallen  to  twelve  cents.  It  had  never  been 
below  this.  '  >  ii  .  ., 

T!"s  '-ompnny.  n?;  w  oW  as  the  proprietors 


of  otlier  factories  visited,  have  a  duly  signed 
contract  with  each  patron.  This  contract 
specifies  on  the  part  of  the  patron  that  he 
shall  supply  pure  milk  containing  not  less 
than  three  per  cent  of  fat  and  nine  per  cent 
of  solids,  not  including  the  fat;  it  shall  be 
delivered  twice  daily  and  dispatched  with 
all  speed  as  soon  as  milked  from  the  cows. 
The  patron  also  agrees  to  pay  the  sum  of 
seven  cents  a  month  for  each  can  as  hire 
for  the  ilse  of  the  same,  and  to  deliver  them 
up  on  the  expiration  of  the  contract  in  good 
order.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  com- 
pany shall  have  power  to  refuse  the  milk  if 
it  shall  contain  any  oflensive  flavor  from 
the  feeding  of  turnips  or  any  other  food. 
The  patron  also  agrees  to  conform  to  certain 
sanitary  instructions  which  are  printed  as 
part  of  the  contract.  Some  of  the  more  im- 
portant points  in  these  instructions  or 
regulations  are  as  follows : 

The  cows  must  be  perfectly  healthy, 
sufficiently  fed  and  comfortably  housed. 
I'hey  must  be  turned  out  for  exercise  every 
day  in  winter  Avhen  the  weather  permits. 
The  cow-sheds  must  be  well  lighted  and 
ventilated,  and  an  average  space  of  750 
cubic  feet  allowed  to  each  animal.  The 
manure  must  be  reftioved  twice  daily. 
The  cow-shed  must  not  be  used  to  house  or 
feed  any  other  animals  or  for  poultry.  The 
ceiling  and  walls  must  be  washed  with 
quick-lime  every  two  months,  and  the 
wood  or  stone  work  of  the  stalls  once  a. 
month.  Each  cow's  udder  must  invariably 
be  washed  before  milking.  The  milker's 
hands  and  arms  must  be  washed  every 
time,  without  fail,  before  they  are  allowed 
to  touch  the  cows'  bags,  the  milkers,  dairy- 
maid, or  any  one  handling  or  coming  near 
the  milk  or  cans  mxist  be  scrupulously 
clean  in  their  persons,  and  perfectly  free 
from  skin  or  any  other  disease.  No  person 
suffering  or  recently  recovered  from  infec- 
tious disease,  or  living  in  the  house  where 
infectious  disease  is  prevalent,  or  who  has 
been  in  contact  with  any  persons  suffei'ing 
from  infectious  disease,  shall  be  allowed  to 
come  near  the  cows  or  assist  in  any  of  the 
operations  connected  with  the  cans  or 
milk. 

There  are  other  regulations  and  more 
particulars  connected  with  some  of  these 
cited  above,  but  enough  has  been  given  to 
show  the  scope  of  the  contract.  I  was  as- 
sured that  the  jDatrons,  as  a  rule,  obeyed 
the  regulations  to  the  letter,  and  ftillj' 
recognized  the  fact  that  their  own  interests 
demanded  the  observance  of  all  the  sanitary 
instructions  given.  The  company  employs 
a  sanitary  officer  who  is  at  liberty  at  any 
time  to  inspect  the  dairy,  cows,  sheds,  etc., 
and  also  to  examine  the  servants  as  to  the 
observance  of  the  contract. 

The  cows  are  mostly  of  the  Ayrshire  type, 
although  there  are  a  few  herds  of  what  are 
termed  the  Aberdeen-Angus,  a  few  Guern- 
seys, and  some  other  somewhat  mixed  and 
doubtful  breeds.  The  annual  milk  product 
fi'om  each  cow  varies  from  650  to  900  gal- 
lons. Comparatively,  dairying  in  the  most 
favored  sections  of  Scotland  is  quite  as  prof- 
itable as  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

Wm.  R.  Lazenby. 

THE  UNCLEAN  PIG. 

It  appears  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  pig  is  an  unclean  animal  and  enjoys 
life  best  when  wallowing  in  filth.  But  the 
fact  that  the  pig  is  found  often,  if  not 
usually,  in  filthy  pens  is  no  proof  that  it 
is  good  for  the  pig,  or  that  the  pig  enjoys 
it. 

Every  animal  (there  is  no  exception)  in  a 
natural  state  has  cleanly  instincts  and  keeps 
clean.  The  sparrow  bathes  in  water  and 
d\ists  itself,  and  cows  "lick"  themselves  and 
each  other.  In  a  wild  state  the  pig  does 
not  make  his  bed  in  a  slough  of  mud,  but 
in  a  dry  and  clean  place.  The  fact  that  an 
animal  eats  filth,  even  carrion,  is  no  proof 
that  the  animal  is  uncleanly  in  its  habits. 
The  carrion  1  uzzard  plumes  itself  and 
dresses  as  carefully  as  the  canary. 

It  nwst  be  admitted  that  the  pig  has  been 
prostituted  or  driven  to  base  uses.  Owing 
to  the  pig's  habits,  a  necessai-y  result  of  the 
conditions  to  which  he  has  been  subjectedi 
he  has  been  delegated  to  work  over  com- 
post collections.  Therefore,  in  the  most 
filthy  places  imaginable,  he  has  been  thrust 
for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  into 
pork  and  working  over  manure. 

Farmers  who  take  an  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  pig  and  provide  clean  quarters, 
have  no  idea  to  what  some  pigs  are  sub- 
jected. They  are  in  dai'k  holes  under 
stables  where  the  light  of  day  never  enters 
except  what  can  creep  in  when  the  scuttle 
is  opened,  where  there  is  not  a  dry  spot, 
only  reeking,  miring  filth.  The  pigs  in 
such  places  have  notliing  to  drink  except 
the  accumulations  around  them.  Corn  is 
thrown  tlioin  tbronuh  tlio  scuttlo,  and  that 


is  all  they  get.   Think  of  such  pork  as  this 
for  human  consumption ! 

If  this  be  not  cruelty  to  animals,  what  is? 
If  such  cases  are  beyond  the  reach  of  soci- 
eties for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals,  then  thej'  ought  to  be  reorganized. 
It  is  a  good  thiug  to  have  horse  flesh  pro- 
tected, but  there  are  other  animals  suffer- 
ing "great  cruelties." 

The  pig  is  a  rooting  animal;  he  was  built 
for  the  purpose,  with  a  spade  and  plo\v- 
share  snout  to  get  his  living  primarily  by 
digging  for  it — for  roots  and  grubs.  His  de- 
light is  to  run  his  snout  eyes  deep  in  the 
sweet",  clean  earth.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  he  roots  from  choice  in  a  manure 
pile.  But  root  he  must,  for  "  'tis  his  na- 
ture to,"  and  if  he  be  confined  to  a  compost 
heap,  he  must  dig  in  it,  especially  if  his 
food  be  thrown  upon  it,  as  is  often  the  case ; 
aye,  and  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
him  dig  for  it. 

In  some  pens  are  found  pigs  compar- 
atively clean — as  clean  as  they  can  be,  per- 
haps, and  be  confined  at  all.  They  are  given 
employment.  Next  to  rooting  in  the  eai-th, 
the  pig  delights  to  work  over  sods  fresh 
fi'om  the  fields  full  of  grass  roots  and  per- 
haps gTubs.  The  clean  earth  neutralizes 
some  of  the  necessary  filth  and  absorbs  it, 
giving  the  farmer  the  best  fertilizing  ma- 
terial he  has. 

Such  pigs,  fed  upon  clean  food,  corn  and 
corn  mush,  table  scraps  and  plenty  of 
drink  (he  likes  water — plain  water,  it  is  be- 
lieved, quite  as  well  as  dish-water),  such  a 
pig  will  be  more  respe.ctable  in  appearance, 
and  will  have  a  different  character  than  one 
fed  and  treated  otherwise,  and  when  ready 
for  the  butcher  ^v^ll  be  pork  without  a  taint 
and  without  a  suspicion. 

George  Appleton. 

CO-OPERATIVE  CREAMERIES. 

For  the  general  farmer  who  is  fully  oc- 
cupied with  other  farm  cares  and  work,  co- 
operative dairying  is  a  great  advantage  to 
him.  In  my  former  articles  I  mentioned 
some  of  the  advantages  to  the  farm  result- 
ing from  the  dairy.  A  few  of  the  most  im- 
pqrtant  items  I  wish  now  to  "rub  in."  The 
farm  needs  the  dairy ;  it  must  have  it  or 
you  die  indebted  to  the  world,  because  you 
certainly  deplete  the  fertility  of  mother 
earth,  when  in  place  of  this  it  is  your  high- 
est duty  to  make  it  grow  better  and  more 
productive.  Cattle  in  abundance  are  needed 
upon  the  farm  to  manufacture  the  rough, 
coarse  feed  of  grain-growing  farms  into 
manm-e.  The  silo  and  ensilage  system  I 
have  already  told  you  about  will  greatly 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  farm.  The  ad- 
ditional manui-e  pile  makes  more  and 
better  acres  of  grain  growing  possible,  and 
it  may  seern  strange  and  startling  to  some 
to  know  that  cultivated  fields  on  a  few 
farms  of  Ohio  that  have  adopted  silos,  have 
received  so  much  extra  bai-n-yard  manure 
that  the  supply  or  coating  of  it  had  to  be 
lessened  per  acre.  The  straw  of  fine  grain 
grew  too  rank,  and  more  acres  were  added  to 
small  grain  crops.  Even  such  a  forced  neces- 
sity has  been  reached  that  spreading  manure 
on  pasture  lands  has  actually  had  to  be 
done  in  order  to  utilize  the  possibilities  of 
ensilage  farming.  The  farmer  who  igno- 
rantly  and  mulishly  crys  out  against  ensi- 
lage and  trys  to  console  himself  for  this  loss 
by  so  doing  instead  of  demonstrating  this 
plain  farm  problem  and  know  for  certain 
the  truth  of  what  he  is  talking,  in  these 
days  of  advancement  is  neither  kind  to 
himself  nor  family. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  such  a  continued 
blunder.  Labor  upon  the  farm  and  in  the 
farmer's  household  is  constantly  needed; 
no  necessity  whatever  to  look  for  it — a  job 
is  waiting  for  every  member  of  a  farmer's 
home,  and  extra  on^  at  hand  to  furnish 
needed  exercise  to  visitors  when  they  come. 

Co-operative  dairy  work,  therefore,  rids 
the  farmer's  wife  and  home  of  much  drudg- 
ery, and  they  last  longer  and  are  better 
companions  for  it  and  don't  require  to  be 
rejDlaced  so  often.  The  sending  of  milk 
every  day  or  twice  a  day  from  the  farm  to 
the  creamery  or  cheese  factory,  if  done  by 
well-established  milk  routes  and  teamsters, 
does  not  interfere  greatly  with  the  regular 
farm  work  of  either  man  or  woman. 

Women  especially  are  greatly  relieved, 
because  washing  of  the  milk-cans  and 
keeping  sweet  and  clean  all  the  needed 
milk  utensils  of  a  farm  can  be  done  by  the 
hired  girl,  or  by  a  big  boy  in  a  pinch,  if  you 
put  an  apron  on  him  and  are  prudent 
enough  to  teach  him  how  to  use  a  dish- 
cloth an^l  scalding  water. 

Upon  our  western  reserve  in  these  dairy 
counties  of  Ohio,  where  cheese  and  cheese 
factories  are  almost  legal  tenclei;  the  little 
milk -can  stand  is  by  the  roadside  of  evei-y 
farm-liouse,  and  generally  a  little  i  roof 
slipd  is  over  thorn,  or  else  they  are  under  a 


good  shade  tree.  It  is  a  very  common  sight 
to  see  a  very  short  dairymaid  trying  to 
wash  the  inside  bottom  of  a  tall  milk-can 
out  on  these  n,  ilk  stands.  Now,  boys  on 
the  farm,  learn  how  to  do  this  chore  your- 
selves, and  relieve  those  nice,  little  gaiter 
boots  from  such  awkward  exhibition. 

The  creameries  and  factories  will  provide 
their  patrons  with  the  necessary  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  care  and  handling 
of  milk,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
items  of  the  whole  business  that  every 
farm  adopt  them  and  practice  them  most 
thoroughly. 

I  have  had  tons  of  cheese  spoiled  in  fac- 
tories where  careless  farmers  had  neglected 
to  take  proper  care  of  the  milk.  Every  pa- 
tron of  the  factory' was  hurt  bj' it,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  factory  itself  greatly  in- 
jured. So  deep  has  this  trouble  been  upon 
some  occasions  that  it  almost  baffled  our 
skill  to  detect  who  the  offenders  were.  We 
have  been  compelled  to  take  each  milk- 
can  and  run  the  curd  ott"  by  itself  in  order 
to  locate  the  miscliief,  and  then  our 
smelling  committee  had  to  visit  the  farm 
and  learn  the  cause.  It  would  genei-ally 
be  filthy  water  or  access  to  some  impure 
food ;  not  often  to  extreme  nastiness  or 
neglect  in  care  of  milk-cans  or  other  uten- 
sils used. 

Upon  several  occasions  it  was  the  filthy 
practice  of  milkers  in  sending  fertilizer 
from  the  farm  to  the  factory,  and  in  all  such 
cases,  I  recommended  the  milkers  should 
be  made  to  drink  frequently  of  the  milk 
they  put  in  the  can  as  this  work  is  in  prog- 
ress. Of  com'se,  we  have  laws  that  will 
punish  this  sort  of  crime  and  make  it  odious, 
but  it  is  far  better  never  to  have  such  disas- 
ter occur. 

Permitting  carrion  of  any  kind  to  pollute 
the  water  that  cows  drink  in  pasture  is  not 
admissible.  I  have  seen  milk  in  one  ex- 
treme case  where  a  whole  vattul  was 
spoiled  by'  the  injured  milk  from  only  one 
farm,  and  it  could  not  be  made  into  cheese 
at  all.  Investigation  proved  it  to  be  foul 
water  drank  by  the  cows  from  a  little  creek 
running  in  the  pasture  that  received  the 
drainage  of  the  farm  barn-yard,  where  dea- 
'co'tis  (not  of  the  church),  but  young  calves 
as  soon  as  born  almost,  or  as  soon  as  their 
rennets  were  fit  to  save,  were  killed,  skinned 
and  thrown  out  upon  the  manure  pile  to 
add  to  that.  i 

I  simply  mention  this  to  impress  more 
deeply  upon  the  minds  of  all  new  begin- 
ners the  absolute  necessity  of  cleanliness  in 
all  dairy  work,  especially  so  in  co-operative 
work.  This  addition  of  a  herd  of  cattle  to 
grain-growing  farms,  of  course,  need  not 
all  be  dairy  cows.  If  the  farm  help  is  defi- 
cient in  milkers,  or  too  busy  to  attend  to 
much  of  it,  some  of  the  herd  may  well  be 
young  cattle  or  beef  cattle  for  stock  pur- 
poses. But  have  the  herd  of  cattle  at  all 
hazards,  and  let  every  farm  on  these  milk 
routes  co-operate  to  its  fullest  advantage, 
and  you  then  make  it  possible  to  prosecute 
this  work  in  most  every  farm  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  haul/of  milk  need  not  be  so 
great  or  expensive  as  to  forbid  the  business 
of  a  creamery  or  cheese  factory. 

H.  Talcott. 


SOWING  RYE  FOR  PASTURE. 

Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  the  value 
of  sowing  rye  in  the  corn  in  the  fall,  for 
pasture  the  following  spiing.  It  should  be 
sown  in  fields  that  are  to  be  planted  to  corn 
again  the  following  spring,  and  such  fields 
may  be  left  for  the  last  planting^— as  late  as 
the  15th  or  20th  of,  iSIay. 

Much  of  the  corn  is  late  this  season,  and 
the  rye  can  be  sown  the  last  time  the  corn 
is  plowed,  and  it  will  cost  nothing  buUtlie 
seed,  which  should  not  be  less  than  one 
bushel  per  acre.  The  i-ye  will  not  grow 
much  until  the  corn  is  cut;  but  if  the  fall  is 
favorable  it  will  get  k  good  growth  in  the 
fall,  and  will  make  good  early  psisture  for 
spring,  and  when  the  coi;n  is  not  cut,  it 
will  make  good  pasture,  with  the  stalks, 
during  the  winter. 

The  rye  comes  in  the  nick  of  time,  early 
in  the  spring,  between  laed  and  grass,  and 
enables  the  farmer  to  keep  his  stock  from 
his  pasture-field  till  his  clover  gets  in 
bloom,  when  it  is  worth  much  more  than 
w'hSn  pastured  sooner. 

When  such  fields  are  plowed  up  and  the 
rye  well  turned  imdei-,  it  leaves  the  ground 
in  very  good  shape  for  another  corn  crop. 
I  have  practiced  this  for  years,  and  have 
never  had  anything  paj'  me  so  well. 

If  the  rye  cannot  be  sown  the  last  time 
the  corn  is  plowed,  it  pays  well  to  sow  it 
in  September.  The  sowing  may  be  done  on 
horseback,  as  it  is  slow  work  to  sow  in  the 
corn  on  foot.  If  you  sow  on  horseback,  you 
want  to  cover  ywu;  horse's  ears,  to  keqp  the 
rye  from  falling.jnto  theif).,  ,  ,  ,,i       m  , 

The  next  best  paying  thing  is  ta  drill  oats 
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among-  the  wheat  hi  March  or  April,  when 
the  wheat  is  very  thin  on  the  ground.  You 
will  have  oats  instead  of  weeds.  Thovi- 
sand.s  of  bushels,  of  oats  might  have  been 
raised  this  season  where  weeds  now  grow. 
Tliere  will  be  some  wheat  among  the  oats, 
as  it  is  not  nearly  all  destroyed  if  you  drill 
the  oats  the  same  way  the  wheat  was  drilled 
it!  the  fall.  When  wheat  is  so  very  thin, 
what  little  there  is  cannot  be  gathered  on 
account  of  weeds,  which  usually  grow 
when  the  wheat  is  too  thin. 
Oldo.  '     John  Marshall. 


CO-OPERATIVE  CREAMERIES. 

Editoii  Farm  and  Fikbsidb  :— We  see 
you  are  interested  in  co-operative  cream- 
eries, and  as  we  are  acquainted  with  some 
we  can  give  you  a  few  facts.  There  are 
many  in  eastern  Vermont,  and  they  are  a 
success.  Farmers  get  more  for  their  butter, 
after  paying  for  drawing,  making  and  mar- 
keting, and  they  now  keep  more  cows. 
INIore  than  three  times  the  number  of  cows 
are  now  kept  than  ten  years  ago.  Silos  are 
increasing,  as  one  trouble  in  Vermont  is  in 
pasturing. 

Here  are  repoMsof  two  creameries  witliiu 
three  miles  of  each  other,  with  another 
about  four  miles  away,  a  second  five  miles 
away  and  two  others  ten  miles  away. 

Lyme,  New  Hampshire,  creamery  in 
June  received  311,577  pounds  of  milk,  which 
made  11,800  pounds  of  butter.  After  de- 
ducting freight  and  commission,  |3,073  was 
received  for  butter.  The  running  expenses, 
including  reserve  for  interest  on  stock, 
amounted  to  $335.  The  net  price  paid  to 
l^atrons  during  June  was  18K  cents  per 
pound. 

,  This  creamery  cost  $2,500.  The  stock 
owned  by  farmers.  The  association  has  a 
president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  pays 
t^vo  men  to  run  the  creamery.  Centrifugal 
separators  are  used,  and  the  milk  is 
credited  to  patrons  by  the  oil  test. 

The  North  Thetford  creamery  during 
.June  received  2(52,020  pounds  of  milk.  The 
avei-age,  by  the  Babcock  test,  is  5.09  per  cent 
(which  means  5.09  pounds  of  butter  to  100 
pounds  of  milk.)  Butter  made,  12,827 
pounds;  received  for  butter,  $2,593.50.  The 
cost  of  making  and  marketing  the  butter 
was  cents  per  pound.  The  jjatrons  re- 
i3oi%'e  17  cents  per  pound  net. 

Tills  creamery  cost  $2,500,  and  is  owned  in 
shares,  of"  $100  each.  Each  patron  sees  to 
carrying  his  own  milk,  and  pays  from  $1.50 
to  $3  per  ton,  accoi'ding  to  distance.  Some 
milk  is  carried  several  miles  in  large  cans 
made  especially  for  the  pvxrpf)se,  and  the 
driver  makes  good  pay,  as  in  many  cases  he 
can  get  home  in  a  half  day.  Each  creamery 
mentioned  runs  two  separators. 

Here  is  a  report  of  a  Holsteiu-.rersey  cow 
for  the  month  of  June  on  grass,  after  tak- 
ing out  milk  for  family  use:  She  gave 
1,103  pounds  of  milk,  testing  5.12  per  cent. 
Her  58  pounds  of  butter,  at  17  cents  per. 
pound,  amounts  to'$9.8G. 

There  are  many  abandoned  farms  in  Ver- 
mont which  only  need  men  and  women  of 
energy  to  make  them  return  a  good  living. 
They  are  not  all  worn  out. 

We  formerly  sold  good  butter  in  siimmer 
for  10  and  12  cents  per  pound,  and  waited 
six  months  for  the  pay ;  but  now  the  cream- 
ery pays  us  once  a  month.  Farmers  ought 
to  learn  that  co-operative  business  would 
help  them.  S.  A.  P. 

-East  Thetford,  V(. 


PERMANENT  PASTURES. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  pastures 
are  usually  most  severely  tried,  one  is  in  a 
position  to  appreciate  a  permanent  pasture 
well  set  in  a  variety  of  good  grasses  of  lux- 
uriant growth,  some  of  which  are  certain 
to  be  in  prime  condition  for  the  production 
of  butter  fats. 

Noihwithstanding  the  abundant  rains  of 
the  past  season  have  made  the  pastures 
look  fresh  and  inviting,  being  covered 
with  a  rank  growth,  yet  the  quality  of 
nourishment  afforded  has  not  been  of  the 
Ijest  for  dairy  purposes.  Where  the  cows 
are  compelled  to  diet  on  one  variety  of 
grass  from  May  to  December,  withoiit  sup- 
plemental rations  of  bran,  meal  or  green 
corn,  they  can  scarcely  do  so  well  as  when 
feeding  on  a  variety  of  grasses,  each  in 
season,  each  in  proper  stage  of  growth  to 
abound  in  nuti-itious  elements. 

We  have  eighteen  acres  set  aside  as  per- 
manent pastui-e,  and  though  now  twelve 
years  old,  it  appears  to  be  getting  better 
each  season.  The  field  is  high  and  rolling, 
ancl  somewhat  inclined  to  wash,  and  for 
this  reason  and  because  it  was  well  watered 
by  two  good  springs,  was  net  aside  as  more 
profitable  in  pasture  than  in  grain.  It  is 
well  set  in  timothy,  red  and  white  clover, 
blue-g'rass,  red-top  and  orchard-grass,  and 


though  pasturing  fifteen  to  twenty  head  of 
stock,  would  have  made  several  tons  of 
good  liay.  This  surplus  growth,  however, 
is  permitted  to  fall  and  provide  a  mulch 
for  the  protection  of  the  tender  plants 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  as  well 
as  during  protracted  dry  weather  in  mid- 
summer. When  any  portion  appears  to 
have  suffered  from  close  pasturage  or  severe 
drouth,  it  is  given  a  top-dressing  of  stable 
manure,  and  is  thus  Jsoon  restored  to  nor- 
mal condition. 

It  is  frequently  argued,  and  not  without 
foiindation,  that  stock  do  better  with  a 
change  of  pasture,  but  there  are  disadvan- 
tages which  must  be  considered.  More 
fences  must  be  maintained,  or  breachy 
stock  will  be  the  r:.;ult,  and  for  one  we 
have  no  use  for  a  j  ampiug  animal  of  any 
description.  Then  the  tramping  of  the  an- 
imals over  fields  intended  for  cultivation  is 
quite  injurious  to  the  soil,  and  will  do  more 
harm  than  can  be  remedied  by  several  crops 
of  clover  or  many  tons  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers. Besides  this,  if  one  stables  his 
stock  a  portion  of  the  day,  they  return  to 
the  pasture  as  readily  and  i^artake  of  the 
herbage  as  greedily  as  if  turned  upon  pas- 
turage with  none  of  the  above-mentioned 
drawbacks. 

To  provide  against  emergency,  and  as  an 
agreeable  change  for  this  season,  a  small 
plat  of  corn  is  planted  conveniently  near 
the  stables,  and  this  fed  green  during  Au- 
gust and  September,  and  is  greatly  relished 
by  the  cows. 

One  thing'to  be  considered  when  locat- 
ing a  permanent  pasture  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure,  fresh  water.  Since  milk  is 
so  largely  fcomposed  of  water,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  a  pure  article  cannot  be  man- 
ufactured, even  in  the  laboratory  of  a  cow's 
stomach,  if  the  water  is  stagnant  or  impure. 
In  this  respect,  good  spring-water  is  far 
superior  to  brooks  or  ponds. 

Another  consideration  is  the  disposal  of 
all  noxious  weeds.  These  are  of  no  pos- 
sible benefit  to  the  pasture,  and  besides  fre- 
quently tainting  milk  and  butter,  ai'e 
constantly  encroaching-  upon  the  grasses 
and  tend  to  smother  them  out.  It  is  the 
rule  here  to  go  over  the  pasture  from  one 
to  three  times  each  summer,  and  with  hoe 
and  scythe  cut  out  thene  intruders. 

John  L.  Shawvbr. 

Shady  Nook  Farm. 
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OUR  ROADS. 

ROAD-MAKING  MACHINERY  AT  THE  WORLD'S 
FAIR. 

"Why  can  we  not  have  better  roads?"  is  a 
question  which  has,  probal^ly,  been  contin- 
ually in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  the 
rural  citizens  of  our  laud. 

This  question  is  somewhat  difficult  to  an- 
swer, yet  I  shall  say  that  most  of  our  j-oads 

LACK  PROPER  DRAINAGE, 

the  foundations  of  others  are  of  weak  for- 
mation and  soon  sink  beneath  heavy  loads ; 
our  roads  are  not  worked  enough.  If  a 
greater  number  of 

road-machines 

and  scrapers  were  used  we  should  have 
better  highways;  .In  most  localities  there 
is  not,  perhajjs,  a  single  road^machine 
where  there  should  be  half,  a  dozen.  In 
the  days  of  electricity  and  steam,  road 
making  should  be  eajy,  and  we  should  have 
far  better  roads  than  we  have. 

Do  yovi  recognize  the  effects  bad  roads 
have  upon  the  farmers  of  our  land?  Per- 
haps not.  Statistics  show  that  at  least 
2,000,000  extra  horses  have  to  be  kept  on  the 
farms  because  of  tlie  poor  roads.  It  costs 
at  least  twenty-five  cents  a  day  to  keep 
these  horses.  Multiply,  and  yoix  find  it 
costs 

$500,000  A  day 

to  keep  these  horses. 

The  farmers,  where  there  are  no  rail- 
roads or  other  mode  of  transportation,  must 
haul  their  farm  products  over  rough  roads, 
and  that  is  a  serious  drawback  to  farming. 
AVould  our  farmers  not  raise  more  grain, 
vegetables,  etc.,  if  they  could  easily  place 
them  ou  the  market? 

THE  WEAR  AND  TEAK 

on  the  wagons  and  harness  is  expensive. 
Horses  become  diseased  from  the  strain  in 
pulling  and  unevenness  of  the  roads,  while 
the  driver  is  almost  jolted  to  pieces.  This 
may  be  one  cause  why  young  men  leave 
the  farm  and  seek  employment  in  the  city. 
Poor  roads  are  a 

BIG  EXPENSE, 

and  the  countries  of  the  Old  World  have 
found  it  so.  France  has  130,000  miles  and 
Italy  20,000  miles  of  probably  the  best  roads 
in  ^the  world.  Can  we  not  afford  good  roads 
as  well  as  European  countries? 


On  October  12,  1892,  opens  at  Chicago  the 
greatest 

"FAIR" 

the  world  has  ever  known.  There  will  be 
displayed  articles  ancl  wares  of  all  nations. 
Large  buildings  are  being  erected  for  the 
different  displays,  each  building  containing 
a  certain  group  of  exhibits,  but  a;;  yet 
there  is  no  building-  erected  for  the  special 
display  of  road-making  machinery  and 
materials,  which  is  sadly  needed.  Roads 
should  be  made  on  ground  adjacent  to  the 
exposition  ground,  by  the  improved  ma- 
chinery and  methods  of  this  and  other 
countries.  Of  course,  the  machinery  and 
material  will  be  exhibited,  but  in  so  many 
different  classes  as  to  attract  no  special  at- 
tention, and  found  with  difficulty. 
We  believe  the 

ROAD  QUESTION 

to  be  of  considerable  importance,  and 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  every  Auier- 
ican  citizen  who  wishes  better  roads  and 
"times." 

Let  us  all  hope  there  will  be  a  building 
for  the  exclusive  display  of  road-making 
machinery  and  material  at  the  great  fair, 
as  we  surely  need  encouragement  in  the 
construction  of  better  highways,  which  are 
for  the  people,  of  the  people  and  by  the 
people.  C.  H.  R. 

Middlebourne. 


SELF-FEEDING  BOX  FOR  POULTRY. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  P.,  of  Virginia,  wishes  me  to 
give  plan  of  self-feeding  box  for  feeding- 
grain  to  poultry. 

Make  a  box  of  any  convenient  size,  say 
20x14x10  inches,  and  nail  a  piece  of  board 
inside,  slanting-  to  the  front  of  box;  as 
shown  in  cut.  Let  bottom  of  box  project 
in  front  three  inches,  and  front  of  box  come 
to  within  one  inch  of  bottom.  Now  nail  a 
strip  two  inches  wide  around  projecting  part 
of  bottom  to  keep  grain  from  wasting. 


Self-feeding  Box  for  Poultry. 

This  is  the  simplest  form  of  self-feeder,  and 
can  be  made  out  of  a  soap-box  or  any  box 
of  right  size.  The  toj)  of  box  is  of  course 
left  mifastened  to  jjut  the  grain  in. 

I  wish  to  say  tliat  in  using-  a  self-feeder  it 
should  always  bekejit  supplied  with  grain, 
then  the  hens  will  not  overeat,  as  they 
would  if  the  box  were  allowed  to  remain 
empty  occasionally.  In  winter  keep  the 
box  filled  with  corn  and  feed  the  hens  with 
wheat,  oats  or  other  feed  once  a  day.  In 
summer  fill  the  box  with  oats  and  feed 
once  a  day  with  wheat,  corn,  etc.  I  have 
fed  with  nothing  but  corn  for  months  at  a 
time,  but  think  it  pays  to  give  a  change. 

A.  L.  Crosby, 

SURPRISING. 

The  prices  of  lambs  cause  wonder  that 
farmers  should  not  engage  in  the  business 
more  than  they  do.  With  some  sheep 
raisers  tliere  is  too  much  sentiment  to  sell  a 
lamb  at  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  old,  al- 
though it  will  bring  as  much  money  as  a 
three-year-old  wether.  There  is  a  feeling 
that  it  is  a  sin  to  sell  before  it  gets  its  full 
growth.  Why  should  there  be  any  foolish- 
ness in  this  when  they  raise  sheep  for 
money?  Quick  money  is  the  motto  of 
lamb  raising  and  every  other  live  stock  in- 
dustry. Small  profits  and  quick  sales  is  a 
motto  with  all  business  men.  Just  now 
the  profits  in  the  right  kind  of  sheep,  in 
the  right  kind  of  fix  at  the  right  time,  are 
not  so  small  as  they  used  to  be,  but  they  need 
careful  looking  after.  If  the  American 
farmers  do  not  look  to  their  interests  and 
the  demands  of  the  mutton,  it  will  not  be 
surprising  if  a  Hood  of  frozen  mutton 
should  be  poured  into  our  markets  from 
South  America  or  Australia.  The  prices 
indicate  the  possibility  more  strongly 
every  day  of  competition  in  mutton  as  well 
as  wool.  The  question  of  how  long  the 
western  ranges  can  keep  uj)  the  supply  of 
grass  mutton  and  feeders  for  the  corn  states 
to  furnish  winter  mutton  for  the  eastern 
markets,  has  been  growing  upon  us  for  two 
or  three  years.  Now  that  the  feeding  states 
(Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Illinois) 
are  buying  up  feeders  for  a  second  time 
this  year,  the  surprising  fact  brings  up  the 
question  with  more  force  than  ever. 

R.  M.  BjiLL. 
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DRAFT  HORSES  FOR  FARMERS. 

No  farmer  from  his  own  choice  breeds 
the  "scrub"  as  now  defined,  but  many  lack 
confidence  in  themselves  to  make  the  start 
in  stock  improveiiK  nt  or  breeding.  It  re- 
c|uires  some  business  tact  in  a  farmer  of 
limited  means  to  patronize  the  best  draft 
sires;  but,  barring  accidents,  he  cannot  fail 
of  success  from  the  start,  for  draft  horses 
are  as  salable  usually  as  fat  stock.  And 
with  tact,  the  skill  to  handle  and  dispose  of 
driving  teams,  and  the  peculiar  fitness  for 
training,  one  may  achieve  more  than  ordi- 
nary benefit  in  breeding  coach  horses. 
More  cajiital,  however,  is  required;  but  if 
able  to  make  a  specialty  of  buying-  and 
mating  fancy  carnage  teams  for  city  use, 
one  can  do  better  in  this  line  of  breeding. 
Yet,  remember  that  in  this  case  half  and 
often  three  fourths  of  the  selling-  price  is 
for  exercised  skill,  from  start  to  finish,  in 
preparing  the  team  for  ,  market^  To  do 
this  requires  months  of  careful  handling- 
backed  by  years  of  judicious  treatment, 
thus  making  the  perfect  family  horse  al- 
most liuman  in  his  acquaintance  with  man- 
kind and  the  affairs  and  ways  of  the  world. 
Unto  many  wealthy  men  a  family  horse  is 
worth  at  least  one  fourui  "his  weight  in 
silver."  Certain  profit  always  follows  the 
right  start  in  breeding  the  service  of  a 
choice  sire  upon  as  good  dams  as  otie  can 
afford.  The  majority  of  farmers  will  find 
surer  gain  in  growing  draft  horses,  as  this 
requires  less  special  knowledge  and  fitness 
for  the  work. — California  Breeder.  '  • 


TESTING  MILK  AT  THE  CREAMERY. 

All  milk  sent  to  the  creamery  should  be 
tested  for  cjuality,  no  matter  whether  the 
creamery  be  conducted  on  the  co-operative 
plan  or  not.  It  is  the  only  fair  way  to  do 
ljusiness,  and  it  is"to  the  interest  of  every 
honest  patron  of  a  creamery  to  have  all 
milk  tested  and  paid  for  according  to- the 
per  cent  of  butter  fat  it  contains.  If  the 
milk  is  not  tested,  then  it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  those  who  take  rich 
milk  to  the  creamery  are  compelled  to 
divide  profits  with  those  who  take  poor 
milk,  and  this  is  putting-  a  premium  upon 
making  poor  milk,  for  poor  milk  costs  less 
than  good,  but  if  it  will  bring-  the  same 
Jirice  it  will  pay  better  to  produce  it.  The 
Babcock  test  will  give  results  accurate 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  at 
very  little  cost  of  time  and  money;  fact, 
as  now  used  in  some  creameries,  a  great 
saving  of  time  may  be  made  by  making 
coYnposite  tests;  that  is,  taking  a  sample  of 
each  patron's  milk  each  day  and  setting 
the  whole  number  of  samples  once  or  twice 
a  week.  Everyone  who  takes  milk  to  a 
creamery  should  Insist  on  its  being  tested 
and  paid  for  according-  to  its  butter  value; 
th^en  he  will  have  an  incentive  to  keep  the 
best  cows  and  feed  them  with  a  view  to  the 
production  of  the  richest  milk  in  the  larg- 
est ciuantity.  With  this  object  kept  in 
mind  there  will  be  the  better  chance  to 
make  money. — National  iSlockman  and 
Fanner. 


HOG-CATCHER. 

To  catch  a  hog  and  hold  him  without 
striking  or  laying  hands  ou  him,  prepare 
a  strong,  small  cord  with  a  slip-noose  at 
one  end;  lay  the  noose  on  the  ground,  a 
little  extended,  and  place  within  the  circle 
some  corn.  When  the  hog  comes  to  eat 
the  corn  the  noose  can  be  drawn  snug 
back  of  the  tusk  by  the  first  intention. 

I  caught  a  pig-  in  that  way  once,  which 
weighed  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds, 
dressed,  which  I  wished  to  butcher  alone, 
I  tied  the  cord  to  the  top  of  a  post  at  the 
side  of  the  pen,  and  as  he  settled  back  on 
his  haunches,  cut  his  throat,  and  did  not 
touch  him  with  a  finger  till  after  he  was 
dead, 

I  think  this  method  would  be  preferable 
for  a  large  hog,  rather  than  chase  him 
around  to  throw  him  and  listen  to  his  out- 
cry. E.  P.  Byram.  ■ 

New  York. 


LAND  MEASURE. 

I  have  read  in  the  Farm  and  Fireside  a 
description  of  an  implement  +'or  measuring 
land  that  is  very  convenient.  I  have  one 
similar  that  I  like.  The  legs  of  mine  are 
made  of  fiat  pieces  and  fastened  together 
with  a  small  bolt.  The  erosspiece  is  a  flat 
piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the  legs  with 
wood  screws,  and  by  taking  out  one  of  the 
screws  it  will  fold  up  when  not  in  use.  The 
points  are  just  half  a  rod  (8  feet  3  inches) 
apart.  I  have  a  small  one  made  in  the 
same  way,  with  three  holes  in  the  cross- 
piece,  to  make  it  sixteen,  twenty  and 
twenty-four  inches  wide,  to  use  for  setting 
plants  in  the  garden. 

Illinois.  Allen  Austin. 
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SUNDRY  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  HOME 
GARDEr^R. 

BY  JOSEPH. 

ILL  THE  Bugs.— As  a  fui-tber  illus- 
tration of  the  necessity  of  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  soil  tillers  in 
their  fight  against  insects,  let  me 
caU  attention  to  the  hundreds  and 
thousands,  and  perhaps  hundreds  of 
_^  thousands,  of  bad- 
'^^-^  smelling  squash-bugs 


— some  large  and  small,  some  black  and 
some  still  light  colored,  according  to  age— 
■which  are  just  at  this  time  infesting,  in 
families  and  colonies,  the  squash  hills  in 
the  average  garden.  If  you  go  anywhere 
near  the  vines  you  cannot  fail  to  see  these 
disgusting  insects;  and  when  you  do  see 
them,  perhaps  you  think,  "What  am  I  go- 
ing to  do  about  it?  \\Tiat  can  I  do  about 
it?"  You  see  no  way  how  you  can  destroy 
them  easily,  and  go  about  yom'  business, 
leading  the  hordes  of  bugs  unmolested  and 
ready  to  breed  trouble  for  another  season. 
I  do  not  AV'onder  that  this  pest  has  multi- 
plied so  terribly  in  recent  years,  and  gives 
us  so  much  trouble  now.  Well,  what  can 
we  do  about  it  ? 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  done  about  it. 
In  the  first  place,  I  have  planted  no  winter 
squash  at  all  in  my  home  garden ;  only  a 
few  vines  of  some  new  summer  variety. 
I  did  not  think  much  of  this  new  summer 
variety,  anyway,  and  "when  I  found  the 
plants  covered  with  bugs,  both  the  lai-ge, 
odorous  black  fellow  and  the  small,  yellow- 
striped  beetle,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  de- 
stroy them,  plants  and  all.  So  I  poured  a 
quart  or  two  of  kerosene  all  over  the  plants 
and  bugs,  threw  some  'dry  rubbish  over 
them,  and  set  fire  to  the  latter.  Now  there 
is  neither  bug  nor  plant  left.  I  found, 
however,  that  the  mere  contact  with  ker- 
osene would  kill  the  bugs.  Perhaps  we  can 
make  an  emulsion  that  will  have  this  effect 
without  destroying  the  plants.  jSTow,  it 
strikes  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
plant  some  hills  of  squashes  in  every  gar- 
den just  simply  for  bait,  and  when  the  bugs 
have  congregated  on  them  to  destroy  them 
by  spraying  with  kerosene  or  a  kerosene' 
emulsion,  or  by  other  means.  The  bugs 
should  die.  We  have  given  them  the  free- 
dom of  our  gardens  long  enough ;  and  they 
have  abused  their  privileges  shamefully. 
But  it  will  not  be  of  much  account  if  a  sin- 
gle gardener  kills  them  on  his  place,  while 
all  his  neighbors  around  him  keep  on 
breeding  them  by  the  thousands.  Here  is 
a  case  where  co-operation  is  absolutely 
needed. 

Saving  Tomato  Seeds.— It  is  not  long 
since  it  was  orthodox  doctrine  that  tomato 
seeds  should  be  saved  from  the  first  nice 
specimens,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
or  improving  the  earliness  of  the  variety. 
At  present  we  do  not  believe  in  any  such 
thing.  We  have  now  varieties  that  ripen 
their  fruit  so  early  that  there  is  no  need  of 
making  frantic  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
further  gain  on  eaiiiness.  I  can  have  Early 
Ruby  and  Vaughan's  Earliest,  etc.,  on  my 
table  by  the  middle  of  July.  I  think  that  is 
early  enough,  and  the  efforts  that  prop- 
agators should  make  must  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  improving  shape,  size  and  quality 
and  iserhaps  vigor  of  plant.  In  some  of 
these  points  these  earliest  sorts  leave  much 
to  be  desired.  The  Ruby  esiaecially,  al- 
though reasonably  smooth,  ciuite  good  and 
of  fair  size,  is  almost  too  diminutive  in 
plant,  and  consequently  not  productive 
enough.  As  is  usually  the  case,  while  gain- 
ing in  one  direction  we  have  lost  in  an- 
other. Prof.  Goff  has  shown  by  a  series  of 
systematic  experiments  that  earliness  in 
tomatoes  can  be  gained  quite  readily  and 
rapidly  by  the  persistent  selection,  year 
aftgr  year,  of  still  green  specimens  for  seed. 
But  the  plants  lost  in  vigor  at  about  the 
same  rate  that  they  gained  in  earliness.  In 
order  to  maintain  the  good  points  of  any 
one  variety  it  is  only  necessary  to  select 
the  smoothest,  finest,  most  solid  specimens 
for  seed,  no  matter  whether  these  spec- 
imens are  the  fli-st  or  last  that  ripen. 

Still  there  comes  another  consideration. 
Where  different  sorts  are  grown  together 
they  are  quite  liable  to  mix.  This  is  not  a 
serious  matter  for  the  home  grower,  so 
long  as  all  the  plants  in  the  patch  bear 
large,  fine,  smooth  fi-uit.  '^Tien  he  has 
some  scrub  stock  among  them — some  small, 
knotty,  wrinkled,  hollow  things — or  some 
of  the  fancy  kinds,  like  Peach,  or  Fig,  or 
Plum,  or  Currant  tomato,  the  plants  grown 
from  seed  taken  from  the  largest,  smooth- 
est tomato  in  the  patch,  and  may  this  be  a 
Ponderosa  weighing  two  pounds,  may  pro- 
duce a  very  undesirable  lot  of  fruit.  We 


have  to  use  considerable  discretion  in  these 
matters.  To  be  sm'e  of  propagating  a  cer- 
tain variety,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  it  from 
seed  taken  in  a  patch  where  no  other  vari- 
ety grows,  or  buy  it  from  a  reliable  seeds- 
man, Avho  should  have  it  grown  in  this 
way. 

Growing  and  Keeping  Sweet  Pota- 
toes.— In  the  right  climate  it  is  not  difficult 
to  grow  sweet  potatoes.  The  thing  to  be 
avoided  is  damp,  deep,  rich  soil.  There  tho 
roots  go  right  do-mi  into  the  ground  and 
give  you  long,  sUm  potatoes  of  little  value. 
Besides,  the  vines  are  bound  to  root  all  over 
the  ground.  To  prevent  all  this  and  get 
short,  thick,  marketable  roots  right  in  the 
hill,  you  want  a  soil  scantily  supplied  with 
humus,  and  of  but  little  depth.  In  regard 
to  keeping,  a  subscriber  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  wrote  that  a  successful  growei-  in 
Kansas,  jSIi-.  C.  H.  Gushing,  told  him  the 
tubers  should  be  kept  only  above  the  freez- 
ing point.  To  verify  this,  I  viTote  to  Mi-. 
Gushing,  and  the  following  is  part  of  his 
reply : 

"My  experience  is  a  costly  one.  When  I 
first  went  into  the  business  I  was  told  that 
the  potatoes  must  be  packed  in  dry  sand  in 
well- ventilated  boxes  and  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  fifty  degrees.  So  I  spent 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  building  boxes 
with  ventilators  running  through  at  short 
intervals ;  procm-ed  a  great  lot  of  sand  and 
kiln-di-ied  it  to  pack  them  in.  I  built  a 
house  vnth  double  walls  filled  in  with  saw-' 
dust,  put  a  fiu-uace  in  the  cellar  and 
thought  I  had  everything  O.  K.  I  did  suc- 
ceed very  well  for  a  few  years,  but  then 
came  disasters.  The  potatoes  must  be  dug 
at  a  certain  time,  as  they  will  bear  no  fi-ost 
if  they  are  to  be  kept.  But  the  weather 
was  not  always  favorable;  sometimes  it 
rained  continually,  and  the  tubers  could 
not  be  put  in  dry;  sometimes  in  cold,  wet 
seasons  the  potatoes  were  not  well  ripened, 
the  texture  was  watery,  and  I  d©  not  think 
any  method  would  keep  them  well.  At 
last  I  became  satisfied  that  most  of  my  ex- 
pense in  the  way  of  ventilating  boxes,  dry 
sand,  etc.,  was  money  thi-own  away.  Then 
I  just  piled  the  potatoes  up  in  boxes  or  bins 
in  a  cellar  with  tu-e  heat  sufficient  to  keep 
the  temperature  as  steady  as  possible  at 
fifty  degrees ;  at  least  not  below  forty  de- 
grees. There  is  one  point,  however,  that  I 
think  is  not  sufficiently  considered  in  keep- 
ing sweet  potatoes,  or  trying  to  account  for 
frequent 'bad  luck.'  It  is  this:  A  potato 
that  is  not  well  grown  will  not  keep  weU 
by  any  method,  while  a  potato  of  just  the 
right  structure  will  bear  a  surprising 
amount  of  ill  usage,  provided  the  mercury 
never  goes  below  forty  degrees — that  is  al- 
tvays  fatal.  The  wrong  soil  or  cold,  oour 
M'eather  when  the  tuber  is  forming  are  very 
unfavorable,  and  if  I  had  a  lot  of  potatoes 
raised  under  such  conditions  I  would  un- 
load as  soon  as  possible.  Here  we  aim  to 
plant  on  dry  and  tier;/ j3009' land.  When  I 
say  poor  land  I  mean  that  with  little  or  no 
allu^'ium  in  it.  Om-  yellow  clay  subsoils, 
with  the  surface  soil  removed,  gives  the 
finest  possible  potatoes,  both  as  to  yield 
and  quality.  The  next  best  is  clear  sand, 
or  apparently  so.  Then  with  a  good  high' 
ridge  and  good  cultivation  you  can  get  a 
potato  that  will  keep.  The  tuber  should  be 
short,  smooth,  and  of  a  bright  yellow;  that 
is,  if  you  raise  our  best  and  standard  kind, 
the  Yellow  Nansemond.  I  can  tell  by  the 
looks  whether  a  potato  can  be  kept.  Our 
rich  bottom  lands  do  not  grow  good  sweet 
potatoes,  Tliey  require  totally  diflerent 
land  from  corn  or  Irish  potatoes." 

There  is  a  heap  of  good  sense  in  this  let- 
ter, and  valuable  suggestions,  too,  which 
should  be  of  great  help  to  the  reader.  The 
principle  that  a  good,  well-gi'own  specimen 
will  keep  better  than  a  poorly-grown  one, 
and  that  it  will  stand  a  large  amount  of  ill 
usage,  applies  to  many  other  products  of 
the  orchard  and  the  garden  besides  sweet 
potatoes. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

conducted   by  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 


MARIAtJA  PLUM  STOCKS. 

A  nurseryman  in  the  north  of  Iowa 
writes : 

"I  have  received  from  two  different 
sources  advertising  sheets  lauding  Mariana 
plum  stocks,  and  offering  them  at  §6  per 
thousand  large  enough  for  grafting,  and  at 
§3  per  thousand  large  enough  to  set  out  in 
spring  for  August  budding.  What  is  your 
opinion  as  to  their  value  as  compared  with 
our  native  plum  seedlings?" 

At  this  time  Ave  have  a  commercial  boom 
for  the  Mariana  plum  stocks.  I  believe  it 
to  be  far  more  valuable  for  Western  use  in 
propagation  than  the  foreign  commercial 


stQCks.  But  as  grown  in  Georgia  and  the 
South,  I  do  not  beHeve  it  will  be  hardy 
enough  for  the  north  half  of  lowa.i/  budded 
above  the  ground.  For  root-grafting  it  will 
answer,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  as  valuable 
in  any  way  as  seedlings  of  om-  free-growing 
native  plums.— Pro/.  Budd,  in  Rural  Life. 


OTAHEITE  ORANGE. 

M.  D.  Welcome  says  in  Orchard  and 
Oardeti: 

"I  wish  everybody  had  one  of  these  beau- 
tiful dwarf-bush  orange-plants.  The  foli- 
age and  blossoms  are  precisely  like  those  of 
the  tree  orange.  The  fruit  is  quite  small. 
The  plant  begins  to  bloom  when  one  year 
old  and  blossoms  usually  three  times  a 
year.  Mine  had  more  than  one  liundred 
white,  fragrant  flowers  in  midwinter. 
There  are  several  ripe  oranges  on  my  bush, 
Avhich  have  hung  there  five  months.  A 
fine  pot-plant,  and  does  well  set  in  the 
open  ground  during  summer." 

This  is  certainly  a  very  satisfactory  little 
plant  for  window  cultm-e.  Mine  are  in 
blossom  about  all  the  time,  and  are  by  far 
the  most  satisfactory  of  any  orange-plant 
we  ever  had  at  home.  They  can  be  bought 
at  a  low  price  from  most  florists. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

I  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GEEEN. 

Varieties  of  Frnit  for  Michigan.— W. 

A.  H.,  Detroit,  Mich.  For  your  locality  1  could 
recommend  the  following  list  of  fruits  as  be- 
ing very  excellent,  but  many  reliable  horticul- 
turists in  your  own  statetould  probably  im- 
prove it  very  much : 

Blackbekries— Wilson  Junior,  Lawton. 

Grapes— (White)  Niagara,  Lady;  (red)  Del- 
aware, Lindley ;  (black)  Concord,  ■V\V)rden. 

Currants— (Red)  Versailles;  (white)  White 
Grape. 

Gooseberries— Downing,  Smith. 
Cherries— Black  Tartarian,    Early  Rich- 
mond. 

tEARS— Summer,  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beautj', 
Anjou,  Duchess. 
Quince— Orange,  Champion. 
Apple-bliglit— Timothy  in  the  Orchard. 

—J.  G.,  Hardin,  111.  Your  apple-trees  are  prob- 
ably injured  by  some  form  of  fire-blight,  and 
the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  cut  off  and 
burn  the  dead  branches  or  trees.  You  should 
have  mentioned  what  kinds  are  being  injured, 
for  some  kinds  are  not  often  attacked  by 
blight,  while  other  varieties  seem  to  have  a 
constitutional  predisposition  to  blight. — —Tim- 
othy in  an  orchard  will  not  hurt  it  unless  it  is 
left  in  sod  too  long,  or  unless  the  land  is  not 
rich  enough  to  make  a  good  growth  on  the 
trees  and  at  the  same  time  gi'ow  a  crop  of 
grass.  For  a  young  orchard  I  prefer  crops  like 
corn,  early  potatoes  or  squash,  that  do  not 
necessitate  the  working  of  the  soli  in  the  au- 
tumn. Anything  that  encourages  the  forming 
of  new  wood  late  in  autumn  is  injurious  to  a 
tree,  and  In  its  weakened  condition  it  is  very 
subject  to  blights. 

Str^iwberry  Culture  in  North  Dakota. 

—6.  M.  Willow  City,  N.  D.,  writes:  "Do  you 
think  jSTorth  Dakota  too  far  north  for  the  cul- 
ture of  strawberries?  What  kind  of  soil  is 
best  for  them?  How  many  plants  should  be 
put  to  the  square  foot?  What  care  do  they 
need  in  order  to  make  them  bearsuccessfullj'? 
What  kind  would  you  recommend  for  a  farm 
garden?" 

Reply: — No;  strawberries  can  be  raised  in 
North  Dakota  if  proper  care  Is  used.  They 
will  grow  in  any  rich  soil;  land  that  will  raise 
corn  will  raise  strawberries.  For  garden  cul- 
ture, set  out  about  one  plant  to  the  square  foot 
and  keep  the  runners  cut  off.  Set  one  third 
each  of  the  following  varieties:  Haverland, 
Warfield  and  Michel's  Early.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  the  last  to  furnish  pollen  for  the  other 
two.  Buy  your,  plants  from  some  reliable 
Wisconsin  or  Minnesota  nurseryman,  and  not 
from  agents.  Set  them  early  in  the  spring  and 
they  will  bear  the  ifollowing  year.  If  your 
home  is  on  the  open  prairie,  you  will  find  it 
necessary  to  put  a  wind-break  of  boards  or  wil- 
low brush  around  the  bed  to  prevent  its  dry- 
ing up.  The  north  side  of  a  live  wind-break  is 
a  good  location  If  not  too  dry.  If  the  weather 
is  very  hot  when  they  are  fruiting,  the  season 
will  be  greatly  prolonged  by  putting  up  a 
framework  four  feet  from  the  bed  and  cover- 
ing it  with  willow  or  other  brush  that  will 
keep  off  some  of  the  sun.  You  will  find  rasp- 
berries more  easily  raised  than  strawberries. 

Trimming'  a  Jfcglected  Orchard.— M.  L., 

Morse  Bluff,  Nob.,  wi'ites:  "I  have  sold  my 
farm  and  moved  to  Morse  Bluff,  and  now  have 
an  orchard  of  apple-trees  that  have  been  neg- 
lected for  ten  years.  What  do  you  think  is 
best  to  do  with  it?  Shall  I  prune  the  trees 
next  fall  ?" 

Reply  :— Your  orchard  probably  needs  some 
pruning,  but  be  very  careful  how  you  do  it. 
In  Nebraska,  a  very  different  system  of  prun- 
ing is  needed  than  in  the  eastern  or  central 
states,  for  the  climate  is  more  tryitig  there. 
Your  best  plan  is  to  consult  with  some  reliable 
horticulturist  who  has  had  western  experience. 
I  call  to  mind  an  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  eastern  and  western  pruning.  I  know 
of  an  orchard  of  Wealthj-  apples  in  Minneso- 
ta that  was  set  with  good  trees  and  bore  a 
small  crop;  it  was  then  severely  killed  back. 
The  owner  gave  up  in  disgust  and  went  to  Cal- 
ifornia, selling  out  his  farm  in  Minnesota  at  a 
low  price.  An  enterprising  young  man  with 
good  ideas  bought  it  and  let  about  thfee 
sprouts  grow  from  each  root.  In  'six  years  he 


had  a  magnificent  crop  of  Wealthy  apples  that 
sold  at  Sl.oO  per  bushel,  and  he  realized  enough 
from  the  orchard  in  two  years  to  more  than 
pay  for  the  whole  farm.  He  has  had  several 
crops  since,  and  the  trees  are  in  good  condi- 
tion for  another  crop,  but  many  an  eastern 
orchardist  would  look  on  the  trees  with  dis- 
gust. Many  apple-trees  lu  the  West  have  been 
injured  by  too  much  pruning.  There  are  prob- 
ably Insect  pests  on  the  trees  that  need  atten- 
tion. Probably  the  land  between  the  trees 
should  be  broken  up  and  the  trees  manured  if 
the  land  is  poor.  But  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  for  me  to  give  you  positive  directions 
from  my  desk  without  seeing  your  orchard.  I 
can  only  throw  out  these  hints.  The  month 
of  October  is  a  good  time  to  prune,  or  in  the 
latter  part  of  winter,  before  the  sap  starts. 
The  latter  I  prefer. 
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KEEPS  YOUR  CHICKENS. 
Strong  and  Healthy ;  Prevents  all  Disease. 
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CONDITION  POWDER 

It  is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quan- 
tity costs  tenth  or  a  cent  a  (Jay.  No  otherkind  is  like  it. 
If  yon  can't  get  it  seud  to  ns.  Ask  first. 

Sample  for2octs.  in  stamps,  five  packs  $1.  Large  2 1-4  lb. 
can,  by  mail,  $1.30.  Six  large  cans,  S.^,  express  prepaid. 
Farm-Poultry  one  year  (price  .50c.)  and  large  can  ^1.50. 
Sample  Copy  Best  Poultry  Paper  sent  free. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 22 Custom  House  St.,  Boston, Mass. 

Mention  this  paper. 

640  acres  land,  150  creek  bottom  in  cultivation;  fine 
dwelling,  5  tenant  houses,  water-power,  saw  and  grist 
mills,  and  cotton  gin.  1)2  miles  from  111.  Central  Kail- 
road;  miles  from  Coffeeville.  For  particulars  address 
J>0,    S.   liYT^E,    COFFEEVILLE,  3IISS. 

lEHMASS,  PATTIS05  k  SESBIT. 

Washington,  D.  C.  £xamina- 
tions  Free.   Send  for  circular. 
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HOME-PREEk  ^"'y  o'Je  student  in  each 
r-i  I       town  given  tiis  privilege. 
f^jRJT^  JTEWBAPID  College  of  SHORTHAND 
B^UEFALO  V  Y      Send  siamp  for  full  particulars. 


Sre  SHORTHAND  ir 

Oldest  and  largest  exclusivelj'  Shorthand  College  in 
U.  S.  For  12  years  the  leading  school  of  its  kind  in 
America.  No  vacation.  Circulars  free.  Address 
F.    W.   WIIiLISSj  Expert    Steno.,  Pyin. 

University  of  the  State  of  Hew  York. 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

139-141  West  54th  St.,  KEW  YOUK  CITY. 

18TH  ANNUAL  SESSION. 

Tilt  re^zulur  course  of  lecturer*  commences  in  Oc- 
tolii:'!- each  year.    Circular  and  further  information 
on  application  to        A.  LIATTTARD,  M.  D,.  V.  K., 
Mention  Farm  and  Fireside.]      Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
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:To  Make  Money  Quickly: 

^  5inH     F^JICiIa/  Secure  an  agencv  for  THE 

-  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 
^  "The  Busy  Man's  Magazine,"  the  most  popular 

-  monthly  ever  published.  Tfee  "Boston  Globe" 
^  says:  ''S'o  read  a  nnmher  is  to  resolve  never  to  iniss 
Z  one.'''  $2.rjOayear.  Trial  subscriptions.  5  months 
~  forSl,  on  which  renewals  for  a  year  can  always  be 
^  <ihtained.    Send  for  free  sample  copy,  terms  to 

-  agents,  etc.   Mention  this  Magazine. 

:      THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

E  13  Astor  Place,  New  York.  : 


t      "THE  REVIEW  OF  EEVIEWS  is  the  very  beat  periodical  of  its 

kind  we  liave  evc-r  liad.  It  ia  espec'allj  rolimble  to  bii5y  people." — Mrs.  _ 
r  John  A.  Lo^on,  Editor  Home  Macaiine. 

t      "  It  is  really  iavaluabte." — EdirarJ  W.  Bolt,  Editor  Ladies  Home  JoumaL  " 
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including  FREE  copv  of  our  Autumn  Edition 
of  "GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED"  and  one 
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Sells  Iron  aud  Steel 
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Guarantee.    AddresB  Box  13o5,  Niles,  Ohio. 
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CLOVER  EXPERIMENTS. 

01)servant  I'lu-niers  luive  noticed  tlie  habit 
of  the  .sweet  or  Bokhara  clover,  Metilotux 
alba,  of  growing  in  tlie  bottoms  of  brick- 
yards and  in  jjlaces  along  the  roadside, 
where  the  surface  soil  ha.s  been  scraped 
away;  these  nnpromisiug  situations  ap- 
]i;ir('ntly  being  chosen  in  preference  to 
iiioi-e  fertile  soils.  Acting  on  the  hint  thus 
given,  the  Ohio  experiment  station  in  1888 
plowed  up,  carefully  prepared  and  seeded 
to  melilotus  a  piece  of  stiff  clay  land,  part 
of  which  had  been  stripped  of  its  soil  some 
yc;ars  previous  for  brick-making,  and 
which  had  since  been  very  unsatisfactory 
for  tillage.  Tlie, melilotus  was  allowed  to 
grow  up  and  fall  down,  reseeding  the 
ground  until  the  fall  of  18891,  when  a  quarter 
acre  of  the  originaV patch  was  plowed  and 
sown  to  wlieat,  the  same  quantity  of  similar 
land  adjoining,  which  had  been  kept  under 
rotation  of  corn,  oats  and  wheat,  being  pre- 
pared and  sown  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  manner. 

The  result  was  a  yield  of  18.6  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  from  the  land  which  had 
been  cropped  in. rotation,  while  that  which 
had  grown  melilotus  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
20.9  bushels  per  acre,  and  is  again  .self-seeded 
with  a  dense  growth  of  melilotus. 

This  experiment  alone  is  not  conclusive. 
Pi-obably  the  wheat  crop  would  have  been 
increased  as  much  at  the  end  of  one  year  as 
by  four  years'  growth  of  melilotus ;  but  it 
was  desired  to  study  the  habit  of  the  plant 
in  other  respects,  especially  that  of  self- 
seeding  and  continuous  growth  on  the 
same  land ;  therefore,  it  was  undisturbed 
until  it  had  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
maintain  itself. 

The  result  is  offered  as  a  suggestion  to 
farmers  who  have  refractory  and  unpro- 
ductive clays  which  tliey  may  wish  to 
ameliorate  cheaply.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  melilotus  has  the 
habits  of  a  weed  and  must  be  kept  in  check ; 
but  this  is  etusily  done.  ^ 

As  the  melilotus  belongs  to  the  same 
family  of  plants  as  the  clover,  it  will  be 
understood  that  its  growth  probably  adds 
actual  fertility  to  the  soil,  in  addition  to 
*iie  physical  ioqirovemeut  produced  by  its 
deep-growing  roots.  It  may  be  sown 
broadcast  in  the  spring  or  in  July,  at  the 
rate  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  seed  to  the 
acre. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENTS. 

From  Missouri.— Duncklin  county  is  In 
southeast  Missouri.  I  live  In  what  Is  called 
West  Prairie.  Though  the  county  is  well  tim- 
bered, the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  mostly  under- 
laid with  clay,  making  it  very  rich.  "Water- 
melons, Irish  and  sweet  ;^tatoes  are  in  their 
natural  element.  All  kinds  of  fruits  and  veg- 
etables that  will  grow  In  this  climate  come 
nearer  reaching  a  state  of  perfection  here  than 
anywhere  in  the  state.  We  have  the  hest 
watered  country  in  the  world.  This  is  saying 
a  great  deal,  nevertheless  it  is  true.  We  use 
the  force-pump.  We  have  only  to  drive  It 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  and  we  get  the  clean- 
est and  coldest  water  I  ever  drank.  Corn  and 
cotton  are  our  staple  crops.  Cotton,  on  account 
of  depression  in  prices,  is  fast  giving  way  to 
wheat,  oats,  rye  and  hay.  Clover,  timothy 
and  herd's  grass  grow  well.  If  there  is  anj'  place 
that  the  stock  i>ea  pays,  it  is  here,  both  as  a 
hay  crop  and  a  fertilizer.  Improved  land  ranges 
from;^$15  to  $30  an  acre.  For  the  most  part  our 
people  are  industrious  and  generous,  though 
we  have  some  dead  beats  who  have  dropped  in 
on  us  that  we  would  like  to  swap  for  better 
citizens.  I.  L.  C. 

Clarkton,  Mb. 


From  New  Hampshire.— The  main  trouble 
here  is  that  the  farms,  instead  of  being  de- 
serted,  are  sold  to  a  man  who  has  more  laud 
now  than  he  can  properly  attend,  and  the 
man  who  sells  goes  west  or  south,  or  into  the 
city.  Why  should  not  New  England  farms  be 
occupied  when  land  can  be  bought  cheaper 
than  United  States  governmgnt  land?  If  the 
land  was  twice  as  thickly  settled  as  it  is  now, 
farmers  would  not  have  so  much  to  say  about 
"hard  times."  If  the  land  is  two  thirds  rocks 
and  mountains  it  makes  a  first-class  sheep 
pasture.  The  land  is  good  for  fruit  growing 
and  the  raising  of  garden  products,  and  far- 
mers are  beginning  to  take  up  these  branches 
of  farming  to  supply  the  summer  hoarding  in- 
dustry and  manufacturing  places,  which  are 
increasing  each  year.  The  last  year  was  one 
of  more  than  usual  prosperity  for  the  farmer, 
and  good  yields,  higher  prices  and  more  active 
demands  for  his  products  have  prevailed. 
Dairying  is  carried  on  very  extejisively,  and 
the  county  is  becoming  quite  thickly  dotted 
with  creameries.  The,  annual  report  of  the 
state  board  of  agriculture  contains  the  follow- 
ing interesting  statistics :  Horses  in  the  state, 
71,270;  oxen,  19,401;  cows,  112,70(i;  other  cattle, 
-10,827;  and  119,999  sheep— a  gain  of  3,328  horses 
and  1,377  cows,  and  a  decrease  of  3,945  oxen, 
S.lOl  other  cattle  and  10,365  sheep.      C.  P.  O. 

Lyman,  K.' H.  ' 


AFTER  HARVEST 

When  the  golden  grain  has  been  shocked  and  put  away,  and  you  see  the  good  results  of 
a  hard  but  prosperous  season's  work,  your  thoughts  are  most  likely  turned  towards  the 
purchase  of  a  new  Buggy  and  Harness,  and  you  say  to  yourself,  what  make  shall  I  buy  P 
The  answer  comes  to  you  quickly— THE  CELEBRATED 

MURRAY  $55.95  BUGGY^  $5.95  HARNESS  C:: 

Better  -tn^aa.  Carolca..  — 


Their  reputation  for  style,  strength  and  dur- 
ability being  world-wide,  are  known  the 
world  over  and  are  justly  recognized  as  the 
BEST  and  CHEAPEST  Vehicles  and  Har- 
ness on  the  market.  They  are  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  prices  beyond  competition. 
No  middleman  nor  agent  gets  in  between 
them  and  the  consumer  to  increase  the  price 
of  their  goods. 

Do  you  wish  to  purchase  a  Buggy  or  Harness 
this  year  ?  If  so,  and  you  want  value  received 
for  your  money  and  something  BETTER 
THAN  GOLD,  there  is  but  one  make  to 
buy,  and  that  is  the  celebrated  "MUEK  AY . " 

Write  for  our  laree,  illnstrated  Catalograe,  containing  full  description  and  prices  ol  our 
will  mail  it  to  you  FREE.   Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write.   Address  all  letters  to 

JI-JJ^IS^  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


MURRAY 

e,  containing  full  description  and  pric 
len  yon  write.   Address  aU  letters  to 

THE  WILBER  H.  MURRAY  MANUF'G  CO., 


Many  Firms  Make  Big  Claims 

But  We  Prove  ourWords  by  Deeds 

ANJ3  WILL  WAGER 

ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  with  any 
Carriage  or  Harness  firm  in  the  XT.  S.,  same 
to  be  given  to  any  charitable  institution  by 
the  loser,  that  we  can  show  more  honest  and 
better  testimonials  for  the  "MUBRAY" 
Buggies  and  Harness  for  the  time  our  goods 
have  been  on  the  market,  than  any  one 
factory  in  the  world. 

MURRAY  "  VEHICBES  and  HARNESS.  We 


FiioM  Alabama.— Cleburne  county,  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  Georgia,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  13,000.  The  soils  are  gray,  sandy,  black, 
stiff  land-  red  clay,  etc.  The  people  of  this 
county  are  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  agri- 
culture, though  minerals  are  found  in  large 
quantities.  This  is  a  well  watered  county, 
thousands  of  streams  traversing  it.  The  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  county  is  somewhat 
hilly  and  interspersed  with  rich  and  pitiduc- 
tive  creek  lands.  The  Tallapoosa  river  flpws 
across  the  county.  The  surface  of  the  county 
is  advantageously  diversified  by  rich,  smooth 
bottoms,  beautiful  slopes  and  fine,  rolling  up- 
lands. The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  a 
good  yield  of  corn,  cotton  and  all  kinds  of  small 
grain  and  all  kinds  of  fruit.  The  county  is 
covered  with  inexhaustible  quantities  of  fine 
timber,  such  as  post-oak,  black  oak,  red  oak, 
hickory,  poplar,  sweet  and  black  gum,  pine, 
walnut,  etc.  Cleburne  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Georgia  Pacific  railroad  and  the  East  and 
West  railroad.  It  has  an  elevation  of  from 
2,000  to  2,.500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  entirely 
free  from  malaria,  and  without  a  stagnant 
pool  of  water.  The  citizenship  of  the  county 
is  made  up  of  people  from  the  best  families  in 
the  state.  The  population  is  almost  exclu- 
sively white.  Society  is  as  good  as  can  be  found 
in  any  .section  of  the  country.  There  is  as 
small  a  percentage  of  crime  in  proportion  to 
the  population  as  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  All  the  leading  denominations  have 
churches  thi'oughout  the  county.  The  farms 
of  Cleburne  county  will  raise  all  kinds  of 
grain.  Wheat,  oats,  rye,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco, 
millet  and  sorghum  are  the  leading  products. 
This  is  a  natural  garden  region.  All  kinds 
of  fruit  and  melons  grow  here  in  profusion. 
Several  nurseries  are  in  successful  operation, 
and  gardening  has  proved  a  success.  Edwards- 
ville  is  the  county-seat,  and  is  located  in  the 
center  of  the  county  on  the  Georgia  Pacific 
railroad.  Lands,  improved  and  unimproved, 
are  cheap,  and  can  be  bought  on  favorable 
terms.  Lands  rate  from  11.50  to  120  per  acre. 
There  arc  good  schools  and  churches  in  every 
community  in  the  county.  There  are  manj' 
inducements  to  any  one  d&siring  to  invest  his 
capital  here.  While  the  county  and  the  towns 
are  good  places  for  those  seeking  homes,  they 
are  also  good  places  for  persons  desiring  to 
make  investments  in  real  estate.  W.  J.  B. 
Roseivood,  Alabama. 

From  Nebraska.— Having  been  one  of  the 
original  homestead  settlers  of  Nebraska,  when 
wild  cattle  and  wolves  were  its  only  attractions, 
having  followed  farming  steadily  for  nearly 
seven  years,  having  ijrospected  by  wagon 
the  entire  state,  and  not  being  inlterested 
in  selling  real  estate,  I  deem  it  no.  egotism  to 
say  that  I  am  comijetent  to  sound  the  praises 
or  proclaim  the  drawbacks  of  the  state.  I  live 
in  what  was  a  portion  of  old  Cheyenne  county 
when  I  took  out  my  homestead  papers.  I  have 
traversed  its  territory  yearly  in  nearly  every 
direction.  I  can  trui^hfully  say,  from  a 
farmer's  point  of  view,  that  this  portion  of 
Nebi'aska  cannot  be  excelled  for  its  excellency 
of  soil,  climate  or  .scenery.  Although  dubbed 
the  "American  desert"  by  some,  it  is,  when 
rightly  tilled,  a  fairly  good,  all  around  agricul- 
tural country.  Its  mild  winters  and  perpetual 
pasturage  make  it  a  stockman's  paradise.  We 
have  no  blizzards  (propei'ly)  nor  cyclones,  very 
few  electric  storms  and  no  hail  in  the 
valleys  proper.  All  that  is  needed  here  to 
make  farming  a  success  without  irrigation  is 
thrifty,  industrious,  intelligent  farming, 
adapting  it  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
climate.  We  who  are  not  Irrigating  this  year 
have  everything  as  nice  as  the  wet-land  farm- 
ers, with  less  .smut  in  our  wheat.  However, 
irrigation  is  a  benefit  in  case  of  drought,  and 
the  cheapness  and  (*ase  of  getting  it  here  war- 
rant farmers  in  its  use.  By  this  time'  next 
year  every  acre  of  farming  land  in  this  county 
and  all  down  the  Plattcvalley  will  be  under 
water.  Let  the  good  work  go  on.  Our  thresh- 
ing is  progressing,  and  wheat  and  oats  arg 
yielding  2-5  and  30  bushels  per  acre.  All  kinds 
of  vegetables  are  excellent.  There  has  been 
no  perceptible  effect  in  the  last  two  years  by 
drought  on  any  lands  jiroperly  cultivated. 
This  will  be  a  veritable  garden  for  small 
grains,  as  the  past  two  seasons  have  demon- 
strated. Flouring-mills,  steam  threshers  and 
binders  are  multiplying  fast.  Corn  also  does 


well,  and  is  a  sure  crop  when  listed.  Quarters 
(deeded)  are  going  like  hot  cakes  at  from  $8  to 
112.50  per  acre.  Tree  claims  and  other  un- 
deeded  lands  can  be  had  at  from  $300,  $500,  8S00, 
and  $1,000,  according  to  location,  etc.  No  gov- 
ernment land  can  now  be  had,  unless  it  is 
back  on  the  table  lands,  which  are  subject  to 
too  much  hail.  This  county  has  no  railroad 
yet,  but  two  are  heading  for  us,  and  before 
spring  we  will  hear  the  old  familiar  locomo- 
tive puffing  through  our  beautiful  valleys. 
This  will  comjilete  ourglory,  as  we  have  towns, 
churches  and  every  necessity  of  civilization. 
Gcring,  Neb.  A.  V.  P. 


■  From  Mississippi— Coast  Countey.— Still 
lingering  in  this  delightful  climate  and  enjoy- 
ing the  charming  attractions  which  this  coast 
country  affords,  I  can  give  your  readers,  from 
personal  observation,  some  further  facts  per- 
taining to  this  section  of  the  country.  The 
coast  country  along  Mississippi  sound  has  long 
been  a  summer  resort  for  southern  people. 
Situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  lying  high  and  dry  above  the  sea, 
there  is  no  wonder  that  wealthy  people  from 
New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  other  southern  cities 
seek  its  friendly  iDrotectiou  from  the  heat  of 
summer.  The  weather  is  never  excessively 
hot  nor  very  uncomfortable,  except,  perhaps, 
for  an  hour  during  any  summer  day,  for  re- 
freshing breezes' are  sure  to  come  landward, 
laden  with  freshness  and  the  health-giving 
odor  and  elixir  of  the  brine  of  the  sea.  Just 
now  the  coast  towns  and  cities  are  swarming 
with  visitors— people  who  occupy  during  the 
summer  months  their  own  cottages'aud  villas. 
Many  others  rent  cottages  for  the  summer 
season,  besides  hundreds  of  transient  visitors, 
who  crowd  the  hotels  and  boarding-houses. 
Buring  the  i-ecent  torrid  term,  which  was 
nearly  general  throughout  the  northern  states, 
the  thermometer,  standing  on  the  gallery,  or 
porch,  against  the  southwest  side  of  the  house 
we  occupy,  reached  92°  but  once,  and  then  only 
for  an  hour,  for  the  sea  breeze  came,  and  it 
soon  fell  several  degrees.  The  temperature 
during  the  warmest  weather,  a.side  from  the 
above  occasion,  has  been  comfortable  and 
pleasant,  with  an  average  of  about  SI-*,  while 
for  the  balance  of  the  time  the  mercury  has 
lingered  in  the  neighborhood  of  78°.  Besides, 
the  rains  (which  have  been  rather  more  fre- 
quent and  copious  than  is  usual,  I  am  told) 
have  refreshed  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants 
in  this  region  during  the  warm  weather.  The 
charms  of  this  coa.st  have  been  often  told  in 
jjrose  and  poetry,  yet  they  are  ever  new.  The 
able  and  brilliant  founder  and  life-long  editor 
of  the  Louisville  Journal  described  them  in 
glowing  verse  to  his  wife,  in  ISlfj,  inscribed, 
"To  One  Afar."  A  nature  so  full  of  the  spirit 
of  poetry  as  was  his  needed  only  such  inspira- 
tion as  he  found  all  around  him  here  to  fire 
his  poetic  genius  and  impel  him  to  pour  forth 
his  impassioned  soul  in  the  exquisite  lines  re- 
ferred to.  They  may  be  found  in  .several  com- 
pilations of  miscellaneous  poetry  from  the 
sweetest  singers  the  world  has  produced.  The 
gifted  Prentice  has  long  since  joined  the  silent 
majority,  but  the  beauties  and  attractions  his 
wizard  i^en  portrayed  still  remain  to  gladden 
the  hearts  of  those  who  love  to  look  at  Nature 
in  her  loveliest  garb.  The  boating,  bathing 
and  fishing  here  are  unsurpassed.  The  sound 
and  Bilo.xi  bay  at  this  point  are  lined  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore  with ,  bath-houses, 
where  every  day  hundreds  of  people  enjoy  a 
dip.  Invalids  come  to  obtain  benefit  from  sea 
baths,  numbers  of  them  from  a  long  distance. 
Every  day  the  sound  and  aidjaceut  waters  are 
dotted  with  the  white  sails  of  sail-boats, 
yatehs,  etc.  Regattas  are  frequent  with  pleas- 
ure parties.  The  fi.shing  is  excellent.  The 
writer  hooked  a  fine  specimen  of  the  "red- 
fish"— enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  the 
family  meal— in  a  few  minutes  after  casting  a 
line  this  morning.  These  waters  are  full  of 
fine  fish,  as  fine  as  are  found  in  the  Mexican 
main.  A  former  letter  in  these  columns 
brought  many  letters  of  inquiry,  which  were 
cheerfully  answered.  Let  me  suggest  to  those 
who,  inadvertantly  no  doubt,  forgot  to  enclose 
a  stamp  to  pay  postage  on  the  answers  they  re- 
ceived, that  while  the  undersigned  will  gladly 
furnish  desired  information  (at  some  loss  of 
time  and  expense  for  stationery),  he  modestly 
prefers  that  the  beneficiary  of  the  answers 
written  in  response  to  questions  shall  send  a 


postage-.stamp,  which  must  adorn  every  letter 
transmitted  in  Uncle  Sam's  mail-pouches.  I 
have  watched  the  progress  of  the  seasons  and 
the  outcome  thus  far  of  the  products  grown  on 
the  coast,  and  it  has  been  accompanied  with 
inuch  satisfaction.  One  frost  in  the  spring  did 
considerable  injury  to  strawberries  and  hurt 
the  early* peaches  and  pears.  I  am  told  that  it 
was  unusually  severe ;  that  a  fro.st  at  such  a 
time  rarely  occurs.  Strawberries,  however, 
recovered  very  soon  and  the  strawberry  season 
was  a  long  one.  Some  vegetables  were  checked, 
in  growth,  but  were  in  market  in  a  few  weeks 
thei-eafter.  The  iiifiux  of  people  from  the 
cities  makes  a  sharp  demand  for  everything 
raised,  and  large  quantities  are  of  necessity 
brought  from  New  Orleans.  A  few  items 
about  peaches,  pears  and  grapes,  raised  this 
year  near  this  place,  must  suffice  for  this  letter. 
Parker  Earle  &  Sons  haVe  a  large  but  young 
fruit  farm  two  miles  from  this  place.  Their 
peach  crop  this  season  was  seven  hundred 
bushels  of  marketable  fruit,  which  averaged 
$3  per  bushel.  They  have  also  a  young  vine- 
yard, from  which  they  sent  away  25  tons  of 
marketable  grapes,  for  which  they  received 
a  trifle  over  five  cents  a  pound.  It  will  I  e  rec- 
ollected that  fruit  raised  here  is  the  first  to 
reach  market,  either  .south  or  north,  except 
what  southern  BMorida  can  forward.  A  grower 
of  Le  Conte  pears,  three  miles  from  town,  sold 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  crop  for  $2  per 
bushel,  some  for, $1.50,  and  the  poorest  fruit  for 
$1  per  bushel.  This  man  has  3,000  trees,  old 
and  young,  mostly  young.  In»four  years  they 
will  all  be  in  bearing.  His*  oldest  trees— 12 
years— average  ten  bushels  to  the  tree  in  favor- 
able years.  In  five  years  his  crop  will  prob- 
ably average  not  less  than  three  and  one  half 
bushels  to  the  tree,  .some  yielding  ten  bushels 
per  tree.  That  will  he  10,500  bushels.  Tli 
money  received  for  five  hundred  bu.shels  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  labor,  packages  and 
freight,  leaving,  even  at  $1  per  bushel,  $10,000. 
It  is  proper  to  say  that  this  coast  is  not  only  a 
summer  resort  for  southern  people,  but  is  be- 
coming more  and  more,  as  its  atti'actions 
become  more  widely  known,  a  resort  for 
northern  people  during  the  winter  months. 
Ocean  Springs,  Miss.  T.  H.  G. 


BICYCLES  GIVEN  AWAY 

fiiFREE  '"OBOYSkH  OIRLS  UNDER  18. 
If  any  Boy  or  Girl  %vaDt3  an  eie^ant  High 
I  Grade  Safety  Bicycle  (26  Inch  wheels)  free 
on  easy  conditions,  write  at  once  to  the 
Western  Co.,  334  Dearliorn  St., Chicago,  III. 


WHEREVER  THE 
ROC.KER  WASHER 

is  used  the  Washboard 
becomes  aaSelic  of 
Barbarism.  It  is  war- 
ranted to  do  the  washing 
of  an  ordinary  family  in 
one  hour  as  cleas  as  can 
be  washed  by  iiand.  Write 
for  full  description  and 
prices.  ISocker  Wash- 
er Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
u  Agents  wanted. 


GOLD  RINGS 


 and  

Silvered  Spoons 


GIVEN  AWAY. 


Every  Boy,  Girl 
or  Woman  who 

wants  a  Solid  Gold 

  King  or  12  Silvered 

Hhuuld  send  us  their  name 
thin  publication.  Ad 


'i'ea's'puuns  ior  iioliiiii^? 

on  a  pudtal  card  and  nientiuii  _ 
diews  HOBB'S  IHEDICINE  COl,  Chicagd,  III 

GRAND  OFFER 

FOR  30  DAYS. 

A  fiiieS2;>  wiitch  to  every  reader 
of  this  paper.  Cut  this  out  and 
send  it  to  us  with  your  full  naini' 
and  address  and  we  will  send 
you  one  of  these  fine  14  K.  gold 
plated  inlaid  watches.  The  base 
of  the  case  is  made  of  fine  jewel- 
er's metal  which  is  guaranteed 
to  wear  20  years.  The  movement 
is  beautifully  jeweled  and  da- 
maskeened throughout.  You 
examine  it  at  the  E.Ypress  and  if 
you  are  satisfied  it  is  etiual  In 
appearance  to  any  420 gold  watch 
you  pay  the  agent  our  sample 
price.  SS. 8.5,  and  it  is  yours.  If 
you  will  send  the  cash  SS.S.'i  with 
your  order  by  registered  nniil, 
thereby  saving  us  the  express 
cliarges,  we  will  make  you  a 
present  of  a  fine  gold-plated 
to  match  the  watch.  This  offer  will  not  be 
made  again.  Remember  we  send  onr  guarantee  that 
the  watch  can  be  returned  any  time  within  one  year 
if  found  other\\  ise  tlian  represented.  Addi-ess  at  nnce 
KEENE'ti  Mammcitli  Watch  House.  1301  WashiniJton 
street,  Sample  Dept.  12,  Boston,  Mass. 
 Mention  this  paper  when  you  write.  


Always  mention  this  paper  when  answer- 
ing advertisements,  as  adrertisers  often 
have  dill'erent  articles  adTertiscd  in  several 
papers. 
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TME  farm  AlsfID  FIRESIDE. 


September  xb,  is92. 


NAMELESS. 

There  is  no  name,  no  mark,  no  sign, 

To  tell  who  lies  helow 
The  tall,  rank  grass,  where  daisies  shine 

And  pale  primroses  blow  ; 
Yet  mounifully  the  linden  wiu-e 

And  sunbeams  gently  play, 
As  if  within  that  nameless  grave 

An  exiled  monarch  lay. 

No  monarch  sleeps  a  whit  more  sound 

In  dim  cathedral  isles 
Thau  this  puor  heart  in  eai'th^e  green  bound 

Beneath  the  sun's  glad  smiles. 
Though  it  may  be  that  alien  earth 

Eutombs  his  lifeless  clay, 
Far  fruio  the  land  that  gave  him  birth, 

He  rests  in  peace  to-day. 

Did  friends  around  his  death-bed  watch 

And  wait  his  latest  sigh. 
With  parted  lips,  as  if  to  catch 

His  ling'ring  fond  good-by  ? 
Or  did  he  die  an  outcast  lone, 

With  none  to  pray  or  weep, 
With  none  to  hear  his  dying  moan 

Or  close  his  eyes  in  sleep? 
Did  death  come  to  him  as  a  friend 

That  brings  repose  and  peace. 
And  bliss  that  ne'er  shall  know  an  end, 

And  joy  that  will  not  cease? 
We  only  know  he  sleeps  below 

The  daisies  and  the  grass, 
\Vhere,  ever  tenderly  and  slow, 

The  lingering  sunbeams  pass. 

—Chanihers'  Journal. 


JOHNSON'S  FORTUNE. 

I'VE  done  my  best,  mother,"  Farmer 
Hobbs  said,  coming  in  hot  and  tired 
from  the  hay-field.  "That  there  dratted 
machine  won't  worli,  and  ef  I  am  to 
save  my  hay,  I'll  have  to  take  that  in- 
trust money  and  buy  a  new  machine." 
"I  think  you'd  better  not,  father,"  Mrs. 
Hobbs  answered,  in  mild  alarm.  "I  don't 
know  where  you're  goin'  to  get  any  more,  and 
Johnson  is  powerful  clost  about  gettiu'  the 
money  on  time.  I'd  be  afeard  to  let  it  run 
over  a  minute." 

"Well,  but,  Lucindy,  the  hay's  wuth  more'n 
the  intrust,  and  you  knowthey's  notakin'  the 
stock  through  the  winter  without  it.  The 
cattle  might  kinder  rub  along,  but  the  horses 
is  jist  plum  ableeged  to  have  their  timothy, 
and  my  timothy  is  as  fine  a  piece  as  you  ever 
sot  eyes  on." 

■"Suppose  you  try  again,"  Mrs.  Hobbs  sug- 
gested, helping  her  husband  to  a  luscious 
quarter  of  raspberry  pie.  "I'll  go  out  with 
you  and  help  onchoke  her,  and  we'll  use 
plenty  of  ile,  and  mebbe  you  can  rub  through 
jest  this  oncet."- 

"Well,  I'll  try,  Lucindy ,  I  hain't  no  hopes, 
but  I  would  like  to  save  that  intrust  money." 

Mrs.  Hobbs  stayed  in  the  field  till  five  o'clock, 
and  the  hay  was  cut  with  few  delays.  The 
girls  brought  out  the  supper,  which  was  eaten 
■^■•-tli  much  relish  in  the  hay-field.  The  horses 
being  watered  and  fed,  the  work  went  on  by 
the  big  harvest  moon,  and  at  ten  o'clock  the 
hay  from  the  "big  medder"  was  in  the  stacks. 

A  few  days  after,  Jim  Johnson  came  out  to 
see  if  the  interest  money  was  ready.  He  tied 
his  horse  under  a  tree  and  started  through  the 
meadow  to  see  Mr.  Hobbs,  who  was  fencing 
his  riclvs  at  the  other  side. 

"Moses  and  the  buUrushes!  What's  that?" 
he  asked,  gazing  at  glinty  blue  reflections 
floating  on  pools  of  water  standing  everywhere, 
for  it  had  rained  heavily  the  night  before. 
"Oil,  and  no  mistake!"  he  went  on,  after  dip- 
ping his  finger  into  a  puddle  and  testing  it 
carefully  with  his  nose. 

It  wag  only  the  day  before  that  the  papers 
had  contained  an  account  of  some  new  oil- 
fields found  not  above  twenty  miles  away;  an 
old  partner  of  Jim  had  been  the  first  to  invest, 
and  was  consequently  fabulously  i-ich. 

Johnson  carefully  rubbed  his  finger  on  his 
pocket  handkerchief,  stowed  Xhe  latter  in  a 
deep  pocket  and  hastened  across  the  field,  his 
face  pale  and  his  eyes  glittering  very  uupleas- 
antl.v.  He  tried  to  greet  the  farmer  with  his 
accustomed  familiarity,  „ut  his  words  came 
by  jerks  and  in  gusts,  and  his  throat  became 
so  dry  that  he  could  scarcely  articulate. 

"What's  the  matter?  Hain't  you  well?"  Mr. 
Hobbs  asked,  suspending  his  work  to  gaze 
curiously  at  his  visitor.  "You  look  taller- 
colored  as  the  dead,  an'  your  eyes  is  like  burnt 
holes  in  a  blanket." 

''No,  thank  you,  not  at  all,"  Johnson  replied 
at  random.  ''I'm  quite  well,  except  husky 
sore  throat^are  you  well?  And  the  family?" 

"Pretty  fair— we've  got  a  good  deal  of  health 
mixe(i  up  amongst  us— you  knowthey's  twelve 
all  told." 

"Yes,  a  large,  interesting  family— want  to 
sell  the  ferm?" 

He  tried  to  make  the  question  less  eager,  but 
he  could  not  quiet  the  tremor  in  hi.s  voice, 
and  he  was  in  mortal  dread  lest  Mr.  Hobbs 
should  have  some  reason  to  cross  the  field  and 
seethe  oil,  when  his  "cake  would  be  dough," 
as  he  mentally  expressed  it. 

"No,"  Mr.  Hobbs  replied  shortly,  and  went 
on'with  his  work. 

"I'U  give  you  a  good  price  for  it— I  want 
it  for  a  combination  shoe  factory.  Set  a 
flgger." 

"Well,  twelve  thousand— a  thousand  apiece," 
said  Mr.  Hobbs,  jokingly ;  the  farm  was  not 
worth  more  than  a  third  of  that  sum. 

''I'il' take  it,"  with  a  gasp.  "Here's  Afte?  to 
bind  tlje  bargain,  and  \'Vi  fill  out  a-chick'  for 
the  balance  right  her^ ." 


He  did  so,  and  handed  the  paper  to  Mr. 
Hobbs,  who  kept  his  countenance  and  received 
It  with  perfect  gravity.  Privately  he  was  con- 
vinced that  Johnson  was  crazy. 

"Come  to  the  house  and  sign  the  contract  for 
the  deed." 

"All  right." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobbs  accompanied  Johnson  to 
town,  and  were  thunderstruck  when  tljey 
learned  that  the  sale  was  real,  and  that  they 
had  tvelve  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank. 

"Sense  that  Johnson  hain't  crazy,"  Hobbs 
began  as  soon  as  he  was  clear  of  the  town, 
"why,  they's  somethiu' in  the  wind.  It  may 
be  a  shoe  factry,  but  I  don't  believe  it.  I  won- 
der ef  they've  found  gold?" 

"It  don't  make  no  sort  o'  defiference  to  us, 
father,"  Mi's.  Hobbs  answered.  She  was  afraid 
that  her  husband  would  take  alarm  and  want 
to  "rue  back,"  as  she  expressed  it.  "No,  it 
don't  make  a  grain  o'  defference  to  us,  an' 
we've  got  enough  for  the  place  ef  they  find 
dimints.  I  never  did  like  it,  an'  I  don't  keer 
how  soon  we  git  away.  Let's  buy  back  our 
six  acres  on  the  edge  of  Cloverdale.  We  can 
git  it  for  three  thousand,  an'  then  you'll  have 
nine  thousand  to  put  out  at  Intrust." 

"Yes,  mother." 

"And  we  kin  git  little  Jim  his  cornet  and 
send  him  ofl' to  be  learnt  to  play." 

"You  kin  do  jist  as  you  please,  mother.  I'm 
rich  enough  now,  I  reckin,  to  do  as  I  like,  and 
I  hope  I  won't  never  want  to  do  nothin'  very 
bad." 

"That's  somethin'  you  never  did  do,  father," 
dutifully  replied  his  wife,  "and  I  don't  believe 
bein'  rich  is  a-goiu'  to  change  you  much.  If  it 
would  I'd  want  somethin'  to  come  along  and 
take  the  money  away  from  us,  because  it  can't 
never  pay  to  give  up  doin'  good." 

As  soon  as  the  transfer  was  made  and  the 
deed  recorded,  Johnson  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  his  whilom  partner: 

"Come  on— bring  all  your  loose  cash— oil  in 
abundance." 

The  cash  was  s  :it  with  instructions  to  buy 
adjoining  farms  on  option  of  thirty  days;  the 
oil  man  would  come  later  and  bring  an  expert. 

The  farms  were  bargained  for  at  ridiculously 
low  figures,  and  then  Johnson  invited  his 
friends  out  to  see  his  "find." 

"I  tell  you,  boys,"  he  said,  as  he  rode  up  and 
tied  his  horse  to  the  meadow  fence,  "the  whole 
earth  Is  jist  a-soakin'  with  it,  and  it's  jist 
burstin'  out  of  the  ground.  You  see  this 
country  has  never  had  any  oil  taken  out  of  it," 
he  went  on  glibly,  "and  as  it  is  constantly 
generating  it  has  become  so  chock  full  that 
the  ground  can't  hold  it  and  it's  compelled  to 
come  out.  You'd  be  astonished  to  see  how  it  is 
actually  boiling  up."  * 

"It  must  be  wasting  If  it  is  in  that  condi- 
tion," some  one  remarked.  *  ^ 

"What's  a  waste  of  a  few  millions  o'  bar- 
rels?" scornfully  retorted  Johnson.  "There's 
enough  left  for  me  and  my  family  and  all  my 
poor  relations." 

B5-  this  time  others,  having  heard  the  news, 
had  arrived  at  the  farm,  and  quite  a  crowd 
had  gathered  when  the  partner  with  the  ex- 
pei-t  drove  up,  followed  by  Mr.  Hobbs. 

"Just  wait  until  you  examine  these  blue 
patches,'.'  Johnson  said  to  the  two  men  after 
they  had  alighted  from  their  buggy.  "Now 
tell  me  if  you  ever  saw  a  surer  Indication  of 
oil?" 

The  expert  gave  a  glance  over  the  field,  took 
a  quick  survey  of  the  conformation  of  the 
country,  and  opened  his  lips  to  speak;  but  be- 
fore he  could  articulate  a  word,  Mr.  Hobbs 
broke  into  the  conversation  with  a  remark 
that  sent  the  cold  chills  down  Johnson's 
spine. 

"And  is  it  them  blue  patches  that  indicate 
ile?"  he  asked,  with  a  glance  half  pitying, 
half  contemptuous.  "That's  a  fact,  for  I  used 
mor'n  two  gallon  on  my  ole  mowin'-machine, 
a-tryin'  to  git  through  the  season  without 
buyin'  a  new  one." 

"Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you,  sir,"  said  John- 
son's partner. 

"All  the  lesson  I  git  out  of  it,"  again  put  in 
Mr.  Hobbs,  "is  that  when  you  are  a-cuttin' 
hay  use  plenty  of  lie." 

"It's  a  —swindle !"  Johnson  broke  out,  livid 
with  rage.  "And  I'll  land  you  in  the  pen  be- 
fore this  is  over." 

"Don't  talk  to  me  about  swindling,"  Mr. 
Hobbs  began,  advancing  upon  Johnson,  who 
retreated  to  his  buggy.  "Who  was  it  swindled 
the  Widow  Robinson  out  of  her  property  and 
drove  her  to  commit  suicide?  Who  was  it 
tliat  swindled  the  jjeople  out  of  their  taxes  and 
barely  missed  the  j)en?  Who  was  it  that 
swindled—" 

Johnson  gave  his  horse  a  lash  with  the  whip 
and  drove  rapidly  awaj'. 

"I  didn't  know  nothin' about  this  ile  busi- 
ness until  this  mornin',"  Mr.  Hobbs  explained 
to  the  people  present.  "I  knowed  they  was 
somethin'  up,  but  I  had  no  idy  what  it  was, 
for  I  supposed  every  blamed  fool  in  the  coun- 
try would  know  machine-ile  on  a  medder  after 
a  rain."— IFater^i/. 


TALKING  WITH  MONKEYS. 

If  a  person  should  be  cast  upon  an  island 
inhabited  by  a  strange  race  of  people,  whose 
speech  was  so  unlike  his  own  that  he  could 
not  understand  a  single  word,  he  would  watch 
their  actions,  hoping  to  gain  some  idea  of 
their  meaning  in  that  way.  Gradually  he 
would  learn  to  associate  a  certain  sound  with 
a  certain  act,  until  finally  he  would  be  able  to 
understand  the  sound  without  seeing  the  acti 
In  such  a  way  missionaries  often  ba'^ie  to 
learn  to  converse  with  savage  tribes. 


It  is  in  a  very  similar  way  that  I  have 
learned  to  talk  with  monkeys,  only  I  have 
bean  compelled  to  resort  to  some  vei-y  novel 
means  of  doing  my  part  of  the  talking  It 
had  been  my  belief  for  many  year.s  that  an- 
imals of  the  same  kind  could  talk  to  each 
other.  I  thought  if  I  could  learn  to  talk  their 
way  I  might  converse  with  them  and  know 
just  what  they  meant  when  they  made 
sounds.  But  I  found  it  difficult  to  imitate 
some  sounds  made  by  .some  animals;  in  fact, 
I  could  not  hop^  to  ever  learn  to  utter  them 
correctly. 

After  observing  many  kinds  of  animals,  I 
found  that  monkeys  had  a  greater  number 
and  variety  of  sounds  than  any  other  animal, 
ps  far  as  I  could  determine,  and  I  set  out  seri- 
ously to  learn  to  make  those  sounds  as  well  as 
I  could.  But  I  soon  found  that  each  kind  of 
monkey  had  a  set  of  sounds  of  his  own,  and 
also  that  very  few  of  them  could  be  imitated 
by  the  human: voice.  But  I  hoped  to  learn 
the  meanings  of  some  of  them,  and  whether 
they  were  really  speech.  I  tried  very  hard, 
but  I  could  not  imitate  them  well.  A  monkey 
has  such  a  sharp  voice,  and  It  is  very  difficult 
to  make  the  same  sounds  with  the  human 
voice. 

At  last  I  fell  upon  a  plan  by  which  I  could 
make  them  think  I  was  a  great-grandfather 
monkey.  I  got  a  phonograph  and  took  it  to 
an  old  monkey's  cage ;  every  sound  she  made 
was  recorded  by  the  machine.  When  the 
record  was  repeated  to  other  monkeys  \,Qey 
instantly  recognized  the  sounds,  and  looked 
about  for  the  speaker.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  any  sound  of  the  lower  animals  was -ever 
j)ut  on  record  by  any  means  whatever. 

I  went  to  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  other 
cltie^,  and  made  records  of  many  kinds  of 
monkeys.  Then  I  woijld  take  the  sounds 
made  by  a  monkey  in  Chicago  and  repeat 
them  by  the  phonograph  to  a  monkey  in 
Charleston,  and  notice  what  that  monkey 
would  do.  Moreover,  I  would  sit  and  repeat 
sounds  to  rhyself  until  they  were  perfectly 
familial-,  and  then  I  would  try  to  imitate 
them.  I  finally  was  able  to  imitate  a  few  of 
the  sounds  well  enough  to  make  a  monkey 
know  what  I  said  to  him.  By  watching  care- 
fully what  a  monkey  would  do  at  certain 
sounds,  of  course  I  gained  an  idea  as  to  the 
meaning  of 'those  sounds. 

Their  way  of  talking  is  very  different  from 
ours.  For  example,  if  a  monkey  is  hungrj-  he 
will  use  one  certain  sound,  and  he  will  use 
that  same  sound  when  he  means  "to  eat,"  or 
means  anything  whatever  about  food  or 
hunger  or  eating.  The  word  is  a  little  like  our 
English  word  "who."  Phonetically  it  is  very 
nearly  represented  by  the  letters  "wh-u-w." 
I  have  a  fine  graphophoue  record  of  the  chim- 
panzees In  the  zoological  garden  at  Cincin- 
nati, and  I  can  repeat  some  of  the  sounds  with 
my  own  voice  with  very  little  effort;  but  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
them  sufficiently  to  know  what  any  of  them 
mean  yet,  but  they  are  not  difficult  to  speak. 

A  small  monkey  named  Jennie  was  one  of 
my  little  teachers.  Before  visiting  her  I  was 
warned  by  her  master  that  she  did  not  like 
strangers,  and  that  I  must  be  very  cautious 
with  ner  or  she  would  do  me  some  harm. 
At  my  request  he  had  Jennie  chained  to  a 
small  tree  in  the  side  yard,  and  forbade  any  of 
the  family  entering  it.  When  I  approached 
her  she  was  entirely  alone.  I  went  up  to  her 
with  the  salutation  which  I  have  described  as 
meaning  food.  She  responded  with  the  same 
word.  I  approached  and  gave  her  first  a  pea- 
nut or  two,  then  a  pecan,  which  she  held  up 
to  me,  uttering  a  peculiar  sound.  I  did  not 
know  what  it  was,  nor  had  I  ever  heard  it  be- 
fore, but  I  procured  two  stones,  a  large  one 
and  a  small  one,  when  she  proceeded  at  once 
to  crack  the  nut  with  great  dexterity. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  in  great  doubt 
whether  monkeys  do  this  until  they  have 
been  taught  by  man  to  do  so,  for  I  have  seen 
many  monkeys  who  had  no  idea  of  the  act 
till  shown  how.  While  I  am  aware  that 
monkeys  do  many  verj'  human-like  things,  I 
think  thej'  are  accredited  with  many  things 
which  they  do  not  really  perform.  People  see 
them  do  certain  things  and  they  imagine  the 
rest,  to  make  out  a  complete  act.  The  chim- 
panzees in  Cincinnati  eat  their  food  with 
knife  and  fork,  drink  from  a  cup  and  use  a 
napkin,  but  they  have  been  taught  by  man. 

One  of  the  objects  of  my  studies  has  been  to 
learn  just  what  their  own  mental  resources 
are  and  what  ingenuity  they  possess  without 
having  had  a'ny  teaching  from  man,  and  as 
far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  and  Mr.  Stan- 
ley and  others  confirm  my  opinion,  such  acts 
are  far  in  advance  of'  any  simian  idea,  I 
think  they  really  talk  as  far  as  it  is  actually 
necessary,  but  that  they  have  only  the  very 
simplest  rudiments  of  speech— are  not  capable 
of  carrying  on  a  conversation  of  any  lengtli; 
that  they  have  only  the  means  of  expressing 
their  natural  wants  and  doing  that  in  the 
veiy  simplest  ihanner. 

If  a  monkey  wants  somptliing  to  drink  he 
uses  .sound  nearly  like  "ecgk,"  which  is  quite 
sharp,  and  he  repeats  it  so  rapidly  that  we 
might  think  he  hadjnade  quite  a  speech,  when 
he  had  only  said  over  and  over  that  one  word. 

I  have  not  confined  my  studies  to  monkeys 
alone.  I  have  made  many  phonographic  rec- 
ords of  lions,  tigers,  dogs,  cats,  parrots,  ma- 
caws, and  men  of  many  races,  and  among  the 
records  I  have  some  verj'  curious  sounds; 
and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  cer- 
tain sounds  are  made  by  animals  that  have 
certain  kinds  of  jaws,  and  that  length  of  the 
jaw  is' an  index  to  the  power  of  speech.  , 


I  am  aware  that  many  people  shake  their 
heads  and  declare  that  the  sound  made  by 
the  lower  animals  are  unlike  those  made  by 
man,  and  tlie-y  try  to  believe  that  only  man 
can  talk.  But  the  facts  remain  the  same.  In 
what  way  can  man  be  injured  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  other  animals  can  talk?  Other 
animals  see,  hear,  taste  and  smell,  as  men  do; 
they  hunger,  thir.st  and  think;  they  are  con- 
scious of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  are  capable 
of  expressing  sensations  received  from  with- 
out, or  conceived  within ;  and  we  know  that 
the  only  motive  of  expression  is  to  convey  an 
idea  to  another.  Animals  make  voluntary 
sounds,  which  others  hear  and  understand, 
reply  to  and  obey.  In  what  respect  is  this  not 
speech? 

From  the  fact  that  monkeys  construct  a 
whole  sentence  with  one  woi-d  of  our  sound, 
I  have  coined  the  word  "monophone"  to  de- 
scribe their  language.  Each  species  has  its 
own  peculiar  tongue,  and  thejc  do  not  seem  to 
try  to  learn  to  speak  that  of  any  other  kind. 
When  two  dififerent  kinds  are  caged  together 
they  learn  to  understand  but  not  to  speak 
each  other's  language.  The  same  sound  does 
not  mean  the  same  thing  in  all  tongues.  They 
produce  the  sounds  with  the  vocal  organs  the 
same  as  human  speech.  From  the  rudiments 
contained  in  their  speech  the  forms  of  human 
speech  could  be  developed.  The  phonograph 
reveals  many  coinciding  features. 

I  think  I  have  interpreted  six  words  of  the 
Cabuchin  speech  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt, 
and  I  shall  soon  have  three  or  four  more.  I 
think  thej'  only  have  nine  or  ten  roots,  which 
are  modified  slightly  in  uttering,  so  they  may 
have  in  all  from  thirty  to  forty  words.— ij.  L. 
Garner,  in  Waverly. 


AUTUMN  CARE  OF  ROSES. 

^  Roses  have  enemies,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so 
hard  to  succeed  with  them  as  many  flower 
lovers  suppose.  Most  ilisect  pests  yield  to 
sprinklings  of  hellebore  il  water  or  kerosene 
emulsion.  Rose-bugs  are  not  very  trouble- 
some on  a  clay  soil,  and  such  a  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  their  needs.  We  never  take  our 
roses  from  the  ground  to  protect  them,  having 
learned  that  it  can  be  done  much  more  eflfect- 
uallj'  where  they  s^and.  What  is  called  an 
"open"  winter  is  much  more  severe  upon  roses 
than  is  steady  cold,  even  though  it  be  below 
zero.  Our  method  of  protection  for  winter  is 
to  draw  the  earth  up  around  the  base  of  the 
plant  for  perhaps  six  inches.  A  quantity  of 
leaves  is  then  put  over  it,  and  the  whple  is 
covered  with  bagasse— the  refuse  from  an  am- 
ber-cane mill.  Evergreen  boughs  are  equally 
good  over  the  leaves,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  corn  stalks  might  answer  if  there  was  no 
grain  to  draw  mice.  It  is  not  safe  to  remove^ 
all  the  covering  from  the  bushes  at  once  in 
spring,  as  a  cold,  dry  wind  does  them  as  mucli 
injury  as  a  freeze.  We  throw  the  coarse  litter 
from  the  top,  remove  the  leaves  and  throw 
back  the  litter,  leaving  it  till  the  branches 
have  time  to  dry  off  and  harden.  Then  all  the 
covering  is  removed,  the  bushes  are  pruned, 
the  eartli  leveled  and  cultivated  and  a  gener- 
ous coating  of  stable  manure  is  worked  into 
the  soil.  Roses  should  not  be  covered  until 
the  approach  of  real  winter.  On  that  last  day 
when  the  ground  freezes  a  little  all  day,  put 
them  into  their  wAter  overcoats,  and  the 
chances  are  that  their  sleep  will  be  sweet  and 
their  awakening  joyous.  We  rarely  lose  more 
than  one  bush  in  a  dozen,  and  that  is  not  dis- 
couraging. Roses  are  not  greatly  injured  by 
light  frosts,  and  the  ever-bloomer  will  yield  a 
handful  of  buds  almost  until  snow  flies. — 
American  Garden. 


AN  ACTIVE  MIND. 

People  who  have  passed  all  their  lives  in  the 
steady  jog-trot  of  some  regular  line  can  hardly 
realize  sometimes  that  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
pound one's  ideas.  But  the  following  shows 
the  advantage  of  having  an  active  mind. 

"Of  what  use  is  all  your  studying  and  your 
books?"  said  an' honest  farmer  to  an  ingenious 
inventor;  "they  don't  make  the  corn  grow, 
nor  produce  vegetables  for  market.  My  Sam 
does  more  good  witli  his  plow  in  one  month 
than  you  can  do  with  your  books  and  papers 
in  a  whole  year." 

"What  plow  does  j'our  sou  use?"  said  the  in- 
ventor, quietly. 

"Why,  h%  uses  's  plow,  to  be  sure.  He  can  ^ 

do  nothing  with  any  othei-.  By  using  this 
plow  we  save  half  the  labor,  and  raise  three 
times  as  much  as  we  could  with  the  old  wood- 
en concern." 

The  inventor  quietly  turned  over  one  of  his 
sheets  and  showed  the  farmei-  a  drawing  of  the 
lauded  plow,  saying: 

"I  am  the  inventor  of  your  favorite  plow, 
and  my  name  is  ." 

The  astonished  farmer  shook  the  ingenious 
man  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  invited  him  to 
call  r.t  the  farm-house  and  make  it  his  home 
as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  neighborhood. 


The  Best  Dressing 

to  preserve 

the  fullness,  beauty, 

and  color  of 

the  hair 

Is 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 
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THE  FARM  ANID  FIHEISIOE. 


UNCLE  SIDNEY'S  VIEWS. 

I  hold  that  the  true  age  of  wieiloni  is  when 

We  are  buys  and  girls,  and  not  women  and  men  ; 

When  as  creduluns  cliildren  we  know  tilings  becanse 

We  believe  them— however  averse  to  the  laws. 

It  is  faith,  then,  not  science  and  reason,  I  say. 

That  is  genuine  wisdom  ;  and  would  that,  to-day, 

We,  as  then,  were  as  wise,  and  ineffably  blest 

As  to  live,  love  and  die,  and  trust  God  for  the  rest. 

Sii  I  simply  deny  the  old  iioUou,  yuu  know,  > 
That  the  wiser  we  got  as  I  lie-  older  wo  grow. 
For  in  youth  all  we  know  \vi-  are  certain  of;  now 
Tlie  greater  our  knowledge  the  more  we  allow 
l''ur  skeptical  margin  ;  and  hence  I  regret 
That  the  world  isn't  flat,  and  the  sun  doesn't  set. 
And  we  may  !iut  go  creeping  up  home,  when  we  die. 
Through  the  moon,  like  a  round,  yellow. hole  in  the 
sky.'  —James  Whitcomb  liiley. 


AN  AMERICAN  WOMAN  IN  JAPAN. 

When  we  went  to  Osakii,  .says  Mrs.  J.  K. 
Uoodriob,  in  the  Boston  Adverser,  the  only  for- 
eigners there  were  two  Italian  offlcers  in  the 
arsenal,  who  could  speak  no  English.  We 
managed  to-exchange  ideas  In  French,  but  our 
intercourse  was  very  limited,  and  for  a  time  I 
was  reduced  to  nearly  ab.solute  silence  when 
niy  husband  was  occupied.  In  about  three 
months,  howev(?r,  I  had  absorbed  suflieient 
.lapanese  to  go  shopping  and  visiting,  and  then 
I  began  to  cnjoi'  lite.  I  shall  always  be  glad 
that  these  first  two  years  were  passed  in  the 
interior,  because  the  treaty  ports  liave  lost  so 
much  of  the  national  characteristics.  Why,  in 
Osaka  there  was  not  a  chair  to  be  found.  We 
drew  sketches  of  the  furniture  that  we  re- 
quired and  a  Japanese  carpenter  made  it  for 
u.s— just  some  chairs,  beds  and  tables.  For- 
tunately we  had  taken  our  hair  mattresses  witli 
us.  .For  some  time  we  could  get  no  cups  with 
handles,  and  at  last  by  good  fortune  found  a 
small  service  in  a  store  on  exhibition  as  for- 
eign ware.  We  found  servants,  however,  who 
understood  European  cooking,  and  to  my  joy- 
ful surprise  I  found  that  we  were  not  com- 
pelled to  live  on  rice  and  tea» 

I  found  in  calling  on  Japanese  ladies  th.at 
my  Ahiericau  dress  was  extremely  awkward, 
as  chairs  were  unknown,  so  I  speedily  adopted 
the  native  costume  and  very  soon  could 
"suwarl"  (sit  down  on  the  floor)  as  well  as  any 
of  them'.  I  have  alwavs  felt,  too,  that  my 
doing  so  gave  me  peculiar  advantages  in  my 
relations  with  them.  They  regarded  it  as  a 
compliment,  and  were  more  at  eaSe  with  me 
sitting  on  the  floor  in  dress  like  their  own 
than  if  I  had  retained  my  American  garb.  I 
do  think  that  the  very  sweetest  women  in  the 
world  are  in  Japan !  Such  gentle,  tender  little 
mothers!  Such  devoted  little  wives!  Such 
bewitchingly  childlike  little  creatures!  I  as- 
sui'e  you  that  some  of  my  very  warmest  friend- 
ships are  in  Japan. 

Another  circumstance  that  placed  me  on  an 
especially  favorable  footing  was  the  edict  of 
the  empress,  soon  after,'  my  arrival  in  Japan, 
that  no  one  should  appear  at  court  except  in 
European  dress,  which  enabled  me  to  be  of  real 
service.  The  poor  little  things  did  not 'know 
how  to  di'ess  themselves,  and  although,  of 
course,  there  were  missionaries  and  their  fam- 
ilies, the  feeling  of  caste  is  very  strong  in  the 
upper  classes ;  and  they  regarded  the  mission- 
aries as  below  their  own  social  standing,  so 
would  not  come  in  contact  with  them.  My 
husband's  oiHcial  position,  however,  gave  me 
the  entree  to  the  governor's  circle,  and  ihey 
took  me  to  their  hearts  very  readily.  Conse- 
quently my  wardrobe  was  on  exhibition  to  all 
the  women,  and,  indeed,  the  men  as  well,  be- 
cause they  were  anxious  that  their  wives 
should  have  everything  correct,  and  showed 
much  interest.  Of  course,  I  could  help  them 
tremendously  in  this  way.  One  day,  for  in- 
stance, a  lady  received  me  in  a  superb  Paris 
gown  and  wearing  men's  boots  and  socks!  I 
showed  her  what  she  ought  to  wear  and  won 
her  eternal  gratitude.  But  they  never  have 
become  really  reconciled  to  the  dress,  and  the 
shoes  are  particularly  objectionable.  Many 
times  ladies  calling  on  me  have  asked  my 
"honorable  permission"  to  remove  their  boots, 
and  on  one  occasion  at  a  garden  party  given  in 
my  honor  the  hostess  asked  if  she  might  re- 
move her  corsets,  and  on  my  begging  her  to 
make  herself  comfortable,  proceeded  to  dive.st 
lierself  of  them  then  and  there,  much  to  my 
amusement.  The  empress  rescinded  the  edict 
about  three  years  ago,  and  now  it  is  optional 
whether  they  wear  European  or  native  cloth- 
ing. They  have  adopted  the  wearing  of  rings 
and  breast-pi  ns,  but  not  bracelets.  The  empress 
never  appears  in  public  in  native  dress,  except 
at  a  certain  yearly  festival,  at  which  both  she 
and  the  emperor  wear  it.  She  is  a  pretty 
woman,  witU^a  very  sweet  expression,  and  is 
well  educated.  She  dresses  handsomely  and  in 
good  taste.  I  remember  once  .seeing  her  in 
blue  velvet,  trimmed  with  chinchilla,  and 
with  a  dainty  Parisian  bonnet  of  blue  velvet. 


NOVEL  USE  FOR  AMMONIA. 

Years  ago,  when  I  was  a  youngster,  I  became 
an  assistant  of  Doctor  Blank,  the  superinten- 
dent of  a  public  insane  asylum.  As  in  all  in- 
.sane  asylums,  some  of  the  patients  were  docile 
and  tractable,  and  had  the  freedom  of  the 
high-walled  garden,  while  others,' being  vi- 
olent and  dangerous  in  tkeir  madness,  were 
confined  to  their  room.s.  Sometimes  one  of 
the  last-named  gentlemen  would  get  loose,  a 
fact  he  usually  announced  by  breaking  things 
generally,  upon  which  announcementtbe  doc- 
tor would  repair  to  the  spot,  and  advancing 
upon  him  with  a  .stea,dfast  gaze  would  march 
him  ott'to  his  room. 

We  had  one  lunatic  by  the  name  of  Jones, 


large  and  strong  as  an  ostrich.  He  had  broken 
out  of  his  room  two  or  three  times,  but  had  al- 
ways gone  back  docilely  when  any  one  of  us 
made  his  appearance. 

The  asylum  had  a  saloon  in  the  center,  with 
a  door  at  each  end;  :ni(l  one  of  the  doors  re- 
<iuiring  repairs,  a  cai'iiciiter  was  engaged  upon 
it,  wlicn  in  trundled  Mr.  Jones  and  quietly 
possrsscd  himself  of  a  long,  sharp  chisel. 
When  the  carpenter  looked  around  the  mad- 
man grinned  and  poked  the  chi.sel  at  him, 
wiiereupon  the  man  of  chips  scuttled  out  and 
locked  the  door.  Then,  while  the  enemy  was 
battering  away  at  it,  he  rushed  around  and 
locked  the  door  at  the  other  end.  Having 
thus  caged  Jones,  he  gave  the  alarm,  and  I, 
supposing  it  was  .an  ordinary  case  which  I 
could  control,  unlocked  the  door  and  entered 
boldly,  whereupon  he  made  a  rush  at  me.  I 
incontinently  bolted. 

The  doctor  was  sent  for.  He  soon  came,  re- 
coniioitcred  through  the  keyhole,  and  ascer- 
taining that  the  enemy  was  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  he  opened  the  door  and  saw  at  once 
that  he  could  do  nothing  with  the  maniac. 
Here  was  a  dilemma.  A  crazy  individual,  as 
strong  as  a  bull,  perfectly  uncontrollable  and 
in  possession  of  a  weapon.  To  capture  him  by 
force  was  a  difficult  and  dangerous  undertak- 
ing, and  to  starve  hinr  would  be  a  tedious 
aftair.   But  the  doctor  did  not  hesitate  long. 

"Alfred,"  said  he,  "go  down  into  the  surgery, 
fill  the  largest  syringe  with  hartshorn  and 
bring  it  up." 

I  caught  the  idea,  rushed  down  and  brought 
back  a  quart  syringe  with  hartshorn  diluted, 
for  I  did  not  want  to  kill  the  man.  Then  the 
doctor,  the  carpenter  and  myself  formed  an 
army  of  invasion.  We  threw  open  the  door 
and  entered  in  the  following  array:  I,  being 
the  shoi^test  of  the  three,  marched  first,  hold- 
ing a  chair  in  front  of  me  by  the  back,  so  that 
the  legs  might  keep  off'  a  rush  if  our  popgun 
should  flash  in  the  pan.  Then  came  the  car- 
penter, with  the  syringe  resting  on  my  shoul- 
der, like  a  piece  of  flying  artillery.  Finally,  in 
the  rear,  in  the  safest  place,  like  agood  general, 
came  Doctor  Blank. 

The  lunatic  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall, 
on  a  chair,  eying  us  keenly  and  savagely. 
Sic  wly,  very  slowly,  we  advanced  toward  him. 
The  nearer  we  got  the  more  wicked  that  chisei 
looked  and  the  handle  seemed  to  increase 
until  it  was  very,  very  long.  When  we  were 
within  a  few  feet  of  him  he  jumped  up  and 
sprang  towar-d  me.  Whiz!  spatter!  splash! 
went  the  quart  ol  hartshorn  into  his  counte- 
nance ;  down  he  went  like  a  log— it  would  have 
knocked  down  a  battalion— and  while  he  was 
catching  his  breath  we  caught  him. 


SOME  DAYS. 

At  the  end  of  a  busy  day  it  is  often  a  painful 
reflection  that  little  or  nothing  has  been  ac- 
complished, in  spite  of  all  our  pains.  Heart 
and  brains  and  hands  have  been  filled  to  the 
utmost.  There  have  been  no  idle  minutes  in 
which  to  sit  down  and  rest,  yet  we  cannot 
show  what  work  has  been  done,  what  business 
finished  that  is  not  to  be  recommenced  on  the 
morrow. 

At  such  times  there  may  be  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  there  has  been  inward  growth  of 
no  less  importance,  although  its  results  cannot 
be  as  accurately  weighed  and  measured  as  can 
the  commoner  duties  of  life. 

A  day  is  not  wasted  on  which,  amid  the  fric- 
tion of  innumerable  petty  trials,  we  learn  les- 
sons of  patience.  Time  in  which  we  study  a 
gracious  forbearance  is  not  spent  in  vain,  al- 
though we  had  planned  to  spend  it  in  labor 
which  would  have  showed  finer  achiey,ements. 
It  is  not  even  in  vain  that  we  conquer  a  rising 
anger  before  we  can  quietly  begin  the  study. 


FROM  TOP  TO  TOE. 

Tacoma  has  a  ladies'  rainy-day  club,  the  chief 
purpose  of  which  is  to  encourage  ladies  to 
wear  on  wet  days  dresses  that  do  not  reach  be- 
low the  ankle.  The  i-eform  is  sensible  enough 
to  work  during  the  dry  days,  too.  We  should 
think,  however,  that  the  reform  would  not 
stop  there.  While  every  lady  looks  better 
with  bangs  than  without,  the  bang  of  a  rainy 
day  is  so  distressing  that  it  ought  either  to  be 
improved  through  some  as  yet  undiseoved 
chemistry  or  abolished  until  the.  sun  shines. 
We  are  aware  that  it  is  dangerous  to  introduce 
such  a  large  and  disturbing  topic  into  our  pre- 
vailing politics,  but  the  truth  is  that  InefTec- 
tive  bangs,  like  long  dresses,  are  an  evil  that 
has  been  tolerated  too  long.  And  the  ladies' 
club'  of  this  locality  that  advocates  short 
dresses  and  decent  bangs  shall  have  all  the 
canceled  ballots  of  the  late  canvass  to  use  for 
curl  -pape  rs. — Jiidye. 


A  BEAUTY  SECRET. 

Lady  Londonderrj-,  the  famous  English 
beauty,  according  to  Vanity  Fair,  has  a  peculiar 
system  for  keeping  her  youth  which  seems  to 
have  succeeded  marvelously  thus  far.  One  day 
in  every  ten  she  lies  in  bed,  although  her 
health  is  excellent.  On  this  day  ot/literal  re.st 
she  sleeps  in  the  morning  until  she  wakes 
naturally,  then  takes  a  hot  bath,  and  then 
goes  back  to  bed,  where  a  light  breakfast  is 
served.  After  that  she  tries  to  go  to  sleep 
again,  and  if  slie  does  not  succeed,  lies  quietly 
without  even  thinking  in  the  darkened  bed- 
room. At  six  o'clock  she  rises,  slips  on  a 
peignor,  dines  in  her  cabinet  de  toilette  and 
then  sits  idly  by  the  fire  until  ten  o'clock, 
wlieii  she  goes  to  ))ed  for  the  night.  Under  no 
ci n  il lusl ;ni(  es  ihji  s  licr  ladyship  depai't  from 
this  rule  iif  making  periodical  disappearances 
from  the  social  whirlpool  every  ten  days. 


Brandreth's  Pills 

Brandreth's  Pills  are  the  great  blood  purifier. 
They  are  a  purgative  and  blood  tonic,  they  act  equally 
on  the  bowels,  the  kidneys,  and  the  skin,  thus  cleansing 
the  system  by  the  natural  outlet  of  the  body — they  may 
be  called  the  purgative  sudorific  and  diuretic  medicine^ 
They  stimulate  the  blood  so  as  to  enable  nature  to  throw 
off  all  morbid  humors,  and  cure  disease  no  matter  by  what 
name  it  may  be  called.  One  or  two  of  them  taken  every 
night  will  prove  an  infallible  remedy. 

Brandreth's  Pills  are  purely  vegetable,  absolutely 
harmless,  and  safe  to  take  at  any  time. 

Sold  in  every  drug  and  medicine  store,  either  plain  or 
sugar  coated. 


^  YOU  HAVE  READ  OUR  OFFER  TO  ^ 


GIVE 
AWAY 


SOAP! 


In  every  issue  for  several  months.  Many  have  sent 
for  it,  and  many  have  not.  Those  who  did  and 
used  it  according  to  directions,  have  been  very  — ^ 
much  pleased,  as  their  letters  testify,  and  they 
say,  with  one  accord,  that  they  will  never  go 
X—      •    back  to  the  old  way  of  washing  clothes. 

%  HAVE  YOU  SENT  | 
I       FOR  A  PACKAGE?! 

If  not,  why  not  ?    It  costs  nothing.    Get  a  back  ^ 

S—         number  of  the  paper  and  read  our  offer  to  send  — ^ 

you  a  package  of  soap  FREE,  and  make  the  re-  — ^ 
quired  promises.    If  you  have  sent  and  are 
pleased  with  the  soap,  show  the  offer  to  some 
^          friends  and  tell  them  to  write  us  the  required 
postal  card  and  get  a  trial  package  free. 

^  Pub's  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  3 

Springfield,  Ohio.  ^ 

The  Tendency 

of  the  age  is  toward  artistic  effects.  We  are  abreast 
of  the  times  in  our  particular  line— wallpapers.  100 
samples  mailed  for  8  cents.  Prices  6  to  50c.  a  roll. 

A.  L.  DIAMENT&  CO.,  1206  Market  St.,  Phila. 

FREE. 

Our  large  Si.page 
Catiilogne,  profjise. 
ly  Illustrated,  full 
of  information  on. 
the  proper  construc- 
tion of  Pianos  and 
Organs.  We  ship  on 
test  trial,  ask  no 
cash  in  advance, sell 
oil  instalments, give 
greater  value  for 
the  money  than  any 
otlier  manufacturer 
Send  for  this  book 
at  once  f o 

BEETHOVEN  ORGAN  CO., 

■WASHINGTON.  N,  J,, 
P.  O.  Box  638. 


Newcomb  Fly-Shuttle 


Rag  Carpet 

LOOM 


Weaves  100  yards  per 
day.  Catalogue  free. 

Gc  N.  NEWCOMB, 

310  W.  St.  Davenport,  Iowa. 


Mention  this  paper. 


WALL  PAPERS 

The  most  complete  set  of  samples  CT 1^  ET  f 
and  instructions  how  to  paper  sent  M  I  ^  bi  Mam  m 
We  have  the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  in  the  U.  S, 
It  will  pay  you  to  see  our  samples  before  purchasing. 
CHAS.  M.  N.  KILLEN, «14 &  UIG So.  20th  St.  Phila. 

jK        .  ■  The  African  Kola  Plant, 

MM  O ♦  m\  WV^^k  discovered  in  Congo,  West 
iPHJ  *■  I  I  ■  i  •«»  Africa,    is   Nature's  Sure 

Cure  for  Asthma.  Cure  Ouaranteed  or  No 
l*jiy.    Export  OlEce.  1164  Broadway,  New  York. 

1  S.,arBe  Trial  Case,  FItEE  by  Slall,  address 
^^jujs.  IMFORTINQ  CO.,  132  Vine  St.  ,Oinclnuati,Ohla. 
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THE  GIGGLETY  GIRL. 

Ob,  the  gigglety  girl- 
Gee  whiz! 
From  lier  toe  to  her  curl 
What  a  bother  she  is ! 
For  whatever  you  do  and  whatever  you  say 
She  is  laughing  away  through  the  whole  of 
the  day ; 

And  sometimes  her  noisy,  unweai-ying  zeal 
Will  make  a  man  feel 

.So  all-fired 
Excessively  tired 
Tliat  far  into  space  he'd  be  willing  to  hurl 
The  gigglety,  gigglety,  gigglety  girl. 

Oh,  the  gigglety  girl- 
Great  Scott! 
What  a  scurry  and  whirl 

She  can  bring  to  the  spot! 
And  yet,  when  her    light-hearted  freedom 
from  care 

Kind  of  gets  in  the  air— well,  you  can't  be  a 
bear— 

And  you  feel  that  your  blood  wouldn't  stand 

it  to  see 
A  man  who  would  be 

So  downright 

lU-bred  as  to  slight 
Or  in  any  way  hurt,  with  a  mood  of  a  churl, 
This  gigglety,  gigglety,  gigglety  girl. 

—Judge. 

THREE  ENVELOPES. 

BY  KATE  KAUFFMAN. 

HEX  soniethiug  which  is  really  taste- 
ful costs  no  more  than  the  photo- 
graph-holder which  stands  on  a 
certain  dainty  lady's  table,  it  de- 
serves  desei'iption.  It 
stood  like  a  diminutive 
three-panel  screen,  each  panel  of  which 
held  a  beautiful  photograph.  When, 
in  opposition  to  all  the  good  training 
of  my  childhood,  I  put  forth  my  hand 
to  touch  and  examine  the  attractive  trifle, 
behold,  it  was  merely  three  envelopes! 
But  you  shall  be  told  exactly  how  to 
make  it. 

Take  three  envelopes  of  a  size,  that  will 
hold  a  cabinet  photograph.  Let  the  open- 
ings be  round  in  two  of  them,  but  not  just 
a  common  round  cut.  No ;  decide  how  large 
a  round  or  oval  opening  you  wish,  and  in- 
dicate it  lightly  with  pencil  marks.  Now 
from  the  central  point  draw  lines  outward 
till  they  reach  the  limit  you  have  set.  You 
understand  that  these  divisions  must  re- 
semble the  cuttings  of  a  circular  cake ;  they 
are  to  be  cut,  also,  but  not  till  you  have 
painted  a  spray  of  flowers,  diagonally  across 
the  envelope,  starting  below  the  circle 
which  you  intend  for  the  opening  and  ex- 
tending above  it.  Nothing  is  prettier  than 
forget-me-nots ;  they  are  so  dainty  in  water- 
colors.  When  the  painting  is  done,  place 
a  piece  of  pasteboard  in  the  envelope,  and 
with  a  sharp  penknife  cut  from  the  center 
out,  making  each  division  no  wider  than 
half  an  inch  at  the  outer  edge.  Now  gild 
these  cut  edges,  and  when  the  gilt  is  dry, 
crimp  up  each  little  division.  When  you 
have  done  this  all  around  the  oval  opening, 
the  crimped  papers  will  make  a  pretty  little 
frame  for  the  photograph  which  is  to  be 
slipped  in  the  envelope. 

In  the  center  panel  the  painting  Avas  the 
same,  but  the  opening  was  square,  made  by 
cutting  from  the  center  diagonally  in  Ijoth 


Detail  oi'  Ha>.dkekchief  (Joknek. 
directions.     The  edges  were  gilded  ^nd 
crimped  as  in  the  others.   The  square  open- 
ing is  much  less  trouble  to  make. 

Use  baby  ribbon  of  a  delicate  blue  to  take 
the  place  of  hinges  on  this  wee  three-panel 
screen,  and  you.  will  have  a  perfectly  beati- 
tifnl  object  at  the  cost  of  ten  cents,  if  you 
happen  to  own  a  paint-box. 

Another  sweet  little  object  is  a  needle- 
case,  of  which,  fortunately,  you  can  l)ave 
an  illustration.  The  original  is  much 
prized  by  the  owner,  because,  besides  its 
beauty,  it  deniontrates  the  possibility  of  a 
long  life  of  joyous  activitj'.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  lady  who  has  seen  three-score  years 
and  remains  to  appreciate  all  good  art 
work  and  also  to  produce  it. 

Take  two  pieces  of  cardboard  two  and  one 
half  inches  in  diameter.  Paint  a  circular 
picture  in  the  center  of  each,  one  and  one 
half  indies  in  diameter.  Cv.t  the  little 
notches  around  the  eci?;Gs  and  \  ■-.,1  on  the 


silk  thread  as  you  can  see  in  the  illustra- 
tion. The  coloring  is  very  pretty  in  this 
object.  On  one  side,  the  pictm-e  painted 
has  a  blue  sky,  with  the  same  tint  reflected 
in  the  water.  The  thread  used  on  this  is 
pale  pink.  On  the  other  side,  the  picture 
is  a  cluster  C)f  red  berries  with  fresh  green 
leaves.  The  thread  around  it  is  delicate 
green.  Inside,  there  are  three  round  bits 
of  exquisitely  fine  wool  goods,  pink  and 
white,  and  the  whole  is  dainty  enough  for 
the  needle  of  a  fairy. 


BUSY  FINGER  WORK. 

CHRISTIE  IRVING. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been  no  use  for 
serpentine  or  Avave  braid.   Down  in  t\e 
depths  of  your  box  of  zephyrs  perhaps  you 
have  bolts  of  it.   Well,  now  you 
can  use  it.   First  as  an  edging, 
^  as  the  one  in  the  illustra- 

tion, which  shows  its  con- 
struction  so   plainly  I 
need  not  stop  to  ex- 
plain it— I  guess.  It 
is  also  used  to  out- 
line large  flower 
designs  upon 
is,  dehim,  for 

p  i  1  lows, 

5^  \  table- 

C^-)f\'  eov- 
"  .    ■  ers. 


Handkerchief  Corners. 

The  possibilities  of  blue  denim  are  numer- 
ous. As  a  decorative  article  it  is  very  beau- 
tiful, making  nice  lounge-covers,  pillows, 
portieres  and  window-cm-tains.  It  makes 
the  prettiest  of  dresses  for  ordinary  wear — 
the  skirt  bell,  and  an  Eton  jacket  and  vest 
front.  For  a  fall  school-dress  it  would  be 
very  serviceable.  The  Eton  jacket  can  be 
purchased  for  30  cents. 

The  new  skirt  is  the  cornet,  which  is  very 
desu'able  in  heavy  material,  and  can  be 
bought  for  forty  cents. 

The  SoiLED-LiNEN  Bag  in  our  illustra- 
tion can  be  made  of  it,  and  the  figure  piece 
made  of  the  light  side  placed  ujDon  the 
dark,  and  embroidered  in  scarlet. 

Handkerchiefs. — Many  like  to  make 
their  own,  to  be  sure  they  have  linen  ones, 
and  our  patterns  for  decorating  them  are 
all  simple  and  neat.  Avoid  colors  in  hand- 
ke.'chiefs;  they  are  always  prettier  plain 
wliite. 

Sashes. — Cliina  silk  in  sashes  is  apt  to 
become  very  stringy.  It  can  be  washed  in 
soap-bark  water,  starched  slightly  and 
ironed  to  look  very  nicely.  Hunt  up  every- 
thing in  scarlet  foi-  fall  wear,  as  it  seems  to 
suit  the  season  with  its  wealth  of  color  in 
the  autumn  leaves. 

Another  favorite  color  will  be  green.  Let 
me  describe  t-wo  very  serviceable  suits  I 
saw  the  other  day  at  the  depot.  One  was  of 
small  check  wool  in  brown  and  w'hite.  The 
skirt  was  a  plain,  untrimmed  bell  skirt; 
the  waist  an  Eton  jacket,  with  a  vest  waist 
of  broAvn  silk.  The  revers  and  collar  to 
the  jacket  were  of  brown  velvet.  At  the 
waist  a  brown  velvet  belt,  coming  onlj' 
from  the  sides  and  fastened  in  front  with  a 
steel  buckle.  There  Avas  a  box-plait  down 
the  silk  waist  in  front,  concealing  the  fas- 
tenings. With  it  was  worn  a  brown  chip 
hat  trimmed  with  bfown  velvet. 

The  other  was  a  very  dark  blue  trimrried 
with  white  cashmere  revers,  a  full  front  of 
white  half  way  down  the  waist,  Avhich  was 
a  plain,  pointed  basque ;  deep  M'hite  cufts. 
Upon  the  cull's  and  revers  and  around  the 
neck  was  one  row  of  fancy,  dark  blue  silk 
trimming  braid.  A  plain  navy  blue  sailor 
trimmed  with  blue  was  the  hat  worn 
with  it. 

Nowhere  is  one  seen  more  than  when 
traveling,  and  one's  prettiest  dress  should 
be  donned  on  this  occasion.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  not  to  look  well  when  traveling. 
If  going  a  long  journey,  a  white  sack  can 
be  taken  along,  which  can  be  worn  to  save 
the  dress  waist  when  it  Is  veiy  warm. 


WINTER  PLANTS. 

The  perplexing  "jslaut  question"  begins 
to  agitate  the  mind  of  the  flower  lover.  How 
many,  what  kind,  and  where  shall  I  put 
them? 

The  latter  question  is  perhaps  the  most 
troublesome,  and  happy  is  the  wife  who 
has  a  flower-loving  husband  to  help  prepare 
a  suitable  room  for  them.  If  he  is  only 
enough  of  a  carpenter  to  do  the  work,  the 
m^erial  for  a  small  conservatory  does  not 
cost  much,  especially  if  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  get  some  second-hand  store  win- 
dow-sash from  some  business  house  that  is 
putting  in  new  sash  or  plate  glass.  Such 
was  our  good  fortune,  and  the  plant-room 
cost-§21.65.  It  opens  from  the  dining-room 
and  is  warmed  from  that  stove,  a  hard-coal 
base-burner.  It  is  not  as  warm  as  a  regular 
greenhouse,  but  there  never  has  been  any 
iflauts  frozen,  and  there  is  warmth  enough 
to  keep  the  plants  healthy  and  growing,  Ijy 
using  care  to  put  the  more  tender  varieties 
on  upper  shelves,  and  geraniums  and 
hardier  plants  below.  There  is  a  good 
tile  drain  leading  from  beneath,  and  the 
floor  is  of  sand,  so  that  the  plants  may  be 
sprinkled  and  the  foliage  kept  free  from  all 
dust,  that  insidious  foe  to  all  healthy 
growth.  Slop  all  the  water  you  wish  and 
get  the  leaves  bright  and  clean;  the  tile 
drain  will  carry  off'  the  surplus,  and  the 
damp  sand  will  keep  the  atmosphere  moist, 
another  essential  element  in  suecessfvil 
plant  culture.  Do  the  sprinkling  in  the 
mornhig,  a.s  it  will  cool  the  air,  and 
that  is  not  desirable  at  nigllt,  when 
the  temperature  will  fall  too  low 
anyway  if  very  cold  outside. 
Also,  tlie  watering  .should 
be  done  before  the  sun  gets 
high  enough  to  strike  the 
foliage  very  much,  as 
the  leaves  to  some 
.>/  varieties,  especial- 

ly Begonias,  AA  ill 
turn  brown 
if  th  e  sun 
shines  so 
"ii^  brightly 
on  them 
Avhile  in 
"    a  damp 
state. 


In  nearly  all  old-fashioned  farm-houses 
there  is  a  little,  wee  bedroom  from  the 
kitchen  or  dining-room.  By  putting  in 
one  or  two  more  windows,  would  not  that 
make  a  nice  conservatory?  You  could  not 
have  the  sand  _fioor,  perhaps,  and  would 
have  to  be  more  careful  in  watering,  and  do 
a  little  mopping  after. 

Is  tliere  not  a  porch  at  the  south  or  east 
that  could  be  inclosed  and  made  to  do 
nicely  ? 

If  it  njust  be  a  window-garden  affair, 
be  8ai-eful  to  select  sturdy,  blooming, 
stocky  plants  that  will  stand  dust  and  some 
neglect;  and  be  very  cautious  not  to  crowd 
in  too  many,  if  you  want  the  best  results. 
A  calla  lily,  well  potted,  a  crock  or  two  of 
heliotrope  (the  light  color  bloom  the  best 
in  Ayinter),  an  Ageratum,  rose  geranium 
(for  s'^eet  foliage),  an  ivy  geranium  and 
some  of  the  flowering  geraniixms  will  give 
the  most  satisfaction.  Of  the  last  class 
mentioned,  I  think  the  Marvel  is  the  finest 
winter  bloomer  I  e^'er  saw ;  the  flowers  are 
large,  semi-double,  and  a  rich,  dark  scarlet; 
certainly  a  beauty.  The  Apple  Blossom,  a 
single  <pink,  is  good.  The  Firebrand, .  a 
single,  dark  pink  streaked  with  red ;  unus- 
ually good.  You  will  find  the  single  and 
semi-double  Avill  bloom  niore  freely  than 
the  very  double. 

I  want  a  plant  for  winter  bloom  that 
is  a  year  old.  Summer  slips  do  not  got 
started  with  enough  branches  to  make 
much  of  a  show  the  first  winter.  Take 
an  older  plant,  cut  it  back  to  make  it 
branch  out,  and  you  will  have  more 
flowers.  Lift  it  from  the  bed  in  the 
yard  as  early  as  September,  cvit  back 
some  and  pot  in  good  soil,  not  too 
rich,  or  you  will  get  more  foliage  than 
flowers. 

Have  a  few  crocks  of  foliage  plants ;  their 
bright  leaves  of  different  colors  are  nearly 
as  x:)retty  as  blossoms.  Of  these  varieties, 
the  young  summer  slips  will  do  the  best  if 
j'ou  have  put  them  down  early  enough  to 
insure  g^od  roots  before  potting.  Old 
Coleus  are  hardly  worth  lifting  from  the 
bed,  when  the  slips  can  be  secured  so  easily 
and  are  so  much  prettier.  Keep  the  ends 
pinched  of  pretty  thoroughly,  if  you  wish 
a  compact,  bushy  plant.  A  few  bulbs  of 
hyacinths  and  freesias  are  lovely  to  have, 
if  you  can  find  room  for  them. 

Easter  lilies  are  beautiful,  but  it  takes  a 
long  time  for  them  to  get  ready  to  bloom. 
Thej-  need  a  large  crock,  and  do  not  stay 
in  blossom  long:  so  if  one  has  not  plenty 


of  room,  I  would  give  the  space  and  care  to 
something  that  will  give  more  freely  in 
return. 

Brugmansias  are  free  bloomers,  but  hor- 
rid things  to  breed  lice  and  red  spiders. 
One  must'fight  insects  all  the  time  if  try- 
ing to  keep  them. 

Do  have  a  jar  of  primroses  for  a  north 
window,  and  a  basket  of  Mad.  Saleroi 
geranium.  They  do  not  want  sun,  but 
plenty  of  light,  and  some  of  the  Begonias  , 
will  do  better  with  them  in  the  north  \\in- 
dow,  if  it  is  warm  enough  and  not  dusty. 

Gypsy. 

FOR  THE  BUSY  ONES. 

CLARA  SENSIBAUGH  EVERTS. 

A  small  rent  or  hole  in  cloth  or  other 
wool  goods  may  be  repaired  by  slightly 
moistening  tlie  edges  on  the  wrong  side 
with  a  little  mucilage,  and  pasting  a  bit  of 
the  same  goods  under  the  torn  place.  If 
the  threads  run  the  same  way  the  repairing 
can  scarcely  be  detected.  Lace  or  other 
thin  goods  may  be  repaired  by  dampening 
a  piece  to  match  in  starch-water,  putting 
on  the  wrong  .side  and  pressing  with  a  hot 
iron. 

A  kid  glove  can  be  mended  by  turning  it, 
drawing  the  edges  carefully  together,  and 
fastening  with  a  piece  of  court-plaster  or 
surgeon's  plaster.  The  latter  is  best,  as  it  is 
stronger.  That  plaster  which  is  stuck  in 
place  by  W'arhiing  must  not  be  used — al- 
though often  sold  for  court-plaster — as  in 
that  case  the  warmth  of  the  hand  would 
probably  cause  it  to  come  off. 

When  making  underwaists  for  the  chil- 
dren,after  the  under-arm  seam  is  sewed  up, 
stitch  over  it  a  straight  strip  of  muslin,  thus 
preventing  teari»ig  crossways,  and  enabling 
one  waist  to  outwear  two  made  without 
this  precaution.  If  four  or  more  extra 
thicknesses  of  cloth  ai'e  put  on  under  a 
button  before  it  is  sewed  on,  and  very 
coarse  thread  used  in  sewing,  the  buttons 
will  usually  hold  as  Jong  as  the  garment 
lasts,  if  the  eyes  are  smooth  and  do  not  cut 
the  thread. 

We  used  to  dread  window  washing  more 
than  any  part  of  the  house  cleaning,  be- 
cause in  our  ignorance  we  took  the  hardest 
way.  But  since  learning  the  following- 
way  it  is  a  pleasure,  for  it  is  so  easily  and 
quickly  done,  and  the  glass  is  so  clear  and 
bright.  Wash  quickly  in  strong  soap-suds 
as  hot  as  can  be  used,  and  wipe  immedi- 
ately with  a  soft  cloth  without  rinsing.  If 
they  are  then  rubbed  with  soft  newspaper 
they  take  on  a  more  beautiful  polish,  but 
is  not  really  necessary. 

The  dining-room  carpet  may  be  quickly 
and  easily  cleaned  by  dipping  a  cloth  in 
gasoline  and  briskly  rubbing  the  spots 
with  it.  It  is  far  superior  to  washing,  and 
does  not  require  half  the  time. 

When  sweeping  a  room,  if  the  broom  be 
thoroughly  wet,  then  shaken  till  no  more 
water  drops  ofl",  it  will  prevent  dust  from 
arising  and  many  times  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  dusting.  If  the  carpet  be  very 
dusty,  or  the  room  large,  wet  the  bi-oom 
two  or  three  times  before  the  floor  is  com- 
pleted. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  cook-books  we 
ever  saw  was  made  by  the  owner,  having 
been  begun  a  year  or  two  before  her  mar- 
riage and  is  still  receiving  valuable  additions, 
although  many  years  old.  A  blank  book 
with  flexible  back,  costing  but  a  small  sum, 
was  procured  and  into  this  was  copied  all 
the  choice  recipes  of  her  friends.  Being 
much  away  from  home,  she  obtained  re- 
cipes for  all  new  dishes  she  encountered. 


Wave  Braid  Edgikg. 
Many  recipes  from  domestic  papers  were 
clipped  out  and  pasted  in  so  that  by  the 
time  she  began  housekeeping  she  had  a 
good  collection  of  tried  recipes  that  she 
knew  could  be  relied  on.  As  the  book  is 
classified  and  indexed,  itis  easy  to  find  any- 
thing wanted,  and  becomes  more  valuable 
with  each  succeeding  year. 

A  disinfectant  that  costs  very  little  and 
is  perfectly  odorless,  is  made  by  dissolving 
a  heaped  teaspoonful  of  nitrate  of  lead  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  water,  stirring  it  with  a 
stick  and  then  adding  to  it  a  pailful  of  cold 
water.  Tliis  is  odorless  and  will  not  stain  ■ 
it  costs  about  three  cents,  and  if  it  .s 
tlirown  once  a  week  down  the  bath-tub, 
closet  and  stationary  wash-bowl,  it  will  be  i 
money  well  spent. 


September  15,  1892. 
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HOME  TOPICS. 

Codfish  with  Eggs.— I  know  many  peo- 
ple rather  sneer  at  codfish,  but  a  number  of 
appetizing  dishes  may  be  made  from  it, 
nevertheless.  Some  of  tliese,  as  scalloped 
codfish,,codfish  balls,  etc.,  I  have  spoken  of 
before,  but  the  following  I  do  not  think  I 
have  ever  given:  Take  half  a  pound  of  salt 
codfish,  pick  it  up  finely  with  the  lingers, 
being  careful  that  no  little  bone  escapes 
you  and  goes  in  with  the  shroaded  fish; 
cover  the  fish^witli  plenty  of  cold  water  and 
let  it  stand  all  night.  In  the  morning, 
drain  off  the  water,  put  a  piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  an  egg  into  a  saucepan,  and 
when  it  is  melted,  add  a  large  tablespoon- 
ful  of  flour,  stir  it  until  it  is  smooth,  then 
add  a  cupful  of  milk  and  the  fish.  Stir  it 
until  it  boils  up  and  thickens,  then  add  a 
gill  of  cream  and  pour  it  into  a  buttei-fed  pie- 
dish.  Drop  one  egg  for  each  person  on  top, 
dust  a  little  salt  and  pepper  over  the  eggs 
and  set  the  dish  in  a  hot  oven  until  the  eggs 
are  cooked,  Avhen  the  whole  can  be  slipped 
onto  a  hot  platter  and  served.  The  above 
quantity  is  sufficient  for  six  persons,  and 
will  require  six  eggs. 

To  Cook  an  C  Pen. — In  your  flock  of 
hens  there  may  be  some  that  have  grown 
too  old  to  keep  over  another  winter  witli 
profit.  These  hens,  if  in  good  condition, 
may  be  cooked  so  they  will  Ijo  as  ten- 
der, juicy  and  fine  flavored  as  young 
chickens. 

Dress  the  hen  as  for  roasting,  and  cook  it 
slowly  in  water  for  about  three  hours;  then 
set  it  ofF  the  fire,  but  let  it  stand  in  the 
broth  until  the  next  day.  Take  it  6ut  of 
the  broth,  rub  a  little  butter  over  it,  dust 
with  flour,  and  roast  it  in  the  oven  about 
an  hour,  basting  it  frequently  with  some  of 
the  broth  in  which  it  was  boiled. 

Letters. — What  messengers  of  love  and 
comfort  letters  may  be  to  cheer  the  heai't  of 
the  wanderer  or  one  of  those  who  stay  at 
home  and  see  their  dear  ones  go,  one  by 
one,  out  into  the  world.  We  sometimes,  in 
our  busy  life,  grow  careless  and  let  weeks 
grow  into  mouths  without  taking  our  pens 
to  talk  with  some  absent  dear  one.  Broth-^ 
ers  and  sisters  who  have  grown  up  beside 
one  fireside  go  out  from  the  old  home,  and 
after  a  time  the  letters  between  them  grow 
few,  and  they  gradually  grow  apart.  This 
oiight  not  to  be  so.  Nobody  wants  it  to  be 
so,  and  only  carelessness  and  the  pressure 
of  other  duties  causes  it.  Sometimes  even 
the  dear  mother  and  father,  left  in  the  old 
Iiome,  are  made  to  wait  lovingly,  longingly 
for  the  messages  of  remembrance.  Al- 
though they  may  not  complain  of  their  dis- 
appointment, and  be  always  ready  to  in- 
vent excuses  for  your  remissness,  yet  the 
dear  hearts  are  wounded  by  it.  By  and  by 
there  will  be  no  father  and  mother  left  in 
the  old  ho6ie.   Send  them  tender,  loving 
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letters  while  you  may.  Tell  them  all  about 
your  new  homes,  your  hopes  and  plans  for 
the  future,  as  you  used  to  do  when  a  little 
child,  and  be  sure  you  will  never  find  more 
sympathetic,  interested  listeners,  and  their 
loneliness  in  the  quiet  house  which  was 
once  so  merry  with  child  life  will  be  les- 
sened and  their  lives  cheered  by  these  lov- 
ing messages.  Maida  McL. 


BILL  OF  FARE  FOR  AN  AUTUMN  BREAKFAST. 

■  BY  ELIZA  R.  PARKER. 

A  breakfast  party  is  a  very  enjoyable 
mode  of  entertaining  one's  guests  in  the 
country,  and  the  following  i)ill  of  fare  will 
be  found  dainty  axid  appetizing: 

Grapes. 

Breakfast  Rolls.  Broiled  Chicken. 

Graham  Bread.  Creamed  Sweetbreads. 

Sliced  Tomatoes.  Fried  Potatoes. 

Frozen  Chocolate. 
Coffee.  Tea. 

Breakfast  Rolls. — Take  a  pint  of  bread 
dough,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  a 
Pv.  talilospoonfid  of  sugar  and  one 

egg,  with   halt  a  cupful  of 
imlk,  work  in  flour  to  make 
a  stirt'  dough,  let  rise, 
make  in  rolls,  let  rise; 
bake  in  a  hot  oven. 
Broiled  Chick- 
en. —  Prepare 
a  ^  m  a  1 1 , 
young 
chick- 


Tc  prevent  huff  or  gray  linen  spotting 
when  washed,  stir  into  the  first  water  one 
tablespoonful  of  black  pepper.  This  will 
also  keep  the  color  in  cambrics  from  run- 
ning. 

To  remove  rust  from  flat-irons,  rub  with 
beeswax  tied  in  a  piece  of  flannel,  then  rub 
the  irons  on  fine  salt. 

To  keep  oil-cloth  bright,  wash  in  skim- 
milk. 

To  clean  black  silk,  brush  it  well  to  free 
it  from  dust;  then  siDonge  it  with  alcohol 
and  water,  and  pi-ess  on  the  wrong  side 
with  an  iron  only  warm. 


Handkekchief  Corner, 
split  down  the  back,  flatten  the  breast-bone, 
put  the  gridiron  over  a  clear  fire,  rub  with 
clarified  butter  and  place  the  chicken  on 
it;  turn  often  to  prevent  scorching.  When 
done,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  put  on 
a  heated  dish,  and  pour  over  melted  butter. 
Serve  with  mushroom  or  tomato  sauce. 

Creamed  Sweetbreads.— Parboil  a  pair 
of  sweetbreads,  pick  them  to  pieces, 
and  chop  fine,  with  half  a  dozen  mush- 
rooms. Put  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a 
frying-pan ;  when  melted,  add  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  flour,  mix  smooth,  thin  with  half  a 
pint  of  milk ;  add  the  sweetbreads  and 
mushrooms,  stir  over  the  fire  five  minutes, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Serve  in  little 
paper  cases. 

Fried  Potatoes.— Pare  and  slice  thin 
four  large  potatoes.  Have  a  frying-pan  of 
boiling  lard,  drop  the  potatoes  in,  and 
brown ;  take  up,  drain  on  paper  and  sprinkle 
with  salt. 

.  Frozen  Chocolate.— Put  four  ounces  of 
chocolate  in  a  chocolate-pot,  and  set  over 
the  fire  to  melt;  add  a  quart  of  new  milk 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  let  boil 
five  minutes,  add  a  pint  of  whipped  cream 
sweetened.   Pour  in  a  freezer  and  freeze. 


There  is  nothing  better  for  nervousness 
than  celery  tea,  the  tops,  roots  or  eYCi\  the 
seed,  aiul.in    dniininj  V.io  y.-;iter    from  | 
v'ooked  celery  the  best  part  is  lost.  ' 


HELPFUL  HINTS. 

BY    ZOE  RYMAN. 

To  keep  cheese  from  molding,  cover  it 
with  a  piece  of  cotton  or  linen  cloth  sat- 
urated with  strong  vinegar.  It  will  keep  as 
fresh  as  when  first  cut  and  no  flies  or  in- 
sects will  touch  it.  ■ 

To  cut  warm  bread,  warm  the  bread- 
knife  and  the  slices  will  be  smooth  and 
nice. 

Crisp  crackers  in  the  oven  before  using 
unless  they  are  freshly  made. 

To  keep  black  ants  away,  sprinkle  black 
pepper  where  they  come,  or  draw  a  chalk 
mark  across  their  runways. 

When  peeling  onions,  keep  your  hands 
and  the  onions  under  water  and  you  need 
not  weep  or  find  your  hands  scented  with 
the  onions. 

To  keep  bread  9r  cake  from  burning,  put 
a  small  dish  of  ■\\'ater  in  the  oven. 

To  clean  a  tea  or  coffee  pot  that  has  be- 
come discolored  from  using,  put  into  it  a 
teaspoonful  of  saleratus  and  fill  two  thirds 
full  of  water.  Let  boil  two  hours.  Wash 
and  rinse  well  before  using. 

To  clean  lamp-chimneys,  hold  them  over 
the  steam  from  the  tea-kettle,  then  rub  with 
a  soft  clath  and  polish  with  paper. 

To  clean  brass,  dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt  in  the  same  quantity  of  vinegar.  Apply 
it  witli  a  rag,  rub  well,  then  rinse  and  wipe. 

In  dusting  furniture,  use  soft  ,  cloths 
which  have  been  sprinkled  and  rolled 
tightly  the  night  before. 

To  remove  ink  stains  from  linen,  rub  the 
soiled  parts  with  clean  tallow,  then  wash 
and  boil  as  usual.  ' 

Peach  stains  may  be  removed  by  putting 
tlic  article  in  boiling  ^^■:.^er  before  wash- 
ing it. 


BOYS. 

BY  ZOE  RYMAN. 

There  are  boys  and  boys. 
Not  only  your  boys  and  mine,  but  those 
other  boys  whom  we  sec  on  the  fetreets  and 
in  Ihe  public  schools. 

Just  look  at  that  group  of  boys  in  the 
school  grounds.  What  a  variety  of  homes 
they  represent! 

I  wonder  if  mothers  realize  that  the  lives 
of  their  boys  serve  as  a  mirror  to  reflect  the 
inner  workings  of  the  home  to  the  eyes  of 
the  outside  world. 
We  have  all  noticed  the  dittbrence  between 
boys  from  refined  homes  and  those  who 
eat  and  sleep  in  some  miserable  place 
where  a  shrewish,  untidy  mother 
and  a  drunken  father  make  the 
word  home  only  a  mockery. 
^  But  let  us  look  more  closely 

at  this  grouj)  of  boys  en- 
tering the  school  ground. 
They  are  all  well 
dressed   and  come 
from  homes  made 
comfortable  by 
plenty  of  this 
world's  goods. 
Why,  then,  is 
dift'erence  between 


there  such  a  marked 
the  two  ? 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  pleasant,  straightfor- 
ward boys  who  reflect  the  light  of  a  Chris- 
tian home  where  the  mother  is  a  gentle 
woman  and  the  father  a  manly  man. 

Tlien  comes  the  boy  who  thinks  himself 
a  little  better  than  his  companions,  and 
shows  plainly  that  in  his  home  respectabil- 
ity is  measured  by  the  size  of  the  bank  ac- 
count. 

Here,  also,  is  the  ill-natured  boy,  trying  to 
gain  every  advantage  for  himself  and  never 
yielding  to  others,  and  the  reflection 
shows  us  a  home  .  where  selfishness  and 
rudeness  are  but  thinly  covered  by  the 
cloak  of  .company  manners,  which  is  as- 
sumed as  occasion  demands. 

Last  but  not  least  is  one  who  is  more  of  a 
study  than  the  others; 
he  has  a  quiet,  almost 
shy  manner,  as  if  accus- 
tomed to  being  repulsed 
or  ignored,  but  answers 
politely  and  with  a 
pleased  look  when  we 
'inake'an  opijortuuity  to 
address  him.  He  does 
not  so  readily  reflect  the 
home  picture,  but  after 
noting  the  appreciation 
in  his  face  as  we  discuss 
the  games,  lessons  and 
other  things  interesting 
to  boys,  we  conclude  that 
he  is  one  of  those  unfor- 
tunate boys  who  find  no 
sympathy  at  home.  Per- 
haps the  mother's  time 
4s  too  much  taken  up 
with  the  demands  of  so- 
ciety, or  she  thinks,  with 
her  young  lady  daugh- 
ters, that  boys  are  a 
trouble,  and  the  father 
engrossed  in  business 
does  not  realize  that  his 
boy  is  old  enough  to 
need  his  companionship.  Oh,  mothers,  is 
this  right?  Why  do  you  not  give  to  your 
boy  the  same  love  and  sympathy  which 
your  girl  receives? 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  this  class  of  boys 
is  small  in  comparison  with  those  who  are 
loved  and  appreciated,  and  yet  how  my 
heart  goes  out  to  those  boys  who  will 
never  know  the  meaning  of  true  mother 
love. 

Mothers,  be  very  careful  of  your  boys; 
take  them  into  your  confidence  and  trust 
them,  thereby  winning  their  confidence. 
This  is  the  first  step  by  which  you  may  lead 
them  to  the  pure  life  which  we  all  wi,sh  our 
sons  to  live,  and  which  is  better  expressed 
by  the  separated  adjective — gentle,  manly 
men. 


A  BACHELOR'S  GROWL. 

Ob,  the  beautiful  women,  the  women  of  an- 
cient days, 

The  ripe  and  the  red,  who  are  done  and  dead, 
With  never  a  word  of  praise ; 
The  rich,  round  Sallies  and  Susans,  the  Pollies 
and  Joans  and  Prues, 
Who  guarded  their  fame  and  saw  no  shame 
In  walking  in  low-heeled  shoes. 

They  uevershrieked  on  a  platform ;  they  never 
desired  a  vote ; 
They  sat  in  a  row  and  liked  things  slow 
While  they  knitted  or  patched  a  coat. 
They  lived  with  nothing  of  Latin,  anjd  a  jolly 
sight  less  of  Greek, 
And  made  up  their  books  and  changed  their 
cooks 

On  an  average  once  a  week. 

Tlvey  never  ventured  in  hansoms,  nor  climbed 
to  the  topmost  'bus, 
Nor  talked  with  a  twang  in  the  latest  slang; 
They  left  these  fashions  to  us. 
ISiit,  ah,  slie  was  sweet  and  pleasant,  though 
possibly  not  well  read, 
The  excellent  wife,  who  cheered  your  life, 
And  vanished  at  ten  to  bed. 

And  it's  oh,  the  pity,  the  pity  that  time  should 
ever  annul 
The  wearer  of  skirts  who  mended  shirts, 
And  never  thought  nurseries  dull. 
For  everything's  topsy  turvy  now,  the  men 
are  bedded  at  ten, 
While  the  women  sit  up  and  .smoke  and  sup 
In  the  club  of  the  Chickless  Hen. 

— Punch. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  CHINA. 

There  are  few  pleasanter  ways  of  spend- 
ing an  hour  than  in  one  of  our  large  china 
and  glass  shops.  Judging  by  what  is  to  be 
seen,  there  ip  a  decided  revival  of  china  as 
an  ornament  and  a  convenience  for  our 
writing-tables.  The  inkstands,  standishes, 
as  our  grandmother  called  them,  of  dainty 
modern  Sevres,  and  even  daintier  English 
china,  with  candlesticks,  pen-trays,  etc.,  to 
match ;  toilet  sets  of  all  kinds  of  quaint 
shapes  and  delicate  coloring;  exquisite 
bottles  and  vases  of  wonderful  gold  china, 
set  thick  with  pearls  of  the  fashionable  tur- 
quoise; wee  doll's  house  furniture  in  soft 
blue,  white  and  gold,  suggestive  of  the 
funny  little  folk  who  look  down  at  us  from 
the  portraits  of  Van  Dyk  and  Velasquez; 
"sulky"  sets  of  teacup,  with  a  lid,  sugar- 
basin  and  cream-jug  in  a  shell-like  tray, 
which  forms  also  a  diminutive  bread  and 
butter  plate — just  the  very  thing  for  the  de- 
moralizing cup  of  tea  we  all  disclaim,  and 
ye^  delight  so  much  to  find  by  our  bedside 
when  we  wake  of  a  morning.  More  uti] 
itarian,  though  not  a  bit  less  beautiful,  are 
the  dinner  and  dessert  sets,  wlrile  the  beau- 
tifully shaped  and  colored  toilet  sets  would 


A,STHjrATic  Troubi^es,  Plourlsy  Pains,  and 
Inflainr-d  Throats,  ii!'"  overcome  and  liealed  liy 
Dr.  V).  Jayne's  Expui-tornnt— for  fifty  ye.'irs  aii 
approved  stand-by  for  all  Coughs  nun  Colds. 


Needle  Case. 

be  a  joy  in  any  room.  A  quaint  set  was  in 
an  olive-green  pottery  of  a  comfortable, 
roomy  shape,  that  would  make  the  veriest 
school-boy  desire  to  wash,  though  never  so 
disinclined  for  ablutions  in  a  general  way. 
— Decorator  and  Furnisher. 


DON'T  TOBACCO  SPIT  YOUR  LIFE  AWAY 

Is  the  startling,  truthful  title  of  a  little  book 
just  received,  telling  all  about  Noiobac,  ihe 
wonderful,  harmless,  economical,  guaranteed  cure 
for  the  tobacco  habit  in  every  form.  Tobacco 
u.sers  who  want  to  quit  and  can't,  by  mention- 
ing Farm  and  Fireside  can  get  the  book 
mailed  free.  Address  THE  STERLING  REM- 
EDY CO.,  Bo*  763,  Indiana  Mineral  Sprinys, 
lud. 


Every  woman  who  has  not  done  so  al- 
ready, should  send  for  the  free  trial  pack- 
age of  Frank  Siddall's  soap,  (see  page  9) 
and  try  this  now  way  of  doing  the  washing. 
You  will  never  go  bacli  to  the  old  way. 
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TMK  FAHM  AND  FIHESIDE. 


ONWARD. 

BY  ANXIE  WAI-I.. 

Is  there  a  place  thattliou  wouldst  win  ? 

Strive  earnestly  to  win  it. 
No  race  is  won  till  fir.st  begun ; 

Do  thou  at  once  begin  it. 
Do  trials  and  di.scouragements 

Frown  thickly  down  uuon  thee? 
They  will  but  make  success  more  dear 

When  it  at  length  shall  crown  tliee. 

If  tliy  purpose  be  but  noble, 

Struggle  on,  nor  harbor  doubt. 
Twice  or  thrice,  though  f.Tilure  meet  thee, 

Face  thee  quickly  l  ight  about. 
Form  some  other  plan  of  action. 

Try  another  place  to  scale 
Those  strong  walls;  don't  let  them  daunt  thee. 

Steadfast  effort  cannot  fail. 

Honest,  earnest,  bold  endeavor. 

Rightly  used,  is  never  lost. 
Though  it  win  its  puri:)0.se  never. 

Do  not  thou  begrudge  the  cost. 
For  a  soul  that  struggles  upward 

Through  great  weariness  and  pain, 
Grows  in  strength  and  nolile  iniport; 

Call  not,  then,  such  labor  vain. 

Truth  is  mightier  than  error; 

Truth  lives  on,  while  error  dies, 
And  the  soul  that  still  strives  onward 

Is  the  soul  that  wins  tlie  prize. 
Worldly  wisdom  may  deny  it; 

Let  the  world  applaud  its  lie. 
Tliiiik  uinl  live  /hi/  Iriith,  and  surely, 

Tliou  slialt  concjuer  by  and  by. 

Piiehlo,  Col. 

 ^  ■*•  

AN  OLD  LEGEND. 

0SCV.,  long  ;\g'o,  "wlieii  the  world 
was  young,  and  rnen  turned^  to 
I  the  gods  for  the  gifts  they 
craved — ouce,  so  tlie  story  goes, 
there  lived  a  ii'an  and  woman 
bound  to  each  otlier  by  an  ex- 
ceeding great  love.  Neither 
ministered  unto  tlie  other,  for  tlie  light 
and  beauty  each  bore  within  filled  them 
with  cucli  glory  and  strength  that  their 
days  were  an  unfolding,  nor  needed  suc- 
cor fi'oni  outside  things.  But  so  great 
was  their  love,  so  the  legend  runs,  that  as 
time  went  on  they  felt  within  them  tlie  throb 
of  a  great  desire  to  be  yet  more  each  unto 
fehe  other  than  they  had  been.  "Our  joy 
consumes  tis,"  cried  they.  "We  must 
work  or  we  perish.  Give  us,  ye  gods,  that 
thing  to  do  for  the  other  which  neither  can 
do  for  himself.  Give  us  to  do  what  *the 
gods  have  done,  and  so  may  love  find  its 
lierfeet  way." 

Long  the  gods  ijondered.  "^faught  have 
we  withheld,"  spalce  they,  "save  one  gift 
only.  Shall  Care  dwell  among  men,  and 
they  be  even  as  we?"  Then  Care  herself 
spoke:  "Detain  me  not,  oh,  mighty  ones; 
there  is  much  for  the  men  of  earth  to  know 
that  is  hidden  from  them  till  I  go."  Thefi 
the  oldest  god  remembered  what  in  heaveu 
had  been  forgot,  and  he  rose  and  took  the 
hand  of  Care  and  led  l*sr  downward  to  the 
earth.  And  the  man  and  woman  looking 
at  her  saw  a  beauteous  maiden,  full  of  glee, 
and  her  eyes  were  as  if  you  looked  at  the 
stars  at  night  over  gardens  full  of  perfume. 
And  they  shone  with  a  light  of  great  glad- 
ness. And  the  faces  of  the  man  and  woman 
lit  up  with  an  overwhelming  joy.  Then 
the  oldest  of  the  gods,  so  says  the  legend, 
stood  majestic  and  held  his  hand  aloft. 
"Children  of  the  earth,  unto  you  is  given 
the  di\  iiiest  of  our  gifts,  a  being  formed 
out  of  love  that  seeks  no  end  of  its  own. 
You  may  make  other  what  you  w'ill.  Lo%  e 
most  your  own — "  But  the  man  and  wom- 
an were  lost  with  joyous  Care  among  the 
flowers ;  nor  heeded  longer  the  voice  of  the 
oldest  god. 

.Vl'ter  many  days,  so  the  legend  runs, 
v>  hou  men  multiplied,  and  each  man's 
need  had  gro^vu  greater  to  him  thau  that 
of  any  other,  atid  each  man's  power  the 
greatest  end  worth  striving  for,  then  it  was 
tliat  some  man  stopped  and  looked  at  Care, 
and  looking,  turned  awaj"^  and  ran.  For 
Care  had  grown  gaunt-eyed  and  hideous, 
and  clutched  at  him  with  long  and  bony 
fingers.  And  a  woman,  too,  in  tho.se  days, 
stopped  and  looked  at  Care,  and  cried  out 
in  sliuddering  sol)s.  And  one  tried  to  drown 
her  in  the  cup,  and  the  other  meekly  bore 
her  to  her  grave.  Then  the  oldest  of  the 
gods  trembled  for  the  children  of  earth,  see- 
ing how  a  gift  had  \\ell  nigh  destroyed 
them. 

Cut  there  were  those,  even  in  those  days, 
so  the  story  luns,  to  wliom  Csire  was  beau- 
teous as  of  old.  They  were  those  with 
whom  Love  had  not  died,  to  whom  life 
meant  help  for  others,  and  opportunity  for 
service  was  counted  blessed.  And  these 
■Vs'alked  hand  in  hand  ■with  Care  rejoicing, 
and  they  looked  into  her  face  with  1  hanks- 
giving',  and  saw  that  it  yet  gio\\'ed  with  a 


light  of  a  great  glory  within,  and  that  about 
her  feet  shone  the  radiance  of  jierfect  peace. 
And  the  oldest  of  the  gods  walking  among 
tliese  was  glad,  and  unto  the  children  of 
earth  spake  once  again :  "Take  the  hand  of 
Care  and  be  thankful.  Look  into  her  face, 
and  she  is  a  liandmaid  from  heaveu.  Shun 
her,  and  she  is  an  ogress  haunting  all  your 
days." 

And  the  oldest  of  the  gods  departed  from 
this  earth,  nor  was  seen  again  among  men. 
And  so  the  legend  ends. 

But  Care  still  walks  abroad,  and  will 
walk,  men  say,  till  all  men  love  their  duty 
and  their  fellow-inen,  and  so  love  her;  till 
men  know  her  as  a  great  privilege,  and 
not  as  their  ow-n  favored  creation,  stalking 
hungry-eyed  among  their  possessions. 
And  wonien  in  those  days  will  cease  to 
shudder  at  Care,  even  before  they  see  ithe 
faces  of  their  little  ones,  nor  think  Care  has 
marked  their  f<n-eheads,  or  stooped  and 
stolen  romance  out  of  their  lives,  or  crept 
away  with  tli^ir  ambitions.  And  Care  will 
not  be  a  lean  and  crouching  figure  huddling 
by  firesides,  but  the  joyous,  beautiful  wom- 
an who  leads  us  with  radiant  smile  ever 
to  higher  planes  of  happiness.  And  this 
must  ever  be  true,  for  the  saddest  of  life  is 
not  found  whcic  Care  is,  but  tliero  where 
Love  is  and   Care   is   denied. — //aipcr's- 


A  LITTLE  WHILE. 

.Jesus  told  his  disi-iples  that  he  woulcl  lie 
with  them  but  "a  little  while"  longer. 
They  M'ere  gathered  in  that  guest-chamber 
where  was  celelirated  the  first  Lord's  sup- 
per. Judas  had  gone  out  to  complete  his 
arrangements  for  betraying  Christ.  Seeing 
that,  the  end  was  iiear,  Jesus  told  the  eleven 
that  only  a  little  while  would  he  be  with 
them.  Hoy  imieh,  indeed,  there  is  cluster- 
ing around  that  brief  sentence. 

Life  on  earth  is  but  a  little  while.  Even 
he  who  li^  es  to  see  four-score  years  is  here 
but  a  little  Avliile.  The  sands  of  life  run 
swiftly  away,  and  the  enfeebled  condition 
of  old  age  is  soon  reached.  Then  we  have 
but  a  little  while  to  form  character;  a  little 
while  in  which  to  repent ;  a  little  while  in 
which  to  sei-ve  God. 

Earth  and  everything  belonging  to  it 
have  a  limit.  A  little  while,  and  the  heavens 
shall  roll  up  as  a  scroll,  and  the  elements 
melt  with  a  fervent  heat.  A  little  while, 
and  God's  fain,  sinless,  .new  creation  will 
take  the  place  of  this  old  earth,  which  has 
been,  and  is,  cmsed  by  sin,  A  little  while, 
and  Jesus  himself  will  come  to  raise  the 
dead,  and  gather  his  people  to  himself.  A 
little  while,  and  humanity  shall  be  gath- 
ered liefore  the  great  white  throne  of  final 
and  irreversilile  judgment. 

Nothing  is  at  a  standstill.  Everything 
is  moving  swdftly,  though  silently,  on 
toward  the  accomi:)lishment  of  God's  eter- 
nal pm'poses.  A  little  while,  and  earth 
will  end,  and  he  that  shall  come,  will  come, 
and  will  not  tarry.  A  little  while,  and  the 
saints  of  God  will  reign  with  Christ."  Has- 
ten, hasten,  happy  day. — MessiaKs  Herald. 


A  BOY'S  RELIGION.  ' 

If  a  boy  is  a  lover  of  Jesus,  he  can't  be  a 
church  officer  or  a  preacher,  but  he  can  be 
a  godly  boy,  in  a  boy's  way  and  in  a  boy's 
place.  He  ought  not  to  be  too  solemn  nor 
too  quiet  for  r  boy.  He  need  not  cease  to 
be  a  boy  because  he  is  a  Christian.  He 
ought  to  play  like  a  real  boy.  But  in  all  he 
ought  to  show  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  be 
free  from  vulgarity  or  profanity.  He  ought 
to  despise  tobacco  and  intoxicating  drinkf. 
He  ought  to  be  peaceable,  gentle,  merciful 
and  generous.  He  ought  to  discourage 
fighting.  He  ought  to  refuse  to  be  a  party 
to  mischief,  to  persecution,  to  deceit.  He 
need  not  always  be  interrupting  a  game  to 
say  that  he  is  a  Christian ;  but  he  ought  not 
to  be  ashamed  to  say  that  he  refuses  to  do 
something  because  it  is  wrong  or  wicked, 
or  because  he  fears  God,  or  is  a  Christian. 
He  ought  to  take  no  part  in  the  ridicule  of 
sacred  things,  but  meet  the  ridicule  of 
others  with  a  bold  statement  that  for  the 
things  of  God  he  feels  the'  deepest  rever- 
ence.— Royal  Road. 

WANTING  AND  GETTING. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  reason  so  few 
lieople  get  what  they  want  in  this  world  is 
that  they  do  not  want  it  hard  enough. 
There  is  profound  truth  at  the  bottom  of 
this  odd  conceit.  Earnest  stri\'ing  and 
perseverance  are  rare  cjualities.  A  little 
struggle,  and  then  a  falling  off;  a'  few  faint 
efforts,  and  then  despair — this  is  the  usual 
story  of  attempts  to  "get  anything," 
whetherit  be  a  physical,  mental  or  spiritual 
good.  But  to  long  for  a  thing  so  strongly 
that  for  the  sake  of  its  attainment  one  can 
conciuer  obstacles,  li%e  down  oppo.sition, 
ignore  discouragement,  and  work  persist- 


ently and  through  years  of  trial  and  ob- 
sciirity  toward  the  fulfillment  of  a  hope — is 
not  this  tlie  record  of  all  grand  achieve- 
ments and  the  history  of  all  purposeful 
lives? 

Many  more  wishes  migiit  be  realized  if 
people  were  w'illing  to  -pay  this  price  for 
them.  Anything  worth  having  in  this 
world  is  dear,  including  experience.  Gien- 
ius  itself  has  been  defined  as  only  un- 
limited  patience,  or  an  endless  capacity  for 
hard  work. 

It  was  told  of  some  celebrated  general 
that  he  never  knew  when  he  was  defeated. 
By  and  by  he  could  not  be  defeated. 
A  little  of  the  same  spirit  infused  into 
ordinary  life  work  would  make  many  a 
dream  possible  that  now  seems  to  the  wist- 
ful dreamei-  as  extravagant  as  the  cloudiest 
castle  in  Spain. 

HOW  TO  PUNISH  CHILDREN. 

Punishment,  like  reward,  must  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  feelings  and  pleasures  of  the  child, 
and  therefore,  few^  absolute  rules  can  be 
laid  down  for  its  regulation.  For  bold- 
spirited  children,  restraint  in  a  clo.set  may 
be  useful;  but  with  a  timid  child,  it  will  be 
hurtful.  A  child  who  likes  eatijig  inay  Ije 
punished  through  its  stomach;  one  who  is 
anxious  to  possess  maybe  denied  the  object 
of  its  wishes;  one  who  is  selfish  and  quarrel- 
some may  be  oliliged  to  play  alone,  and 
not  permitted  the  advantages  of  uniting 
with  the  comiianions  to  whom  it  has  be- 
haved ill. 

But  whatever  the  kind  of  punishment, 
it  must  be  administered'as  an  act  of  justice 
and  necessity,  not  as  the  effects  of  revenge 
or  anger.  If  this  be  not  attended  to,  the 
child  believes  itself  punished  because  its 
nursf  or  mother  is  cross,  not  because  they 
have  found  it  necessary  to  restrain  the  evil 
disposition  of  the  child. 

The  incessant  scoldings  and  upbraidings 
usually  heard  among  persons  who,  from 
ignorance  or  disinclination,  are  unfit  to 
firing  up  children,  are  very  injurious.  The 
little  children  may  hear,  the  everlasting 
phrases,  "Do  not  do  so!"  "Let  that  alone!" 
"Be  quiet!"  "Do  not  make  .such  a  noise!" 
"How  tiresome  you  are!"  "i  never  saw 
such  a  child  in  my  life!"  "I'll  tell  your 
mamma!"  bu';  they  soon  cease  to  regard 
them,  and  by  such  a  means  the  habit  of 
disobedience  is  early  taught  and  confirmed. 
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THE  BOOK  WILL  TELL. 

A  real  Christian  will  be  a  true  lover  of 
the  Bible.  Tliere  is  scarcely  a  better  test. 
If  the  novel  or  the  newspaper  take  the  place 
of  the  Bible  on  his  table  or  in  his  mind, 
then  it  is  clear  that  the  world  has  taken  the 
place  of  God  in  his  heart.  If  a  man's  Bible 
be  clean  and  bright,  and  unsullied  by  use, 
undefiled  by  contact  with  daily  life,  his  .soul 
is  not.  There  is  no  better  spiritual  barometer 
to  test  the  true  condition  of  the  soul's 
atmosphere.  He  to  whom  the  Bible  seems 
wearisome,  monotonous,  tminteresting,  has 
good  cause  for  alarm.  TTie  neglect  of  it 
springs  from  coldness  of  affection  towards 
its  author,  and  dislike  of  his  rebukes. 
Whoever  wants  to  grow  in  grace  simply 
niusl  study  the  Bible.  It  is  the  way  to  gain 
stability  of  doctrine,  so  as  not  to  be  carried 
about  with  every  wind  of  opinion.  It  is 
the  way  to  commune  with  the  noblest 
spirits  that  ever  lived  and  be  stimulated  by 
their  example.  It  is  the  \vay  to  become 
familiar  with  the  loftiest  precepts,  receive 
the  tr;iest  counsels,  and  come  under  the 
power  of  the  holiest  motives.  Only  he  who 
studies  the  word  can  be  strong.— C/irtsti'aw 
Standard. 

THE  NIGHT  FOR  SLEEP. 

Martin  Luther,  whose  combats  with  a 
personal  Satan  are  matters  of  history,  some- 
times found  his  arch  enemy  disturbing 
him  at  night,  doubtless  because  he  knew 
that  a  mind  and  body  unrefreshed  by  sleep 
were  an  easy  prey  for  his  devices  during 
the  work  and  care  of  the  next  day. 

But  in  this,  as  in  other  experiences,  Lu- 
ther had  no  idea  of  allowing  his  subtle  foe 
to  get  the  best  of  him;  and  his  rejoinder 
was  sometimes  in  this  style,  "Devil,  I  must 
sleep  now.  It  is  Gfod's  command  thai  we 
work  by  day  and  sleep  by  night." 

It  was  a  shot  well  selected  and  ^\■ell  fired. 
For  Satan  has  a  wliolesonie  fear  of  a  con- 
flict where  his  opponent  is  resolute  and 
trustful  enough  to  fall  back  on  God's 
thotight  in  the  matter. 

The  night  hours,  have  alwaj^s  been  a 
favorite  time  .for  thrusting  disturbing 
thoughts  and  fears  and  doubts  into  the 
mind.  And  it  would  be  a  happy  habit  if  in 
all  such  cases  one  was  to  refuse  to  listen  to 
the  suggestion,  and  instead,  insist  with 
Luther  on  God's  will  for  sleep. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammoiitou,  Nt'w  Jersey, 


in 
in 
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THE  POULTRY  AT  FAIRS. 

s  the  fall  I'airs  will  soon  begin,  it 
is  not  improper  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  poultry  de- 
partment is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive, being  visited  by  men, 
women  and  children,  and  as  a 
large  number 

-f^  >  '^^-^  of  those  living 

the  suburbs  of  cities'  are  interested 
poultry,  it  is  always  an  advantage 
have  a  large  display.  It  has  been 
the  rule  to  place  fowls,  rabbits,  pigeons 
and  pets  of  all  kinds  in  the  same  building, 
a  method  that  does  not  show^  that  recogni- 
tion of  the  poultry  industry  that  it  deserves, 
for  the  pure-bred  fowls  are  not  pets,  any 
more  than  are  cattle,  as  they  represent  a 
special  class  of  stock. 

While  desiring  to  encourage  high  premi- 
ums on  all  crops,  and  especially  to  selected 
specimens  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  yet  the 
offer  of  $5  for  the  best  head  of  cabbage  or 
the  best  bushel,  of  potatoes,  and  |2  for 
the  best  pair  of  fowls,  is  not  very  en- 
couraging to  the  breeders  of  pure-bred 
poultry,  as  the  cabbage  may  be  eTisily  boxed 
and  shipped  to  the  fair  at  a  small  cost  for 
expressage,  while  the  breeder  of  xjure-bred 
fowls  must  provide  an  attractive  coop  and 
also  pay  double  express  rates,,  the  expenses 
of  reaching  the  fairs  sometimes  being 
greater  for  a  single  pair  of  pure-bred  fowls 
than  the  value  of  the  premium  offered, 
which  nuist  be  won  under  competition.  It 
is  more  troublesome  to  ship  live  stock  of 
any  kind  than  to  ship  specimens  of  produce, 
and  the  exjjress  rates  are  always  "double 
rates  for  fancy  f«wls." 

A  consideration  of  the  facts  by  fair  man- 
agers will  show  that  the  breeders  of  poultry 
cannot  afford  to  exhibit  at  some  fairs,  ow- 
ing to  the  expense  being  greater  than  the 
awards,  and  any  encouragement  given  tlie 
poultry  department  will  no  doubt  lead  to 
satisfactory  results,  not  only  to  the  ex- 
hibitors, but  also  to  the  fair  managers,  as 
the  public  will  appreciate  large  displays. 

MATING  FOR  HARDINESS. 

When  mating  the  fowls,  select  hens  with 
strong  shanks,  broad  breast  and  deep  in  the 
body.  The  male  may  be  finer  in  bone,  as 
it  is  desirable  that  he  be  active.  The  hens 
should  bp  the  hardiest  of  the  flock,  as  many 
of  the  diseases  that  attack  fowls  during  the 
Winter  are  often  due  to  some  sick  and 
weakly  hen,  such  as  the  roup,  which 
spreaJls  in  the  flock,  causing*  a,  loss  of  time 
in  the  effort  to  cure  the  hens,  as  well  as  a 
falling  olT  of  eggs.  Hens  are  intended  to 
lay,  and  especially  when  well  cared  for,  but 
care  and  labor  may  easily  be  thrown  away 
on  a  flock  that  has  no  vigor  or  stamina. 
Diseases  may  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring 
by  the  parents,  and  it  is  important  that  the 
hens  which  are  intended  for  producing 
next"  year's  stock  should  be  carefully 
selected.  Only  personal  observation  will 
enable  one  to  select  the  best,  and  for  that 
reason  every  member  of  the  flock  should 
be  studied,  in  order  to  learn  all  the  personal 
characteristics. 


KEEPING  FOOD  BEFORE  FOWLS. 

To  put  food  in  a  trough  and  then  place 
the  trough  where  the  hens  can  have  free 
access  to  the  contents,  is  an  inducement  to 
idleness  and  also  detrimental  to  success, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  Ijetter  for  the  hens 
to  be  compelled  to  work  andscratch.  When 
a  feed-trough  is  used,  some  of  the  hens  will 
eat  more  than  their  allowance,  and  become 
excessively  fat.  Experience  sliows  that 
the  best  laying  hens  are  the  ones  that  are 
the  most  active,  and  the  keeping  of  food 
before  tliem  will  ruin  the  best  flock  that 
can  be  raised.  It  is  well  enough  to  use  a 
trough  w:hen  soft  food  is  Ijeiug  given,  but 
the  trough  should  be  cleaned  out  as  soon 
as  the  hens  have  finished  their  meal.  If 
the  hens  are  laying,  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
liave  a  small  box  filled  with  ground  bone 
where  they  can  help  themselves,  as  the 
bone  will  serve  as  grit  and  will  not  cause 
tliem  to  become  overfat,  as  they  will  not 
oat  too  much;  but  all  grains  should  be 
scattered. 


HATCHING  BROILERS. 

There  is  sometimes  a  demand  for  broilers 
about  Christmas,  and  the  time  to  begin 
hatching  them  is  in  October.  Hens  cannot 
be  depended  upon  for  incubation;  hent-e, 
those  who  make  a  business  of  hatching 
1  'li'cks  at  this  season  use  incubatgrSi  The 
ciiicks  do  not  pay;  however,  unieiss  you  can 


hatch  and  raise  a  large  number,  as  they  re- 
quire the  whole  time  of  some  one  to  attend 
to  them.  Although  \he  market  prices 
i  about  Christmas  time  are  usually  low  for 
hens  and  adult  stock  of  all  kinds,  yet  there 
is  a  sale  for  chicks  wcigliing  not  over  a 
pound  and  a  half  each,  the  prices  ranging 
from  twenty  to  thirty  cents  a  pound  for 
dressed  stock,  according  to  the  demand. 


THE  CROSSES  FOR  EARLY  CHICKS. 

Those  who  wish  early  hatches  should  de- 
cide now  which  cross  to  use.  It  is  •best  to 
decide  on  what  is  to  be  producect,  and  then 
breed  for  what  you  want.  One  cannot  ex- 
pect to  produce  a  good  laying  strain  by 
crossing,  and  at  the  same  time  i)roduce 
superior  birds  for  market,  as  the  best  lay- 
ing breeds  are  not  those  that  fatten  very 
readily.  The  tried  and  popular  Plymovith 
Rock,  with  its  yellow  skin  and  legs,  is 
always  a  standard  breed,  and  if  the  males 
are  vised  for  crossing  on  any  kind  of  large 
hens,  choice  market  chicks  will  be  the 
result. 


KEEPING  THE  POULTRY-HOUSE  CLEAN. 

There  is  nouqcessity  for  so  much  scraping 
a;nd  hard  work  as  is  often  bestowed  on  the 
poultry-house.  Tlie  easiest  way  is  to  Chor- 
oughly  clean  the  house;  then  keep  it  clean 
with  a  broom.  This  is  done  by  sprinkling 
the  floor  an  inch  deep  with  dry  earth;  or 
chaff",  plaster  or  .sifted  coal  ashes  may  be 
used.  The  dry  earth  absorbs  all  moisture, 
prevents  the  droppings  from  adhering  to 
the  floor,  renders  the  interior  of  tlie  house 
more  comfortable  for  the  hens,  is  obnoxious 
to  lice,  and  enables  the  work  of  cleaning  to 
be  done  in  a  few  minutes. 


PERCH  AND  DROPPINGS-BOARD. 

We  give  an  end  view  only  because  it  is 
made  plain.  A  A  is  an  end-piece  of  two- 
inch  board,  20  inches  long  and  6  inches 
wide.  B  B  are  the  bottom  boards,  1  inch 
thick  and  12  inches  wide;  they  are  6  feet 
long,  but  may  be  of  any  lengtli.  D  D  are 
the  legs,  22  inches  long,  and  G  the  perch. 


Pekch  and  Dropvings-board. 

When  in  position,  the  top  of  the  drop- 
pings-board is  open  like  a  trough,  as  A  A  is 
only  an  end-piece,  B  B  running  the  whole 
length.  The  droppings  are  removed  with 
a  hand-shovel,  or  through  an  opening- 
placed  anywhere  in  the  bottom.  The  nests 
can  be;  placed  under  this  board  as  well  as 
under  a  broad,  flat  board. 


FALSE  ECONOMY. 

T^he  attempt  to  keep  thirty  or  moi-e  hens 
in  a  poultry-house  that  is  adaptable  for 
only  twenty  results  in  fewer  eggs  from  the 
thirty  hens  than  if  a  smaller  number  occu- 
pied the  space.  Cases  are  numerous  where 
a  few  hens  layed  well,  while  largo  flocks 
gave  no'/etui-ns.  The  hens  must  be  com- 
fortable or  they  will  not  thrive,  and  during 
the  warm  season  there  is  no  surer  method 
of  ceasing  egg  production  than  to  have  too 
inany  hens  together.  There  is  ng  economy 
in  crowding  them,  for  what  is  gained  in 
one  direction  is  lost  in,  another. 


SCABBY  LEGS  IN  SUMMER. 

The  scale,  or  scab,  on  the  legs  of  tlie  fowls 
is  composed,  of  deposits  l)y  very  mi- 
nute parasites,  wdiich  cannot  be  seen 
with  the  unaided  eye,  and  gradually  the 
deposit  is  made  until  the  legs  are  obstructed 
with  a  heavy,  thick,  rougli  covering.  The 
remedy  is  to  dip  the  shanks  of  the  legs  in 
crude  petroleum  once  a  week  for  a  month, 
or  anoint  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  ker- 
osene and  three  parts  lard. 


SOFT  FOODS. 

Hard  food  should  always  be  the  rule,  ))ut 
such  foods  as  middlings  or  ship  stuff"  must 
be  fed  in  a  moist  condition.  It  makes  a 
very  sticky  dough,  and  lor  that  reason  the 
middlings  should  be  mixed  with  bran  and 
com-meal,  equal  parts,  and  should  be  fed 
only  once  a  day.  All  such  food  as  cooked 
meat  or  potatoes  m^y  also  be  added  at  the 
same  time.  , 


BANTAMS. 

A  great  many  ^persons  jarefer  to  hatch 
Bimtams  latse  in  the  year,  as  they  claim 
that  late  hatching  is  dotrimontal  to  growth, 
and  the  Bantams  are  thus  made  smaller. 
The  smaller  the  Bantam  the  more  valuable 
it  is.  Bantams  are  profitable,  because  they 
can  be  kept  an  a  small  space,  and  they  lay 
larger  eggs  than  any  other  breed  in  propor- 
tion to  size  and  cost  of  food. 


NON-SITTERS. 

All  Ijrceds  have  their  merits,  and  some 
are  preferred  because  they  are  known  as 
non-sitters.  There  are  really  no  non-sitters. 
The  hens  of  any  breed  will  sit  if  they  are 
very  highly  fed  and  made  fat.  The  reason 
that  some  d(;  not  sit  is  because  they  are 
very  active,  and  keep  themselves  in  proper 
condition  for  laying  by  exercise. 


SOUR  MILK. 

On  some  farms  milk  is  plentiful,  and 
especially  skim-milk  or  buttermilk,  which 
may  be  given  the  hens  daily,  all  that  they 
desire,  or  the  hens  will  use  curds.  There 
is  nothing  better  than  milk  or  buttermilk 
for  moistening  the  soft  food. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Douglass  Mixture.— I  use  the  Douglass 
mixture  once  in  a  while  with  chickens,  and 
have  good  results.  If  they  appear  sick  and 
the  droppings  look  suspicious,  I  put  a  very 
little  in  their  drinking-water  for  a  week  or 
two,  and  they  get  better  at  once.    Mrs.  F.  O. 

Clyde,  Mich. 


Gapes  in  Chicks.— I  ^ee  frequent  inquiries 
for  a  remedy  for  gai^es  in  chickens,  and  1  will 
say  that  the  man  or  woman  who  will  put  a 
straw  or  feather  or  horse-hair  down  the  wind- 
pipe of  a  chicken  to  remove  the  worms  ought 
to  have  one  put  down  their  own  throat,  and 
see  how  they  would  relish  such  barbarity.  So 
simple  a  remedy  as  camphor  will  cure  them. 
If  those  that  have  chicks  troubled  with  the 
gapes  will  take  gum  camphor,  and  as  soon  as 
they  see  or  hear  any  of  their  chicks  sneeze, 
give  every  chick  in  the  flock  a  piece  the  size 
of  a  kernel  of  wheat,  then  wait  a  day  or  two 
and  repeat,  I  don't  think  they  will  see  any 
more  gapes,  and  if  they  skould,  repeat  again. 
We  have  used  caanphor  for  fifteen  years,  and 
have  not  lost  a  chick  with  the  gapes  in  that 
time,  so  that  I  am  positive  it  will  cure  very 
bad  cases  if  persevered  in.  That  is  the  only 
disease  we  are  ever  troubled  with  among  our 
fowls,  and  we  always  keep  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  every  winter.  We  raise  a  good  many 
chicks  in  summer  with  the  brooder,  hatched 
by  hens.  I  would  like,  should  any  one  try 
this,  for  them  to  report  the  result  through 
Farm  and  Fireside.  A.  H. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


INQUIRIES. 

Room  for  a  Floclt.— L.  M.  P.,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  writes:  "I  wish  to  keep  five  breeds, 
and  have  five  hundred  square  fget  to  each 
yard.  How  many  fowls  can  I  keep  in  a  yard 
of  that  size?" 

Reply  :— Ten  hens  should  have  at  least  1,000 
square  feet  of  yard  space.  If  you  use  change- 
able yards,  five  hundred  square  feet  for  each 
yard  will  answer  if  the  fowls  also  have  a  run  on 
the  range  for  an  hour  or  two  each  day. 

Canker.— Mrs.  W.  M.,  Newton,  Illinois, 
writes:  "My  fowls  breathe  with  difficulty, 
and  the  mouths  and  throats  are  very  sore, 
with  a  slimy  matter  covering  the  throats,  and 
patches  also  on  the  throats.  They  are  very 
weak,  and  some  fall  over  and  die." 

Reply  :— The  disease  Is  probably  canker  or  a 
form  of  roup,  due  to  Inherited  debility  and 
aggravated  by  exposure.  Give  ten  drops 
daily  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine and  three  i^arts  sweet-oil.  At  night 
give  a  pinch  of  chlorate  of  potash. 

l<ice.— G.  A.  P.,  Columbus,  Indiana,  writes : 
"We  have  a  lot  of  chicks  that  eat  with  good 
appetite  and  grow  fast,  but  now  and  then  we 
notice  one  moping  and  sleepy.  In  a  few  hours 
it  dies." 

Reply:- The  difficulty  Is  due  to  the  large 
gray  lice  on  the  skin  of  the  heads  txnd  necks. 
Anoint  their  heads  with  a  few  drops  of  sweet- 
oil  or  melted  lard. 

Constipation.- Mrs.  A.  T.,  KingsviUc,  Mo., 
writes:  "I  have  a  cock  and  hen  afflicted  witli 
what  I  call  tlie  piles.  Their  bodies  seem  to 
drop  to  the  ground  and  their  bowels  api^ear  to 
have  no  action." 

Reply:— Probably  caused  by  an  exclusive 
diet  of  grain  or  dry  food.  Give  only  green 
food  for  a  few  weeks.  Once  a  day  give  each  a 
tablcspoonful  of  linseed-meal  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  then  reduce  to  a  teaspoonful,  which 
may  be  continued  until  they  are  in  proper 
condition. 


limiP  QTIinV  A.  tburouKli  and  practical 
HillUll'  Business  College  Course 

nUlflC  Slivil.at  Student's  H«me,l>y 

an  old  reliable  school.  No  experiment. 
7  Years'  .Success.  Low  ratea  and  perfect  salinfac- 
tion.  AH  ages  and  both  sexes  tauglit.  It  will  pay  to 
investigate.  Write  f*»r  Catalogue  and  free  trial  leseon. 
Bryant  <&  Stratton,  4-19  Main  St.,  Bull'alo,  N.  Y. 

A  ROAD  WACOI^ 

To  introduce  uprp 
goods,  we  will  give  rnCfci 
one  of  these  elegant  Road 
waeons  to  any  one  who 
will  sell  Six  (6)  for  us. 
Regular  price  i6f65.00,  we 
sell  it  for  cash  with  order 
for  $32.  If  you  are  look- 
_  ,  .  ing    for   a   bargain  in 

V«liicle»  or  Harness  send  for  our  fr«e  catalogue, 
f  OSTER  BUGGY&  CART  CO.,  23  Pike  Bid.  Cincinnati.  0. 
jUention  this  paper  when  yuu  write. 


$32.00 
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CHASE'S 

HORSE  HEAD 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

BEST  INCUBATORS  a«d  BROODERS 

for  hatching  and  raising  Chicks  ever  invented.  Brood- 
ers only  S5.  Catalogue.  Geo.  S.  Singer, Cardington, Ohio. 


t»-OVER  60 


RELIABLE  HATCHERS 

at  Decatur  .111,  alone.  Hundreds  of  teati- 
monials.  NO  BETTER  Incubator 
made.  Send  4c.  for  illust'd  catalogue. 

Selialjle  Incalsator  k  Biooler  Co.,  auincy,  Uli 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

ALL  GOODS  ON  TRIAL' 

0I<  EAST  CONDITIONS. 

CATALOGUES  FREE.  'WriteatoncQ 
to  HOLLY  WATCH  CO.,  Jersey City. N.J. 


DOUBLE 
Breech-Loacter 
$7.50. 

RIFLES$2.8« 

WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  kinds  cheaper  tbiD  else- 
where. Before  you  buy, 
send  stamp  for  catalogue 

ThePowell&ClementCo. 

166  Main  St.,  CinclnnatEjO. 


WIFE 


SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
YOU  DOIT  FORTHEMONEV. 

^1  HBuys  a  865.00  ImproTed  Oxford  Sloger 

^iZSewiDg  Mi^uhine;  perfect  working,  reliable, 
finely  floished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy  work, 
with  a  coraplote  aet  o  f  the  latest  improved  attachments 
FREE.  Each  machine  ia  guaranteed  for  yoara.  Buy 
direct  from  our  factory,  and  save  dealers  and  agenta 
profit.  Send  for  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Mention  paper. 
OXFORD  aiFG.  CO.,  Dept.  24,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


SYLPH  CYCLES  ill'x 

Vibration  overcome  with- 
out complication,  loss  of 
power  or  ungainly  features. 
Highest  grade  in  material, 
construction  and  finish.  All 
usersdeligbted.  Investigate 

  Agts.  wanted.  Cata.free. 

ijyCLE  CO.  32  E  St..Peoria,IlJ, 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


iLLu^ri^ATfD  LoRD'5  Prayer 

AND  TE.N  Co  M  MAN  D M  ^UtS 


This  is  eminently  a  home  picture.  It  is  more  than  a  mere 
ornament;  it  is  an  ornament  and  a  text  book  combined. 
It  contains  more  food  for  thought  than  many  whole  books. 
Each  sentence,  nay,  each  word  contains  hallowed  sugges- 
tions from  which  whole  volumes  could  be  written.  It  is  an 
elegant  16x22  inch  Chromo  Lithograph.  Sample  Copy  25c. 
Stamps  taken.      cRUMB  PUB.  CO..  Mayfair,  Chicago. 


TwEuve  Co L 0 R5  And  Gi  lt 


Always  mention  this  paper. 


HARNESS 

ONE  DOLLAR. 


For  above  amount  by  post  office  money  order  or 
express,  we  will  ship  a  set  of  nickel-trimmed  tar- 
ness.  No.  6)<;,  allowing  privilege  of  examination  be- 
fore remitting  balance;  price,  ST. 8S.  Or  set  har- 
ness No.l,  !$4:.»S,  or  No.  45,  S9.60.  Latter  is  sin- 
gle strap  hand  combination  made.  All  genuine  oak 
tanned  leather.  As  to  our  reliability,  we  refer  to  the 
editorof  this  paper.  MICHIGAN  REPOSITORY  CO.,  Ltd., 
Byan  Block,  Saginaw,  Mlcb. 


I8K.  SOLID 


ROLLED 


GOLD  RINGS. 


SOLD  BY 

h\m  &  CO.,  48  Bond  St.,  Now  York. 
Solid 

Silver 
Bow 
Knot 
Ring, 
by  mail,  25  centa. 


Friendship  Rine. 
By  mail,  H  cents. 


These  are  solid 
gold  front 
gent's  full 
length  initial 
Scarf  Pins  or 
ladies'  Stick 
Pins.   We  can  send  any 
letter  you  want.  Former- 
ly sold  for  $1.  Sample 
by  mail.  Two  cents. 


FREKCfl  DIAMOND  RING. 

By  mail,  25  cents. 


By  mail.  Ten  cents. 


By  mail.  Eight  centfc. 


Weddinar  Rintr,  by 
mail.  Fifteen  cents. 

This  grand  ring  is  sold 
n  stores  for  one  dollar. 


We  warrant  all  the  above  rings  to  be  the  best 
181c.  rolled  gold.  These  rings  are  regular  One  Dol- 
liir  rings,  we  send  the  above  at  the  special  prices 
given  under  each  article,  in  order  to  introduce  our 
great  illustrated  catalogue  of  jewellery,  sent  tree 
with  the  goods.  Postage  stamps  taken  as  cash, 
but  silver  preferred.  Send  slip  of  paper  just  the 
si  .e  of  your  linger.  Address 

LYNN_<fc  (  P.,  48  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


If  nfflicled  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  E^e-Water 
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BS-READ  THIS  NOTICE.-=iBa 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  TTabm  and 
JiBESiDE,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  cultinins  free  uf  cluirL^-. 
Querists  desirinir  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infur- 
matiun  upon  matters  of  per^nnal  interest  only.  sli-.iiM 
enclose  stamps  ft>r  return  im-ta^^-.  Tlie  full  n;iiii''  and 
post-ofliee  address  of  tlie  iu  i  iii i .  r  sliould  ai.euiii|i,iiiy 
each  query  in  order  that  we  iniiy  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  uf  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected,  tjueries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Small  Onions  for  Sets.— J.  R.,  Hickory, 
Wis,,  writes:  "Snnn:'  of  my  onions — Yellon- 
Danvers  and  Red  Wctlu  rstlcld— are  goinir  to 
be  .small.  Can  I  pi, ml  tin-  small  ones  next  .vcar 
and  hope  for  a  erop,  or  will  tliey  all  run  to 
,seed?  When  is  the  tiest  time- to  gather  onion 
seed?  Last  year  a  lav,:  attacked  the  heads. 
Can  any  t  li  i  nu'  he  done  to  si  op  t  lie  nii.-chief?" 

Repi,v  m  .losi- ;'H ir  your  onions  are 
larger  than  a  niarhlc,  il  would  he  useless  to  set 
them  out  for  a  crop  of  onions  another  .vc:ir. 
The.y  would  nndonhtedl.v  all  ran  to  seed. 
Gather  the  lieads  when  t  hi'.v  heui  n  to  ifet  yel- 
low, and  most  of  t  lie  S'  l  ds  i  n  t  le-ni  are  l  ipen- 
ing.  I  do  not  know  what  hng  you  reler  to, 
consequently  can  give  no  advice. 

Plantiii;;  and  Trimming  Raspberries. 
—I,  E,  McH.,  Portland,  (Jrgcon,  would  like 
to  know  how  to  trim  blackcap  and  red  rasp- 
berries, also  the  best  mode  of  planting  and  cul- 
tivation. 

Reply  by  Joseph:— Set  the  plants  in  .spring 
or  fall,  in  fairly  good  .and  well-prepared  soil, 
having  rows  0  feet  apart,  the  blackcaps  3  or  i 
feet  apart  in  the  row,  tlic  red  raspberries  even 
closer.  Give  clean  i:ultivation.  The  trimming 
should  be  done  during  the  growing  .sea.son. 
When  the  young  canes  begin  to  push,up  above 
the  old  growth,  clip  the  tops  otT  about  3  feet 
high  from  the  ground.  Afterwards  laterals 
Will  .start,  and  these  again  should  have  the 
.ends  clipped  off  so  as  to  give  the  bush  a  p.yra- 
juidal  shape.  Remove  the  old  wood  after 
fruiting  also. 

Orowin;^  a  I.arg'e  Sc.uash.— Dr.  A.  C.  W., 

Hugo,  III.,  writes:  "When  one  wishes  to 
grow  a  very  large  sijuash,  of  one  of  the  mam- 
moth sorts,  is  it  best  to  keep  the  vine  pinched 
back,  preventing  all  the  vine  growth  one  casi? 
I  h.ave  the  specimen  set,  and  it  will  now,  at 
twenty  days  old,  weigh  twenty-five  or  thirty 
pounds.  The  hill  was  prepared  wide  and  deep 
—all  other  vines  kept  off,  and  all  laterals 
pinched  off.  Would  you  pinch  the  main  vine 
back  to  prevent  its  running?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— The  only  thing  that  can 
be  done  is  to  confine  the  hill  to  the  one  plant, 
a»d  the  one  plant  to  the  one  fruit,  carefully 
removing  every  ot  her  specimen  that  ma.v  set ; 
also  all  laterals  (except  the  one  v.  hich  "bears 
tlie  specimen),  and  esiKciall.v  those  starting 
from  liclow  the  fruit  specimen.  Foliage,  how- 
ever, is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  normal 
growth  of  the  squash,  and  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  pinch  off  the  vines,  or  any  part  of  it,  above 
the  fruit.  Whether  the  principle  of  "ringing 
the  bark"  could  be  applied  in  a  case  like  this, 
a-S  it  is  with  irrapes,  etc.,  I  do  not  know.  Wind- 
ing a  string  around  the  stem  of  the  vine  .just 
below  the  squash  might  be  ti'ied;  but  the  pro- 
ceeding should  be  carefully  watched. 


VETERINARY. 

•*JS<eondueted.  by  Dp.  H.  J.  Detmeps.^^* 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  in  Ohio  State 
t  niversity. 

To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  culumns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  Inquir- 
ies should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmeks,  35  King  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column,  nnist  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances.  ^ 


Scrotal  Hernia.— E.  J.,  Moorefield,  Neb.  A 
scrotal  hernia  such  as  you  describe  requires  a 
surgical  operation,  which  is  comparatively 
easy  if  the  animal  has  not  yet  been  castrated. 
Then  ail  that  is  necessary  is  to  castrate  the 
same  with  covered  testicles,  and  to  put  the 
clamp.s,  not  on  the  bare  spermatic  cord,  but  on 
the  vaginal  membrane  covering  the  cord.  In 
such  a  ease  the  clamps  should  be  kept  on  for 
about  three  days. 

Fistula.- F.  H.  H.,  Robinson,  Kan.,  writes: 
"I  have  a  three-year-old  horse  that  has  never 
been  worked,  and  has  a  fistula," 

Answep. :— If  you  will  kindlj'  inform  me 
what  kind  of  a  fi.stula  it  is  and  where  it  is 
situated,  and  will  give  a  description  of  it  and 
state  where  it  leads  to  and  what  parts  are 
affected,  I  may  be  able  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions. As  to  most  fistulas,  however,  it  is  best 
and  cheapest  to  entrust  the  treatment  to  a 
good  veterinarian. 

Colic— ,1,  L,  M,,  Jenkin's  Bridge,  Va,  Your 
lior.se  died  of  colic,  probably  caused  by  an  ex- 
isting aneurism  in  the  anterior  mesenteric 
artery,  which  is  situated  in  fi'oiit  of  the  kid- 
neys. Nothing,  very  likel.v,  could  have  pre- 
vented the  death  of  the  animal,  because  it 
seems,  according  to  your  description,  a  rupture 
of  the  arter.v,  or  one  of  its  branches,  and  con- 
sequent hemorrhage  constituted  theimniediato 
cause  of  death;  and  besides  that,  such  an 
aneurism  is  inaccessible  to  treatment. 

Bloody  Milii.— J.  A.  M.,  Sherman  City, 
Jlich.,  writes:  "I  have  a  cow  three  years  old, 
that  eats  well,  iooks  well,  is  fat,  and  appears 
in  everyway  to  he  a  healthy  cow.  She  gives 
a  large  amount  of  milk,  but  one  teat  gives 
bloody  milk,  sometimes  more  blood  tlnm  at 
othcr.s.  That  teat  gives  the  mostmilk.  It  was 
the  same  Last  summer.  The  milk  is  not  bloody 
in  cold  weather." 

A  .NSWEK :— Keep  your  cow  as  quiet  as  pos- 
ibli — perhaps  in  a  small  lot  b.y  her.self,  where 
she  is  not  irritated,  and  can  have  some  shade — 
and  milk  her  quite  often,  but  always  in  a 
■■eiitle  Minnner,  and  the  bleeding,  very  likel.v, 
\v  i  1 1  ,oii  ct  use.  You  cannot  accomplish  any- 
tliiug  Ijy  wa.v  of  medication. 

Sore  Withers.- P.  K.,  Wallace,  Neb.  The 
sore  withers  of  your  lior.se  undonbtedl.v  h.as 
been  caused  by  undue  pressure  or  friction, 
probably  b.v  an  unsuitable  collar.  If  there  is  a 
"little  hole,"  there  is  iirobabl.v  a  fistula;  con- 
sequently, you  will  have  to  insert  a  i)robe  so 
as  to  find  out  where  il  leads  to  and  where  tlie 
bottom  of  the  abscess  is.  This  done,  proper 
drainage  must  be  procured,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, either  by  splitting  open  the 
fistulous  canal,  or  by  making  a  lower  opering, 
so  as  to  enable  the  pus  to  be  discharged  M  .th- 
out  impediment.  This  done,  thfi  walls  of  tlie 
flstnlous  canal  must  be  destroyed,  which  is 
usually  done  by  means  of  caustics — sulphate 
«f  copper,  for  instance— before  a  healing  can 


bo  eliocted.  But  the  whole  tre;itment  of  such 
a  case,  if  undertaken  by  the  owner  himself,  is 
usuall.v  so  tedious  that  consequent  neglect  will 
cause  it  to  Ijc  'Misuccessful.  It  is. therefore  far 
better  and  c.^aper  to  have  ,such-an  animal 
treated  by  a  competent  veterinarian. 

Paresis.- C.  A.  S.,  Long  Run,  Pa.,  writes:  "I 
have  a  four-year-old  horse  i'lat  becomes  weak 
in  his  limbs.  I  first  noticed  the  defect  in  him 
in  corn  working.  In  turning  around  at  tlie 
ends  he  would  trail  his  hind  feet.  In  walking 
down  hill  he  would  lift  liis  hind  feet  higher 
than  usual  and  would  set  one  foot  on  the 
other,  and  would  frequently  throw  his  hind 
feet  forward  and  catch  on  the  front  ones  and 
fall  down.  His  front  legs  appear  weak. 
Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  do  him  any  liarmto 
work  moderatel.v  at  something  like  plowing 
in  smooth  ground?  Would  bathing  my  liorse's 
limbs  with  water  be  a  benefit  to  him?  If  you 
can  .give  me  any  information  in  regard  to  what 
ails  him  and  what  to  do,  I  will  be  very  thank- 
ful." 

AN.SWEP. :— Paresis,  or  incomplete  paralysis, 
in  the  hind  (|uai  lers  is  but  seldom  cured.  If 
.you  desire  to  do  something,  you  may  apply  the 
same  treatment  ai'vised  in  an  answer  to  a 
similar  imiuir.v  in  this  laeseiit  issue. 

Foot-rot.— Jl.  C.  N.,  Portersville,  Perry 
county,  Ohio,  writes:  "What  ails  niy  sheep? 
Tlie.v  ■j:vt  raw  between  the  toes.  This  rawness 
then  works  down  into  the  sole  of  their  feet. 
Sometimes  the  heel  pei-ls  loo.se  and  wears 
of}'.  It  is  not  a  running  sore,  but  a  rawness. 
They  limp  about  ten  or  twenty  days,  then 
get  better  and  well.  The  spring  lainbs  are 
troubled  the  sam(>  way." 

Answer  :— Your  sheep  are  affected  with  foot- 
rot.  Trim  their  hoofs,  cut  aw.ay  all  decayed 
and  loose  horn,  lay  all  .sore  places  bare,  and 
then  dress  them  with  some  good  antiseptic. 
Fincl.v-powdered  sulphate  of  copper  is  in 
general  usi.',  iind  if  judiciously  applied,  renders 
good  service.  Excellent  results,  if  one  don't 
mind  a  little  moie  work,  can  be  obtained  by 
applying  twice  a  day  a  mixture  of  liquid 
subacetate  of  lead,  one  part,  and  olive-oil, 
three  parts.  It  is  best  applied  by  means  of 
small  tufts  of  absorbent  cotton.  During  the 
treatment,  and  also  afterward.s,  you  wilfhave 
to  keep  your  sheep  on  dry  ground — away 
from  wet  and  muddy  places. 

AVants  to  Know  What  Ailed  the  Mares. 
— C.  W.  G.,  Aldino,  Md,,  writes;  "We  have 
lost  two  mares— one  the  latter  part  of  June,  the 
other  about  a  month  later.  They  were  both 
affected  in  the  same  way.  The  first  symptom 
observed  was  a  difficulty  in  swallowing.  They 
would  stand  at  the  water-trough  for  hours, 
with  their  mouths  in  the  water,  but  not  drink- 
ing. Tliey  soon  became  very  feeble,  and  died 
in  a  few  days.  The.v  had  been  pasturing,  when 
not  ill  use,  in  a  four-acre  lot,  where  there  were 
three  cows  and  a  heifer.  Do  you  think  it  safe 
to  get  a  horse  here  and  put  it  in  another 
stable?  Could  they  have  contracted  the  disease 
from  the  cows,  which  seem  to  be  in  a  healthy 
condyion?" 

Answer:— Y'ou  wish  to  know  what  ailed 
your  mares,  and  I  wish  I  could  tell  you ;  but  to 
my  sorrow  I  cannot  make  it  out  from  your 
description,  and  have  no  other  meaus  of  in- 
formation. Y'ou  might  have  learned,  though, 
what  the.y  died  of,  if  you  had  made,  or  caused 
to  be  made,  a  post-mortem  examination.  As 
to  your  second  question,  it  is  not  •  probable 
that  horses  contract  disease  from  healthy  cows. 

Closed  Liacr.ymal  Dnct.— J,  N.  O,,  Ten- 
nessee, writes:  "I  have  a  two-j-ear-old  Ally, 
which  has  been  troubled  with  one  of  her  eyes 
for  about  nine  months.  The  sight  is  not  af- 
fected in  the  least,  so  far,  and  the  lids  are  not 
swollen  or  inflamed;  but  her  eye  matters 
nearly  all  the  time,  and  stTmetimes  has  a  foul 
smell.  At  times  it  is  very  bad,  and  then  it  will 
almost  stop  running  for  a  da.v  or  two.  When 
she  gets  excited  and  holds  her  head  high,  a 
small  stream  of  water  will  mil  out  of  it.  When 
her  e.ve  is  very  bad,  it  is  whitish,  as  if  it  was 
mixed  with  matter;  but  when  it  is  almost  well 
the  water  is  perfectly  clear." 

Answer:— What  you  describe  appears  to  Be 
an  obstruction  in  the  lacrymal  duct,  which 
has  its  lower  opening  in  shape  of  a  small  hole 
inside  of  the  nasal  cavity,  not  far  from  the 
no.stril.  Unless  the  obstruction  can  be  re- 
moved by  an  injection  or  by  means  of  a  flex- 
ible probe  from  below,  a  somewhat  delicate 
operation  will  be  required,  which  can  only  be 
performed  by  a  good  surgeon,  veterinarian,  or 
human  familiar  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
parts  in  question.  The  same,  after  having 
performed  the  operation,  will  also  prescribe 
the  treatment  afterwards  required. 

Paresis.— E,  V,  F.,  Deadwood,  S.  D,,  writes: 
"What  ails  my  horse?  He  is  apparently  well, 
but  his  back  seems  weak,  and  he  flinches 
when  pressed  on  the  back.  He  has  difficulty 
in  urinating,  and  can  only  do  so  after  much 
effort.  When  he  lies  down  to  roll,  he  cannot 
ri.se  at  once,  but  turns  himself  on  his  haunches 
and  twists  his  body  about  until  he  throws  his 
fore  feet  out.  I  have  given  him  medicine  con- 
taining niter,  but  this  only  helps  him  tempo- 
rarily. He  has  a  good  appetite,  but  his  back 
keeps  him  weak." 

AN.s^VEE:— Y'our  horse  suffers  from  paresis, 
or  incomplete  paraly.sis,  of  the  hind  quarters. 
The  cause  very  likely  consists  in  an  affection 
ot  the  enveloping  membranes  of  the  spinal 
cord.  It  will  therefore  be  rather  difficult  to 
accomplish  much  by  any  treatment.  Y'ou 
may  try  the  effect  of  a  good  counter-irritant — 
oil  of  cantharides,  for  instance— applied  above 
the  loins.  Oil  of  cantharides  is  prepared  by 
heating  for  an  -lOur  in  a  water-bath  one  part 
of  cantharides  and  four  parts  of  olive-oil.  The 
oil  tlien  absorbs  the  efl'ective  principle,  and  is 
ready  for  use  after  it  has  been  pressed  out.  In- 
ternal medicinea  can  do  no  good.  E.xposureto 
wet  and  cold  and  to  severe  drafts  of  cold  air 
should  be  avoided. 

Et^izootic  Ophthalmia.— C.  B.    D.,  El 

Dorado,  Kan.,  writes:  "There  is  a  disease  of 
the  eye  among  my  cattle  which  is  growing 
very  serious.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
head  there  are  ten  totally  blind  and  about 
fiftj' blind  in  one  eye.  They  are  taken  as  fol- 
lows: The  ej'e  commences  running  water  and 
covers  with  a  white  film,  which  remains  some 
time,  and  either  goes  off  leaving  a  white  spot 
on  the  ball  of  the  eye  or  raises  up  in  a  blister, 
and  finally  breaks  and  runs  out,  leaving  the 
animal  totally  blind." 

Answer:— What  you  describe  is  a  case  of 
epizootic,  or  infectious  ophthalmia,  or  kera- 
titis; or,  in  other  words,  an  infectious  inflam- 
mation of  the  interior  parts  of  the  eyes.  It 
here  and  there  makes  its  appearance  ever.v 
summer.  Most  cases  recover  even  without 
treatment,  but  all  those  in  which  the  "blister," 
as  you  call  it,  breaks,  are  apt  to  terminate  in 
permanent  blindness.  A  treatment  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  eyesight  is  of  use  only 
in  the  beginning  of  the  di.sease.  An  eye-water 
coinpose<l  of  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
in  distilled  water  (1  part  to  1,000  parts  of 
water),  applied  three  times  a  day  by  means  of 
a  small,  glass  pipette  capped  with  a  rubber 
bulb,  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  anything  that  can 
be  used;  at  any  rate,  is  cheap  enough.  Cleanli- 
ness is  essential  at  all  stages  of  the  disease. 

A  Fistulous  Openin'^  in  the  liOwer 

Jaw  J.  M.  11,,  Mayfield,  (ia,,  writes:  "Last 

winter  a  swelling,  that  I  supposed  at  the  time 
was  distemper,  came  under  my  colt's  jaw.  It 
broke,  and  continued  to  discharge  matter  .so 
long  that  I  examined  it,  and  found  his  Jaw-bone 


was  enlarged  on  one  side.  I  cone  luded  then 
that  ho  had  fractured  it  b.v  pulling  back  on  the 
halter,  or  had  been,  kUdccd,  After  several 
months  a  kind  of  tumor  commenced  to  grow 
and  protrude  through  the  opening  in  the  skin. 
I  had  a  surgeon  examine  it,  and  ho  thought  it 
ought  to  be  cut  out.  So  I  had  him  cut  it  out, 
and  the  flesh  was  full  of  little  splinters  of  bone, 
and  the  surgeon  pronounced  it  a  bonj- tumor. 
He  thought  it  would  heal  up  then,  and  it  was 
better  for  a  while;  bi^t  another  tumor  has 
formed  about  like  the  other,  and  it  continues 
to  discharge  all  the  time.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  jaw-bone  wasThjured  and  that  there 
is  a  piece  of  bone  split  off,  but  fast  at  <>ne  end, 
that  acts  as  a  foreign  substance,  and  causes  the 
trouble.  The  bone  on  that  side  is  consider- 
ably enlarged.  The  opening  and  where  the 
tumor  i§ located  is  just  on  the  Inside  of  the 
ji»<i\--boue." , 

Answer: — Y'ours  is  a  serious  case,  which  re- 
quires good  svirgical  treatment,  provided  the 
degeneration  of  the  bone— osteoporosis— has 
not  pi'oeeeded  too  far.  In  the  first  placG,  the 
fistulous  canal  mu.st  be  carefully  probod  and 
probably  enlarged.  Secondly,  the  disea.sed 
bone  must  be  brought  to  exfoliation.  This 
may  possibl.y  be  accomi)li.shed  by  injections 
with  creosote  or  carbolic  acid.  It  will  depend 
upon  the  result  of  a  thorough  examination. 
An  application  of  an  ointment  composed  of 
binoxidc  of  mercury,  one  part,  and  lard,  six- 
teen parts,  upon  the  .swelled  part  of  the  cheek, 
repeated  once  every  four  or  five  days,  may 
also  be  of  .some  auxiliaiw  benefit.  All  will  de- 
pend upon  the  result  of  a  tht>"ough  examina- 
tion by  means  of  probing  and  otherwise.  If 
that  Is  favorable,  and  if.  an  exfoliation  of  the 
diseased  part  of  the  bone  has  been  effected, 
and  all  splinters  or  other  foreign  bodies  have 
been  removed,  plain  antiseptic  treatment  and 
cleanliness  will  effect  a  healing.  If  you  had  a 
good  veterinarian  available,  it^vou^d  be  cheap- 
est and  best  to  entrust  the  treatment  to  hini. 

Tapeworms.— S.  S,,  Solon,  Iowa,,  wrties: 
','ily  sheep,  and  especially  my  lambs,  are 
froubled  with  tapeworms  (Tasnia  expansa). 
What  remed.v  can  be  used  for  their  destruction, 
and  how  administered?  Can  any  remedy  be 
used  generally  in  the  flock?  It  is  almost  im- 
practicable to  treat  them  individually.  What 
means  of  prevention  can  be  used?  A  few 
years  ago  my  sheep  were  troubled  with  a 
small  worm,  say  about  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  and  a  little  larger  than  a  cow  hair, 
thousands  of  which  would  get  in  the  fourth 
.stomach,  and  apparently  drink  the  chj  le,  thus 
starving  the  sheep  to  death,  I  never  found 
any  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach.  Although  I  fancied  that  in  time 
they  went  dow'n  into  the  small  ijtitestiiies  and 
attached  themselves  to  the  inner  coating. 
They  proved  vei-j'  injurious  and  destructive  to 
the  sheep.  I  never  could  learn  their  names, 
nor  get  their  life  history,  nor  find  any  means 
of  destroying  them.  I  have  heard  that  all 
tapeworms  have  to  encyst  themselves  before 
full  development  in  their  host.  If  so,  what 
does  the  long  tapeworm  encyst  itself  in  before 
development  in  cattle  or  sheep?  Please  give 
general  remedies  for  a  flock  as  well  as  individ- 
ual, as  individual  treatment  in  a  large  flock  is 
next  to  impossible.  My  farm  is  a  creek  bot- 
tom, and  wh'.le  not  flat,  is  not  verj'  rolling. 
Worms  trouble  me  much  more  of  wet  seasons 
than  dry  ones." 

Answer:— I  have  had  good  success  in  re- 
moving Ta?nia  expansa  with  tartar  emetic,  dis- 
.solved  in  distilled  water,  ten  grains  to  the 
ounce,  and  have  given  good-sized  lambs  one 
ounce  and  old  sheep  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
such  a  solution  on  an  empty  stomach.  Prof. 
Zuern  recommends  pier,  of  potassium  in  doses 
of  from  .6  to  1.25  grams  (1  gram  is  aboui  15 
grains)  combined  with  flour  and  water  in  shape 
of  pills.  But  this  remedy  must  be  followed  up 
with  a  physic.  As  to  the  means  of  prevention, 
you  will  have  to  keep  your  sheep  away  from 
all  low,  wet  and  muddy  places— keep  them 
exclusively  on  high  and  dry  land.  Besides 
that  it  may  be  expected  that  the  worm  brood 
will  be  picked  up  next  year,  when  the  sheep 
this  year  have  deposited  their  dung,  and  with 
it  the  proglottides  of  the  tapeworm.  As  to 
the  small  worms  in  the  fourth  stomach 
(Strongylus  contortus),  the  same  measures  of 
prevention  must  be  used.  Especially  stagnant 
water  for  drinking,  but  particularly  water  in 
ponds,  ditches,  pools,  etc.,  should  be  avoided. 
I  have  found  tartar  emetic  the  best  remedy,  if 
administered  in  time.  Of  course,  each  indi- 
vidual sheep  or  lamb  must  be  dosed;  it  cannot 
be  administered  to  a  whole  flock  at  once.  It  is 
far  too  heroic  for  that. 


$250,000  TO  BE  DISTRIBUTED. 

The  National  Stor'  Remedy  Company,  of 
Columbus,^  Ohio,  ha.,  an  authorized  capital 
stock  of  SoOO.OOO,  divided  into  20,000  shares  of 
825.00  each,  and  non-assessable.  This  com- 
pany proposes  to  present  $250,000  of  this  capital 
stock  among  farmers,  stockmen  and  poultry 
raisers  In  order  to  insure  co-operation  and  as- 
sist in  introducing  their  valuable  remedies 
and  guide  to  stock  breeders,  also  their  method 
of  educating  the  people  how  to  prevent  and 
cure  di.seases.  Their  business  is  established 
and  their  success  remarkable,  and  with  united 
effort  will  he  doubly  greater.  The  company 
will  mail/rce  a  copy  of  their  Hints  to  Farmers 
and  Stockmen.  Send  your  address  on  a  postal 
card  and  receive  a  cop.v  in  which  you  will  learn 
all  about  this  Co,  and  their  plan  of  business. 


WORTH  A  GUINEA  ABOZ. 


CURE 

.  SICK  HEADACHE, 
i  I  Disordered  Liver,  etc. 

\ !  They  Act  Like  Magic  on  the  Vital  Organs, 
Regulating  the  SecrOtions,  restoring  long 
lost  Complexion,  bringing  back  the  Keen, 
'[  Edge  of  Appetite,  and  arousing  with  the ' 
:»  ROSEBUD  OF  HEALTH  the  whole  physical 
'  [  energy  of  the  human  frame.    These  Facts 
1  ►  are  admitted  by  thousands,  in  all  classes  of 
Society.   Largest  Sale  in  the  World. 

Covered  with  a  Tasteless  &  Soluble  Coating. 

Of  ail  druggists.    Price  2o  cents  a  Box, 
'  *  New  York  Depot.  36;^  Canal  St. 


The  Globe  Carl  Co.  i 

cforproinptoeas  ia  fil-r 
Slizigordors  tmd  for  es- 1 
COelleQce  of  earda  I 
Spremiiuns.  TLi9ye»r| 
>  to  iittioduco  our  g»ixU 

SiD  tbousoniJs  of  ocw  homoSi  WO  mako  s  ^nud 
.  ^crowumeoffor:  ForlOCTS.we  wfllscnJ  12  l0¥9. 

?r  Hidden  NftmajC&rda,  name  on,  1  Mti?ic  Name  Revealer,  1  Oracle  of  Ki?mo6 
aiisweraallque6Uon3>.  a  lartre  lot  of  AU>um  Vc-rsea  atd  CoDundmma.  .igent'a 
Oompltie  OuUit.  and  Uiia  lovely  GOLD  Rm«.  Don't  confound  tiiia  nn^  with  tlj© 
liraaB  OQca  sold  by  many  card  prioU-rs;  t^-b  la  GENUINE  ROLLED  OOU)  plat* 

_  _  _           warranU'J  1  year.     We  loso  mono*  C-  

■  1^  ■         this  offer,  but  hope  thiis  to  iDtrodui 

KINu° 


NO  MONEY 


[  Itequiied  unto  ai  ter  you 
cxainiiie  it.  A  new  dtst-ov- 
t'ry  in  tlio  manufacture  of 
l_r         ^^^^^^^^v  ^^'^^^'l^^s  which  enables  us 
^    ^^^^^^^Ir  tlicm  for  about  oiir- 

r(J**%     ^^^K^r      f'^u^'t*'  ^^^^       price;  lOdO 
j^^l      ^^^^K        ^      ^^^^  ^"  ^^^^  market  iis 
^  ^^^^B  udvertlsemeiit  uf  our 

new  make;  will  y»>u  he 
^one  of  the  lurky  persi»ns 
gel  vour  naiuf  I'U 
list  wilJiiii  10 
days,  heture  th'-y 
are  all  gone; 
these  are  no 
I>l;ivlhinL's  fi'f 
ehlhlieii.  th:.I 
take  all  ihty  to 
wind  lliem  uji, 
but  a  gi'uuiiio 
solid  s  I  e  Hi- 
wind,  nickeled 
silver  waleh, 
guaranteed  as 
a  timekeeper 
for  5  years;  a 
prin  ted'  g  u  e.ra  n- 
tee  is  sent  with 
every  watch  to 
that  effect.  How 
get  one?  Cut 
this  out  and  send  it 
to  us,  with  your  full 
_^  name  and  address,  and 
"la  watch  will  be  sent  yon  by 
expirees.  Bear  in  n:ind  you  are  not  asked  to  pay  one 
cent  until  you  have  looked  the  watch  over  tlioroiig^li- 
ly  and  arc  satisfied  th?,t  it  is  a  bargain,  then  you 
pay  the  advertiser's  price,  $2.95,  and  express  chargeg; 
otherwise  you  do  not  pay  one  cent,  and  the  watch 
will  be  returned  at  mv  expense.  Address  at  once. 
KEENE'SIManinioth Watch  Honse,  1301  Washington 
street.  Sample  Dept.  12,  Boston,  Mass. 


Circular  Distributers  Wanted. 

Publishers,  Patent^-es,  Manufacturers,  etc..  are  daily 
requesting  us  to  supply  the  addresses  of  reliable  cir- 
cular uistribujers,  bill  posters,  etc.  Brunn's  success 
is  marvelous,  and  will  open  up  in  2iR).iKiu  Aoent.'?' 
Heralds  next  issue,  to  be  mailed  to  business  men, 
new,  profitable  and  permanent  employment  to  one 
man,  woman  or  youth  in  every  town  and  hamlet  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  "The  early  bird  catchfs  the 
worm."  We  want  a  few  sucli  ads.  as  Brunn's  tsample 
below)  to  start  with  in  this  month's  Mammoth 
editions  of  AcEN'ts'  Herald. 

RIINN  ^'^'^^  signs,  distributes  circulars,  pa- 
ItUllll  pers,  samples,  etc.,  throughout  Black- 
hawk  and  surrounding  counties  at  only  $3. OOper 
1000.   Address  M'.  H.  BRUXN.  Waterloo,  la. 


B 


Brunn  paid  $2.40  to  insert  above  4  lines.  June  'W.  He 
began  during  the  summer.  That  ad.  paid  then,  is gay- 
ing  }jel.  He  has  been  kept  constantly  busy,  employs 
three  men  to  assist  him,  clearing  on  their  labor  from 
SIO  to  Slo  a  day  distributing  circulars  at  $3.00  per  1000 
for  many  firms,  who  saw  his  ad.  in  The  Herald.  It 
costs  every  firm  at  least  SIO  in  postage  alone  to  mail 
1000  circulars.  A  saving  to  each*  firm  who  employs 
you  of  S7  per  lOOo.  Ten  firms  may  each  fsend  you  1000 
at  the  same  time,  making  1000  packages  of  10  each,  for 
distributing  which  you  would  promptly  receive  $30, 
?15  in  advance  and  $15  when  work  is  done.  Parents 
make  your  boys  a  present.  Start  them  iu  this  grow- 
ing business.  Begin  this  neat  >business  before  some 
one  in  your  county  gets  the  start  of  you.  "Come  in 
on  the  ground  rioor."  Instructions  How  to  Conduct 
tlie  Business  Free,  to  each  distributor  only,  who  sends 
us  S2.40  cents  cash  or  postage  stamps  for  a  4  line  "ad." 

AGENTS'  HERAL.D, 
No.  3  S.  Slh  Street,  Philada.,  Pa. 


BY  LIVING 


THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT 
fP  APPLIANCES 

cure  more  people  than  any  other  one  remedy 
under  the  sun.  ' 

NO  HARM 

can  come  from  their  use.  A  genuine  current  of 
electricity,  continuous,  can  be  made  mild  or 
strong,  or  reversed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  wearer. 
All  of  the  above  fully  confirmed  and  indorsed,  by 
hundreds  who  have  tried  them,  in  our 

ILLUSTIHATEO  CATALOGUE. 
Alsa  description,  cuts,  prices  and  other  valua- 
ble information,  printed  in  English,  German, 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  languages.  This  cata- 
logue or  a  treatise  on  rupture  cured  with  Electric 
Truss  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  six  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Eleclric  Bell  &  Appliance  Company, 

MAIK  OFFICE  AND  ONLY  FACTORY, 
THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT  BUILDINQ. 
205-211  State  Street,  corner  Adams,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
New  York  Office,  826  Broadway. 

XHB  LABGEST  ELBCTBIO  BELT  ESTABLISHICBNT  IH 
THE  WORLD. 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


►  Would  you  like  to  make  S250.00  per  month  ^ 

■    from  now  until  spring?   Write  for  particulars  ^ 

►  to-day;  all  that  is  required  isa  UtileVtm  .Vigor, 


Pluck  and  Push  and  yuu  c.iu  make  it.  We 
want  a  live,  wide-awake  representative 

^  either  man  or  woman,  iu  your  locality  to  rcpre- 
■    sent  us  and  sell  by  sample,  no  peddling,  our  goods 

►  are  new  and  as  staple  as  flour,  and  you  have  the 
L  chance  to  esia!)lish  a  permanent  business  for 
;    yourself  that  will  pay  you  liandsomely.  Address 

►  ''Manufacturers,"  P.  O.  Box  5308, 
-  Boston,  Mass. 


%this  offer,  but  hope  thiis  CO  iDtrodueo. 
—our  exccUcot  coo<l3  to  maov  oew  cmU>r 
OLOBE  CARD  CO.,  ' 


PRINTING  OUTFIT  15^ 

|C0MPLETE.  4alphal>eta  rubber  tjpe.tjpt holder,  bottle  In- 
Jelible  Ink,  luk  Pad  and  IVe^icrs.  Put  up  in  neat  box  with 
Jirectiona  for  use.  SaibfActjuu  euAT&Dtced.  Wortb  SUc.  Beat 
tincD  U&rker,  O&rtl  PriDU-r,  etc.  Seta  u^mes  in  I  uiiaute, 
[prints  5'H)  L&rds  an  hour. Sent  postpaid  15ci2  for  2 Oat. free. 
R.U.J.NOnRSOLI,  &  ItKO.OSCurtlandlSt.N.Y.Cltj. 

WE  WANT  YOO 

To  uct  as  our  agent.   We  will  tmit  you  well  and  pay 
liberally  for  your  services.   The  work  is  easy,  pleasant 
anil  adapted  to  both  youug  aud  old  of  eitlier  sex. 
C;EI>.  bXlNSUN  &  CO.,  Box  1514,  Portland,  Me. 

CLEVELAND  OR  HARRISONS 

To  immeoiately  introduco  our  larcc-illu3trate-l  t'^ialosue  ofCam-" 
palgn  Badgca.  Eml>Um3,  Watcht-s  auJ  Jewtlrc.  "t-  will  avud  an 

KudCAMPAIGN  BADGE  FREr. 

of  all  C09C  pToviiJiDg  Jou  scDii  two  stAmps  to  pay  tbe  postage, 
^-^i^  Stale  which  ona  JOU  want.  Free  otTer  limited  to  ones  willlDgto 
■v^f*-    «to»  our  sooda.    WILLUMS,  ISa  S.  HalsteJ  St.,  Cbiclgo.IU. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


SiSPTE.MBJElt  15,  1892. 
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We  rise  by  the  things  that  are  under  feet, 
Hy  what  we  have  mastered  of  greed  and  gain. 
By  the  pride  disposed  and  tlie  passion  slain, 

And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourly  meet. 

We  hope,  we  aspire,  we  resolve,  we  trust, 
Wlien  the  morning  calls  us  to  life  and  light; 
But  our  hearts  grow  weary,  and  ere  t/he  night 

Our  lives  are  trailing  the  sordid  dust: 

Only  in  dreams  is  a  ladder  thrown 

From  the  weary  earth  to  the  sapphire  walls; 

But  the  dreams  depart  and  the  vision  falls, 
And  the  sleeper  wakes  on  his  pillow  of  stone. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound,. 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  the  summit,  round  by 
round. 

'  —J.  G.  Holland. 


Brickdust,  applied  with  a  piece  of  raw  po- 
tato instead  of  a  cloth,' will  clean  knives  and 
make  rust  and  stain  disappear  very  quickly. 

In  the  familiar  song,  "Pull  for  the  shore,'' 
there  is  a  line,  "Cliug  to  self  no  more."  In  a 
colored  school  it  was  discovered  that  the  chil- 
dren had  been  singing,  "Clean  yourself  no 
iuore,"  with  great  spirit. 

The  farmer  in  these  days  who  neglects  to 
read  one  or  more  agricultural  publications,  or 
participate  in  farmers'  conventions,  or  devote 
a  certain  amount  of  attention  to  experimental 
work,  will  die  poor.  Farming  is  becoming  a 
scientific  vocation. — American  Fanner. 

A  PEACTICAL  American  has  discovered  that 
au  average  waltz  takes  one  over  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.  A  square  dance  is  half  a 
mile,  and  a  galop  is  a  good  mile  at  a  run-  A 
girl  of  ordinary  attractions  and  attainments 
would  cover  easily  during  the  evening  fifteen 
miles,  without  the  intermission  strolls. 

In  excavating  some  ancient  Aztec  I'uins  in 
the  direction  of  Chace  Canon,  New  Mexico, 
Governor  Prince  has  unearthed  twenty  stone 
idols  of  a  different  type  from  any  before  dis- 
covered. They  are  circular  in  shape,  forming 
discs  from  six  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter, 
the  upper  half  containing  a  deep  carved  face, 
and  the  lower  half  rudimentary  arms  in  relief. 
The  idols.are  believed  to  be  at  least  GOO  yeai'S 
old. 

Thjere  never  has  been  a^riod  in  the  history 
of  this  or  any  other  country  when  the  general 
rate  of  wages  was  as  high  as  it  is  now,  or  the 
Ijrice  of  goods',  relatively  to  the  wages,  as  low 
as  they  are  to-day;  nor  a  period  when  the 
workman,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  has 
so  fully  secured  to  his  own  use  and  enjoyment 
such  a  steadily  and  progressively  increasing 
proportion  of  a  constantly  increasing  jiroduct. 
—Edward  Atkhison,  in  Foru7n. 

There  are  degrees  of  courage,  and  each  step 
upward  makes  us  acquainted  with  a  higher 
virtue.  Let  us  say  then,  frankly,  that  the 
education  of  the  will  is  the  object  of  our  ex- 
istence. Poverty,  the  prison,  the  rack,  the 
fire,  the  hatred  and  execrations  of  our  fellow- 
men  appear  trials  beyond  the  endurance  of 
common  humanity;  but  to  tjie  hero  whose  in- 
telleet  is  aggrandized  by  the  soul,  and  so  meas- 
ures these  penalties  against  the  good  which 
his  thought  surveys,  these  terrors  vanish  as 
darkness  at  sunrise. — Emerson. 

It  has  been  just  100  years  since  gas  was  first 
used  as  an  illuminaut  by  William  MurJock, 
who  lighted  up  his  home  at  Redruth,  in^Corn- 
wall,  by  means  of  coal  gas  made  in  an  iron 
kettle,  into  whfch  a  rough  iron  tube  was  in- 
serted. Six  years  later  the  invention  was  de- 
veloped on  a  larger  scale  in  the  Soho  foundry, 
^t  Birmingham.  In  1803  the  London  Lyceum 
theater  was  lighted  by  gas ;  Piccadilly,  London, 
in  1807,  and  in  1816  all  London  was  lighted  in 
the  same  way.  In  our  own  country  David 
Melville,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  secured  apatentfor 
the  manuf(ieture  of  gas  in  1800,  and  adapted  it 
to  the  Beaver  Tail  lighthouse,  and  it  has  since 
become  one  of  the  principal  methods  of  illum- 
inating lighthouses. 

When  Dexter  trotted  to  a  record  of  2.17J^,  it 
was  the  opinion  of  some  good  judges  that  the 
limit  of  trotting  speed  had  been  reached. 
Even  so  astute  a  horseman  as  Robert  Bonner 
entertnined  that  opinion,  judging  from  re- 
iTiarks  with  which  he  was  credited  while 
Dexter  remained  king.  A  few  years  since,  Mr. 
Bonner  was  so  confident  that  no  trotter  could 
eyer  get  a  record  of  2.a5,  that  he  offered  to  give 
«S,«IO  to  the  o-w»ner  of  the  first  horse  which 
could  accomplish  that  feat.  The  only  way  that 
we  can  see  for  Mr,  Bonner  to  save  that  S5,000 
is  to  buy  Martha  Wilkes  right  off,  and  have 
Doble  prepare  her  for  a  supreme  effort.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  what  she  is  the 
fastest  trotter  ever  foaled,  and  it  would  not 
surprise  us  in  the  least  to  see  her  make  a  suc- 
cessful bid  for  that  85,000,  if  Nancy  Hanks 
<lon't  get  there  before  hcv.—Ame^-ican  Hm-se- 
JBrecdei: 


GOOD  ROADS  WITHOUT  COST. 

When  roads  are  as  bad  as  they  aye  now  and 
have  been  most  of  the  last  six  months,  it  is  the 
best  time  to  work  up  such  a  sentiment  against 
bad  roads  and  in  favor  of  good  roads,  as  will 
produce  practical  results.  We  suggested  in  a 
htte  issue  that  the  state  convicts  might  be  used 
to  better  advantage  in  domg  this  sort  of  work 
than  in  any  other  way.  We  asked  for  a  dis- 
JJ^'.the  subiaaU  iii  our  columns,  and  \ 


suggestiotis  as  to  the  best  methods  of  utilizing 
them.  Thus  far  we  have  bad  no  responses. 
Are  the  fanners  of  Missouri  so  indifferent  to 
this  important  matter  that  they  will  not  even 
i  discuss  it?  We  believe  if  they  will  take  surti- 
cient  interest  in  the  subject,  that  by  the  time 
the  next  general  assembly  is  in  session  they 
can  secure  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  provide 
for  the  building  of  roads  by  the  convicts. 

But  strange  to  say,  there  is  not  only  apathy, 
but  even  positive  aversion  on  the  part  of  some 
farmers  towards  takijig  any  action  in  regard 
to  I'Ottds.  In  Illinois  the  same  condition  seems 
to  exist,  judging  from  the  following,  taken 
from  the  Farmer)!'  Review: 

"It  is  rumored  that  certain  farmers  are  get- 
ting their  backs  up,  so  to  speak,  over  the 
agitation  in  favor  of  improved  roads.  They 
fear  that  the  intervention  by  the  s^ate  in 
road-making  or  bond-issuing  might  create  a 
permanent  and  unnecessary  debt  on  the  tax- 
payers of  the  state.  They  say  that  rider;;  of 
bicycles  and  other  city  people  are  at  the  back 
of  the  agitation,  and  that  while  these  people 
would  receive  the  benefit,  the  farmers  would 
have  to  foot  the  bills. 

"Now,  if  the  latter  should  prove  true,  the 
Farmers'  Review  would  use  its  influence  against 
the  robbing  of  its  rural  patrons.  But  we  do  not 
believe  the  a;ileged  antagonism  to  be  based 
uxJon  sound  reason  or  fact.  The  improvement 
of  our  country  roads  is  the  greatest  necessity 
of  the  day  in  agricultural  affairs,  and  no  mat- 
ter who  are  resposible  for  the  present  agitation 
for  improvement,  they  are  deserving  of  hearty 
thanks.  The  class  of  roads  that  would  make 
good  wheeling  possible  for  bicycles  in  the  few 
months  of  summer  would  make  good  going 
for  the  farm  wagons  and  buggies  the  year 
around.  The  bicycle  we  have  with  us  but 
once  in  a  while ;  the  farm  wagons  and  carriages 
are  in  use  daily  throughout  the  year. 

"Were  good  roads  the  result  from  the  present 
agitation,  who,  then,  would  be  the  gainers? 
The. farmers,  to  be  sure.  Not  only  would  they 
be  gainers  on  account  •  of  more  facility  in 
moving  their  crops  and  conducting  their 
business,  the  value  of  their  farms  would,  too, 
be  greatly  enhanced.  It  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  sell  farming  land  to  the  man  from  the  east 
unless  the  roads  in  the  district  are  really  good. 
He  has  been  accustomed  to  good  roads,  and  in 
anoving  west  he  does  not  like  to  buy  in  a  mud- 
road  locality.  But  no  argument  is  required  in 
favor  of  good  roads,  for  no  man  knows  better 
than  the  farmer  the  real  value  of  improved 
highways. 

"And  as  regards  the  cost  of  improving  the 
roads,  we  cannot  see  that  there  should  be  any 
real  cause  for  anxiety.  We  fully  believe  that 
the  present  condition  of  our  country  roads 
results  largely  from  poor  management.  So 
long  as  the  improvment  of  the  counti'y  roads 
dexjends  entirely  upon  working  out  the  poll 
taxes,  or,  in  other  words,  having  'road-making 
sociables'  in  each  township  once  a  year,  the 
present  state  of  affaii'S  will  not  materially 
change. 

"On  the  other  hand,  were  all  road  taxes  i^aid 
in  cash,  and  all  work  of  improvement  and  re- 
pair done  by  skilled  labor,  under  the  direction 
of  competent  road  engineers,  it  would  not 
reijuire  many  years  to  make  great  progress 
towards  improvement.  This,  as  shown  by  the 
numerous  articles  in  the  Farmers'  Review,  has 
been  the  result  in  every  district  where  cash 
taxes  have  been  paid,  and  where  the  peoiile 
have  been  awakened  to  the  advantage  of  good 
roads.  Instead  of  kicking  against  the  advent 
of'bicycles,  farmers  should  regard  them  as 
si{ '^s  of  the  improvement  in  roads  so  long 
needed  throughout  the  country.— Joitrnai  of 
AyricttUure. 


THE  ANTi-OPTION  BILL. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  debates  that  took 
place  during  the  I'ecent  session  of  congress  was 
over  the  so-called  "anti-option  bill." 

The  buying  and  selling  of  wheat,  cotton  and 
produce  has  of  late  years  been  conducted 
largely  on  a  peculiar  plan. 

A  miller  or  exporter  knows  in  August  that 
he  will  need  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat  in 
October.  He  goes  to  thp  produce  exchange, 
and  offers  a  price  for  a  contract  to  deliver  to 
him  at  any  time  during  Octt^ber  a  certain 
quantity  of  grain.  Another  trader  accepts  his 
bid,  and  contracts  or  engages  to  make  the  de- 
livery in  October,  at  the  price  fixed. 

This  is  called  a  "future"  or  "option"  contract. 
It  may  be  that  the  wheat  eventually  delivered 
in  October  was  not  yet  gathered  from  the  field 
when,  in  August,  the  contract  was  made. 

If  this  is  the  case,  the  man  who  contracted 
to  deliver  the  wheat  in  the  later  month  prob- 
ably inaxle  the  contract  \i\  the  belief  tihat  when 
October  came  he  could  buy  the  grain  for  de; 
livery  at  a  lower  price  than  the  miller  or  ex- 
porter paid  him  for  his  contract. 

If  prices  d^  decline,  the  seller  of  "futures" 
makes  his  profit.  He  has  guessed  correctly 
the  turn  the  market  will  make.  If  they  ad- 
vance, he  loses.   He  has  guessed  wrong. 

There  has  been  a  great  decline  in  wheat 
prices  of  late  years,  and  the  prices  obtained 
for  last  year's  great  harvest  were  disappoint- 
ing. For  this  there  arfe  many  explanations, 
based  upon  the  state  of  the  world's  grain 
trade. 

But  the  farmers  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
decline  was  caused  bv  the  selling  of  "futures" 
in  the  produce  exchanges.  They  knew  that 
the  system  of  option  sales  brings  into  exis- 
tence the  class  of  traders  known  as  "bears," 
whose  profits  depend  upon  their  success  in  de- 
lii;essing  prices  by  heavy  sales  Of  "futures;" 
tflii^:  is, "ol| jgoods  Which,  ,  they  dpinot  .posse,ss. 


The  "bears,"  it  appeared,  had  been  tri- 
umphant. 

The  farmers  who  hold  this  opinion  believe 
that  but  for  "future"  sales  there  would  have 
been  no  decline,  and  they  accordingly  wish,  in 
effect,  to  prohibit  such  "future"  sales  by  law. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  congi'ess,  designed 
to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  the  farmers  and  put  a 
stop  to  "option"  trading.  It  placed  on  each 
sale  of  the  kind  a  tax  so  heavy  as  to  malie 
profit  impossible. 

There  were  two  chief  arguments  '  made 
against  the  bill.  One  was  that  it  was  uncon- 
stitutional, being  a  use  of  the  government's 
taxing  power,  not  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
revenue,  but  for  the  ijurijose  of  stamping  out 
an  established  business. 

The  other  was  that  the  bill  was  unjust  in  it- 
self;  that  every  seller  of  "futures"  had  to  be- 
come a  buyer  in  order  to  meet  his  contracts, 
and  hence  he  could  not  depress  prices,  unless 
the  market  supply  and  demand  were  such  as 
to  make  a  fall  in  prices  inevitable.  There 
were  mai:y  other  arguments  in  the  case,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  debate  hinged  on  these. 

Early  in  June,  after  a  brief  discussion,  the 
bill  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
the  majority  in  favor  of  it  was  very  large.  In 
the  senate  it  met  with  great  opposition,  and  a 
vote  was  held  off  until  the  close  of  the  session 
was  almost  at  hand.  ^ 

Finally  the  advocates  of  the  "anti-option" 
bill  agreed  to  give  up  for  the  time  being,  and 
to  postpone  its  consideration  until  the  next 
session,  and  the  contest  was  over.  It  will 
come  up  again  in  December,  and  the  result  of 
the  vote  will  be  awaited  with  great  interest.— 
Youth's  Comxmnion. 


Hearts,  like  apples,  are  hard  and  sour, 
Till  crushed  by  Pain's  resistless  power; 
And  yield  their  juices  rich  and  bland 
To  none  but  Sorrow's  heavy  hand. 
The  purest  streams  of  human  love 

Flow  naturally  never; 
But  gush  by  pressure  from  above, 

With  God's  band  on  the  lever. 

—J.  G.  Holland. 

WHAT  GOOD  ROADS  MEAN. 

They  would  make  it  possible  for  the  farmers 
to  take  advantage  promptly  of  the  highest 
market,  no  matter  at  what  season  of  the  year. 

They  would  save  him  days  and  weeks  of 
time  which  he  wastes  every  year  wallowing 
thi-ough  the  disgusting  mire  of  dirt  roads. 

They  would  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  wear 
and  tear  on  wagons  and  carriages. 

They  would  lessen  the  expense  in  keeping 
horses  in  working  order,  and  fewer  horses 
would  be  required  in  the  country  to  perform 
the  farmer's  work. 

They  would  require  less  to  keep  them  in  re- 
pair than  do  the  dirt  roads. 

They  would  make  it  easier  for  a  team  to  pull 
several  tons  over  their  smooth  surface  than  to 
drag  a  wagon  through  the  mud. 

They  would  afford  ready  communication 
with  the  outside  world  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year. 

They  would  save  the  farmer  many  vexations 
and  nervous  strains. 

They  would  practically  shorten  the  distance 
to  the  local  market. 

They  would  increase  the  demand  for  country 
and  suburban  property. 

They  would  be  free  from  dirt  in  summer  and 
mud  and  ruts  in  fall,  winter  and  spring. 

They  would  bring  every  farming  community 
into  closer  social  relation.s. 

They  would  make  an  evening  drive  a  pleas- 
ure instead  of  a  vexation,  as  it  is  now. 


THE  FIRST  SUSPENDERS  GIRL. 

"It  was  late  in  the  winter  of  1890-91  that  sus- 
penders were  first  displayed  as  a  part  of  a  fem- 
inine costume  in  Philadelphia,"  said  a  mem- 
ber of  the  local  Four  Hundred  at  Cape  Maya 
few  days  ago,  "and  I  had  quite  forgotten  the 
incident  until  this  morning,  when  1  read  some- 
thing in  a  newspaper  letter  from  Bar  Harbor 
about  the  girl  who  first  displayed  the  novelty. 

"And  where  do  you  suppose  she  took  occa- 
sion to  make  the  display?  Why,  of  all  the 
places— the  Assembly,  and  you  may  well  be- 
lieve vap  that  they  created  not  only  a  mild 
sensation,  but  a  good  deal  of  adverse  comment. 
The  suspenders  were  of  rich  yellow  satin,  and 
supported  a  black,  "V-shaped  belt,  also  of  satin, 
and  the  rest  of  the  costume  was  of  black  tulle 
and  gold  braid.  The  girl  was  handsome,  with 
a  splendid  figure,  and  was  not  a  Philadelphian, 
althougli  she  often  visits  here,  where  she  has 
relatives  high  in  society.  One  thing  alone 
prevented  we  women  from  considering  the 
costume  a  freak,  and  that  was  that  the  girl  bad 
been  stopping  for  two  months  with  one  of  the 
Vanderbilts  in  New  York,  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, likely  that  the  idea  had  just  come  from 
Paris.  No  one  copied  the  idea  that  season, 
however,  nor  have  I  seen  it  applied  to  a  ball 
dress  since."— I'hiladelpJda  Record. 


PROTECTING  THE  WOOL  GROWER. 

Mortimer  Whitehead,  lecturer  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  writes 
that  capital  invested  in  woolen  mills  is  well 
protected  by  the  tariff.  If  the  free  wool  bill 
lately  passed  by  the  house  of  representatives 
had  become  a  law,  capital  Invested  in  sheep 


farms,  buildings,  sheep  and  wool  would  have 
no  protection.  There  are  about  four  times  as 
many  farmers  engaged  in  "making"  wool  as 
there  are  manufacturers  and  all  their  em- 
ployees engaged  in  making  woolen  goods. 

Our  farmers  produce  upwards  of  300,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  annually.  Capital  invested  in 
barns  and  equipments,  f!l08,291,200;  capital  in- 
vested in  sheep,  $124,062,706;  total  capital, 
$532,312,006.  Number  of  fiocks  and  flock- 
masters  in  the  United  States,  1,020,900;  number 
of  men  employed  by  flookmasters,  105,000 ;  total 
number  of  men  in  wool  Industry,  1,125,900. 
Value  of  wool  product  annually,  $75,000,000; 
value  of  sheep  sold  annually  for  pelts  and 
food,  120,000,000;  total,  «85,000,000. 


ANOTHER  ECONOMY. 

Many  farmers  think  it  all  "grist"  that  passes 
the  fourth  stomach  of  his  cows,  so  far  as  manu- 
rial  value  is  concerned.  Knowing  nothing 
about  the  plant-food  value  of  different  foods, 
or  what  the  elements  of  plant-food  are,  he 
thinks  that  the  voidings  from  straw  or 
meadow  hay  ration  are  just  as  valuable  as 
those  from  cotton-seed  or  linseed  meal,  oats,  or 
clover;  and  when  you  talk  to  him  about  using 
absorbents  in  his  stables,  he  will  say:  "I  use 
sawdust,  straw  and  horse  manure,  muck,  etc." 
Tell  him  that,  while  they  will  absorb,  or  "soak 
up"  the  liquids,  but  will  not  hold  the  nitrogen, 
GO  per  cent  of  which  is  in  the  urine,  but  that 
land-plaster  will,  which  costs  but  a  trifle,  and 
he  will  listen  with  the  greatest  unconcern 
imaginable.  "Saving  at  the  spiggot  and  losing 
from  the  bung,"  is  what  he  persists  in  practic- 
ing, and  the  result  is  decreased  food  for  his 
plants,  and  that  means  decreased  food  for  the 
animals.— -Farme?'  and  Homes. 


PROTECTIVE  INOCULATION  AGAINST  SWI^E- 
PLAGUE. 

Professor  H.  J.  Detmers,  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  prepared  a 
very  interesting  paper,  which  appears  in 
Farm  and  Fireside  of  July  1st,  on  "Protec- 
tive Inoculation  Against  Swine-plague,  or  So- 
called  Hog-cholera."  The  professor's  discov- 
ery of  a  preventive  of  this  devastating  disease, 
if  such  it  prove,  is  very  important,  and  will 
save  millions  of  dollars  to  the  country.  We 
have  not  room  to  print  his  lengthy  statement, 
but  simply  call  attention  to  the  subject  at  this 
time,  and  will  watch  the  progress  of  his  dis- 
covery for  our  readers.  In  the  meantime  we 
refer  the  subject  to  the  professor,  whose  ad- 
dress is  Columbus,  Ohio.— Farm  Jowmal. 


ON  AIRING  THE  BED. 

This  is  one  of  the  important  matters  in 
household  management  to  which  too  little 
heed  is  given.  Beds  should  be  aired,  and  well 
aired,  every  day.  With  regard  to  the  length  of 
time  the  airing  should  continue,  Good  House- 
keeping says :  Just  as  long  as  possible.  A 
good  way  to  air  the  clothes  is  to  place  two 
chairs  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  two  or  three  feet 
away,  then  draw  the  clothes  from  the  bed  over 
them  smoothly,  leaving  the  mattress  bare.  In 
this  way  the  mattress  is  aired  and  the  clothes 
have  a  better  chance  than  when  thrown  over 
chairs.  The  pillows  are  beaten  up  and  placed 
in  the  air,  but  not  in  the  sun,  as  that  makes 
them  smell  oily. 

A  BIG  BIBLE,  THIS. 

A  German  lady  living  in  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, possesses  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  Bible,  in  one  volume,  in  the  world.  It 
is  an  heirloom,  two  hundred  years  old,  with 
pages  two  feet  long,  and  but  little  less  in, 
width,  and  at  the  bead  of  each  page  is  a  line 
in  red  ink,  which,  translated,  reads:  "This  is  a 
history."  Another  resident  of  the  same  city 
has  compiled,  so  to  speak,  a  Bible  in  ninety 
volumes,  his  additions  to  the  text  consisting 
of  pictures  and  photographs,  which  he  has  col- 
lected to  the  number  of  nearly  ten  thousand. 


POISON  IVY. 

Here  is  a  remedy  for  poisoning  from  poison 
ivy  which  is  said  to  relieve  very  quickly.  It  is 
simply  fifteen  drops  of  bromine  in  two  ounces 
of  olive-oil,  applied  to  affected  parts. 


CUPID  AND  CUPIDITY. 

Newman— "Did  you  marry  for  love  or  for 
money?" 

Oldby— "Both.  I  married  for  love  of  money." 


fREE 


A  fine  14k  gold  plated  watch 


CN  t<   to  every  reaVler  of  this  paper, 
dress,  and  we  -will  send  you 


I  aOI^  Cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  us 
»>\-i-»r-  with  your  full  name  and  ad- 


one  of  these  elegant,  i-ichly 
jeweled  gold  finished  watches 
by  express  for  examination, 
and  if  you  think  it  is  equal  in 
appearance  to  any  $25.u0,grold 
"watch,  pay  our  sample  price, 
83.98,  and  it  is  yours.  We  send 
with  the  watch  our  guarantee 
that  you  can  return  it  at  any 
time  within  one  ;^ear  if  not 
satisfactory,  and  if  you  sell 
or  cause  the  sale  of  six  we 
will  give  you  One  Free.  Write 
at  once  as  we  shall  send  out 
samples  for  sixty  days  only. 

THE  NATIONAL  M'F'G 

&  IMPORTING  CO., 
334  Dearborn  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


If  you  will  send  us  within  the  next  30  days  a  photograph  or  a  tintype  o£ 
yourself,  or  any  member  of  your  family,  living  or  dead,  we  will  make  you 
one  of  our  finest  ,$25.00  life-size  CRAYON  PORTRAITS  absolutely  free  of 

  charge.   This  offer  is  made  to  introduce  our  artistic  portraits  in  your 

vicinity,  fut  your  name  and  address  back  of  photo.,  and  send  same  to  Cody  &  Co.,  755  DeKalb 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  References:  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talniadge,  all  newspaper  publishers, 
Banks,  and  Express  Companies  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  P.  S. — We  will  forfeit  $100  to  any 
one  sending  lis  photo,  and  not  receiving  crayon  picture  Free  as  per  this  offer. 
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THE  PLUMBER  MAN. 

The  plumber  man  came  up  to  iihiml) 

My  uncle's  pumj)  in  town ; 
First  place,  lie  tore  tlic  ci'llar  up, 

Then  tore  the  garret  down  ; 
And  then  he  told  us  with  disgust 
Tlnit  nary  one  the  piiies  was  liust. 

He  jumped  into  hi.s  buggy  quick. 

And  fast  he  drove  away, 
But  sent  back,  with  a  load  of  tools, 

Another  man  next  day 
CNamod  Ike,  who  brought  along  with  him 
An  ornci'y  boy  called  "Warty  Jim." 

This  Ike  lie  puinpt  and  pumpt  tlis  jnimp; 

The  boy  poured  water  in; 
The  man  kept  jawing  at  tlieboy, 

Tlie  boy  jawed  bade  agin  ; 
Tlien  both  .sot  down  and  ate  a  snack 
Before  they  took  the  wagon  back. 

Next  week  the  boss  he  came  along, 

And  at  the  pump  lie  frowned ; 
He  sent  me  for  tlie  monkey-wrench, 

Wliile  he  went  pounding  round, 
And  jjried  tlie  icantelpieces  out  , 
And  hammered  oft  the  water-.spout. 

Eimc-by  he  hurried  oflT and  sent 

Tliree  Dutclimen  and  .some  wire, 
Who  brought  a  rust.'S'  stove  and  made 

A  smoky  charcoal  fire. 
When  they  had  smolced  tlieir  pipes,  tlien  tlioy 
Took  up  that  stove  and  went  away. 

Well,  after  that,  I  recollect 

A  chap  with  solder  came. 
And  then  a  tired  colored  gent 

Who  brought  more  of  the  same; 
Then  up  this  Ike  he  came  once  more. 
And  at  the  other  two  he  swore. 

The  boss  then  rode  up  .with  his  boy. 

That  onery,  sassy  gump ; 
He  said  there  was  no  other  way 

But  buy  a  brand  new  purajj. 
But  uncle  looked  below  the  sink 
And  found  the  leak  as  quick  as  winlc. 

And  uncle  took  a  i^iece  of  rag 

And  tied  it  rovmd  the  leak. 
And  then  the  pump  was  all  O.  K 

But  in  about  a  week 
The  plumber  man  sent  in  his  w...-. 
Six  hundred  dollars  and  one  mill. 

—  W.  IT.  Tenable. 


A  DARK  MYSTERY. 

T  was  her  first  dinner  party;  naturally 
she  was  somewhat  ner\  (ius  at  first,  ljut 
tlie  awkwardness  wore  away  altera  little 
and  she  was  soon  quite  at  ease.  The 
dessert  was  being  .served  and  the  stately 
c  lored  waiters  were  pa,ssing  prettj',  little, 
p.ak-frosted  cakes,  to  be  eaten  with  the  iced 
creams.  A  plate  of  them  was  held  before  the 
young  lady,  who  looked  them  over  and  said : 
"I  don't  care  for  any." 

The  waiter  was  moving  away  when  she  saw, 
as  she  thought,  an  eclair  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  plate.   She  was  fond  of  chocolate. 

"Yes,  I  will,  too,"  she  said,  reaching  over  for 
the  eclair,  "there  is  one  with  chocolate  on  it." 

"Beg  pardon,  miss,"  said  the  waiter,  as  she 
tried  to  pick  up  the  tempting  mor.sel,  "beg 
pardon,  miss,  but  tliat's  my  thumb." 


SURE  TO  BE  SATISFIED. 

•  "I'm  nearly  always   disappointed  in  the 
Chri.stmas  gifts  my  husband  buys  me,"  con- 
fessed Mrs.  Dimmick  to  Mrs.  Kickshaw. 
"Is  that  so?" 

"Yes.  He  means  "well,  but  he  doesn't  .seem 
to  get  me  the  things  I  want.  I  try  to  appear 
pie  sed,  of  course,  but  I'd  rather  have  things  I 
cared  for.  I  give  him  hints,  but  he  never  seems 
to  catch  them." 

"Now,  I  never  have  .any  trouble  like  that 
with  Mr.  Kickshaw." 

"How  do  j'ou  manage  it?" 

"Easily  enough.  I  buy  him  for  his  Christ- 
mas present  just  wliat  I  want  to  have  myself, 
and  he  gets  for  me  just  what  he  thinks  he 
would  like  to  have,  and- then  we  exchange  the 
articles  with  each  other." 


HARD  TO  PLEASE. 

The  tall,  slim  man  witli  spectacles  and 
shaggy  hair,  who  had  been  fishing  fram  a  pier 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Jaclcson  park,  threw 
his  string  of  fish  back  into  the  lake,  put  away 
his  rod  and  line  and  turned  to  go. 

"Even  the  fish  down  here,"  he  muttered 
savagely,  "are  monopolists.  There's  nothing 
but  'ring'  perch." 

And  he  shook  his  fist  in  the  direction  of  the 
admjiistration  building  and  walked  rapidly 
toward  an  anti-syndicate  steamer  that  was 
whistling  for  passengers. — Chicago  Tribune. 


BETTER  THAN  SOME  CLAIM. 

"Billings  got  his  pension  yet?" 
"I  didn't  know  Billings  was  entitled  to  a 
jiei  ,ion." 

"He  thinks  he  is,  anyway.  He  claims  to 
liave  contracted  a  chronic  case  of  that  tired 
feeling  from  I'eadingwar  articles  in  the  mag- 
azines."— Indianapolis  Journal. 


AN  UNFAILING  SIGN. 

Wife  (impatiently)— "This  new  dress  doesn't 
set  well,  and  X  know  it." 

Husband— "What  makes  you  think  so?" 

Wife— "It's  too  comfortable."—  Nerv  York 
Weekly. 


CONQUERED. 

"Jolmny,"  .said  his  mother,  "if  ^on  don't 
quit  smoking  cigarettes  you  won't  grow  a  bit." 

"Don't  care  if  I  don't,"  responded  Johnny, 
sullenly. 

"And,  of  course,"  continued  tlie  good 
woman,  "if  you  don't  get  any  bigger  you  will 
still  have  to  wear  clothes  made  from  your 
father's  old  ones." 

"I  guess  I'll  quit,  v(\a."— Indianapolis  Journal. 


KILLED  HIS  MAN. 

Cowboy— "Guess  you  never  killed  a  man,  did 
ye?" 

Tenderfoot— "Huh,  I  helped  to  kill  half  a 
dozen  of  them." 
"Hero?" 
"No,  at  college." 
"Fightin' with  'em?" 

"No.  Initiating  them." — New  York  Weekly. 


A  FEW  YEARS  HENCE. 

Saidso— "What  is  the  Amalgamated  Chair- 
bottomers' Association  boycotting  the  public 
schools  for?" 

Hcrdso— "They  want  an  item  in  one  of  the 
text-boo  its  changed." 

Saidso— "In  wliat  particular?" 

Herd.so— "They  want  it  to  read:  '48  seconds 
makc.one  minute.'" 


A  NATURAL  MYSTERY. 

".John,  we  must  rent  another  house." 
"Why?" 

"Every  night  I  can  hear  ghostly  sighing  and 
whistling.  It  seems  to  come  from  the  pipes, 
and  I  believe  the  place  is  haunted." 

"Sliouldn't  wonder.  The  former  owner 
dropped  dead,  with  the  plumber's  bill  in  his 
hand." 


GOT  A  VACATION. 

■  Bowles— "Did  Bullion  rive  you  a  vacation?" 

Knowles— "Two  weeks.  But  I  won't  go  back 
to  work  for  him  again  unless  lie  reti-acts  hi," 
words." 

Bowles— "What  did  he  say?" 

Knowles— "He  said  not  to  come  back  after 
thetwo  weeks  were  o\ev."—Jeivelers'  Circular. 


A  CLEVER  RUSE. 

"What's  tlie  idea  of  putting  that  card  'sold' 
Ijy  the  iiicture?" asked  the  man  who  had  given 
tlie  artist  room  in  bis  front  window  to  disjilay 
his  latest  creation. 

'■Then  some  one  will  be  sure  to  want  to  buy 
it,"  replied  the  artist. 

HIS  ONE  SUPERSTITION. 

"The  only  thing  that  I  am  superstitious 
about,"  remarked  Barlow,  "is  to  return  home 
from  the  club  after  one  o'clock  and  find  my 
wife  awake.   It  is  a  sure  sign  of  ill  luck." 


THIS  PAPER 

One  Year  Free 


To  any  one  sending-  us  only  one  NEW 
yearly  subscriber  at  the  regular  price, 
50  cents,  for  the  paper  alone. 

This  ofl'er  is  good  now  under  the  follo-sving 
conditions : 

Tlie  NEW  subscriber  must  be  a  per- 
son whose  name  is  not  now  on  our 
list,  and  must  be  a  person  whom  you  have 
sought  out  and  solicited  to  take  the  paper  and 
who  has  consented  to  receive  it.  A  change 
from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another  is  not 
securing  a  NEW  subscriber. 

The  new  subscriber  will  receive  the  paper  a 
full  year  for  the  regular  subscription  price,  50 
cents,  but  will  not  be  entitled  to  any 
present  or  premium  with  it  except  upon 
payment  of  the  full  "Price,  inclading  one 
year's  subscription."  For  example:  Pre- 
njiuni  No.  539,  Perfection  Hammock,  and 
this  paper  one  year  for  only  S1.50;  or,  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  and  this  paper  one  year  for  (iO 
cents. 

Send  us  a  new  subscriber  under  these  terms 
and  we  will  send  you  the  paper  free  for  one 
year  as  your  reward. 

Tliis  oirer  must  not  be  combined  with 
any  other,  and  applies  to  tbis  paper 
only. 

Accept  it  now,  while  it  is  good.  It  may  be 
withdrawn. 

We  have  an  office  at'927  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  OlTio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  oflice  nearest  to  you 
and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Sprins0eld.  Ohio. 


GUARANTEED  CURE 

OR  NO  PAY. 

Nothing  Fairer  Than  This. 

W  hen  we  say  cure,  we  do  not  mean  simply  to 
stop  it  for  the  time  being,  but  a 

PERMANENT  AND  POSITIVE  CURE 

For  Rlicnmatlsm,  Nenralgla,  Dyspepsia, 
Headache,  Constipation,  Bllionsitess,  Ner- 
vouoaicM,    Sleeplessness,   Impure  Blood, 

and  all  diseases  arising  from  a  disordered 
Liver.  Write  for  Treatiie,  Testimonials,  and 
Free  Sample  Bottle  of 

DR.  ROC'S  LIVER,  RHEUMATIC, 
and  NEURALGIA  CURE  to 

CULLEN  &,  NEWMAN, 

136  GAY  ST.,   Knoxvillc,  Tenn. 


LADIES 


WHO  WILL 


The  tremendous  Bale  of  my  prbpa ration, 
Gloria  "Water,  lias  so  increased  my  1 
correspondence  that  1  will  guarantee  good  wages  to  ladies  who  will  do  writing  for  me  at  home.  Address 
in  own  handwriting  MISS  JSPNA  L.  SMYTHE,  Box  1101,  South  Bend,  Ind.   Mention  paper. 


DO  WRITING 


:WILL  MAKE  GOOD  WAGES.: 


^^■  H^^  For  30  Uayfi.  Wishing  to  introduce  our  CRATOiV  PORTRAITSand  at  the  same  time 

I^^B  extend  our  business  and  make  new  customers,  we  have  decided  to  make  this  Special  Offer: 

^^^m  H_  H_  Send  us  a  Cabinet  Picture,  Photograph,  Tintype.Amhrotype  or  Daguerotypc  of  yourseH 
^Hl  or  any  member  of  your  family,  living  or  dead  and  we  will  make  you  aCKAYON  POE- 

^^^B  TRAIT  FEEE  OF  CHARGE,  provided  you  exhibit  it  to  your  friends  as  a  sample  of  our 

H     H  ^L^work,  and  use  your  influence  in  securing  us  future  orders.  Place  name  and  address  on 

H     ^1  IH  ^IH  ^Hi'>''<!k  of  picture  audit  will  be  returned  in  perfect  order.  We  make  any  change  in  picture 
you  wish,  not  interfering  with  the  likeness.  Refer  to  any  bank  in  Chicago.  Address  all 
mail  to  THE  CRESCENT  CRAYON  CO.  Oi,posUe  New  German  Theatre,  CHICAGO,  IIX.    p.  S.— We  will  forfeit 
*100  to  anyone  sending  us  photo  and  not  receiving  erayon  picture  f'RKl!  as  per  this  offer.    This  offer  is  bonallde. 


AGENTS 


Coin  Sloney  selling 
Bt-'Veridge's  Automatic 
Cooker.  Every  woman 
_  '  buys.  Best  and  cheapest 

cooker  sold.  Big  Profits  to  good  workers,  male  or 
female.  Sample's  weight  12  oz.  Adv'g  matter  furnished 
For  circulars  address  W.  E.  BE  VERIOGE,  Baltimore. Md- 


CONSUMPTION 

(except  last  stages),  CATARRH,  BRONCHI- 
TIS, ASTHMA,  and  all  Diseases  of  the  Luugs, 
surely  cured  by  the  New  Andral-Brooa  Dis- 
covery. Not  a  Brug,  but  a  New  Scientific  Method 
of  Home  Treatment.  Cures  Oaaraiiteed.  Sent 
FREE  to  all  who  apply.  Try  it  FREE,  and  pay 
ir.4atisflcd.  State  age  and  disease  in  full.  Address 
NEW  MEDICAL  ADVANCE,  62E.  4th  St ,  .Cincinnati, 0. 


Q^iyi  Q  1^ BADGE,  gold  plated,  Card  Agt's  Outllt 


^wiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiuiiinniiiiuiiHiiiiiiiiiUHiifjy^ 


I  JtPrcsent  4c  Tuttlc  P.Co,  Ko.  Uaveu,  W  I 


CARPS 

500SCRAP 


WE  LEAD  IN  L.\TE3T  STYLES  AT  LOWEST  PBICES. 
FANS.  BASKETS,  LACE  EDUE  CARDS,  Kie.  SAM- 
PLES 2c,    CLINTON  BEOS.,  CLINTONVILLE,  CONN 


PICTTBSS,  XtrrO.  TBBSESftBIDDLCS  rf>FC 
30  6T7LE9  OP  CAED8  2e.  lit  PEBfENT  P  KcE 
PASDBS  ii  CO.,  UONTOWESa.  «OMM.  ^iSSm 


CARDS 


JEWEL  CXBD  CO.,  CLINT0S7ILLE.  CONN.. 


2c 


VnilD  11  A  UP  0^25LovclyGftrdg,lIUag,lNewFou^- 
,'lUU^  nAIVIE.taiDPeD,ScarfPiD, Watch  Chain.  Col- 
lar Button,  Cuff  Buttons,  and  our  new  POPOU.R  MONTHLY 
3  mo3.,ftllfor  lUo.  i  2o.  for  postage.  CLESTON  BROS  ,  Cli-vto.vville,Cos.n. 


Vn  1 1 D  M  A  M  FONC& LATEST  STYLE  CARDS] 
,  lUUn  llAIVICl  Auto.  Album.  375  Album' 
\  Verses,  1  Ring,  \  PocketPeQcil.  1  Fountain  Pen.  1  Ini-/ 
^tial  Handkerohiet  STORY  PAPER  3  MONTHS,  and"*   

Agent's  NewSamples.alUOo.  CLINTON    CO.,  North  HaveD>  Coao. 


NAIffE  ON  25  Silk  Fringed  Floi-al  Cards,  . 

400  Scrap  OrnamcDtn.^iOacSSQGOOQO^Q^J 

„    __^Verae3,  etc,!  Handkerchief,  ILace  i^m,  1  i 
Watoh"  Chain,  1  Eing.  Agent's  New  Style  Sample  Book  8t  ^ 
Outfit,  all  lOo,    IVY  CARD  CO.,  HAilDEN,  CONN. 


office  address  and  we  nill  send  you  trc^ 
■io  examine  and  wear,  a  SOLID  GOLD  finished  watch  that  you  can  sell  for 
Ten  Dollars.  II  it  suits,  you  send  aa  Four  Dollars  and  express  charges  ; 
it  not,  return  it  to  mt.  Mention  whether  Ladies'  or  Genta'  size  is  desirert. 

TV.  S.  SIMPSON,  37  Collese Place,  N.  ^ 


Obio  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland, want  agents. Cat.  free. 


BOTS  and  Girls  do  you  want  a  bicycle?  We  give  them 
awayfree.  Address  Fenton  Polisli  Co., Green wich,N.Y. 


MANAGER  WANTED-To  take  charge  of  Branch  House  in 
each  State.  Address  Fred  Be  Haven,  I  ouisville,  Ky. 

RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
"to  agents.  The  G.  A.  H.^rpee  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Ul  ATP  11  FEEE— If  you  want  one  send  a  stamp  to  the 
Iiniuil  National  Illus.Magaziue.Washingtun,  B.C. 


■  AD  Y  Wanted.  Liberal  Terms  selling  our  Special- 
^  ties.   Union  Nurseries,  Kochester,  N.Y.  1843-ld'.H. 


r^^mfr.       ^'1*^       Books  of  Moses,  Alburtus  Magnus, 
JB^lfJ  Bong  Lost  Friend,  Miuer.il  Rods  and  J)ip 
Needles.  B.  G.  Stauffer,  Bachmanville,  Ba. 


UIANTED—Women  to  take  crochet  work  to  do  at  home. 
"City  or  country.  Steady  work.  Particulars  on  appli- 
cation.   L.  WHITE  k  CO.,  -m  State  St.,  Jhicago,  111. 

^\  III  AR  self-tanght  without  notes;  24  charts  50o 
\jk  m  I  BAN  JO  without  notes  l80  pp..  100  pieces)  *h 
Cir.  &  cat.  ol  inst's  free.  E.C.HowE,  85  Fifth  av.Ohicago 


A  DAY.  Agent  samples  Free.  Horse 
owners  buy  5  to  9.  liu  fast  selling  special- 
ties.  E.  E.  Brewster,  Bo.\  2Si,  Holly,  Mich. 


S5 


CUT  IN  TWO 


Prices  of  Sewing  Machines.  Safes,  ScoleE 
Blacksmith's  Tools,  Road  Carts,  Buggies, 
Harness  and  lOOU  other  things.  List  Preo. 
CHICAGO  SCALE  CO..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


FREE 


Xn  Al  I  EitberVIOLIN.GUITAE,  BANJO 
I  U  HLU  orMANDOLIN  player's  GuideWell 
worth  SI.  Ad.  C.  A.  LOHMAN,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


$525 


Agent's  profits  per  month.  Will  prove 
it  or  pay  forfeit.  New  Articlew  just 
uiit.  A  Sfl.;)0  sample  and  terms  free.  Try 
■us.  Chidester  &  Sun,  28  Boudetv,  N.  Y. 


Cfc  T  PAYING  THING  for  Agents  is  our  PHOT  y 
Up  V  I  GRAPH    FAJWILY    RECORD  PICTURF- 
1  We  give  you  liberal  terms.  Address  Dept.  W 
C.  P.  CORY  &  CO.,  41  to  45  JeiTerBon  St.,  Cblcauo. 


AGENTS 

■  ■  PttlnntrhAmlral  Inl 


WANTED  ON  SALARY 


oreOJIMISSIOII,tOhandle  the  New 
P«loiitebeml<!»IInkEr«iiing  I'lncil.    Agents  making 
«50  per  week.  Monroe  Eraser  MPg  Co.  x9S3  taCroesc,  Wi«. 


NOVELTIES 


  AGENTS 

Convertible  Wire  Baskets,  Handy  Button,  Self- 
threadingNeedle&many  others.  Catalog  sent  free 
V.  Cassgreen  Mfg.*€o.,  134  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago.  Illiiio 

•iTTTTT^'fir  I  What  aspinner!  Boos  it 
"  ilXi  tV  •  never  stop?  Splendid  house 
amusement.  Bigpreniiunis  to  buyers.  $15.01) 
monthly  for  best.record.  glO.OO  second.  S.I.OO 
third.  Outfit  by  mail  25  cts.  CYCLONE 
HIFG.  CO.,;6  Pacific  Are.,  Cliicagu,Ill. 


Dr.  Chase's 


New  and 
Complete 


Receipt  Book 


AND  HOUSEHOLD  PHYSICIAN. 

"The Crowning  Life  Work"  of  the  Great  Old  Doctor. 
Nearly '.lOO  pages.  Newly  Illustrated.  The  groat- 
set  selling  book  in  the  world  to-day.  Big  terms  to 
ngcMits.  Printed  in  English  and  German.  Address 
P.  B.  DICKEllSON  CO.,  Departiuent  E,  Detroit,  Mich. 


%  A  PRESENT.  I 

OENI>  us  your  address  and  we  will  make  you  aT 

*  O  present  of  the  best  Automatic  WASHING* 
■I"  MACHINE  in  the  World.  No  wash-board  or  riib-* 
iSi  bingnt;i:ded.  We  want  you  to  show  it  to  your  friends,  ifi 
J,  or  act  as  agent  if  you  can.  You  can  COIN  MONEY  A 

*  We  also  give  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  theT 

*  first  from  each  county.  Write  quick,  .address  y 
*N.   r.  L.\UNDRY  WOR^kS,  80  Murray  Street,  N.Y.  ♦ 

4<    4<  4>  41    4<   ^  4  4<  4<4<  4<  4<  •{>  4<  4<  41 4<  4>  4>  4<   •{•  4< 


I  WANT  an  honest,  earnest 
man  or  woman  in  every  coun- 
ty to  take  the  sole  agency 
for  an  article  that  is  needed 
in  every  home  and  indis- 
pensable in  everj'  office. 
SELLS  AT  SIGHT,  in 
town  or  country.  You  can 
make  $700  in  tliree 
months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it, will  bring 
yon  a  steady  income  ,  Splendid  opening  for  the 
right  person.  Don't  lose  a  moment.  Good  jobs 
ar«  scarce  and  soon  taken.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONE.S,  Manaeer,  Sprinefleld,  Ohio. 


$30  to  $50 

A 

WEEK 


LOVELY  FACES,  | 
WHITE  HANDS.! 

Nothing  will  5 
WHITEN  and  CLEAR  = 
the  skin  so  quickly  as  ? 

Derma-Royalel 

_  The  new  discovery  for  »dis6oIv-s 

=  ing  and  removing  discoloratisue  frora  the  cuticle,  S 
=  and  bleaching  and  brightening  the  complexion.  In  = 
E  experimenting  in  the  laundry  with  a  new  bleach  for  s 
5  fine  fabrics  it  was  discovered  that  all  spots,  freckles,  = 
5  tan.  and  other  discolorations  were  quickly  removed  H 
E  from  the  hands  and  arms  without  the  slightest  in-  s 
sjury  to  the  skin.  The  discovery  was  submitted  to  S 
E  experienced  Dermatologists  and  Physicians  who  pre-  = 
E  pared  for  us  the  fonuula  of  the  marvelous  Derma-  5 
=  Koyale.  there  never  was  anything  like  it.  It  ie  E 
s  perfectly  hai^nless  and  so  simple  a  child  can  use  it.  E 
S  Apply  at  night— the  improvenient  apparent  after  a  = 
=  single  application  ■.>'ill  surprise  and  delight  you.  Its 
s  quickly  dissolves  and  lenioves  the  worst  forms  of  3 
s  moth-patches,  brown  or  liver  spots,  freckles,  black-  ^ 
S  heads,  blotches,  sallowness,  redness,  tan  and  every  s 
=  discoloration  of  the  cuticle.  One  bottle  completely  E 
=  removes  and  cures  the  most  aggravated  case  and  E 
E  thoroughly  clears,  whitens  and  beautifies  the  com-  = 
5  plexion.  It  has  never  failed— it  cannot  fail.  It  is  E 
S  highly  recommended  by  Physicians  and  its  sure  5 
2  results  "warrant  us  in  offering  E 
SliSOn  REWARD. -^"To  assure  the  public  of  itsS 
—  tJKJvvf  — Z.  merits  agree  to  forfeits 
E  Five  Hundred  Dollars  cash,  for  any  case  of  moth-  = 
E  patches,  brown  spots,  liver  spots,  blackheads,  ugly  E 
s  or  muddy  skin,  unnatural  redness,  freckles,  tan  orE 
E  any  other  cutaneous  discolorations, (excepting  birth -E 
E  marks,  scars,  and  those  of  a  scrofulous  or  kindred  = 
S  nature)  that  Derma-Roj^le  will  not  tjuickly  remove  E 
Sand  cure.  We  also  agree  to  forfeit  Five  Hundreds 
=  Dollars  to  any  person  whose  skin  can  be  injured  inE 
5  the  slightest  possible  manner,  or  to  anyone  whose  s 
S  complexion  (no  matter  in  how  bad  condition  it  mays 
she),  will  not  be  cleared,  whitened,  improved  andE 
E  beautified  by  the  use  of  Derma-Koyale.  = 
S  Put  up  in  elegant  style  !□  Inrgc  elgbt-oimce  bottles.  s 
=  Price,  $1.00.  EVERY  BOTTLE  GUARANTEED.  S 

S  Derma-Koyale  sent  to  any  address,  safely  packed  \i 
s  and  securely  sealed  from  observation,  safe  delivery  £ 
=  guaranteed,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00  per  bottle,  s 
=  Send  money  by  registered  letter  or  money  order  with  S 
=  your  full  post-office  address  written  plainly;  be  sureE 
E  to  give  your  County ,jind  mention  this  paper.  2 
=  Correspondence  sacredly  private.  Postage  stamps  s 
=  received  the  same  as  cash.  E 


lAEENTS  WANTED 


Soni!  for  Tenus 
SeUVon  Sljht 


%\nm\ 


=     .4iiJrcs9 The  OERMA-ROYALE  COMPANY,  = 

^  Corner  BatcrpndYInc  Streets.  CINCrNNATl  OUIO.  ^ 

'^''//fiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiniiiimiiiiiuiiw'^ 


I 


LOOK  HERE. 

Do  you  nse  lamps  ?   Our  patent  attachment  im- 
proves the  linht,  avoids  dirty  work  In  flIhiiR,  saves 
time  and  motiey.  Vou  need  it.  All  housekeepers 
need  it.  Suiiiples  trvi^x  aiifi  (jnid  WaCcli  I 
premium  to  first  each  week.  Write  at  once.  | 
Agems  wanted.   Good  pay  ,  steady  wort,   3  caouibs 
subscription  to  Monthly  Jonrnal  for  2c.  stamp. 
J.  Bride  A,  Co.. WaBsau  St.,  ATew  York.  IV.  IT. 


i>Ientit.in  tliir-  puiier  when  you  write. 


A  BIG  OFFER 


50c.  MA  DEI  N  A 
MINUTE!  Kjoi. 
win  bang  up'  in  thtf 
P.  O.,  or  some  publio 

 place,  the  two  shov 

bills  that  we  send,  we  will  give  you  a  50c.  cert.,  and  send  it  in 
advance  with  samples  and  Dills.  This  will  trouble  you  about 
one  minute,  and  then  if  you  want  to  work  on  salary  at 

or  Sioo  per  month,  let  us  know.  We  pay  in  advance. 
GIANT  OXIE  CO.,    21    Willow  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 


MISS  BEACH'S 

Curling  Fluid, 

Keeps  the  hair  in  curl  for  days 
Innocent  .is  cologne.  A  toilet 
necessity.  Not  sent  on  trial. 

30,000  ladies  Have  Endorsed  It 

At  druggists,  or  prextaid,  50c. 
I.ABY  AGEXTS  wanted. 

UEN1S0?J  CHEMICAL  CO., 
,    6G(G)  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


OPIUM 


orMorpliine  Habit  Cured  at 
Home.  Trial  Free.  Pain. 
Comp'd  Oxygen  Ai^'a,  Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Fat  People 


You  can  reduce  your  weij^rlit 
10  to  15  lbs.  a  month  at  hoine 
without  starving:  or  injur,\'  by 
Dr.  Clarke's  Home  Treatment.    Proofs.  Testi- 
monials Free.'  F.  B.  Clarke,  M.  D.  Drawer  133,  Ch icugo.lll. 


OPIUM 


IHorpliine  Uabit  Cared  in  10 
to  20  days.  Bfo  pay  tlU  oared. 
I>r.  J.  Steicbciui.  I.e(uu^on.  O. 


RUPTURE 


Positive  Cure.  By  mail.  Send 
for  circular.  Atldre  s  Capt.W..\. 
Colliiigs,Siiiitliville,Je)fersoii('o.\V 


CANCER 


AND  TUMORS  scientifically 
treated  ami  cured.  No  knife. 
Bock  Free.  Drs.  Gritig.w  A:  Norki-j 
163  Elm  Srreet.  CiDCionali.  Oliio. 


We  .semi 
you  the 

MA  R  V  E  LOUS 

French  rem- 

edy  CALTHOS  tree.    It  Is  an  absolute  and  perma- 
nent cnre.  'Use  it  and  pay  if  t-atisfied.  Address 
Von  I>Iohl  Co.,  Sole  AerentM,  Cincinnati.  O. 


VARICOCELE 


nil  RemedyFree.lNSTANTREUEF.  Final 

Ull  §■  V  cureinlUdays.Neverrulutas;  no  purge; 
I  I L  t  U  DO  •  ^o  sappositor»'.  A  victim  tried 
■  ■  MM  w  j  vain  every  remedy  a  as  discovered  a 
simple  cure,  which  he  willmailfreetohisfeliow  suf- 
ferers. Address  J. U, REKVKS, Box  3290, New  Vork  Cit j-,N.  Y. 


nCAFNESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

«r  Dr  by  Peck's  Invisible  Tubular  Ear  Cusbiona.  W'hisf-trs 
■V  ^H^^H  heard.  Successful  when  all  rerDedlesfail.  SoldpQpr 
only  by  F.Hiscox,  HoU  B'wsy,N.¥.  Write  £or  bouk  ofproofei  ItCb 

If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


RUPTURE 


Positive  Cure.  Bj' mail.  Sealed 
Book  Free.  Address  Dr. W.  S. 
Rice,  Box  F,  Smithville,  N.  V. 


SURE  and  permanent  cure  for  Epilepsy,  Fits,  in  24 
i  hours.  Free  to  poor.  a.  A. Ferdinand,  St.  Louis,  Mu. 


September  15,  1892. 


the;  farm  and  fireside. 


Pietore  ii)  H^avy  Gold  frame  lot^ 

AND  e;ve)ry  purchaser  wiI/I<  RE;c:eiv:i5 

One  Year's  Sabseription  to  this  paper  free. 


An  Agency  for  the  Great  Historical  Picture,  "Columbus  at  the  Royal  Court  of  Spain,"  is  a  veritable 

BONANZA   FOR  AGENTS. 

SIZE  OF  PICTURE,  20  by  28  INCHES.   SIZE  OF  FRAME,  31  by  40  INCHES. 

Made  of  Heavy  Cold  Molding  6  Inches  Wide.  ^ 

We  want  an  agent  in  every  locality.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Clerks,  Teachers,  Students,  Ladies,  no  matter  what  their  employment,  can 
make  more  money  than  they  ever  made  before.  Former  experience  is  unnecessary.  We  teach  you  how  and  put  you  on  the  sure  road 
to  success.  Every  mail  brings  letters  from  beginners  filled  with  flattering  reports  and  brim  full  of  enthusiasm.  No  article  appeals  to 
the  peopfe,  to  every  member  of  a  household,  as  strongly  as  a  beautiful  picture.   The  picture  sells  itself. 


Are  You  Unemployed? 

Are  Your  Wages  Small? 


Have  YOU  any  Idle  Days? 

Have  You  Little  Capital? 


Do  You  Want  to  Make  Money? 

Do  You  Want  to  Make  it  Fast? 


IT  IS  THE  BEST  PflYlIlG  BOSIflESS  YOU  GflH  EJlGflGE  Ili. 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  BULLETINS. 

Seat  free,  oii^application,  to  i-esidents  of  the 
state  ill  whicli  the  station  is  located.  Address 
xVgricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Alabama.— (.Cunebrake  Station ,  Union  town) 
bulletin  No.  IS.TTuly,  1892.    Cattle  feeding. 

Arkansas.— (Fuyetteville)  Bulletin  No.  19, 
May,  1892.  Manures  and  some  principles  in 
larm  manuring. 

AdstrAli.v.— (Brisbane,  Queensland)  Bulle- 
tin No.  17,  May,  1892.  Tree  planting  for,  shade 
and  ornament. 

Florida.— (Lake  City)  Bulletin  No.  17.  Au-^ 
alysis  of  the  orange.  Hornlly.  (Questions  con- 
eerniuir  stoek  diseases. 

GEORGiA.—lExpernnent)  Bulletin  No.  17|„, 
July,  1892.  The  air  and  the  soil  in  their  rela- 
tions to  agriculture. 

Japan.— (Imperial  University,  College  of 
Agrieullure,  Koniaba,  Tokyo)  Bulletin  No. 
11,  July,  1892.  Manuring.  Experiments  with 
paddy  riee,  tliirdycar. 

KsisiTUUKV.— itexington)  Bulletin  No.  il, 
July,  1892.    Cojnnierei.'d  fertilizers. 

Maine.— (Orono)  Annual  report,  for  ^1891, 
part  4. 

-  Maryland.— (College  Park)  Bulletin  No.  lU, 
March,  1892.  Wlieat  insects.  Special  bulletin 
H.  Government  direction  of  agriculture  in 
Europe. 

M.-vssachusetts.— (Hateli  Station,  Amhurst) 
Meteorological  summary  for  July,  1892. 

Mississiprl— (Agricultural  College  P.  O.) 
Bulletin  No.  21,  June,  1892.  Insects  injurious 
to  the  cabljage.  A  new  method  for  testing 
milk.    Feeding  for  milk  and  butter. 

Nevada.- iKenu)  Bulletin  No.  17,  July,  1892. 
The  wooUy-apliis  of  the  apple. 

New  York.— iCornell  Station,  Ithaca)  Bulle- 
tin No.  08,  June,  1892.  The  cultivated  and  na- 
tive plums  and  clierrie.s.  Bulletin  No.  39,  July, 
1892.  Creaming  and  airating  milk.  Bulletin 
No.  40,  July,  1892.  Kemoviug  tas.sels  from 
corn. 

New  York.— (State  Station,  Geneva)  Bulle- 
tin No.  42,  May,  1892.  Analyses  of  conimereial 
fertilizers.    Tentli  annual  report,  for  1891. 

New  Jersky.— (New  Brunswick)  .Bulhitin 
No.  88,  July  n,  1892.  Analyses  of  home  mixtures 
and  incomplete  fertilizers. 

NoKTU  t'AuoLiN.s..— (Ualeigli)  Bulletin  No. 
86,  c.    MetcoKilogica'  simimary  for  May. 

North  Dakota.— iFaig")  Bulletin'  No.  U, 
June,  1892.    The  mustard  faujily. 

Ontario.— (Agricultural  College,  Guclph) 
Bulletin  No.  7.5.  Butter  making  on  the  farm 
in  summer.  Bulletin  No.  7t).  Butter  fat  in 
milk  and  cream. 

Rhode  Island.— (Kingston)  Bulletin  No.  It), 
May,  1892.  The  new  fertilizer  law  for  lihode 
Island.  Selli  ng  prices  of  fcj-t  i  lizer  siork.  An- 
alyses of  eomuiei'cial  fertilizers.  .  Miscellan- 
«ous  analyses.  Bulletiii  No.  1/,  June,  1892, 
■  Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Fourtlr 
annual  repbrt,  for  1891. 

South  Carolina. —I Fort  Hill)  Bulletin  No. 
6,  July,  1892.  Analysi^^s  of  commercial  fertiliz- 
ers. Bulletin  No.  o.  Methods  of  keeping 
sweet  potatoes. 

South  D.\kota.— (Brookings)  Bulletin  No. 
31,  May,  1892.  Meteorology. 

Utah.— (Logan)  Bulletin  No.  15,  August,  1892. 
r.Gi-een  versus  dry  food  for  stears.  Bulletin 
^O.  IB,  August,  1892.  The  digestibility  of  green 
^    -and  dry  timothy. 

Washington.— (Pullman)  Bulletin  No.  4, 
May,  1892.  Wireworms.  Bulletin  No.  5.  Re- 
port of  Farmers'  Institute  held  at  Peabody. 

West  Virginia.- (Morgantown)  Bulletin 
No.  23,  May,  1892.  Your  weeds  and  your  n-elgh- 
bors. 

United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.— (Washington  D.  C.)  Otfice  0/  Experiment 
Stations.  Experiment  Station  Record,  Vol.  3, 
Nos.  11  and  12.  Experiment  station  bulletin 
No.  12.  Organization  lists  of  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  and  agricultural 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States. 
Farmers'  bulletin  No.  9.  Milk  fermentations 
and  their  relations  to  dairying.  Fiber  iiwesti- 
gatioiis.  Report  No.  4.  Flax  culture  for  fiber 
in  the  United  States,  including  special  reports 
-  flax  Culture  in  Ireland,  Belgium,  Austria 
■v  '.and  Russia.  Division  of  Statistics.  Report  on 
."  '  area  of  corn,  potatoes  and  tobacco  and  coudi- 
/  .tlon  of  growing  crops,  July,  1892.  Division  of 
Chemislry.  Bulletin  No.  33.  Experiments  with 
sugar-beets  in  1891.  Division  of  Entomology. 
Bulletin  No.  26.  Reports  of  observations  and 
experiments  in  the  practical  work  of  the 
division,  1891.  Weather  Bureau.  Report  of  the 
chief  for  1891.  Bulletin  No.  2.  Notes  on  a  new 
method  for  tl.-e  discussion  of  magnetic  obser- 
vations. Bulletin  No.  3.  A  report  on  the  rela- 
tions of  soil  to  climate. 


The  picture  has  arrived,  and  I  have 
averaged  a  orders  per  hour.  It  is  the 
best  thing  I  have  ever  canvassed  for. 

F.      Schulti!,  N.  Y, 

August  II,  1893. 


I  received  my  picture  in  elegant 
shape  and  am  more  than  pleased  with 
it.  My  first  afternoon  I  took  5  orders 
in  2  hours.  W.  'Bi.  Spence, 

July  30,  1892.  Kansas. 


Have  canvassed  about  4  days  and 
taken  23  orders.  The  picture  takes 
well,  and  is  received  by  nearly  every- 
one with  the  united  exclamation, 
"How  beautiful  and  how  cheap." 

Chas.  A.  Perkins,  Mo. 

August  30,  1892. 


I  have  canvassed  only  3  days  and 
sold  33  framed  pictures.  I 
am  expecting  to  go  to  the  World's 
Fair  free,  and  don't  you  forget  it. 

Robert  R.  Noble, 

July  16, 1892.  New  Jersey. 


Your  picture  is  received,  and  it  is 
magnificent.  My  little  girl  went  out 
with  it  a  little  while  and  took  8 
orders.  P.  G.  Wiley,  Ohio. 

August  6,  1892. 


I  have  canvassed  but  two  days 
and  have  taken  11  orders  for  framed 
pictures.  IFveryone  is  pleased  with 
it.  Alice  Stores,  Ohio. 

August  25,  1893. 


AGENTS  ARE  OFFERED  A  FREE  TRIP  TO  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


The  best  season  of  the  year  is  here.    Act  quick.    A  day's  delay  means  the  loss  of  Dollars.    Send  us  only 
$2.50  and  we  will  ship  you  by  next  express  one  of  these  magnificent  pictures,  ^nd  mail 
you  this  paper  one  year  Free ;   or,  if  you  are  already  a  subscriber,  one 
year  will  be  added  to  your  present  subscription. 


EXPRESS  CHARGES  PREPAID  BY  US  ^r^"^^^.^- 

som-i,  Arkansas  ana  Louisiana, 

and  all  states  east  of  them.  Persons  ordering  from  any  point  vi'est  of  these  states  may  send  us  only  ^1.50,  they  paying  the 
express  cliarges  upon  receipt  of  the  picture,  which  is  carried  at  a  special  loyf  rate  by  all  the  express  companies.  Give  your 
express  station  if  ditferent  from  your  post-office. 

Wl'ite  at  once  for  our  liberal  terms  to  agents.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


What  Others  Can  Do,  You  Can  Do. 


LI  DA  CLARKSON'S  FAMOUS  PANSY  FRIEZE 


In  Natures  Behutiful-  Colors. 

This  peerless  pansy  piece  seems  actually  to  possess  the  delicate  freshness  of  the  newly-plucked  blossoms,  retaining  in  reality  the  rich,  velvety  texture  of  each  beautifully- 
tinted  petal.  This  one  piece  has  made  the  artist  famous,  and  it  is  to'-day  the  best  study  of  this  exquisite  flower  in  existence.  It  has  never  been  sold  before  for 
less  than  One  Dollar.  - 


We  have  been  successful  in  securing 
this  celebrated  flower  piece  for  the  benefit 
of  our  many  readers,  and  will  mail  one 
copy  of  this  famous 


PANSY 
FRIEZE 


FREE 


To  any  one  sending  us  only  two  subscrib- 
ers to  either  I^adies  Home  Companion  or 
Farm  and  Fireside  at  xne  regular  sub- 
scription price,  50  cents  each.  They  may 
be  either  new  subscribers  or  renewals. 


PRICE,  including  one  j'^ear's  subscription  to  either  paper,  only  75  cents. 

Accept  this  offer  at  once,  for  we  cannot  assure  an  unlimited  supply.   Order  by  Premium  No.  460,  and  address 

-  r,'t';»  FARM  AND  FIRE^SIDB,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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INDEX  TO  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 

VOI/UM:e  XV.— October  i,  1891,  to  September  15,  1892. 


Articles  are  indexed  imdci*  departments  aiid  by  ttie  number  of  the  issue  in  which  they  appear.   The  volume  begins  with  the  first  of  October,  and  the  semi-monthly  issues  are  numbered 

reguhirly  from  1  to  24.   The  articles  marked  thus    are  illustriited. 
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speculation   11 

Cream-separator  and  but- 
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Directory  13.  14 
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Fertilizers   I 

Flour  of  the  future   11 
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Granular  butter   S 
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Irrigation  congress   3 

Labor  in  U.  >S.,  report  of 
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Laud  loan  bill   14 

Liquor  business   4 

Manufacturing,  ]UL>hts  in.  13 
Monetary  conference,  in- 
ternational 12,  10 

Money  question  4,  1j 
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session   C> 

League  for  Protection  of 
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Nutrition  in  ^kim-milk   24 
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exposition   15 
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Russian  famine  12,  14 

Seed  catalugues   8 

farms   2 

Senate   committee  on  re- 
sults of  tariff  legislation  2 
Senators  by  direct  vote.. .10,  12 

Skim-milk   22 

Signal's  Lily  Flagg   lo 

Silver  certificates'   2 

coinage  4.  m,  ii 

Senator  Carlisle  on   23 

Spraying  fruit   2 

Standard  Oil  Trust  12,  13 

Tarift"  2,  7,  9 

Taxation   13 

amendment.  Ohio   2 

Testing    new    seeds  and 
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Tin-plate  .:   10 

Transportation  rate^   S 

WJieat  and  butter   23 
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exports   .S 

prices   C, 

varieties   22 
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li.ni   17 
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Farm. 

Alfalfa   24 

American  Pomological 

Society   3 

Antiseptics    aud  salivary 

digestion   9 

April's  smiles  and  tears   14 

Ashes,  substitutes  for   23 

Barletta  onion   15 

Barn*   15 

Beets  for  sugar   18 

Bird  in  band   lii 

Black  birch-oil   I'l 

Black -knot  on  *  Im  :  i    ~  :>  jnl 

plums   20 

Bokhara  clover   24 

Bordeaux  uiixture  13,  15 

Bug  study   0 

Bull,  the   24 

Butter  making   U 

Can  richness  be  fed  into 

milk   4 

Catch  crops  for  s1il-l-p   2i) 

Celery  culture    21 

Cellars,  frost-prouf  *   3 

Chestnuts  for  profit   2 

Choice  of  location   20 

Clean  culture   I'.i 

Clover  on  light  Mill   8 

Common  rnw   2 

Concrete   4 

Co-opera  I  i  \  t,-  I  -  i      iiu-i  ies  .21,  24 

creamef\"  Im-in.  -  -   23 

fresh  beet   11 

Corn-crib   1,  "^li 

Corn  culture   20 

Cost  of  milk   24 

Cost  of  plant-foods  23 

Cotton    depression  —  cause 

and  cure  13,  14 

Cotton-seed  meal  and  bran  5 

Cow-peas   6 

Crossing  and  hybridizing...  13 

Cucumber  forcing   3 

Currying  a  horse   IG 

Dairying  iu  eastern  Scot- 
land   24 

Depression  in  the  price  of 

wheat   17 

Draft  horses  for  farm  i  s....  24 

Dyspeptic  farmer   20 

Educated  farmer   9 

Electrical  building  at  Co- 
lumbian exposition^....  2 

Ensilage  aud  dairy  18,  19 

Errors    of    judgment  in 

American  agriculture...  12 
Ethical  view  of  specula- 
tion  7 

Experiment  stations  «.  13 

F^rm  fences  23 

Firpi.er'8  workshop*   o 

■ppprlirie  hens  foreses   9 


2i) 
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Fertilizer  for  potatoes   13 

Fertilizers,  tests  of   4 

value  of   24 

vest-pueket  or  L-art-luad..  2 

Foreign  wool  

Fractional  currency  

Free  postal  delivery  system 

— do  farmers  need  it  

Fruit  culture  1, 

GoodlettsviUe  lamb  club...  ij 

Gossip  about  pigs   10 

Growing  onions  in  England  1 

Grubbing  and  clearing*   17 

JHand-cart*   5 

Having  something  to  sell...  1 

Hints  to  sheep  owners   4 

Ilog-catcher    24 

Hog-holder   I  I 

Homesteads  in  Califijrnia..  II 
Honest  confession— cotton- 

picl;er    7 

Horticulture  as  a  voration 

Huse-iiiender*  

Housing  the  dog  

How  shall  we    breeil  tht 

sheep   

Ice,  putting  up  

1  mpro veiiH-rit  of  highways 

Ivite-shaped  truck*  

Land  measure*  

Land  measurer  

Little  things  in  sheep  rais- 
ing..., 

Dfangels   and  -nuar-ln_'ets 

for  stock  

Marker*  

Jlilking  from  calf  to  calf... 

IMississippi  sound  

New  fruits  ,  

New  York  grape  scare  

Horticultural  Society ..1 1, 
Ohio  Horticultn  ral  Society 

state  fair  

building  Cohim- 

bian  exposi  "  

Old  and  new— l..  p  

Orchard  culture  

Ornamental  >irubs  

Pasturing  versus  soiling... 

Patent  law  amendment  

Peach  culture  

Peanut  cultivation. ..15,  Itl 

Pedigree  breeding  

]*eppermint-oiI  industry . .. 

pL-rmanunt  pastures  

IMl:,  tiie  uindeau  

Plant  diseases  

Planting     potatoes  with 

corn-planter   

Plea  for  better  roads  

Poisonous  canned  goods. 

Pop-corn  S, 

Potato  culture  

scab  

Poultry  problems  

J*reserving  Irish  potatoes 
P  r  e  t  e  c  t  i  v  e-  inoculation 
against  swine-plague  1,*I9 
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12 


..  10 

20 
24 
13 
14 


Raising  colts  by  hand 

Random  thoughts  , 

Rape  culture  

Roller,  a  novel*  

Roofed  barn->ards  

Rural  free  mail  delivery 

Sa^\bncks*....  

Seed  l)U\ini<  and  lest  lug 

tester*   

Selecting  6eL-d-<  orii  

Self-feeding  I'ux  i.-r  poul- 
try*   

Sliare  farming  

Sliei-p  basis  of  Aiiieric:! 

raising  in  the  jniu-y  w 
SuwiiiLj  r\  e  fur  pasture 

Spring  lambs  

Stock  breeders  of  Ohio  in 

council 
Sub-irrigation  and  drain 

age  

Surprising— lamb  raising... 
Sweepings  from  the  farm... 

Sweeping  the  farm  

Sweet  potfitoes,  raising  and 

storing*   21 

Temper  of  bees   18 

Testing  milk  at  the  cream- 
eries   24 

small  fruit  varieties   11 

vegetables   11 

Tile-draining  farm  lands...  G 

Time  to  sell   3 

Tin-plate  manufacture  in 

the  U.  S   10 

Tomatoes   7 

Water  and  irrigation   20 

in  agriculture   23 

Wheat  liarvL-sting  iu  ('al- 

iforniu   G 

insects   18 

Where  to  locate  for  farm- 
ing  18 

to  raise  sheep   2 

M'ireworms   1 1 

Working  in  willows   10 

GARDEN  GOSSIP. 

Apple  and  peach  tree  borers  16 

Bordeaux  mixture   20 

Cabbage  aud  cauliflowers. .  16 

wintering   1 

worms   19 

Carpeting  the  garden   22 

Celery  15 

blanching*   1 

blight   1 

for  late  keeping   5 

with  irrigation  at  Puget 

Sound   8 

I'uinmbers  not  fruiting....  19 
Currants  and  gooseberries.  13 

Drills  and  cultivators   10 

Dry  leaves   5 

Early  start,  an   13 

Egg-plant,  new   3 

Fall  plowiirg   5 

Flats  for  hotln-ls   5 

Floral  displays   23 

Free  mail  delivery   12 

Freeman  potato   3 

Frosts,  late   T> 

Fruits  forfarmers   I'- 

Garden  corner   21 

marker   15 

Hotbed  making   1 1 

and  cold-frames   lo 

Irrigating  garden  crops....  4 

plant,  an'^   '> 

KUl  tlie  buns   24 

3Ioles   .".   12 

Mushrooms   18 

Onion  growing,  notes  tui^.  9 

Onions   18 

storage-house*   4 

Peas   20 

growing  garden   S 

Peppermint  industry   Ui 

Plans  for  next  season   5 

Plant  supports   20 

Potatoes   IS 

early   13 

seed   12 

storage-house*   4 

Itadish,  California  winter.  5 

Seedsman's  catalogue   IG 

Smoke  versus  frost  22 

Soja  bean   14 

Sowing  fine  seeds   12 

Squash-bugs   19 

growing  and  storing*   1 

Success  in  market  garden- 
ing and  fruit  growing...  7 
Sweet    potatoes,  growing 

and  keeping   24 

Sweet,  ^30tato  sports   lo 

Tonisitoes   18 

early   14 

Tumatoes  for  canning   15 

new  3.  IP 


Tomato-plants,  buying   1 

Tomato  Sf  .uls,  saving   2 

A'^egetable  beds,  permanent 
Vegetables  in  Europe  antl 

America   I 

AVeeds,  killing   2 

■\Vhat  sod  is  goo.l  for   I 

Wire  for    tying    up  veg- 
etables  
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ORCHARD. 


Bordeaux  mixture   G 

Burning  over  strawberry 

beds   10 

Codling-moth. trapping  the  12 

Copper  on  spra\'f'd  Irnit   19 

Duchess,  as  goi.d  as   2 

Farmer's  fourth-acre  fruit 

garden   7 

Filling  around  trees  14 

Fruitfulness.  to  promote...  10 

Grapes,  shipping   12 

Iowa  raspberry  notes   S 

Insects,  nuiiling   14 

Lovett's  best— blackberry*  12 

l>[ariana  plum  stocks   24 

Native  tree  frufts   IG 

Nitrate  of  soda  for  small 

fruits   10 

Orchard  notes   U 

Otaheite  orange   24 

Peach-trees,  winterprctec-  » 

tion  of  9,  18 

Pear-blight   9 

Pear-tree  slug*   1 

Pruning  7.   11 

Raspberries   3 

Rotten  apple  ciiler   13 

Strawberry  varieties  20,  21 

pistillate  aud  bisexual....  2 

Sulphuring  dried  fruits   5 

Vineyardists,  hints  for   2 

POULTRY. 

Ages  for  mating  fowls   6 

Arrangements  of  the  hous- 
es  9 

Bakers'  refuse   21 

Bantams   24 

Beans  aud  peas  for  poultry  13 
Begin  the  new  year  right...  7 

Better  prices   9 

Bone-meal  5,  22 

Bowel  disease  of  chicks   8 

Bran  and  oats  iu  summer...  17 

Breeds  for  farmers   20 

"*   laying   1 

new   1 

Broilers  iu  Chicago*   14 

Broken  flint  as  grit   IS 

Broom-corn  and  sorghum 

seed   22 

Brown  Leghorns   12 


Buckwheat  and  millet 

Bulky  food  

Burn  over  the  yards  

Buttermilk  

Buying  pure  breeds  for  im 

provement  

Cabbage  for  hens  

Castor-oil  for  chicks  

Cheap  fooi.ls  for  winter  

Chickeu-cnup   

Chicks  and  suow  

Cholera  li',  i;; 

Cochin  fowls  

Combs  of  l.egliurns  

<.'onimissii,tu  merchant  

Convenient  dust -baths  

Cooked  food  for  winter  

Corn  as  food  

Cost  of  poultry  

Covered  run,  movable... .*2 

Crosses  for  chicks  

Crossing  for  increase 

eggs  

Leghorns   

Cutting  the  wiugs  

Dalmatian  insect-powder 

Damp  floors  

Doge  eating  eggs  

Dominiquea  

Double  walls  

Dressed  poultry  

Dry  dirt  

food  in  winter  

Ducks,  breeding  

early  

feeding  

for  laying  

keeping  

young   12 

Early  chicks  and  their  food  2 
Eggs  and  the  sitting  hen....  4 

for  hatching   9 

in  September   23 

Ensilage  in  barrels  5,  lu 

Equalizing  foods   10 

Everything  movable   3 

Excellent  food   IG 

Exercise  for  chicks   5 

Extra  large  eggs  aud  feed- 
ing  2 

False  economy   24 

Farmers'  flocks   2 

Fat  liens  and  layers   15 

Fatteninggrowing  chicks..  15 

Feathering  chicks   12 

Feeding-coops  for  chicks...  21 

fowls   20 

hens  on  the  farm   0 

mixed  lots   13 

red  peppers 
useless  bird 
Fence,  cheap. 
Filth  and  disease 
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  22 

Floors  of  brooders   3 


Fowls  in  confinement   19 

Frosted  combs   1 1 

Fumigating  for  lice   12 

Gapes  19,  23,  24 

Garden  and  poultry   14 

Geese,  feeding   23 

on  the  farm   18 

Get  pure  breeds  22 

Grease  on  chicks   17 

Hatching  early  pullets   9 

broilers   24 

Heated  terms  aud  fowls   23 

Heater  for  poultry-houses*  8 

Hen  manure  compost   2 

Hens  carrying  ducklings...  9 

or  pullets   2 

Home  uuirket   2 

Houses.  poultr\'  *4,  5 

cleaning.....   4 

double  *9.  *22,  *23 

for  laying  ducks*   12 

light  *1S,  *20 

two  story*   15 

with  glass  runs"  11 

"  underneath  run*...,  16 
How  many    eggs   to  the 

pound   IS 

much  food  to  give   21 

Increasing  egg  production.  21 

Incubator  hatches   17 

Incubators  1,  2 

Insects  in  poultry-liouse,...  3 
Iveepduckliugsfroiu  ponds  15 
Keeping  food  before  fowls.  24 
the  poultry -house  clean...  24 

Kerosene  emulsion   16 

on  roosts  ,  21 

Killing  and  dressing  poul- 
try  22 

Xtanieness   8 

of  young  poultry  22 

Leg  weakness   3 

Let  your  Lens  sit   1 

Lice  8.  12.  17,  20,  21 

Light  Brahma  crosses  18 

Lime  for  the  shells   0 

Linseed-meal  bread   14 

Losses  will  happen   21 

Lousy  bens  22 


I>Iake  a  home  market   20 

Males  for  next  yeai"   16 

Manure,  poultry  2,  11 

Mating  for  hardiness  24 

Meat  a  necessity   17 

Minks  and  hawks   10 

iliuorcas   1 

Mi.\ed  food   11 

Moulting  hens   21 

Nest,  movable*   14 

to  prevent  egg-eating*   5 

No  eggs   12 

Non-sitters   24 

Overfeeding  laying  hens....  17 

(tversupply  in  market   23 

Peaeii -trees  in  poultry-yard  1 1 

Pea-comb  on  fowls   10 

Percli  aud  droppings  board*  24 

Point  on  when  to  sell   19 

Poultry  as  insect  destroy- 
ers  15 

at  iairs   1,  24 
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in  Minnesota  

show^s.  

Preserving  green  food  for 

winter  ,  

Preventing  laying  

Pure  breeds,  crossing  

*  *  and  farmers... 
Purifying  the  yards  

Suick  profits  
ecords   and    reports  of 

flocks  12,  l-f,  15.  17,  20 

Refuse  from  factories   20 

Roof  for  poultry-house   3 

Room  for  all   6 

Roosts,  high   1 

lice-proof*   1 

movable*   14 

Roup  5.  6,  11,  14 

Scabby  legs  iu  summer   24 

Soft  foods   24 

Sour  milk   24 

Tarred  paper  for  roofing....  1 

Too  much  weight...'   18 

Turkeys,  fatten  the  3,  21 

mating   9 

White  Holland  5,  8,  13 

Use  the  purslane   21 

Utilizing  space   G 

Value  of  the  range   2n 

Ventilation  5,  21 

Warming  a  poultry-bouse  3 

Warm  water   s 

Water-fountains,  cleaning  13 
Watering  poultry  in  winter  5 
Water-pan,  non-freezing*.  7 

Water-troughs   23 

Wet  or  dry  food   3 

Windows  of  puultr>  -liiiuse.  13 

Wire  fences   G 

Women  aiul  pnultry  raising  12 
Wooden  troughs   G 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Alabama  13,  18,  23, 

^  '  19, 
20, 
1^, 


Arkansas ... 
California  .. 

Colorado  

Florida  

Georgia  

Illinois. ..1, 

low  a  

Kansas  , 

Kentucky  .. 
Michigan,... 
^Minnesota.. 
Mississipi'i  >- 

Missouri  

Nebraska..! 


New  Hampshire 

New  York  

North  Dakota  ... 

Ohio  

Oklahonui  

Oregon. -3,  4,  5, 


.IG, 


13,  1-1,  15 


24 

22 
23 
17 
21 
19 

23 

..1.  4,  in,  20 
2,  It,  1.5,  18 

...'.'".V.'  lV,"  22 
II.  12.  I -I,  17 
]■•,  21.  22,  21 

\'\  \\, "]'■}[ 

15,  17,  24 

  24 

  17 


8,  9,  11,  13, 
15,  18,  19, 


South  Carolina  .... 

Tennessee  

Virginia  

Washington  1,  G,  1 

West  Virginia  

Fireside. 


Active  mind,  an  

All  work  and  no  play... 
American  Wonu\u  in 

pan.  an  

An  old  love  atfair  


23 
1 

...2,  4 
...I.  15 

13,  15 
  19 


Ja- 


overcoat  traged\' 

Are  farmers  shiftless   4 

Aunt  Jack's  secret. ...*6,  *7. 

*8,  *9,  *10 

Autumn  care  of  roses   24 

Beauty  secret   24 

Bill  Nyo  on  wagon  roads....  23 

Birds  prefer  drab  nests   4 

Bish  on  birds   4 

Calm  thought   1 

Cheap  electricity   19 

Chidester  brothers   19 

Commonest  possible  story...  20 

Concerning  "women   20 

Crystallizing  fruit   1 

Dainty  room.."   1 

Do  pearls  get  ill   3 

Do  you  want  to  also   1 

Dolore's  baby   21 

Dont's  for  grammarians....  16 

Each  for  the  other   3 

Earth's  balance   1 

Economy  of  the  Egyptians.  18 

Effigy  mound  builders   12 

Face  massage   15 

Fame   17 

Farmer's  shop,  the   16 

Followed  his  pet  to  his  fate  3 

For  his  health   4 

Framing  pictures   17 

Freights  and  farmers   14 

Fraudulent  claim   2 

From  top  to  toe   24 

Fruit  they  eat,  the   16 

Girl  that  wins   1 

Girls*  .-.  13 

Give  the  boys  a  trade   13 

Glass  of  water  at  bed-time.  17 

Glycerine,  uses  of   4 

Government  note-paper   2 

positions  for  young  men.  17 

Grand  Columbus  fete   16 

Great  tiller  of  the  soil   3 

Johnson's  fortune   24 

Eime-water   19 

Little  Sammy  Martin   5 

Love  in  the  home  life   3 

Making  good  roads   3 

Margherita  of  the  east  side  23 
Marriage  as  a  Ufe  preserver  3 
Miss    Liddy's  wedding- 
gown   b'> 

Modern  girl,  the   IG 

Names  of  states   21 

Napoleon's  wooing   19, 

Nature's  nuike  of  beeswax.  14 

Naval  vessels   3 

Necessary  things   22 

New  Cinderella   22 

New  Y'ork  patriotism   3 

No  genuine  photographs....  17 

Novel  spoon-case   3 

Novel  use  of  ammonia  24 

Odds  and  ends   19 

One  penny   3 

way  to  keep  burglars  ofif..  23 

Oriental  holidays   3 

Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes.  16 

Passing  things  on   18 

Piano   17 

Picking  teeth  at  the  table.  23 

■  Postponed  courtship,  a   U 

Prodigal  daughter,  the   14 

Purple  aud  fine  linea   22 


Railway  sprinkler   1 

Razors   13 

Red  cross,  the   IS 

Runaway,  the   16 

Saving  world   19 

Secret  of  youth  19 

Short  and  sweet   21 

Signature  of  yours,  that   2 

Simple  precaution   19 

reiief  for  lung  troubles....  19 

Some  days..   24 

Speaking  to  horses   12 

Story  T»f  a  dream  '  21 

S  rawberries   2 

Swedish  wedding  march....  21 

Table-linen   1 

Ta>k  from  a  horse   16 

Talking  witli  monkeys   24 

Tea,  to  make   21 

Things  tlie  queen  may  not 
do  ;   15 

worth  knowing   1 

Three  good  business  rules..  16 

Through  Suez   5 

Too  much  hurry   1 

Treatment  of  the  ear   IS 

Trichinopoly  chain  ,.  18 

Unique  hospital   20 

Use  of  the  novel  '.   17 

Van  Twiller's  alibi   17 

Various  hells   14 

Warmth  and  ventilation...  4 

Way  of  light,  the   14 

What  a  woman  can  do.. .18,  20 

might  have  been   11 

Why  in\  entor.«  often  fail...  3 

Without  enemies   3 

Womanish  wouian   22 

Woman' s    queer  occupa- 
tion, V.   4 

Wonderful  sigh  .sou  the  sea  1 

AVork  and  overwork   2 

"   wages   15 

World's  fair   20 

Worth  the  trouble   18 


Household, 

Age,  concerning  

Almond  bkinc-munge  

Answers  to  queries  

Apple  cLarlotte  

Aprons  

Baby,  how  to  dress,  

in  bags,  put  

Baby's  bath  

chapter  

creeping-skirt  

ears  

skirt-protecto r  

si  ippers  

Bags*  

Banana  pie  

Baskets  

Bean  bugs  

Beans,  how  they  planted 
the. 
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Bed  covering   12 

slippers   G 

Beds   G 

and  bed-linen  *7,  *s 

Beef,  pickled   3 

spiced   3 

Beverages   2o 

Bill  of   fare  iov .  autumn 

breakfast   21 

Blackberry  tea  

Bodice  petticoat   22 

Book-cover*  

Boys   2i 

Bread-knife   l^l 

jilatter*   2! 

Breakfa.sts,  siuiiiu   15 

Briar-stitching  for  aprons- 
Brown  flour  

Brushes  

Brussels  sprouts  

Buckwheat  cakes  

Burdette  on  time  , 

Busy  finger  worlc*  

Buttermilk  pie  

Buttonholes  , 

Cabbage  , 

Caljinet  of  woods  \*K 

California  zephyj-  

Calla  lily  

Camping  out  

Candy,  home-made  

Canning  fruit  

Caramel  cake  

Card-case*  a  

Care  of  hands  

"  potatoes  aud  apples 

Cash  in  baud  , 

Charlotte  russe  

Chat  

with  mothers  

Cheese,  cream  , 

Chestnut  stufling  , 

Children's  fashions  

Child's  dress*  , 

Chit-chat  

Christmas  and  Christmas 

giving   4 

books  fof  children   6 

decorations   5 

gifts*   5 

keeping  4,  5 

new  ways  of  having   5 

sense  and  nonsense  about  5 

City  visitors  23 

Cloaks  and  dresses  for  eld- 
erly ladies*  ,  2 

Clothes-rack,  a  handy*   14 

Codfish  with  eggs.   24 

Colds   S 

Comb  and  brush  tray   G 

Comfortable  chair   6 

Concerning  w^omen   4 

Cook  an  old  hen,  to   24 

Corn-meal  chapter   U 

Cozy  corner  in  door  shelf...  12 

Country  women   14 

"     shopping....  18 

County  fairs   I 

Cranberries   8 

Crochet  trimuung.*2,  *12,  *23 

Cucumber  pickles   11 

*'    sweet   3 

preserves  23 

Deviled  crabs   8 

Dishes    for    the  country 

housekeeper   22 

Dishes  for  the  sick   10 

Divided  skirt   S 

Don't   20 

hurry   15 

Draperies,  furniture   12 

Drawers,  short*  23 

Drawing  at  home   18 

talk  about  19 

Dresses  *1S,  *20 

for  elderly  ladies*   10 

making  at  home   5 

notes  on  I,  4,  19 

Drop  dumplings   21 

Dumb  waiter   13 

Duster,  novel  11 

Earache  12,  13 

Easter  eggs  ;   13 

Economy  iu  house  work. ..9,  21 

Edging,  knitted*   15 

Egg-poacher*   23 

Ehlerberry  jam  and  pud- 

^    ding   21 

Emergency  bag'   1 

Every-day  talk   22 

Fall  cleaning  up   1 

Family  sitting-room   7 

Fancy  candies   6 

Farmer's  garden   12 

wife's  soliloquy  21 

File   16 

Fish  sauce  23 

Flat-irons,  care  of   7 

Floral  queries,  answers  to 

7,  8.  16,  19 

Flonr-chests*.,   16 

Flower  notes....   i 

painting   6 


Flowers  ,  14 

in  vases...'.   18 

versus  fancy  work   9 

For  the  busy  ones   24 

Fragments   4 

Friends  of  ours   16 

Frocks,  picturefiqi'e   13 

Fruit  butter,  to  tetp   10 

manners   13 

pudding  23 

Fruits  for  breakfast   1 

Funeral  eUquette   16 

Games,  popular   11 

Gasoline-stove   21 

Girls   10 

Gleanings   2 

Going  to- bed  hungry   13 

Gossip   8 

Graham  bread   21 

Grape  fruit  as  a  tonic   10 

Grease  spots,  to  remove   12 

Green  peas   19 

Growing  old   9 

Hamburg  steak  22 


Ham  fried  in  batter 

hash   13 

Hair,  care  of   16 

Handy  shelves*   6 

Harmony  in  furnishing   9 

Hat-pin  cushion*   5 

Headache,  sponging  out   12 

Heart  scrap-book*   li 

Helpful  hints  *9,  15 

Herrings,  cooking  23 

Her  yard  of  roses   19 

Hints   9 

Hoods*   7 

Hot  weather  hints  

House  jackets*  

How  to  dress  baby  

*'  use  bar  soap  

Husk  mats  

Improve    the    home  su 

ronndings  

Indiscriminate  applause. 

Ink  spots,  removing  

Invalid  cookery  

Invalid's  society  

Irish  fadge  

Ironing  

Italian  corn-cakes  

Jam  pudding  

Jimsou  salve  

Jelly  pie  

Iveepsake  jars  

Kitchen  floors*  

helps'*  

table  

Knit  jackets  

Knitting-needle  case*  

Eace,  what  is  real  

Ladies'    and  children's 

clothes*  

Lamp-shades  *  

Laundry  hints  

Lawns,  black,  to  wash.., 
Leila's  ragge<_l  ei-nseiei  c 

Lemon  extract  

Letter  from  contributor 

to  all  

writing  

Letters  

Liugerie  , 

Little  folks'  fa.sbiLtus*.... 

sisters   

3Iacaroui  ...»  

bleats,  summer  

Mending  

Mexican  dishes  

Mince-meat  * 

iMorning  wrapper*  

3Iovini4  

3[uttou  ciioj.s  

New  art  

fashions  versus  old  

use  for  old  -liose  , 

year  resolves  

Next  time  don't  do  it  

No  more  blue  Mondays. 

Not  for  gossip  

Nursery,  in  the  

Oakleaf  cross-stitch''  

Of  interest  to  women  

Orange  float  

marmalade  

Oranges,  to  candy  

Order  mania,  the  

Out-of-door  suppers  

Oysters,  creamed  

omelets  

pickled  

Painting,  fan  ^  

pastel  k-  

relief  in  

Papering  

Parsnips  

Patent  leathers  

Pictures,  to  hang  >.... 

Pillow-shams  

Pincushion  

Pineapple  preserves  

trifle  

Porcelain  utensils.  

Porch  pillows  

Pork,  curing   8 

Portieres,  rope   IS 

Portrait  scrap-album   21 

Pot-pie   16 

roast  2,  3 

Potato  soulfle   3 

Poultry  raising   9 

P  -essed  meat   7 

Progressive  dictionary   11 

Pudding!-  :   23 

Suilt  patterns  *19,  *22 
aspberry  jam   IS 

pudding  11,  IS 

Recipes   2 

Revival  of  china   24 

Roaches,  to  kill   13 

Rolled  steaks   3 

Russian  blouse*   2o 

Sachets   lo 

Salads  -   22 

Salt  pork,  baked   13 

Sausage  and  head-cheese...  5 

School  dress*   23 

Screen,  carved  and  paint- 
ed*  7 

Sewing  room   13 

Shoe-bags*   M 

Shopping-bags   5 

Silks,  to  freshen   14 

Sleep,  to  lure   13 

Sleeves*  f-^  1^ 

Smothered  chicken   1 

Social  entertaining   15 

Sofa-pillows   10 

Spanish  pickles   H 

Spiced  cherries  and  toma- 
toes  20 

Spring  in  the  household   13 

Squasli  pies   4 

Stains,  to  remove   8 

Stockings  madr  from  knit 

jackets   10 

Strawberries  16,  17 

Summer  recreation   4 

time   22 

toilet  21 

Sunday  dinners   7 

visiting   7 

Sunshiny  husbands   14 

Sweetmeat  jar,  replenish- 
ing  10 

Sweet-peas   H 

Swiss  applique  work*   6 

Table-linen   3 

Tam-o'-shanter*   6 

Tatting  12.  *17 

Three  envelopes   24 

Tidy,  crocheted*   15 

Tomato  preserves,   4 

Tomatoes  22 

Tool-chest   23 

Turkey  hens  as  mothers....  17 

Uipil*   13 

Up-stairs  and  down-stairs.  13 

Useful  invention   20 

Vacant  housea,  danger  iu...  12 
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Vapor  bath   ^> 

A'egetables,  lioiling   7 

A'euctian  embroidery*   I'J 

Vinegar   s 

Violets  ,  „   )| 

Wall-pocket*   12 

Washing   Zi 

'^^'ate^-co^o^s  23 

M^aternielon  ,„.  22 

AVaved  braid  trimming   4 

Way  of  it,  tlie   IU 

What  every  man  ought  to 

know   14 

is  a  farm  without  a  boy...  12 

salt  will  do  

White  felt  hat,  to  clean  20 

Winter  dresses,  care  of   17 

AVinter  plants   24 

Women's  interestB   19 

Work-stand*  ,  14 

Yeast,  Bonr   2n 

Poetry. 

A-d-T.,  the   21 

About  liusbands  7 

Adaptable  poem   is 

After  all   22 

twenty  years   17 

Another  case   23 

As  it  is   2 

At  sunset   12 

Baby,  the  4,  is 

was  in  it,  the   s 

Bachelor's  growl   24 

Benj.  ¥.  Johnson  on  skates  12 

Beside  the  cradle   14 

Betrothed   iJ 

Birth  of  acliild's  dimple.. .r2l 

Blissful  ignorance   11 

Break  of  day   IV 

Bric-a-brac  is  going  out   12 

Bridal  dress   23 

Burden,  a   4 

By  and  by   -'> 

Calendar,  a   s 

Carpenter's  wooing   22 

Christmas   *> 

Clover   22 

Dentist's  chair  „  20 

Deceived   6 

Difference  of  a  few  years....  15 

Divine  exani|3le  

Dried  apple  pies   13 

Ele'a-ior   23 

Emily  and  the  baby   3 

En  1  of  the  way   1 

Entering  in   21 

Epicure's  fear,  the   11 

Expectant  y..  ti 

Facetiae   13 

Fahrenheit   2 

Farewell  11 

Eate  of  a  poem   lJ5 

Father's  joy,  a   ."i 

Fluid  did  the  rest,  the   12 

Gift  of  Tritemius   14. 

Gigglety  girl  24 

Girl  for  me   19 

Ciood  exauiule   6 

Great  man  \\   2 

Growing  old  ^   21 

He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep  5 
Her  answer   11 

friend   13 

perfect  lover   6 

yatcbing  cap   3 

Hiawatha  up  to  date   20 

Ilo  for  the  desert   22 

How  granilpa  proposed   Iii 

If  mother  would  lieteu   13 

Indian  love  song   1 

.lesus  at  evening  pra^  er   7 

Kindness  is  the  word   •'> 

Knight  errantry   I" 

L,uh-de-dah   11 

Lamb's  ditty   2u 

Legend   16 

Liberties  with  the  poets   5 

Life's  losses   17 

Linger  not   11) 

Little  things  6,  17 

Littlo  wife  at  home   2 

Loneliness    12 

Love  of  Jesus   y 

Mary  had   14 

ftlesseuger   22 

jMisdirected  aflection   lu 

Morning,  the   6 

^lother's  song   11 

.My  love  ^   10 

Nameless   24 

Natural  born   13 

Nepenthe   II 

Never  rains  but  pours   17 

Nobody  knows  but  mother.  II 

Nothing  to  do   19 

"  say   20 

Old  home   23 

Old,  old  story   4 

scissors'  soliloquy   11 

One  who  believed.   2 

whom  his  mother  coni- 

forteth   2;! 

Onward   24 

I'ansies  2i 

Pickled  beets  i   12 

Plummer  man,  the   24 

Poems  unwritten  ;  3 

Prophetic  mirror   4 

Protection  and  reciprocity  20 

Red  rooster   17 

Ketrospection   17 

Satisfied   3 

Sensible  husband   l-'* 

She  stoops  to  conquer   9 

Sing..   4x 

So  aitferent   * 

Some  day   2 

Some  one  loves  us  best   10 

Splinter  toothpick   14 

Summer  overcoat   23 

Sympathy  21 

Synonyms   12 

Tale  of  toe   Ill 

Tank  drama   IS 

Tapestry  weaver  ;  ^  14 

Teacher   19 

They  all  do  it   i> 

also  serve.!  17 

Time  flies   17 

Time's  evening  hours.........  2ti 

To  Phyllis   13 


the  woman  who  toileth...  14 

To-morrow   19 

Tongue,  the   5 

Too  late  then   II 

Two  kinds  of  girls   Is 

Uncle  Sidney's  views   24 

Vain  regrets   14 

A'alentine's  day   9 

Wait  to'  de  turn  ob  de  tide  21 

Waiting   9 

Washing-day   Ill 

Watches  of  the  night   15 

When  we  get  therd   1 

Where  the  day  begins   3 

Which  way   I 

Why  I  left  the  farm   3 

Wishes   7 

Woman's  changing  fash- 
ions  21 

Ze'kel  Brown  unburdens 
himself   I 

Queries. 

QESERAL. 

Alfalfa   13 

in  Iowa   H 

Alkali-water  for  irrigation  19 

Angel's  trumpet   3 

Ants  in  hotbed  16,  18 

red   li* 

Apple-butter,  making   2 

Artichokes   ,.10 

Ashes  and  hen  mamire   2.1 

coal   15 

leached  wood   S 

value  uf  —  2^ 
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Aspuniiiue.  Betting   20 

Baling  new-mown  hHy...li',  l-'J 

Bciui  misiDg  H,  li 

y  Beauts  mixing   I  t 

■  Bl'Oii  and  MosHuuiri   I'S 

Bliiu-graes  seed   13 

■  Bune  mills   t" 

Brewery  hope  and  grainy...  \'6 

Broccoli   -I 

Broom-cora  culture   13 

Brussels  sprouts   21 

Bugs  and  melons  y,  12 

Bunching  vegetables..   21 

Bush  Lima  beans   17 

C;abbages   s 

C'auada  thistles   i.'! 

Care  of  small  seeds   I'l 

Carp  11,  1.^ 

Carpct-looni   2 

(Janliflowers   a 

dying   2."? 

Celery,  bugs  on   1 

growing  ,   10 

*■  ■  nueries   y 

swamp  land  for   'J 

wintering   3 

Cementing  drain  tiles   21 

Cements  for  cast-iron   is 

Cieteru,  leaky....;   13 

Clover  and  timotby  Kt  til....  Ki 
Cockroaches,  to  extermi- 
nate  21 

Cold  storage   H) 

Cooked  food  for  bugs   il 

Corn-cobs  for  niitinue   11 

Cow-peas   in 

Cream-separator    lU 

Creamery  wanted   IS 

Cucumbers   8 

failing  to  fruit   lii 

Currants,  setting   2t) 

Dairy  queries   13 

Ensilage,  hooks  on   10 

Etching  on  steel  ,   21 

Fertilizer,  cheapest   12 

for  corn   H 

"  lettuce   13 

"  Nebraska   12 

'*  peach-trees    17 

queries  0,      12,  M 

Fish  compost   2 

Flax  as  green  manure   ■! 

Fly-paper,  sticky   IS 

Gas  lime  ,   16 

Gophers,  to  destroy   11 

Grass  for  Nebraska   I 

Green  fly  on  lettuce   1,5 

"  turnips   5 

Greenhouse  heating   H> 

pump   10 

Greeu  manuring  for  wbeat  20 

Grubs  and  cntwoi  ins   12 

Harness,  oiling   H) 

Hea  manure  1,  23 

Hogs  iu  barn   10 

Hop  refuse  as  manure   2 

Horse-flies   5 

Horse-powers..   10 

Horse-radish,  destroying...  M 

House  painting   14 

House  plants  in  bedroom...  13 

Irrigation  journal   23 

Ivy  poisoQ,  remedy  for   22 

Ijand-plaster   16 

Lettuce  mildew   13 

Lice  on  cabbage   ri 

Lime  aud  muck   16 

*'    phosphate   3 

Liquid  manure   2 

Lookiug-gkies,  to  repair....  13 

Lye,  to  make   IS 

Manure,  spreading  or  pil- 

-    •  ing   7 

Manuring  the  garden   3 

Metals  for  stock   IS 

Millet   16 

Moles,  to  destroy  7,  17 

Nasturtiums  not  bearing 

seed   2 

.Nightsoil   14 

Nitrate  of  soda  %  13 

Oats  and  peas   13 

"  wheat  for  cow  feed  11 
Onionfl,  bunch  in  green- 

holisu  23 

for  phrkles   8 

from  sets   15 

multiplier   16 

planting  in  the  fall   1 

queries  5,  8 

rotting  2,  12 

Orchard-grass-   16 

and  clover   13 

harvesting   14 

Painting  w  h,i  t  e  w  a  s  h  e  d 

walls   8 

Pasture  grasses   17 

Patent  rights   21 

Peaches,  budding   2 

Peanut  culture   II 

Pea-weevil,  camphor  for....  l> 
Pickles    for  commercial 

purposes   23 

Potato  queries  5,  14 

Potatoes  on  timothy  sod....  12 
trench  method  of  growing  15 
Purifying  cistern  water....  6 


ll.aspberries,  planting  and 

trimming   24 

Red   clover  seetl   14 

Renuiving  coni-tassels   Id 

Rico  Coin   1 1 

Roiid-wcrainT    is 

Ruses   :i 

Sewer-pipe  tnr  wdls   22 

Small  uiiiniis  i\-v  st-Ls   24 

Smoke  in j uriuUri  to  potato 

gerniK   1 

Smut  in  oats   14 

wheat   23 

Sn:iiln   23 

Snoring,  to  prevent   23 

Soap   IS 

Sour  land,  ti  >    1  I 

Spotted  eallii   3 

8quasli-liUA;s   11.' 

Squash,  i,'ri'\\  iiiLC  a  birgc.,..  21 

Sr]uasli-\iiirK.  barren   •> 

Stat iun  bulletins   1 1 

Steam  eiigiiieuring   M 

Steamed  bone  and  flesh  for 

nianuro.  

Stumps,  r('inii\'  i  n  l,^   22 

Snjiiiner  pasture  I'ur  swint^  12 

S\s';Linp  latiil  for  celery   'J 

Sweet  potato  plants   12 

potatoes  in  silo   6 

Swivel  plows   18 

Tanning  pelts   23 

TImnias  slag   16 

Tile-'lraiii  machinery   IS 

draining"   is 

Tobaccu  culture   '22 

Tomato  disease,  new   KJ 

plants  dying   16 

Tomatoes  for  canning  fac- 

Treuch  method   If) 

Vegetables,  fall  sown   2 

wiuteriug   8 

Weeds,  to  destroy   I'.} 

Weedy  meadows   23 

Welding  flux   15 

What  crop  most  profitable.  6 

Wild  rice  *12,  17 

Willows,  to  kill   11 

AVireworms  %,  18 

Wolves,  poisoning   U 

ORCHARD  QUERIES. 

Almond  culture   7 

Aphis    1 

Apple-blight   24 

Apple  grafted  on  wild  crab  lit 

seedlings   ;» 

-eprouts  20 

trees,  planting  and  ferti- 
lizing  6 

Apples  dropping  olT.   1 

Apricots,  insects  on   4 

Ashes,  cob  and  coal   6 

for  fertilizer  8,  20 

Basswood  from  cuttings...  18 

Blackberries   I 

Black-knot  on  grape-vines  8 

Blight  .....1,  4 

Blueberries   15 

Borers   8 

Budding  n   H 

knife   17 

Buhach   9 

Caroline  raspberries   17 

Catalpa,  transplanting   17 

Celery,  self-blanching   15 

Cocklin  pear   1 

Codling-moth   8 

Cotton -stainer   8 

Cranberries  8,  19 

improving  wild  beds   14 

Currants   14,  15 

Currant-worms   18 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg   1 

Elberta  peach   12 

English  walnuts   7 

Evergreen  hedges   15 

trimming    18 

Fruit  culture,  book  on   8 

insects  and  diseases   14 

trees,  to  promote  growth  7 

varieties   11 

FunH"fl  on  grapes   3 

Gall*   4 

Gooseberry  culture  3,  14 

seed  planting   2 

soil  for   15 

Grafting  2,  14,  15,  18 

wax   17 

Grape  culture   S 

Grapes,  new  II,  14 

Grape-vines    deficient  in 
pollen   8 

grafting   6 

transplanting  2,  14 

Gum  on  cherry-trees  11 

Hickorynuts   IS 

luclining  trees   11 

Insects   M 

Japan  chestnut  22 

Ivelsey  plum  1,  3 

and  Floral  Park   3 

Kerosene  emulsion   1^ 

for  rose-bug  and  grape- 
rot-   10 


Lieaf-curl   22 

Leaf-miner   .'i 

Lemon-tree   7 

Tjiucolu  ajiple   lU 

USauual  fur  nurserymen....  17 

i\lihlew   I 

Northern     and  southern 

grown  trees   14 

Orchard  cnltivatitni    0 

Ornamental  fruU.-treec!   20 

l*arice...   s 

Peach-trees,  fertilizerri  fur  1^ 

grafting   20 

seedling  1,  7 

Pear  front  cuttings   3 

Bcioiis  7,  11 

I'ecanr^  7 

I'luius  1,  7 

grafting  wild    ];t 

Iii I Isidcs  for   1 1 

iM.\  rubulau   4 

rotting  3,  S 

seedlings   \'2 

Propagating     plums  and 

peaches   4 

Pruning  2,  1,  14 

rrunes   7 

4|uince  li  uiu  cuttings   3 

soil  fur   s 

Itaspherrics    1 

winter-killed   1,  22 

Red  cedar   15 

Root-grafts   17 

Root-louse   22 

Root-rut  in  peach-trees   II 

Ituse-bug   12 

Russian  apricots    11 

Jiust,  black    7 

on  blackb(!iiies.....   20 

pear  leaves   4 

plum   i> 

Salt  hay  for  mulch   3 

Salt  on  strawberry  beds....  20 
Sa ^v d u s t  as   m a n  u I'o  and 

mulch   2 

Scales  on  trees....?  3,  10 

Seedlings  true  to  name   14 

Snowy  tree-cricket*   16 

Sprayer   4 

Sprouts  and  seedlings   0 

Strawberries  1,  3,  it,  14 

Bederwoof^    12 

bisexual   22 

not  fruiting   22 

time  to  sot  plants   20 

Strawberry     culture  in 

North  Dakota   24 

Tankage   15 

Timotliy  in  the  orchard   24 

Top-grafting  ,   9 

Transplanting   9 

Tree  roots  in  tile  drains   S 

Trimming  a  neglected  or- 
chard  24 

Trimming  raspberry- 
bushes   4 

Varieties  of  fruit  for  Mich- 
igan   24 

Wind-breaks   9,  15 

Worms   in   currants  and 

gooseberries   14 

oh  herry  bushes   22 

POULTRY  QUERIES. 

Black  Minorcas  20 

Blindness   16 

Bloody  eggs   15 

Brahmae  17,  23 

Brooder  plans   14 

Brown  Leghorns   8 

Canaries  2,  14,  19 

Can  hens  swim    19 

Canker   12.  24 

Chicks...  '.  19 

corn-meal  for.   23 

disease  of   23 

exposed  17,  21 

Constipation  24 

Crop-bound   14 

Crosses   12 

Douglass  mixture   17 

Draughts   2 

Dnbbmg  games   15 

Ducks  6,  23 

drooping   21 

Exposure   23 

Feather  beds   14 

plucking  5,  17 

Feeding   9 

Felt  roofs   3 

Fertile  eggs   6 

Gapes  19,  21 

Hat'ching   21 

Heavy  male   21 

Hens  dying   8 

eating  eggs  13,  15 

not  laying   ly 

How  many  together  15 

Incnbator   17 

Insect-powder   23 

Jiggers   23 

Ijame  turkeys   21 

Lameness    3 

Langshans   17 

Lice  2,  5,  17,  24 

Limber-neck   1 


Lime   21 

l>Iating  tlucks  2,  11 

Meat  and  bone  scraps   2 

Elites   II,  I'l 

Out  of  condition   2 

Overfeeding  I,  11,  ]:> 

I'ekin  ducks   L'3 

Plymouth  Rocks  I.'>,  21; 

Porcelain  nest  cL^gs   \2 

Poult ry-Iionsi's  12,  1 1 

Puunded  crcicki'ry   1!) 

I*i-(>fers  small  t  ui'keys   7 

K tii.ua  for  a  lluck   21 

Rousting  in  trees   2 

Roup  1,  12,  13,  14,  15 

Scaly  legs   II 

Sea-wei>(l  as  litter   8 

Sicilian  fowls   20 

Sifted  ashes   9 

Small  eggs   1 1 

Sorghum  seel  

Standaid  weights   15 

Testing  eggs  ■   13 

Too  fat   7 

Tuuliuist!  geese   2.". 

Turkeyy  s,  11,  11 

laying  stiiall  el^gH   S 

Turtles  in  duck  ponds   12 

Weak  hatches   21 

W<Mght  of  ducks   9 

Whieli  breed   23 

White  WyandottcB   11 

VETERINARY  QUERIES. 

Abscess  1  ll,  21 

Abnormal  hernia   2 

Abortion  5,  M,  15 

Actinomycosis  ...3,  5,  8,  M, 


.10, 


 6, 

.15,  17, 


Age  of  young  cattle 
Astragalus  frigidus 

Barrenness  

Black-Ie-  

Bladder  trouble  

Bliiuincss   

Blind  slaL^i^ers  

Blouily  milk  

urine  

Bog-spavin  .10,  Tl,  8,  15, 

Books  wanted  -...6,  20, 

Bots  

Braiu  trouble  in, 

Brine,  fed  with  

Buffalo  teeth  

Burns,  scars  from  

Butter  not  coming  

Callous  swelling  ,  

<!alvee  dying  

Cannibal  sow^  

Catarrh   

Choked  2, 

Chronic  disorder  

Colic  3,  5,  8, 

Collar  boil  14, 

Constipation  

Contraction  of  tendons  

Cough  3,  8.  13,  18, 

Cows  in  corn-stalk  field  

Cribber  

Crippled  

Curb  

-Cystworms  

Defective  cream  

milk  

Degeneration  of  spermatic 

Dehorning  

Diabetes  14, 

Diarrhea  5,  14, 

Discharge  from  ear  

Diseased  colts  

eye  19^ 

lungs  

molars  

shoulder-joint  

Distemper  a  14, 

Dysentery  11, 

Ear,  split  

Eczema  

Elephantiasis,  incipient.... 

Embolism  of  artery  

Enlarged  glands  

joints   2,  5, 

Epizootic  

ophthalmia   13, 

Erysipelas ..:  9, 

Exostosis".  

Feed  rations  6, 

Fistula  

Fistulous  ears  

withers  3, 

Flnke-worms  

Foot-rot  15,  22, 

Fracture  of  the  leg  

"    "  ulna  

Frozen  hack  

Gall  15, 

Garget... .6,  8,  10,  14,  15,  16, 

Gangrenous  pneumonia  

Grease-heel  

Heaves  14,  15,  20, 

Hide-bound.-i  

Hollow-horn,  supposed. ..1, 
Hoof,  brittle  

deformed  

ointment  


Horny  si.-ar  

J 1  \  <l l  einia   

Hydrocele  

ImiKiefiun  in  ,■ 
1  ncnn  titii'iirc  1 
}  ndiini-sl  ion  .... 
I  nd  urut  iun  t'ri. 
I  nllammatiun. 

I  n  II  ucn  /,a  

I  telling-  

Kerntitis  

Kicker  

K  i  1 1  [H'\  -  wr  n  in  . 
Kruh  K|r,s  ,.v.-i 
|jaer\'mal  due 
Lameness... .6, 


tuniacii . 
f  u I'i ne... 


10,  11,  17, 
IS,  19, 
 1, 


Laminitis  

Lampas  

Lateral   open  ing  in  euw's 

teat  

Tji(-e  2,  M,  15, 

flips,  swelled  

liiver-ll  uk  es  

fjocu-wicd   

Lump-jiLW  

Iiuuii  ilisi-ase  iTj, 

I  lU  nn-W'ui'lns  H), 

hii  \at  lull  ui'  (,lic  iialcjla...2, 

lj\  nipliangititi  

llfange  D, 

."Medical  trcjitiuent;  

]\lilk-euIored  eye  

Milk-producing  tilly  

heifer  

Milking-tube  

Milk-stono  

Millet  

]\[orbid  growth  

Nasal  dfseliarge  

Navicular  dil^ease  

Ophthalmia  9,   11,  14, 

Out  of  condition  10, 

Paper-skin  

Paralysis  I,  3,  13,  14,  20, 

Paraplegia  

Paresis  

Pastern -joint  

Peculiar  case  

Phimosis  

Pigeon-toed  

Pigs  dying  ,  

Pink-eye  .•  

Poisoned  

Poll-evil  6,  8,  14, 

Polyuria  

Protective  inoculation 
against  swine-plagne.Sl, 
Prolapsus  of  the  rectum. ..5, 

Puerperal  fever  

Pus  in  air-sacks  

Pyemic  arthritis  

Jlat-tail  ■  14, 

Refractory  sores  

Respiratory  disorder  10, 

Retention  of  afterbirth  

Rhachitis   17, 

Rheumatism  2, 

Ringbone  *4,  S, 

Ringworm  1, 

Rubs.her  tail  

Running  sore  

Salt-eating  mule  

Scrotal  hernia  12,  17,  19, 

Septicemi.4, ,  

Sick  colt  

pigs  1,  7,  8, 

Skin  disease  

Snake-bite  

Snotty  sheep  

Snuffles  

Sore  eyes  

foot  13, 

old  

raw  

teats  

withers  

Spanish  itch  

Spavjn  £tnd  ringbone  *4, 

Spaying  

Splints  3, 

St.-John's-weed  

Stallion  queries  

Starved  

Stiffness  in  legs  2,  11,  14, 

,   **  neck.,  

Suffocating  spells  

Sulphur  fpr  brood  mares.... 

Summer  eruption  

Sweeny,  so-called  4, 

Swelled  glands  

jaw  

joints  

legs  13, 

Swellings  6,  16,  21, 

Swiue-plague  S,  14,  15, 

Tapeworms  

Tetanic  spasms  

Thoroughpin  

Throat  trouble  

Thrush  

Ticks  

Traumatic  carditis  

Treatment  desired...  

Tuberculosis  

Tumor  20, 

Turning  on  the  hose  


Ulcer   14 

I'lci-rating  joint  1 1,  I'j 

I'mbiiical  hernia  1,  2,  23 

Verti-u   IS 

Warbles   II 

Warts  I,  2,  9,  10,  14,  17,  20 

\\eakness  15,  19 

W  ill  not  fatten  1,  23 

Wishes  to  fatten  old  cow,...  2.'J 

>\uU-iaw   1(1 

\\  urms...8,  9.  10,  11,  15,  16,  !0 
Wunnds  2,  5,  19 

Sunday  Afternoon. 

All's  well   23 

Areyun  Lie  1 1  i  ng  enough  out 

A  rise  a  lid  Ik;  readv   23 

Be  kind    KI 

prumi't   22 

ye  thankful   13 

iJook  will  tell,  the   15 

Buy's  religion,  a   21 

ChautauMua  reading  circle  4 

Christ  the  future  king   4 

Christ's  religion  a  force   6 

temptations  real   9 

( 'lerieal  dream   20 

( 'old  air  cure   12 

Community    without  tlie 

Bible   2 

Community    without  the 

Bible — a  correction   6 

Consider  your  ways   23 

Demands   14 

Disillusions  :   l 

Doing  another's  duty   2 

Economy  of  generosity   Hi 

Embarrassing  texts   hs 

Envy  is  a  poison   1 1 

Faithful  iu  that  wliich  is 

least   4 

Family  Sabbath,  the   22 

Fastidious  speech   14 

Fathers  and  daughters   20 

Figs  and  thistles   21 

Food  for  soul  and  body   11 

Friendship   14 

<31orious  resurrection   9 

Ooiug  to  begin   4 

Grasshopper  Christians   5 

Growth  of  Christianity   20 

Happiness   17 

Help  of  prayer   21 

Her  personal  (dioice   8 

Higher  criticism   4 

hand   13 

Hints  on  visiting   10 

Home  at  last   19 

scene   14 

How  much   13 

to  read  fiction   7 

to  punish  cliildren   24 

Importance  of  trifles   18 

Infidel  and  the  minister....  19 

Is  it  God  who  worketh   lil 

lieep  busy   7 

Little  things   20 

watches   18 

while,  a   24 

Living  thief   9 

Look  to  Jesus   10 

Many  and  few   3 

Martyrdom  of  vice   9 

Michigan  women  who  vote  12 

Molding  character   12 

Mother's  care   1 

Night  for  sleep,  the   24 

Not  unto  us   17 

Old  legend,  an   24 

Out  of  aorts   21 

Personal  influence....   3 

Prayer  in  Christ's  name   15 

Preach  the  word   4 

Priceless  book   5 

Pure  in  heart   3 

Ouiet  lives   11 

Real  kindness   3 

Regularity  of  habit   8 

Remedy  for  worrying   2 

Right  religiou   23 

to  privacy   8 

Sanitary  precautions   12 

Satisfying  doctrine   6 

Seizing  opportunities   5 

Seven  scenes  in  the  life  of  a 
woman   7 

ways  of  giving   6 

Shut-up  rooms   5 

Signs  in  the  sun   20 

Sin's  fatal  fascination   7 

Socialists,  not  anarchists...  11 

Sowing  and  reaping   12 

Start  right  and  keep  on   17 

Steps  in  coming  to  Christ...  6 

Test  of  little  things   10 

Theological  suppression  of 

science   13 

Three  in  biblical  history....  1 

Transfigured  sorrow   15 

True   23 

country   7 

hope   15 

tJudyiug  book   21 

Unkind  words   5 

Valiant  for  the  truth   19 


Value  of  leisure  moments...  8 

Very  true   18 

Wanting  and  getting   24 

What  a  jHjw  er   I'l 

can  replace  the  ;^uspel   21 

next   1 

When  and  wliat  to  read   13 

Where  happiness  is  found...  9 

Wliy  not  tu-day   3 

Will  Christ  cume  agaii    21 

^V^>man's  Exchuniie   20 

Words  in  anger  spuken   13 


Selections,  Qiean= 
ings  and  Mis= 
cellany. 


A  big  Bible,  this   24 

Airing  the  bed,  on   21 

Anti-option  bill,  the   2-i 

Astronomy    I < 

Be  careful   22 

Beet  culture  in  Ohio   14 

Better  highways   14 

Brush  clothes  frequently  ...  21 

Care  of  the  eyes   4 

Cheap  battery   11 

Col.  Ingersoll  on  homos  for 

all   5 

Columbus  11,  12,  13 

Country  girls   22 

Courtesies  of  life   8 

Creameries,  silos,  idc   20 

Cultivation  of  beauty   23 

Cupid  aud  Cupidity   24 

Discoveries  in  Egypt   8 

Economy,  another   24 

Electric  iiaud-lamp   3 

railways   3 

Ensilage   23 

First  suspenders  girls,  the  24 
Fractional  currency  scrip.  14 

Furniture  polishes   16 

German  farmers   10 

seed  farms   15 

Ginseng  culture   21 

Gleanings   21,  22 

Glove  industry   16 

Good  roads  without  cost....  24 

Gourd  bric-a-brac   19 

Grumblers   19 

Had  learned  too  much   1 

Hot  milk  as  a  stininlent....  3 
How  early  gardening  paid.  7 

old  is  the  potato   8 

to  handle  guns   10 

Indian  hunter's  gait   8 

origin  of  maple  sugar   14 

Languages   23 

Large  barns  10,  15 

Later  news   21 

Laundry  Hints..   6 

Little  things   16 

Milk  powder  23 

Mortality  tables   15 

Nature's  make  of  beeswax  20 

Nerve  enough   18 

Nice  Hands   22 

Night-lamps   18 

Old  earth's  harvest-time  ...  16 
Philadelphia  —  a    city  of 

homes   3 

Poison  ivy   24 

PoUed-Angus  fur  robes   10 

Pneumatic  sulky   23 

Preserving  iron  from  rust.  11 

Queen  Isabella   16 

Questions   for    the  older 

children   16 

Rag  carpets   16 

Renovating  old  feathers....  8 

Roads   17 

Rules  for  longevity   9 

Rye  export   16 

Salt  industry   17 

See  things   5 

Snappishncss   19 

Sparrow  trap   10 

Sponging  out  a  headache...  7 

Springs   5 

Surgery   8 

Swine   plague,  protective 

inoculation  against   24 

Tin-plates  20 

Ungrateful  people   5 

Use  of  words   23 

TJses  for  eggs   19 

Veils   21 

Ventilation   16 

Weather  bureau   14 

"What  good  roads  mean   24 

White  wine   22 

Why  man  is  the  superior 

being   1 

Wife  worth  having   18 

Wives  aud  business   9 

Woman's  dainty  hand   21 

AVood  paving   9 

Wool    grower,  protecting 

the   24 

World's  fair  notes  4,  7, 

18,  19,  20,  21,  22 


GRAND   BARGAINS  FOR  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS  ONLY. 

genuin:b 

Walthain  &  Elp  WalclKS, 


FULLY  GUARANTEED. 


GOLiD  CASES. 
JWiei/BD  MOVEMENTS. 


We  are  still  able  to  offer  our  subscribers 
the  benefit  of  tiie  big  reductions  recently 
made  by  the  manufacturers  of  these  world- 
famous  watches.  The  war  is  still  on,  and  we 
propose  to  turn  it  to  the  advantage  of  our 
subscribers  and  also  save  them  the  middle- 
man's profit.  We  offer  only  the  genuine 
Waltham  and  Elgin,  and  guarantee  them  to 
be  just  as  represented.  Every  watcti  sent 
out  will  be  regulated  and  inspected,  and  only 
perfect  goods  will  be  mailed.  When  the 
watch  is  received,  wind  and  set  it  carefully, 
and  if  not  in  perfect  order  write  to  us  within 
three  days,  giving  your  grounds  for  com- 
plaint. 

We  will  Make  Everything  Satisfactory 
or  Refund  the  Money. 

We  do  not  guarantee  these  prices  for  any 
number  of  days.  They  may  advance  at  any 
time.  Order  now,  while  they  are  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  following  are  the  best  and  most 
popular  watches  of  both  makes,  from  which 
to  make  your  selection  : 

IN  ORDIERING  be;  StJRK  to  state  the 
number  of  the  offer,  whether  you  want  Elgin 
or  Waltham,  and  give  the  price,  that  we  may 
understand  clearly  just  what  you  want. 

No  watches  will  be  sent  C.  O.  D.,  for  we  guar- 
antee satisfaction  or  refund  the  money. 

If  you  are  not  a  subscriber  to  either  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  or  Ladies  Home  Compan- 
ion, send  50  cents  In  addition  to  your  order, 
which  will  pay  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
either  paper  and  entitle  you  to  a  subscriber's 
privilege  of  purchasing  as  many  watches  as 
desired.  ,      ■  , 


Offer  No.  356.  Hunting  Case  Gold  Watcli,$14.35 

This  is'a  magnificent  gold  filled  hunting  case 
watch,  gentlemen's  size,  with  Waltham  or 
Elgin  works,  seven  jeweled  and  all  improve- 
ments, including  expansion  balance,  plain 
regulator,  etc.  This  watch  sells  readily  for 
335.00.  Remember,  that  our  offer  is  for  the 
benefit  of  subscribers  only.  The  case  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  manufacturers  to  wear  for  fif- 
teen years  just  like  solid  gold.  Price  to  our 
subscribers  only,  by  registered  mail,  814.35. 


Offer  No.  358.  Full  Jeweled  Gold  Watch, 
Open  Face,  $15.50. 

This  is  a  fifteen-year  guaranteed  gold  filled 
case,  containing  a  fifteen  jeweled  movement, 
with  all  Improvements  mentioned  in  offer 
No.  357.  The  ease  is  beautifully  engraved  and  is 
made  by  placing  two  plates  of  solid  gold  over 
a  plate  of  jtine  composition  metal.  The  case  is 
stiffened  by  the  composition,  metal,  and  is 


much  stronger  than  a  solid  case.   It  cannot  be  | 
recommended  too  highly,  yet  the  price  to  our 
subscribe7-s  is  only  $15.50. 

Offer  No.  359.  Full  Jeweled  Hunting  Case,  I 
$18.50. 

The  same  watch  as  offer  No.  358,  except  this 
has  hunting  case. 

Offer  No.  354.  Waltham  or  Elgin,  $5.50. 

Gentlemen's  size,  with  seven  jewels.  Com- 
pensation balance  and  safety  pinion,  stem 
winding  and  setting,  and  all  the  latest  im- 
provements. The  case  is  solid  nickel-silver 
that  will  always  hold  its  color,  open  face,  with 
plate-glass  crystal  heavy  enough  to  stand  any 
strain.  The  usual  price  of  this  watch  is  from 
$8.50  to  812.50.  Price  to  our  subscribers  only,  by 
registered  mail,  postpaid,  only  85.50. 

Offer  No.  355.  Open  Face  Gold  Watch,  $13. 

Gentlemen's  size,  Waltham  or  Elgin,  open 
face  watch,  stem  wind  and  set,  seven  jewels 
and  all  improvements;  gold  filled  case  that  is 
guaranteed  to  wear  for  fifteen  years.  An  ac- 
curate time-piece  that  looks  just  like  a  8100.00 
solid  gold  watch.  Watch  clubs  have  been  sell- 
ing this  watch  for  830.00.  Price  to  our  sub- 
scribers only,  812. 

Offer  No.  357.  Full  Jeweled  Watch,  Only  $10. 
A  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin,  fifteen  jeweled 
watch,  gentlemen's  size,  containing  all  the 
great  patents,  such  as  compensation  balance, 
safety  pinion,  stem  winding  and  pendant  set- 
ting apparatus,  breguet  hair-spring  hardened 
and  tempered  iu  form,  patent  regulator,  etc. 
Cased  in  lieavy  nickel-silver  case,  open  face, 
like  that  mentioned  in  offer  No.  354.  The 
movement  alone  in  this  watch  usually  sells 
at  812.00  to  815.00.  We  send  the  complete  watch 
to  our  subscribers  only,  postage  prepaid,  for 
only  810. 

Offer  No.  360.  Gold  Watch,  Ladies'  Size,  $13.50. 

This  watch,  either  Waltham  or  Elgin,  is  a 
ladies'size,  hunting  case,  engraved,  seven  jew- 
eled movement;  the  case  being  warranted  by 
the  manufacturers  to  be  standard  and  to  wear 
for  at  least  fifteen  years.  Any  lady  iu  the 
land  would  be  proud  to  own  such  a  watch.  It 
is  a  true  time-keeper,and  usually  sells  at  from 
818.00  to  825.00.  Any  subscriber  getting  one 
and  wishing  to  sell  it  at  any  time  should  get 
at  least  $20.00  for  it.  Price  to  our  subscribers 
only,  by  regi.stered  mall,  only  $13.50. 


SOLID  GOLD  WATCHES. 

Gentlemen's  Solid  Gold  Watch,  Only  $25. 

Grand  Special  Offer  No.  362. 

A  magnificent  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch, 
containing  eleven  jewels,  compensation  bal- 
ance, safety  pinion,  stem  winding  and  setting 
apparatus  ar  d  improved  regulator.  The  case 
is  solid  gold,  either  hunting  or  open  face,  and 
a  celebrated  "Double  Stock,"  Brooklyn 
Granger.  Sent  to  our  subscribers  only,  post- 
age prepaid,  for  825.  This  is  a  grand  bargain. 


Special  offer  No.  361. 

Ladiea'  Solid  Gold  Watch,  Hunting  Case, 
Only  $17.26. 

This  is  a  solid  gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch, 
neatly  engraved,  hunting  case,  ladies'  siz^e. 
Contains  7  jewels,  compensation  expansion 
balance,  safely  pinion,  stem  winding  and 
pendant  setting  apparatus,  and  all  the  im- 
provements. The  case  is  a  celebrated  "Brook- 
lyn Granger."  We  will  send  this  little  beauty, 
delivery  guaranteed  and  prepaid  to  our  sub- 
scribers, for  only  $17-25. 


Address   FARM  AND  FIRBSIDB,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


20 


«STHK  FARM  AND  FIRESir)H:.»3» 


KEPTKMail!R  15,  1S92', 


$50  Down  Buys 
a  Farm— In  Crop! 

If  you  want  an  80-acre  farm  in  a  good  neighborhood; 
ne;ir  railroads;  good  buildings  and  fences  and  now  in 
crop,  send  to-day  for  my  lists.  80,  160,  32Q-acros  at 
prices  from  $2.50  to  $20. oo  per  acre  I 

As  my  terms  are  ten  years  time  and  only 

One=Tenth  in  Cash 

any  live  farmer  can  make  his  crops  "pay  him  out." 
This  is  better  than  raw  land  at  any  pnce.  Pays  an 
income  from  the  beginning. 

OTIS  A.  TURNER, 
Room  5,  New  England  BIdg,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NGINES 


If  vouwant  to  buj  a  strictly  Grst* 
class  outfit  at  low  figures,  address 

TheW.C.LEFFELCO. 

Gri'ciimounlAT.SPIUNUFI£LD,0. 


CYCLES 


ON  EASY 
PAYMENTS 


No  extra  charge.  All  makes  new  or  2d 


^1^^^^  Stock  and  oldest  dealers  in  U.  S.  Cata. 
free.  Agts.  wanted.  Rouse.  Hazard  &,  Co.,  33      St.. Peoria,  fil 


hand.  Lowest  price  guaranteed.  Largest 


.CARTS*,|ip^jjjg^y||gg„| 


■^^•^^^■■B  W  itie  Prices  and  outsell  all  couipetitors. 

-  $100TopCa.rriage$47.50 
.  $80  Top  Buggy.. .$38. 00 
1$20  Two  Man  Cart  $9.50 

ito  cn"^IV  V>J^  ■  ~™Tv??30TeamHarnea8$12.00 

«».su  ^iWlr  ■^$27.5OiiC$10BnggyHarneiB$4.75 
Buy  of  Factory  and  save  Middleuian's  Profit;  Catalogue  free 

U.S.BUCCY4CARTC0.1  TLaw.St.OlncInnotl.O. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  iniLL 

iFor  CORN  and  COBS, 
FEED  and  TABLE 
MEAL.   Send  for  all 
mills  advertised.  Keep  the 
best  and  return  all  others. 

la.w.  straub&co. 

Jefferson  St.*  Chicago,  HI. 


•  Pa.  and  '61 


[STEEL  PRESSEd 


10  *DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY. N.V. 

Mention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


COLUMBIA 

TEEL 


Wind 


New  in  Principle.      Beautiful  in  Appearance. 
POWERFUL  IN  OPERATION. 


Contains  COVERED 
INTERNAL  GEAR. 


UNEQUALEO 

IN  THE  LINE  OF 

Pumping  Wind  Mills 

■\Ve  solicit  the  closest  in- 
vestigation. Also 

COLUMBIA 

Steel  Derricks, 

Iron  Turbine  Wind 
Engines,  BUCKETE 
Force  &  Lift  Pumps, 
Tank  &  Sprn.y  Pumi>Sj 
BUCKEYE  ife  GLOBE 
Lawn  Mowers,  Iron 
Fencing,  Cre8ting,«fcc. 
Write  for  circulars. 


MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


A.KuceAiu.tia}aiTi. 


WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY, 

MANCFACTURED  BY 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  N.  v.. 

Successors  to  tbe  Empire  Well  Auger  Co., 

Mounted  and  on  Sills,  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells, 
with,  steam  or  horse 
power. 

Send  for 
Catalogue. 

ADDBESS 

il  Williams  Brothers 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


PRESERVATIVE. 

Milkmen,  Creamerymen  and  Dairy- 
men can  keep  itlilk  and  Cream 
fresh  a  week    viihout    vsing  ice. 
,  Healthful,  tasteless,   odorless  and 
iiuoipensive.     Sample,  enousth  to 

—  —  —  make  test,  iiioilcil  for  ten  cents. 

The  Preservalinb  iM'f'g  Co.,  10  CetiarSt..  New  YotK. 


THE 

Wall  Papes- 
Merchant. 


will  send  you  his  guide,  "HOW  TO  PAPER," 

and  loo  beautiful  samples  of  fine 

WALL 


M  Paper,  3c.  Gold  Paper,  5c.  C'DC'I 

Handsome  Gold  Parlor  Paper  '  ■•^1 
10,  12)4  and   15c  per  roll,  all  with  wide 
borders  and  ceilings  to  match.    Will  -refer 
you  to  10,000  Well  Satisfied  Ciisiomers. 
Agents'  sample  book,  $1. 
ALFRED  PEATS.  136-138  W.  Madison  St..  Chicago. 


WeSell  DIRECT  toFAKILlES 

PIANOS  ARCANS 
$150  to  S1500«»885  togSOO. 

Absohtelj  Perfect' 


[Sent  for  trial 'in  your 
Sown  home  before  you 
bu,y.    Local  Apeuts 
'  must  sell  inferior  instruments  or 
charge  double  what  we  ask.  Catalogue  free 
MARCH AL  .fe  SMITH  PIANO  CO., 
885  East  aist'St.,  IS.Y 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

I     BBVI    I    '''1^^  ZIMMERMAN 
Tlic  .Standard  Macliine 

Different  sizes  and  prices.  lUnstrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLYUYJSU  IKON  WOKKS  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


fO  \o  ^0% 


guaranteed  to 
every    user  of 
NEWTON'S  IMPROVED  pnUf  TIC 
Send  red  stamp  forWUn  lit 
— r,  circular  explaining:  the  above  oruar- 
^  antee.  E.  C.  NEWTON,  Batavia,  111. 


COOPERS 


SHEEP  ;  DIR^ 


Cures  Scab.  Kills  ticks  and  lice.  Improves 
both  sheep  and  wool.  $2,00  packet  makes  100 
gallons.  Order  of  F.  S.  BliRCIl,  US  Mkcliigan  St,,  Cliicago. 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  HARNESS 

L  stamp  ^^'i til  vuur  address  for  72-i\age 
trated  (  'at ;iloL,'Ue  ut  6.0  different  Stvli-s  iif 

l,„,„l-,„a,h-  PURE  OAK  LEATHER 
HARNESS.  Sin-I.'  S,.ts,  S7  n).  ; 
11(111  bie  Si'ts.sn;  lip.  Eri  ryhii  r- 

mhj.-el  /.•  •ippr.>rul.  Jt  cests 
oiilj'  a  :;;-i;eiit  stamp  to  know 
N\'liiit  \vo  call  do  for  you.  TRY  IT. 
Kins  A' Co.,  Wholesale  Whs., 
No.  001uirchSt.,Oiwego,N.Y. 

ention  Farm  and  Fireside. 

KEM P'STAr HAY  PRESS 


FULL  a  FEEDS  TO  EVERT  EOUND^ 
CIECLE 


iSprlngFolder 


nUEN  EDBE  IF  IT  WII'I'  •'OT  do  all  my  circular! 
AWAY  r  ntC  claim.  Send  for  free  circulars  giving 
fuU information.  OAS.  KEMP,  KernDton,  Ills- 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


THIS  WACHINE  $1? 

You  can  give  this  elegant  ^ 
machine  a  thorough  test  before  Beodtng 
DsonocfDt.  TRIAL  FBEB.  All  altachmeDts 
free.  Every  machine  warranted  5  years. 
For  catalog,  full  particulars, etc, cul 
this  adv.  out  and  Bend  to  us  to-day. 
ALVAHMFO.tO.,Dept.  B  23  tUcftgo,  DJ, 


TIME  IS 


MONEY 


Mentii 


WHICH  TOtrCAN  SAVE  BT 
USING  THE  . 

Qusen  Washing  Machine 

One  wasber  sold  at  whole- 
sale price  where  we  have 
no  agent.  For  full  particu- 
lars and  catalogue,  address 
The  Kuekeye  Churn  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  68,  Sidney,  (»hic. 

n  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Burr-Stone  Grinding  Mills 

Wt  offer  you  the  best  mill  on  the 
market  nt  sut  h  a  low  figure  it  wilJ 
pay  you  to  write  to  us.  They  are 
the  bt  st  constructed,  least  complicated 
and  fasttsl  grinding  mills  yet  pro- 
duced. SATISFACTION' 
GTIAB  ANTEE1>. 

Send  2ct.  stamp 
Ifor  our  48-page 
II  l  a  H  trated 
Catalogue. 

liEONARD  D. 

HARRISON, 

*'8ex  A,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONK 

Mention  this  paper  wlieit  you  write. 


IDEAL  In  Name 

and  in  Fact. 


WIND  MILL 

and  Three  Poet 

STEEL  TOWER. 

The  LATEST  and  SEST. 

Ci-iop  ft.  Geared. 

OILCO  10  and  18  It.  Vneeared. 
TOWEIIS,  80,  40,  60  &  eo-ft. 

Mills  with  or  without  graphite 
bearings. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO.. 

607  Blver  St.,  fREEPORT,  ILL. 


MENTION   THIS    PAPER   WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Kneelands 

Crystal 

Creamery 


Only  Creamery 

with 

Glass  Milk  Cans 

and 

Steel  Plate  Water  Tanks 


CREAM  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  ICE. 

Practicable,  Durable,  Simple,  Perfect,  Profitable.  N.>n-rust- 
ing.  Non-corrosive,  no  Leaking.  Sediment  removed  l>y  bot- 
tom skimming.  No  dipping  or  slopping  of  milk  orcve.ini. 
Glass  cans  give  more  and  better  cream  and  butter.  A  per- 
fect "Baby  Separator"  for  small  dairies. 
Send  for  catalogues  to 

Agents  wanted.  Crystal  Creamery  Co., 

Cut  prices  to  first  purchaser.  Lansing,  Mich. 


FARM 


Made  of  Best  Galvanized 
STEEL 

WIRE 


Best  Fence  and  Gates  for  all  pnrposes.  Write  for  catalogue  giving- 
full  particulars.  THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.  Richmond^ind. 


BARKLEY 
810:00  ■ROfiD  CARTS 

and  upwards. 
For  style  and  Finiah  they 
can  uot  be  aurpassed. 


HARNESS 

■i      Bi    Jtfi*.-  FROM  SS.nO  IIDUIfADne 


CARTS 
and  BUGGIES 


FROM  $5.00  UPWARDS. 

This  cut  shows  our  iS.5.50  Harness 
which  we  make  a  specially  of  and 

■DEFYCOiyiPETITION 


'^Ve  also  mamifacture  a  complete  line 
of  GOAT  and  DOG  HARNESS  from 
«1.5oto#l3.50per 
set.  GOAT  or  DOG 
CARTS  from  S4.00 
to  «7.00.  Write  for 
Goat  Catalogue. 


BARKLEY 
S70.  PHAETON 


BARKLEY 
SSS.OO  BUGGIES 

^Specially.  Weguar. 
aatee  satisfacUoo. 


Read  our  book  of  voluntary  Testi- 
,monials  from  our  customers  and  see 
what  they  think 
of  Barkley  Goods 
and  Business 
Methods.  It  will 
pay  you  to  do  so. 


YEARS 

we  have 

manufactured  and  sold  to  dealers,  BUT  NOW  we  are  selling 
direct  to  consumers,  saving  you  the  traveling  man's  expenses 
and  dealer's  profit.   Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices. 

FRANK  B.  BARKLEY  MFG.  CO.  'if&^^rxro!- 

Mention  Farm  and  Pireside  waen  answering  this  advertisement. 


$152 


BARKLEY 

CABRIOLET 


THE 


IS  THE  SAME 


AFTER  20  YEARS. 

The  Hartman  Steel  Picket  Fence 

Costs  no  more  than  an  ordinary  clumsy  wood  picket  affair  that  obstructe  the  view  and  w  ill  rot  or  fall  apart  in  a 
short  time.  The  Hartman  Fence  is  artistic  in  design,  protects  the  grounds  without  concealing  tlK-ni  mid  is 
inacticallv  everlasting,  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGVEwith  PRICES  and  TESTIMONIALS'Naihd  FIil-:E. 
Eastern  Sales  Ageuct/,  JaA.ltT]!a:A.N  JflFG,  TO.,  UMA^VEU  *'.4XJ.«,  M*A, 

Hj2  Chambers  St.^  Neiv  YorJc:  Southern  Sales  Agenaj,  .'il  and  .'j,3  iS.  Forsyfh  ,S(.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
T.  1).  Ganse,  General  Westeia  Sales  A^ent,  OUS  State  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Be  sure  to  mention  thie  paper  when  yuu  write.  ' 


W%£  LAUNDRY  CO. 

Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois.   Capital,  $300,000. 

A  GREAT  INDUSTRIAL  ENTERPRISE. 

A  WOMAN'S  COMPANY,  OWNED,  OPERATED  AND  MANAGED  BY  WOMEN. 

SHARES  ARE  TEN  (SIO.OOi  DOLLARS  EACH,  AND  ARE 

SOLD  ONLY  TO  WOMEN. 

We  propose  to  enlarge  our  business,  and  give  women  of  large  or  siiiull  nu-aiis  iin  opportunity  to  Iwcomo 
identified  in  an  industrial  and  exceedingly  profitable  business  enterprise,  and  to  e.-^tablisli  Hi"  or  niore  Branch 
Laundries  ;  for  that  purpose  we  have  decided  to  offer  10,000  Shares  of  our  Capital  Stock  to  be  Sold  Only  to 
Women.  Present  price,  SIO  per  share,  par  value,  payable,  if  desired,  in  monthly  installuients  of  $2.50  per 
sliare.   Price  of  stock  will  be  aclvanced  to  $12.30  per  share  as  soflu  as  the  10,000  shares  now  offered  are  sold.- 

A  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT. 

With  the  complete  operation  of  our  lanndrits  we  will  have  a  capacity  of  turning  out  100,000  laundered 
shirts  per  week,  and  as  the  population  of  Chicago  requires  many  times  this  number  of  shirts  a  weeK,  aim  us 
the  profit  on  each,  shirt  is  3  cents,  you  can  readily  see  that  running  our  full  capacity  we  woiiui  nc  aoie  to 
make  a  profit  of  S3,000  a  week,  $20,000  a  month,  or  S2l0,iMi0a  year  on  shirts  alone,  to  say  notliins  aijoiit  re\eiiiies 
to  be  derived  from  our  other  work  and  departments,  which  wifl  be  large.  Taking  this,  then,  as  a  nasis,  iiim 
that  money  is  worth  8  per  cent,  we  would  be  enabled  to  nay  a  dividend  of  $8  on  every  sliare  ol  stocK.  We 
do  not  believe  it  will  be  less,  and  it  may  be  more.    •„  i  ;., 

AN  I'>IPORTATS'T  FEATUKE  !—Onr  improved  method  of  doing  laundry  work  giys  Letter  satis- 
faction than  anv  other  process,  as  no  chemicals  are  used,  therefore  the  fibre  of  the  linen  is  not  worn  or  eatrn 
away.  Our  business  has  been  established  lour  years ;  the  Company  owns  it  "»»•»''''«■>', "  "» 
in  daily  operation,  and,  better  still,  is  payine  over  fifty  per  cent  on  the  nniount  fuvesteu. 

HOW  MANY  SHARES  DO  YOU  WISH  ? 


SEND  FOR  YOURS 

BEFORE 

YOU  LAY  DOWN 
THIS 

PAPER. 


Thev  are  onlv  Sin  eai  li.  Better  secure  as  many  as  yon  can  now,  as  we  have  only 
10  mill  sl'ian  s  to  offer  at  this  price,  and  f.iey  will  be  taken  very  fast.  Orders  for  stock 
will  be  filed  as  leeeived,  and  all  subscriptions  received  lu  excess  of  abq»e  amount 
\\  ill  be  returned  to  subscribers. 

No  better  investment  can  be  found  than  our  capital  stock.  Invest  now,  Nvliilo 
the  Company  is  new,  and  reap  the  benefits  paid  in  dividends,  peiliapsioi  tbu 
balance  of  your  life. 

Write  to-day  and  send  a  small  deposit  to  show  ub  you  are  in  earnest,  state  bow 
m,any  shares  you  wish,  and  we  will  reserve  them  for  yon  any  reasonable  length  ot 
time.    Full  information  sent  free  on  application. 

The  hila-i„r.  one  of  the  leading  Teligious  papers  of  Chicago, _says  :    "The  energy 
displayed  bv  the  officers  of  tbe  Woman  s  Columbian  Laundry  Co  in  piishii  a  the  i 
underiakiiig  to  success,  and  broadening  the  foundations  of  tlieir  busllles^  i«  ''  ""y 
f  I    reiiiai  Uable.   They  have  just  closed  a  number  of  large  contracts  for  Hot.  ,  Apait; 

ment  Building  and  Kailroad  Laundry  work,  that  will  be  exceedingly  profitable  to  the  f"'''"  .'JV*"  J^^''^"^^^^^^^ 

"The  work  of  the  Woman's  Columbian  Laundry  Co.  is  important,  and  should  leceive  the  suppui  t  oi 
every  housewife  in  the  country."— Makion  IIarlanu. 

OFFICERS  AND  BOAltD  OF  LADY  MANAGERS: 

JIissI.  F.  Pak.^ons,  .Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Man- 
ager the  Parsons  Stenographic  Bureau. 
Mas.  Mary  Pausons,  ot  Chicago.  ,  ,    „  _^        „,  . 
Jliis.  Sallte  M.  Moses,  Member  of  the  Papyrus  Club 

of  Chicago.  '  ..    „  o 

Miis.  Makion  Hari.anb,  Author  ot  "Common  Sensp • 
in  the  Household,"  the  "Dinner  Year  Book,"  etc. 


Mas.  Sarah  Wilter  Pratt,  President,  Memberof  the 

Woman's  Club  of  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Mary   French   Swartiiov't,  Vice-President, 

Author  of  School  Te.xt  Books  on  Mathematics. 
Mrs.  Aupie  E.  Schuvi.er,  2d  Vice-l'residcnt,  Pre- 
ceptress Central  State  Normal  School  ot  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Address  Correspondence  and  make  Drafts,  Checks  and  IMoiiey  Orders  payable  to 

WOMAN'S  COLUMBIAN  LAUNDRY  CO., 

134-142  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Flfuse  nuution  this  paper. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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NOTICE  TO  BORROWERS 

Please  return  all  books  promptly  after 
finishing  your  use  of  thera,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  available  for  reference  by 
other  persons  who  need  to  use  them. 

Please  do  not  lend  to  others  the  books 
and  periodicals  charged  to  you.  Return 
them  to  the  Library  to  be  charged  to 
the  persons  who  wish  them. 

The  mutilation,  destruction,  or  theft 
of  Library  property  is  punishable  by  law. 
(20  Stat.  171,  June  15,  1878.) 
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